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CHAPTER  XI 

mSTOBT   OP    SEPARATION  AND  DIVORCE   UNDER  ENG- 
LISH AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW 

[BiBUOGRAPHiOAL  NoTB  XI.— For  divoFce  among  the  AtheniaiiB 
Meier  and  SchOmann*s  Der  attUche  Proeess  (Berlin,  1883-87)  is  impor- 
tant. Assistance  has  also  been  given  by  Hruza,  EhebegrHndung  naeh 
otL  BecMe  (Leipzig,  1892);  idenij  Polygamie  und  PeUikat  (Leipzig, 
1891);  and  Mfkller  and  Bauer,  **Die  griech.  Privat-  und  Kriegsalter- 
thllmer'*  (1893),  in  Mfkller's  Handbueh,  The  Hebrew  law  on  the 
subject  is  well  treated  by  Mielziner,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce  (Cincinnati,  1884);  and  especially  by  Amram,  in  his  excellent 
Jewish  Law  of  Divorce  (Philadelphia,  1^).  In  his  '^Divorce  on 
Condition,*'  in  the  Green  Bag^  III,  August,  1891,  the  last-named  writer 
has  described  a  curious  device  for  escaping  marriage  with  a  brother- 
in-law  and  employed  also  in  cases  of  long  absence.  Besides  the  works 
of  Stubbe,  Duschak,  DoUinger,  and  Lichtschein,  elsewhere  noticed, 
see  Selden«  Uxor  ebraica  (Frankfort,  1673),  or  the  same  in  his  Opera,  II 
(London^  1726);  Fraenkel,  Qrundlinien  deemoaaiech'talmud,  EhereehU 
(Breelan,  1800);  Saalschuetz,  Dae  moeaieche  Becht  (2d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1863);  and  Meyer,  Die  Bechte  der  Israeliten^  Athener^  und  BOmer 
(Leipzig,  1862-66). 

The  leading  work  on  Roman  divorce  is  WAchter's  Ueher  die 
Ehescheidungen  (Stuttgart,  1821).  There  is  also  a  good  account  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  Hasse's  Dae  Oi^tterrechi  der 
Ehegatten  nach  r&m,  Becht  (Berlin,  1824).  Savigny  has  an  article  on 
'^Die  erste  Ehescheidung  in  Rom,"  in  Ahhandlungen  der  kdnig.  Akad. 
der  Wi$e.  in  Berlin^  1814-16  (Berlin,  1818).  Very  important  also  is 
Rein,  Dae  r&m,  PrivtUrecht  (Leipzig,  1836);  and  on  divorce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  alleged  depravation  of  morals  at  the  dose  of  the  republic 
there  is  a  fine  passage  in  Lecky,  European  Morale  (3d  ed..  New  York, 
1881).  The  subject  is  treated  by  Marche,  Historia  jurie  dvilie  de 
divorHie  (Leipzig,  1764);  Langeron,  Du  divorce  en  droit  romain  (Paris, 
1857);  Morael,Drot<  romain:  du  divorce  (Paris,  1888);  and  Combier, 
Du  divcree  en  droit  rotnain  (Paris,  1880).  Esmein,  M&angee  (Paris, 
1886),  has  a  chapter  dealing  in  part  with  Roman  divorce;  and  in  the 
same  volnme  may  be  found  the  best  existing  treatment  of  adultery  in 
connection  with  the  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriie.  With  other  matter  this 
law  is  also  considered  by  Gessert,  Ad  leg.  JuL  de  adult  coere.  (WOrtem- 
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berg,  1795);  Haupt,  De  poena  adtdterii  ex  leg.  Jul.  (Leipzig,  1797); 
Jdrs,  Die  EhegeseUe  des  Augustus  (Marburg,  1894);  and  Bexmecke  in 
hiB  able  monograph  Die  sirtrfrecMliehe  Lehre  vom  Ehebrueh  (Marburg, 
1884),  bringing  the  general  history  of  his  subject  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  this  connection  have  likewise  been  of 
service  Sohm's  Institutes  and  the  works  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Holder,  Bossbach,  Karlowa,  Unger,  Maine,  Marquardt,  and  Zhiahman 
elsewhere  described.  The  ground  of  the  chapter  is  mainly  covered  by 
Woolsey,  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1882); 
and  Glasson,  Le  mariage  civU  et  le  divorce  (2d  ed^  Paris,  1880);  as  also 
by  the  general  works  of  Fbpp,  Ehescheidung  (Amberg  and  Sulabach, 
1800);  Tissot,  Le  mariage^  la  s&paration  et  le  divorce  (Paris,  1868); 
Thwing,  The  Family  (Boston,  1887);  Gide,  La  femme  (2d  ed^  Paris, 
1885);  Scheurl,  Das  gemeine  deuische  Ehereehi  (Erlangen,  1882);  and 
there  is  a  concise  historical  account  by  Friedericus,  De  divortio 
meditationes  (Leipzig,  1842). 

For  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
besides  the  Scriptures,  the  principle  sources  are,  of  couiae,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  and  the  provisions  of  the  first  ecclesiastical 
councils.  The  most  important  monograph  is  GefFcken's  Zur  OesGhichte 
der  Ehescheidung  vor  Qratian  (Leipzig,  1894).  The  subject  is  treated 
in  Moy,  Das  Eherecht  der  Christen  (Begensburg,  1833).  There  is  a 
good  account  by  Loening,  Oeschiehie  des  deutsehen  Kirehenrechis 
(Strassburg,  1878);  and  another  by  Meyrick  in  his  article  ''Marriage,** 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Diet,  of  Christ  Antiquities.  The  rigid 
theological  point  of  view  is  taken  by  Watkins,  Holy  Matrimony 
(London,  1896);  and  Luckock,  History  of  Marriage  (London,  1894). 
Among  similar  works,  mainly  controversial,  may  be  consulted  Ap 
Richard,  Marriage  and  Divorce  (London,  1888);  Cavemo,  Treatise  on 
Divorce  (Madison,  1889);  Hovey,  T?ie  Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce 
(Philadelphia,  1866),  Greve,  Die  Ehescheidung  naeh  der  Lehre  des 
Neuen  Testamentes  (Leipzig,  1873);  and  the  anonymous  Ueber  den 
einzig  wahren  Ehescheidungsgrund  in  der  christ.  Kirehe  (Bayreuth, 
1838).  Standard  Catholic  treatises  are  Cigoi,D»e  UnauflOsbaHeeit  der 
Christ.  Ehe  (Paderbom,  1896);  Didon,  Indissolubility  et  divorce  (4th 
ed.,  Paris,  1880);  or  the  German  translation  of  the  same  by  Schneider 
(Regensburg,  1893);  Baekov6ny,  De  matrimonio  in  eoefo.  oath. 
(Augustas  Vindelicorum,  1837);  Scheicher-Binder,  Praktisekes  Hand- 
hueh  des  kath.  Eherechts  (4th  ed.,  Freiburg,  1891);  and  especially 
Perrone,  De  matrimonio  christ.  (Leodii,  1861).  Pompen  has  a  special 
Traetatus  de  dispensatUmibus  et  de  revalidatione  mat.  (2d  ed., 
Amsterdam,  1897). 

On  Germanic  law  and  custom  eee  Tacitus's  Qermania;  the  Menu- 
m/enta  Oermaniae  Historica;  and  the  collections  of  Thorpe,  Schmid, 
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and  Liebennann.  Heuseler's  InatituUonen,  Weinhold's  DeuUehe 
Frauen,  Grimm's  BeehUalterthUmert  Brunner's  BeehUgesehichtef  and 
the  similar  works  of  Schroeder,  Zoepfl,  and  Walter  have  all  been  con- 
sulted. The  penitentials,  containing  evidence  of  compromise  between 
Teutonic  usage  and  the  strict  dogmas  of  the  church,  may  be  found  in 
Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CounciU;  Wasser- 
schleben,  Bussordnungen  (Halle,  1851);  and  Schmitz,  BtMibikchier 
(Mayence,  1883).  These  have  largely  superseded  the  older  works  of 
Kuntsmann,  Die  laieinischen  PoenitenUaXbiUher  der  Angelaachten 
(Mayence,  18i4);  and  Hildebrand,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  germ.  Poenu 
tentiaibfleher  (WtLrzburg,  1851).  The  penitentials  are  analyzed  by 
Bennecke,  Esmein,  and  Freisen;  also  by  Hinschius,  *'Das  Eheschei- 
dungsrecht  nach  den  angelsAch.  nnd  frank.  Bussordnungen,"  in  Zeit- 
sehrift  fitr  deuUches  Bechi^  XX ;  and  Rosenthal,  Die  Bechtafolgen  dea 
Ehebruehs  naeh  kan.  und  deuUGh.  Beeht  (Warzburg,  1880).  In  this 
connection  may  also  be  read  Heller,  Ueber  die  Strafe  dee  Ehebruehs 
(Ulm,  1773);  WAchter,  Abhandlungen  aiis  dem  Strafrechte  (Leipzig, 
1835),  I,  dealing  with  EntflUirung  and  Nothzucht;  Wilda,  Strafreeht 
(Halle,  1842);  and  Pollen,  Faial  Conaequencee  of  Adultery  (London, 
1772),  giving  literary  and  other  curiosities  of  the  subject.  A  useful 
book  18  Boehmer's  Ueber  die  Ehegeaetze  im  Zeitalter  KarU  dee  Qroseen 
(Qottingen,  1826),  discussing  the  inconsistency  of  temporal  and  ecclesi- 
astical legislation  regarding  divorce;  as  is  also  Sdralek's  Hinkmare 
Outaehten  aber  die  Eheecheidung  dee  K(hiige  Lothar  II.  (Freiburg, 
1881). 

Primary  sources  for  the  settlement  of  the  canon  law  on  the  subject 
of  divorce  are  the  Deeretum  of  Gratian  and  the  other  materials  com- 
prised in  Richter-Friedberg's  Corpus  juris  eanonicL  For  England 
Johnson's  Canons  and  Godolphin's  Bepartorium  canonicum  (3d  ed., 
London,  IdST)  are  serviceable.  The  state  of  the  law  in  the  age  of  the 
decretalistB  may  be  learned  from  Wunderlich*8  edition  of  Tancred*s 
Summa  de  matrimonio  (Gottingen,  1841);  and  for  its  historical  develop- 
ment the  great  works  of  Esmein  and  Freisen,  elsewhere  mentioned,  are 
indispensable.  Schulte's  Lehrbuch  and  the  Lehrbueh  of  Friedberg 
cover  the  subject.  Li  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  church  should  be  read  Sohm,  '*  Die  geist.  Gerichtsbarkeit  im  frank. 
Reich,"  in  ZKB^  IX  (Tubingen,  1870).  For  the  matrimonial  experiences 
of  Margaret  of  Scotland,  illustrating  the  facility  of  divorce  by  indirect 
methods  under  the  canon  law,  see  Tait's  article  in  the  Diet  of  Nat, 
Biog^f  XXXVI ;  and  similar  material  in  the  Reports  of  the  Historic€d 
Manuscripts  Commission.  For  the  literature  relating  to  the  Council 
of  Trent  consult  Bibliographical  Note  VII. 

The  foundation  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  divorce  was  laid  by 
Martin  Luther.    His  writings  on  the  subject  may,  of  course,  be  found 
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in  his  collected  works  mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note  IX;  or  in  the 
source-book  of  Strampff,  Luther:  Ueber  die  Ehe  (Berlin,  1857) ;  while 
the  more  important  papers  are  reprinted  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Kleinere 
Schriften  Dr.  Martin  Luthers:  van  Ehe-  und  Kloatersadien  (Bielefeld 
and  Leipzig,  1877).  An  earlier  book  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
is  FrobOse's  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  emste,  kr(Jtftige  Worte  fiber  Ehe  und 
eheliehe  Verhdltnisse  (Hanover,  1825).  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Luther's  relatively  conservative  teaching  regarding  the  scriptural 
grounds  of  divorce  is  adopted  in  the  main  by  the  theologians  Brenz, 
Wie  yn  Eheaaehen  .  ,  ,  .  zu  Handeln  (1530) ;  Bugenhagen,  Von  Ehe- 
hruch  und  Weglavfen  (1539);  also  in  the  collections  of  Sarcerius,  below 
mentioned ;  Chemnitz,  Examen  concUii  tridentini  (Frankfort,  1615) ; 
Beza,  Traetatio  de  repudiis  et  divortiis  (Geneva,  1568) ;  the  jurists 
Eling,  Matrimonialium  eauaarum  tractatue  (1st  ed.,  Frankfbrt,  1563; 
3d  ed.,  here  cited,  1577),  being  a  reprint  of  the  title  ''De  nuptiis"  of  his 
Enarrationes  in  IneHtutUmes  (1542);  Beust,  Tractatua  dejure  eonnu- 
biorum  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1502);  idem,  Tractatua  de  eponacdibua  et  matri- 
manii$  (Wittenberg,  1586);  Schneidewin,  Commentariua  in  Inatitutionea 
(1st  ed.,  Wittenberg,  1571) ;  and  idem,  De  nuptiia  (Jena,  1585),  being  a 
part  of  the  earlier  work  published  by  the  heirs  after  the  author's 
death.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  more  stringent  tendency  is 
represented  by  the  theologians  Bidembach,  De  cauaia  matrimonidlibua 
tractatua  (Frankfort,  1608) ;  Mentzer,  De  conjugio  tractaiua  (Witten- 
berg, 1612) ;  and  by  the  jurists  Cyprftus,  De  connubiorumjure  (Frank- 
fort, 1605) ;  Nicolai,  Tr€ictatua  de  repudiia  et  divortiia  (Dresden,  1685) ; 
and  Brouwer,  De  jure  eonnvbiorum  (Amsterdam,  1665),  whose  book 
has  the  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the  Index.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  age  of  Luther  a  more  liberal  direction  is  taken  by  Erasmus, 
Annat.  in  Nov.  Teatam.  (Basel,  1515) ;  whose  influence,  according  to 
Richter,  is  felt  by  Zwingli,  **Ordnung  wie  zu  Zurich  «...  Hber  eelich 
sachen  gericht  soil  werden'*  (1525):  in  Bichter,  Kirchordnungen^  I, 
21, 22 ;  and  his  **  Ck>mmentary  on  Matthew  xiz,  9,"  in  Richter,  Beitrdge^ 
7 ;  and  by  Zwingli's  disciple  Bullinger,  Der  chriaUieh  Eheatand  (1579). 
The  lazer  tendency  is  also  represented  by  Lambert  of  Avignon,  De 
aaero  conjugio  (Strasburg,  1524) ;  Melanchthon,  "De  oonjugio"  (1551), 
in  Opera,  I  (Erlangen,  1828) ;  Bucer,  whose  work  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  Reformation ;  the  jurist  Monner,  Tract,  de 
matrimonio  et  clandeatinia  conjugiia  (Jena,  1561);  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  especially  by  HtLlsemann,  Eoetenaio  breviarii  iheologici 
(3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1655) ;  and  the  jurist  Forster,  De  nuptiia  (Wittenberg, 
1617).  The  more  essential  parts  of  the  works  of  Luther,  Brenz,  Bugen- 
hagen, Bullinger,  and  Melanchthon  may  also  be  found  in  that  remark- 
able treasury  of  materials  gathered  by  Sarcerius,  Ein  Buch  vom  . 
heUigen  Eheatande  (1563) ;  enlarged  under  title  Corpuajuria  fnatrima- 
niaiia  (Frankfort,  1569). 
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HeadiTig  the  medem  literature  is  Richter's  able  BeUrOge  $sur 
OeBchiehte  dea  EheaeheidungtreehU  in  der  evang,  Rirehe  (Berlin, 
1866),  which  has  the  special  merit  of  first  classifying  the  post-Reforma- 
ticm  writers  on  divorce  according  to  their  more  rigid  or  more  liberal 
tendencies.  The  subject  is  also  treated  with  the  usual  precision  and 
thoroughness  in  his  Lehrbuch  des  kath.  und  evang.  Kirehenrechta 
(8th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1886).  Important  likewise  are  Strippelmann,  Das 
Ehucheidungsreeht  (Cassel,  1864);  Qoeschen,  *<£he"  in  Herzog's 
fncyelc^Miedie,  m,  666-707  (Stuttgart  and  Hamburg,  1866);  Hauber, 
''Eihescheidung  im  Reformations-Jahrhundert,"  in  JdhrbHeher  fUr 
deutsehe  TheoJogie  (1867),  II ;  Hubrich,  Das  Beeht  der  Eheseheidung 
(Berlin,  1891);  Buchka,  Das  mecklenburgisehe  Eheseheidungsrecht 
(Wismar,  1886);  Grftbner,  Ueber  Desertion  und  Quasideseriion  (Col- 
berg,  1882);  and  Friedberg,  ''Beitrftge  zur  Geschichte  des  brand.- 
preusB.  Eherechts,**  in  ZKB.^  VIII  (Tubingen,  1886-87).  Weydmann, 
Luiher  (Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1860),  has  two  chapters  on  Luther's 
▼iewB  and  his  matrimonial  life.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  VoL  III 
of  Schulte's  Oeseihichte  der  QueUen  und  Litteratur  des  can,  Beehts 
(Stuttgart,  1880)  provide  a  mass  of  valuable  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical material  for  the  whole  post-Reformation  period. 

Richter's  well-edited  and  now  exceedingly  scarce  Kirehenardnun- 
gen  des  seehszehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Weimar,  1816)  contains  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Evangelical  churches  on  marriage  and  divorce.  Especially 
important  fbr  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  very  rare  Des  Herzog- 
ihums  Wirtemberg  emeuerte  Ehe-  und  Ehe-Oeriehts-Ordnung  (Stutt- 
gart, 1687),  marking  the  beginning  of  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the 
divorce  problem.  The  eccle^astical  ordinances  are  analyzed  by 
Qoeschen,  DoeMna  de  matrinumio  (Halle,  1848) ;  and  by  Dietrich, 
EvangeUsehes  Eheseheidungsrecht  (Erlangen,  1892).  Original  divorce 
decrees  and  opinions  are  collected  in  Bruckner's  Deeisiones  Juris 
matrinumialis^  II  (Gotha,  1724) ;  and  several  cases  are  published  by 
Schleusner,  ''Anfftnge  des  protest  Eherechts,"  in  ZKO^  XIII  (Gotha, 
1892).  The  best  monographs  on  the  evolution  of  jurisdiction  and 
prooees  in  such  causes,  aside  from  the  work  of  Dietrich  just  mentioned, 
are  Geffcken,  ''Zur  lUteeten  Geschichte  und  ehegericht.  Praxis  des 
Leipzig.  Konsist,"  in  ZKB.^  3,  Folge,  IV  (Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1894) ; 
HinHchins,  "Beitrflge  zur  Geschichte  des  Desertionsprocesses,"  tbtci, 
II  (Berlin,  1862) ;  and  especially  StOhwl,  Ueber  das  kmdesherrliche 
Eheseheidungsrecht  (Berlin,  1891),  the  first  part  of  which  having 
already  appeared  in  ZKR^  XVIII  (Freiburg  and  TQbingen,  1883). 
StOlzel  holds  that  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  grant  divorce 
is  originally  a  right  of  episcopal  dispensation,  and  that  his  authority  is 
not  superseded  by  the  imperial  law  of  1876.  On  the  controversy  grow- 
ing out  of  this  dual  question  see  Meurer,  Das  landesherrliche  Ehe- 
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acheidungareeht  (Freiburg,  1891) ;  and  compare  Scheurl,  **  Die  Abiaeung 
des  EherechtB  von  dem  Kirchenrecht,"  in  ZKR^  XIII  (Tubingen, 
1876);  Buchka,  **Das  Eheschlieesangsrecht,"  «&»<.»  XVI;  Sicherer, 
Peraonnenatand  und  Eheachlieanmg  (Erlangen,  1879) ;  the  two  disser- 
tations of  Wasserschleben,  each  entitled  Das  Eheacheidungareeht 
kraft  landesh.  MachtvoUkammenheit  (Giessen,  1877;  Berlin,  1880);  and 
Hinschius,  Das  Beichsgesetz  (3d  ed.,  1890).  On  the  rise  of  the  early 
consistorial  courts  see  especially  Mejer,  "Anfftnge  des  Wittenberger 
Consistoriums,'*  in  ZKR.,  XIII  (Tabingen,  1876);  idem,  **  Zur  Geschichte 
des  ftlteeten  protest.  Eherechts,**  ibid.,  XVI  (TQbingen,  1881) ;  both 
articles  being  reprinted  with  other  matter  in  his  Zum  KireJienreeht 
des  ReformaHon^jahrhunderts  (Hanover,  1891). 

Since  the  Reformation  the  questions  of  the  proper  grounds  of 
divorce  and  of  the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  have  given  rise  to 
perennial  discussion.  Among  the  many  writings  so  produced  may  be 
mentioned  Gerlach,  KireJienreehtliehe  Untersuchung  (Erlangen,  1839); 
Savigny,  ^'Darstellung  der  in  den  preuss.  Gesetzen  Ober  die  Eheschei- 
dung  untemommenen  Reform,"  in  Vermischte  Sehriften,  V  (Berlin, 
1860) ;  Holler,  Ueber  Ehescheidung  und  Wiederverehlichung  gesehie- 
dener  Qatten  (Berlin,  1865) ;  Hundrich,  Ueber  Ehen  und  Scheidungen 
(Breslau,  1865);  Seidler,  Beitrdge  eur  Beform  der  preuss,  Oesetzgebung 
(Nordhausen,  1861);  Hoyer,  Die  Ehescheidungsfrage  (Berlin,  1860); 
Scheurl,  Zur  praktischen  LOsung  der  Ehescheidungsfrage  (NQmberg, 
1861);  Harless,  Die  Ehescheidungsfrage  (Stuttgart,  1861);  Brftnnig,  Das 
Recht  der  Ehescheidung  (Zwickau,  1861) ;  Huschke,  Was  lehrt  Qottes 
Wort  fiber  die  Ehescheidung  f  (Leipzig  and  Dresden,  1860);  idem, 
Beleuchtung  der  EinvHlrfe  gegen  meine  Schrift  (Leipzig  and  Dresden, 
1861).  Among  the  many  Latin  dissertations  on  the  subject  are  Major, 
De  separatione  cohabitaUonis  (Ttlbingen,  1675) ;  Eckstein,  De  divoriio 
ex  causa  desertumis  (Tubingen,  1675);  Wagner,  De  divortiOt  et  eanvietus 
eomjugalis  separatione  (Magdeburg,  1723) ;  Menmiinger,  De  divarUo 
propter  insidias  vitae  structas  (Halle,  1738);  Struwius,  Dejure  divor- 
tiorum  (Jena,  1735);  Seiff,  De  divortio  totali  (Giessen,  1740);  Moesheim, 
De  divortio  (Jena,  1737, 1773) ;  Scopp,  Tractaius,  de  jure  divortiorum 
(Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1756) ;  Wunderlich,  De  separatione  a  tharo  et 
mensa  (Jena,  1774) ;  and  especiaUy  the  Controversiae  drca  jura  divor- 
tiorum (2d  ed.,  Halle,  1729),  being  a  reprint  of  tracts  of  Kayser,  Lange, 
and  Michaelis.  For  the  more  recent  development  of  the  law  in  German 
lands  see  Schilling,  Der  Ehescheidungsprocess  in  den  sOchsischen 
Oerichten  (Leipzig,  1831);  Ehegerichts-Ordnung  fUr  den  Kanton  Bcuel- 
Stadtheil  (Basel,  1857);  Lauenstein,  Hannoverisches  Eliereeht  und 
Process'Verfdhren  (Hanover,  1869);  Peters,  Die  Ehescheidung  (Berlin, 
1881);  Wasserschleben,  Dow  Ehescheidungsrecht  (Berlin,  1887);  Hergen- 
hahn,  Das  EhesctUiessungs-  und  Ehescheidungs-Becht  (Hanover,  1890- 
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93);  Ney,  Dow  Kirehenrecht  (Berlin,  1886);  Part  II  of  Lehr,  Le  maHage^ 
le  divoTOBy  et  la  separation  (Paris,  1899) ;  Erles,  EheacKeidungsreeht 
und  Ehescheidungtproze8»  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1900);  and  Dedekind,  Dow 
protest  Ehescheidungtrecht  und  Verwandtea  (Braunschweig,  1872), 
containing  decisions  extending  over  many  years  with  full  bibliographi- 
cal citations. 

Of  primary  importance  for  the  Reformation  in  England  are  the 
writings  of  Becon,  Hooper,  Tyndale,  and  Whitgift,  all,  with  the  Original 
Letters^  comprised  in  the  publications  of  the  Parker  Society  and 
described  in  Bibliographical  Note  IX.  The  radical  doctrines  of 
Buoer's  De  regno  Chrieti  (1567)  were  supported  by  Milton,  who  pub- 
lished an  English  yeision  under  title  of  ''The  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer,*'  in  Prose  Works,  III.  Pocock's  Records  of  the  Bef or/nation: 
The  Divorce,  1527-1633  (Oxford,  1870),  has  placed  within  easy  reach  a 
fine  collection  of  original  materials  relating  to  Henry  VIII.*s  famous 
cause;  and  Huth,  TJie  Marriage  of  Near  Kin  (2d  ed.,  London,  1887), 
has  provided  a  bibliography  of  the  extensive  literature  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.  For  the  whole  period  Burnet's  History  of  the  Beformation 
(Iiondon,  1860)  is  of  service.  The  state  of  public  sentiment  is  reflected 
in  Raynold's  Ikfence  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churches  (1009, 
1610);  the  opposing  work  of  Bunny,  Of  Divorce  for  Adultery,  And 
Marrying  againe:  tliat  there  is  no  sufficient  warrant  so  to  do  (Oxford, 
1610;  prepared  for  publication  in  1595);  and  the  curious  Lawes  Reso- 
lutions of  Womens  Rights  (London,  1632).  The  corruption  and 
injustice  often  attending  the  proceedings  of  the  old  spiritual  courts 
in  actions  for  annulment  of  wedlock  are  revealed  in  Archbishop  Abbot's 
The  Case  of  Impoteney  As  Debated  in  England,  In  that  Remarkable 
Tryal  An.  1613,  between  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Lady  Frances 
HouKird  (London,  1715),  in  which  King  James  I.  appears  in  the  rOle  of 
pander  to  the  lust  of  his  guilty  favorite.  The  publication  of  this  book, 
a  century  after  it  was  written,  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
similar  Pleadings  for  the  Marquis  de  Oesvres  against  the  Mar- 
chioness (London,  1714).  In  this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
illustrative  material  the  Cases  of  Divorce  for  Several  Causes  (London, 
1715);  and  the  Crim.  Con.  Actions  and  Trials  and  other  Legal  Proceed- 
ings relating  to  Marriage  before  the  passing  of  the  present  Divorce  Act 
(London,  n.  d.).  With  these  may  be  compared  the  modem  case  Ehe- 
seheidungs-Process  Colin-Campbell  (London,  1886).  For  the  Stuart 
period  have  also  been  used  Barrington,  Observations  Upon  the  Statutes 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1766);  Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (London, 
1800);  Ck>ke,  Reports  (London,  1826);  his  Institutes ;  and  the  Reports 
of  Croke,  Kelyng,  and  Marche. 

Milton's  "Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  "Tetrachordon,** 
and  "  Colasterion "  may  be  found  in  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  his  Prose 
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Works  (London,  1889-80).  The  only  special  work  on  parliamentary 
divorce  is  that  contained  in  Macqueen's  Ptueticdl  Treatise  an  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Hottse  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council 
(London,  1842).  There  are  a  number  of  papers  relating  to  the  early 
cases  in  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
Morgan,  Marriage^  AdtUtery,  and  Divorce  (Oxford,  1826),  has  a  long 
account;  and  the  Lord  Boos  suit  gave  rise  to  The  Case  of  Divorce  and 
Re-Marriage  (London,  1673).  The  proceedings  in  the  Northampton 
case  may  be  found  in  Howell's  State  Trials^  XII. 

The  Statutes  at  Large  and  Hansaid's  Parliamentary  Debates  are,  of 
course,  in  frequent  requisition.  For  the  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to 
afiOnity  and  divorce  important  sources  are  the  **  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners*'  (affini^),  in  Brit.  Documents,  1847-8,  XXVIII  (Lon- 
don, 1848);  ** First  Report  of  the  Commissioners"  (divorce),  ibid., 
185^-3,  XL  (London,  1863);  "Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  1844"  (divorce),  reprinted  ibid.;  A  Return  giving 
an  Outline  of  Marriage  Laws,  and  the  State  of  the  Law  of  Divorce,  in 
three  parts  (London,  1894);  Return  of  the  Number  of  Divorces,  Part  I, 
*<  Foreign  Countries; "  Part  II,  **  Brit.  Colonies  "  (London,  1895-96);  and 
the  Report  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
1885  (divorce). 

The  development  of  a  liberal  sentiment  in  contemporary  literature 
may  be  traced  in  A  Treatise  Concerning  Adultery  and  Divorce 
(London,  1700);  Two  Caaes:  The  First  of  Adultery  and  Divorce 
(ix>ndon,  1702);  the  anonymous  Essay  upon  Divorcement  (London, 
1715),  replying  to  Milton;  Salmon,  A  Critical  Essay  Concerning  Mar- 
riage (London,  1824),  accepting  Milton's  views;  Cri  d*une  honnHe 
femms  qui  rMame  le  divorce  (London,  1770);  Observations  on  the 
Marriage  Laws  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Ccue  of  Desertion 
(London,  1815);  and  Plea  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Divorce  Laws 
(London,  1831).  With  these  writers  may  be  compared  Ireland,  Nuptiae 
saerae  (London,  1801, 1821, 1830),  opposing  Bishop  Horsley's  argument 
that  in  case  of  divorce  the  Scriptures  directly  prohibit  the  marriage  of 
the  adulterer  with  the  adulteress;  Tebbs,  Essay  on  the  Scripture 
Doctrines  of  Adultery  and  Divorde  (London,  1822),  too  harshly  accused 
of  plagiarism  by  the  author  of  the  preceding  book;  Keble,  Sequel  of 
the  Argumient  against  immediately  repealing  the  Laws  which  treat  the 
Nuptial  Bond  as  indissoluble  (Oxford,  1857),  opposing  the  proposed 
divorce  law;  and  Browne,  The  Marriage  of  Divorced  Persons  in 
Church  (London  and  New  York,  1896),  taking  a  reactionary  position. 

Important  for  the  chapter  are  Glasson,  Histoire  du  droit  et  des 
institutions  .  .  .  .  de  VAngleterre  (Paris,  1882-83);  Cleveland,  Woman 
under  the  English  Law  (London,  1896);  Barclay,  La  femme  anglaise 
(Paris,  1896);  Lehr,  Le  mariage,  le  divorce,  et  la  separation  (Paris, 
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1899);  Lecky,  Demoeraey  and  Liberty  (New  York,  1896);  Neubauer, 
*'£heBcheidnng  im  Aualande,"  in  ZVR.,  VII  (Stuttgart,  1887);  Swin- 
deien,  "Ueber  das  Gfitterrecht  der  Ehefrau  in  England,"  ibid.t  V 
(Stut^rt,  1884);  Hirschfeld,  ''The  Law  of  Divorce  in  England  and  in 
Qermany,"  in  Law  Quarterly  Beview^  XIII,  October  (London,  1897); 
Montmorency,  ''The  Changing  Status  of  a  Married  Woman,'*  ibid^ 
April  (London,  1897);  and  the  able  article  "Divorce,"  in  Law  Beview 
(English),  I  (London,  1845).  The  absurd  conflicts  of  English  and 
Scottish  law»  as  illustrated  especially  by  Lolley's  case,  are  discussed  in 
Brougham's  "Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Legiti- 
macy" (1835)  and  his  "Speech  on  the  Scotch  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Bills"  (1835),  both  in  Speeches^  III  (London,  1838);  Fraser,  Conflict  of 
the  Laws  in  Caae  of  Divorce  (Edinburgh,  1800);  and  Fergusson,  Reports 
of  Some  DecieUme  (Edinburgh,  1817);  while  the  proceedings  in  divorce 
under  the  old  law  are  treated  by  Poynter,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of 
the  Eedesicutical  Courts  in  Doctors  Commons  (London,  1822).  Besides 
the  technical  treatises  of  Bishop,  Geary,  Ernst,  and  Hammick  may  be 
consulted  Spence,  Equitable  Jurisdiction  (Philadelphia,  1846);  Baker, 
Husband  and  Wife  and  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act^  1882 
(London,  1882);  Barrett-Leonard,  The  Position  in  Law  of  Woman 
(London,  1883);  Shelford,  Marriage  and  Divorce  (London,  1841); 
Browne,  Divorce  and  Alimony  (Philadelphia,  1890);  Browning,  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  tJie  Court  for  Divorce  (London,  1882);  idem, 
Exposition  of  the  Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  (London,  1872);  and 
Harrison,  Probate  and  Divorce  (4th  ed.,  London,  1891).  Among  the 
works  elsewhere  described  from  which  aid  has  been  derived  are  those 
of  Bracton,  Blackstone,  Reeves,  Bum,  JeafFreson,  Lingard.  Wharton, 
P611ock  and  Maitland,  and  Haggard,  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  London  (London,  1822). 

For  the  literature  relating  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
and  other  kindred  see  a  footnote  below  and  the  elaborate  bibliography 
by  Huth  in  the  work  already  mentioned.] 

L      THE  BABLT  OHBISTIAN  DOOTBINE  AND  THE  THBOBT  OF  THE 

OANON  LAW 

a)  HistoricalelementaoftheChrisUanteaching. — ^Accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  earliest  Christian  teaching  divorce, 
properly  so  called,  is  strongly  condemned,  though  by  a  strict 
interpretation  of  its  letter  it  may  not  be  entirely  forbidden. 
Between  the  first  assertion  of  the  new  doctrine  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  canonical  theory  of  absolute  indissolubility  of 
the  marriage  bond  intervenes  a  struggle  of  twelve  hundred 
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years,  whose  more  salient  features  may  now  be  sketched  in 
rapid  outline. 

To  understand  the  influences  which  aided  in  molding  the 
conceptions  of  the  founders  of  the  Christian  church  relative 
to  marriage  and  divorce,  one  must  first  of  all  notice  the  legal 
and  social  environment  By  each  of  the  three  systems  of  law 
with  which  originally  the  Christians  were  most  acquainted 
marriage  was  treated  as  a  private  or  lay  contract,  and  its 
dissolution  was  therefore  freely  allowed.  Among  the  early 
Greeks,  at  any  rate  in  the  Homeric  age,  divorce  is  thought, 
on  slender  evidence,  to  have  been  entirely  unknown,'  al- 
though the  practice  arose  later.  By  the  Athenian  law, 
which  probably  was  not  entirely  supplanted  by  the  Boman 
until  212  A.D.,'  it  was  freely  granted  to  either  spouse.  The 
benefit  inured,  however,  mainly  to  the  husband,  since  to 
begin  proceedings  for  a  divorce  the  wife  was  required  to 
present  in  person  to  the  archon  a  written  statement  of  her 
desire;  and  this,  in  a  society  where  popular  sentiment  rele- 
gated woman  to  a  seclusion  truly  oriental,  it  was  in  practice 
exceedingly  hard  to  do.' 

By  the  Jewish  law,  as  it  still  existed  at  the  dawn  of  the 
present  era,  divorce  was  the  one-sided  privilege  of  the  man.' 

1  HoiCBB,  Odyuey^  z,  58 ;  zzii,  8S.  Cf,  Msdib-SohOmann,  Der  atti9che  Proeeu^  II, 
610 ;  GxFFOKSN,  EhcKheiduno  vcr  OraUany  12 ;  Glabson,  Le  marioife  civil  et  ie  divorce^ 
161 ;  Hbuza,  PolyffanUe  und  PelUkat,  64  n.  7. 

sOhftciobn,  op,  ctt.,  15. 

sThns  Alcibiades  "ooUeoted  a  band  of  men  and  dragged*'  hia  wife  Hipparete 
from  the  archon,  when  she  attempted  to  get  a  divorce  on  aooonnt  of  his  Uoentions- 
ness:  Woolskt,  Divorce  and  Divorce  LeoitHation^  SI.  Qf.  OsFFOXXif,  op,  di,^  12, 18; 
and  in  general  on  the  Orecian  law  of  divorce  see  MsiEB-ScHOMANir,  Der  atHeche  Pro- 
ces»,  II,  510-18;  MOi^bb,  Handbueh  der  AUerthunuwia$en»chaft;  MOllbb  akd 
Bausb'b  Die  griech,  Prival-und  KriegtaUerihUmer  (1888),  152;  Popp,  Ehetch€idvno, 
12-18 :  TxssOT,  Le  mariage,  58  ff . ;  Oi^asson,  Mariage  civil  et  le  divorce,  151-63 ;  WooL- 
BBT,  op.  cit,t  25-84.  The  nnfavorable  position  of  the  Athenian  woman  is  disoossed  by 
Hbuza,  Die  EhebegrHnduno  nach  aUi§chem  BecMe,  21, 22 ;  Oidb,  La  /emme,  68  ff .,  74  ff. ; 
COMBIBB,  Du  divorce,  17  ff . ;  Tbbbs,  EtMay,  44  ff . 

«0n  Jewish  divorce  in  general  see  Stubbb,  Die  Ehe  im  aUen  Tettament,  81, 82; 
Fbaenbbl,  arwtdUfUen  de$  mMaiech-ialmud.  EherechU,  42  ff . ;  Metbb,  Die  Seehte  der 
laraeUten,  Athener  und  BOmer,  n,  870  ff. ;  Dusohax,  Dae  tno9cUach4dliMtd,  Ehereeht^ 
88  ff. ;  Miohablib,  Ehegetetzen  Moeia,  858, 850 ;  Licht80B3EIN,  IKe  Ehe  nach  mosoiscA- 
talmud,  Auffamano,  85  ff. ;  MtbTiCTNBB,  The  Jeuriah  Law  of  Divorce,  115  ff. ;  Stbxffkl- 
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At  most  there  was  only  a  faint  trace  of  the  woman's  later 
right,  sanctioned  by  the  Talmud,  of  demanding  a  separation.^ 
Legally,  for  the  slightest  reason,  as  the  school  of  Hillel 
justly  maintained,  the  husband  could  put  away  the  wife  by 
simply  handing  her  a  ''get*'  or  bill  of  divorce.*  By  the 
written  law  only  in  two  cases,  for  grave  misconduct,  was  he 
deprived  of  this  power;'  though  in  practice  there  were  several 
ameliorating  conditions  which  tended  to  put  a  check  upon 
arbitrary  action.  Thus,  while  divorce  was  a  private  trans- 
action, certain  formalities  had  to  be  observed  in  connection 
with  the  ''get**  which  secured  the  restraining  influence  of 
publicity;^  and  in  case  the  wife  was  unjustly  repudiated  the 

■AMV,  EkieKheldwnoarechtyStt.;TaaoTtLemaria0etUtt.;Tovr,  Eheteheiduno,^  ft.; 
QULMaoa,  Le  mariage  civil  ei  le  divoree^  145-60;  Tbbbs,  JBiaay,  8  ff. ;  Gidb,  Lafemme^ 
56 ff.;  COMBIXB,  Du  ditKyroe,  20ff.;  Woolbkt,  Diwree  and  Divorce  LeffitUMon,  lO-U; 
Tbwzso,  TkeFamikf,  40-44;  GKFFCKBr,  Ehe$cheiduno  vcr  OraUan,  14, 16;  and  espe- 
eUBy  the  admirable  book  of  Ambam,  The  Jewith  Law  qf  Divorce,  22  ff.  Amoii«  oon- 
trovenial  works  see  LucsocK,  JJwtory  qf  Marriage^  16ff.;  Ap  Bzcbasd,  Marrioffe 
OMliMoorve,  54  ff.,  62-72;  BEOwmt^  Marriage  <tf  Divorced  Per9on»  in  Churchy  5  ft 

iBzod.  21:7-11;  as  interpreted  by  Ahbajc,  The  Jewiah  Law  of  Dfoorce,  56  ff.; 
IIZI.TOH'8  Prow  Worhe,  m,  185  ff.,  822  ff. 

t'*  Wban  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  eome  to  pass  that  she 
find  no  fa^oor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  onoleanness  in  her ;  then  let 
him  write  her  a  biU  of  dlToroement,  and  giye  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his 
boose.  And  wlien  she  is  departed  out  of  his  boose,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's 
wife.*^'>I)eot. 24: 1, 2.  The  Hebrew  Ervaih  Dabar^  here  translated  "onoleanness," 
literally  "the  nakedness  of  the  matter,"  or  "  something  unseemly,**  are  the  doobtfal 
words.  The  school  of  Hillel,  or  the  "  broad  constmotionists  of  the  BiUe,*'  held  "  that 
the  hnsband  need  not  assign  any  reason  whateTer  for  his  divorce,  and  that  he  may, 
for  instance,  if  he  please,  divorce  his  wife  for  spoiling  his  food.**  On  the  other  hand, 
the  school  of  Shammai,  or  the  "  strict  constmotionists,**  held  that  sexual  immorality 
was  the  only  seriptoral  ground  of  divorce :  Amram,  op.  cit.,  82  ff.  Some  writers  who 
accept  the  view  of  the  schcwl  of  Shammai  for  the  ancient  law  admit  that,  in  conse- 
quanee  of  moral  defeneration,  the  broad  constroctionists  were  right  for  the  days  of 
Christ:  see  Doschak,  op»  et<.,  88ff.;  LxoHTBommr,  op,  ett.,  88;  Mzblzikbs,  op.  cif., 
118-20.  Qf.  Omffcudt,  op.  cit.^  74;  Woolsbt,  op.  ct<.,  15  ff.;  Txssor,  op,  city  49; 
TKBB8,  op,  dUy  28-80. 

sDeut.  22:18-19, 28, 29:  The  case  of  the  raviaher  and  that  of  the  husband  who 
falaaly  accuses  the  wife  of  ante-nuptial  incontinence ;  in  the  latter  instance  he  is  not 
to  **  put  her  away  aU  his  days,*'  which  mi^ht  be  a  trifle  hard  on  the  woman,  unless 
indeed  custom  allowed  her  the  ri«rht  to  free  herself.  See  Ahbajc,  op,  city  41ff.  By 
the  iii«*»t>jth  or  oral  law  other  restrictions  are  gradually  imposed :  Odd.,  46. 

*  Before  the  compilation  of  the  Mlshnah  the  form  of  the  get  "was  not  yet  strictly 
flzed«  it  only  having  been  required  to  contain,  besides  the  date  and  the  names  of  the 
parties,  the  words  *  Thou  art  now  free  for  any  man.*  **  But  later  custom  required  a 
more  elaborate  form  and  the  "presence  of  at  least  ten  persons.**— Miblzdixb,  The 
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dower,  representing  the  ancient  mohar^  or  purchase  price  of 
the  bride,  had  to  be  paid  to  her  from  the  husband^s  property.* 
Moreover,  some  of  the  limitations  of  the  hosband^s  despotic 
power  recognized  by  the  Mishnah  or  oral  law  may  already 
have  been  in  force ;  and  the  highest  ethical  sentiment  among 
the  Jews  had  long  been  decidedly  against  too  great  freedom 
of  divorce.  It  was  the  rabbfs  duty  as  much  as  possible  to 
discourage  it  and  to  effect  reconciliations  between  husband 
and  wife.* 

Negatively,  however,  it  was  the  later  law  of  Bome  which 
had  most  to  do  with  shaping  the  ideas  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  relative  to  the  nature  of  marriage  and  the  doctrine 
of  divorce.'  By  each  of  the  three  ancient  forms  of  marriage 
the  wife  came  or  might  come  under  the  power  of  the  hus- 
band, in  manu  viri.  In  the  family  she  was  legally  regarded 
as  being  in  a  daughter's  place,  in  loco  filiae;*  and  in  each 

Jemah  Law  qf  Marriage  and  Binoree^  128.  Erentnally  the  proeedue  in  ordering, 
writing,  and  daliTerins  the  bill  of  divoroe  beoame  complex,  and  it  t<x>k  place  before 
a  rabbi  specially  skilled  in  the  law,  who  thus  had  opportunity  to  check  hasty  or  nn- 
jnst  action  throoirh  his  advice  or  by  refusing  to  deliver  the  docnment:  see  Saal- 
■OHUXTZ,  DoM  motaUche  ReeM^  801;  MziLZiiraE,  op,  ctt,  Ud  ff.;  Dusohak,  Dob 
mMoUeHUaXmud,  JEherec^e,  96  ff. ;  especially  LzoRTSCHXur,  Die  Ehe  nach  moeaiech- 
talmud,  Avffaenmg^  94  ff. ;  and  Ahsajc,  op.  cit.^  lS2-20i,  both  giving  full  details  as  to 
the  "get."  For  the  form  of  the  "  get "  see  MnBiCK, "  Marriage,"  Diet  ChrUL  AnL,  U, 
1111;  Ahbak,  op.  eit,  157;  Lzohtsohbzn,  op,  ett,  IM;  Dubohax,  op,  cit,^  143,  144; 
MZBLZtMHB,  op,  eit,^  129;  Sbldhn,  Uxor  edrcueo,  m,  24:  in  Opera,  IV,  797. 

iFor  fall  details  see  Axxam,  op,  e»e.,  47, 48, 111-81;  MxBLZxmBB,  op,  oil.,  85-89; 
Stubbb,  Die  Ehe^  20, 21. 

I  Amkam,  op.  eit.^  25, 45, 78  ff. ;  Ljchtbohiin,  op,  ett,  87  ff. 

sin  general,  on  the  Roman  law  of  divorce,  see  Esmnr,  Miianget^  17 ff. ;  Sohm, 
InttituteB,  881-84,  841;  Puohta,  ImUiwHonen,  H,  408;  WIo&tbb,  Eheeeheidunffen 
bei  den  BOmem,  19  ff .,  62  ff. ;  Olasson,  Le  mariage  civil  et  le  divorce,  178  ff. ;  Bsnr, 
Dae  Privatrecht  und  der  CivUprozete  der  ROmer  (Leipsig,  1858),  445  ff.,  giving  a 
bibliography  of  the  older  literatnre ;  Popp,  EkeaeheidunOi  18  ff. ;  Tnsor,  Le  mariagCy 
56 ff.;  BEMmcKB,  Bhebrueh,  2 ff.;  Gombixb,  Du  divorce, 29 ff. ;  Thbbs,  Essay,  55 ff.; 
Zbzshkan,  D<u  W^iCreclU  der  orient,  Kirche,  4  ff. ;  Woolbbt,  Divorce  and  Divorce 
LeffialaUon,  84-49;  6kfv€KXN,  Eheeokeiduno  vor  Oratian,  9-12;  Stbzppklkahv,  She- 
seheiduniferecht,  81  ff . 

*  By  confarreaHo  and  coempUo  the  man  acquired  the  manue  at  the  nnptiaU ;  bat 
by  the  «mim,  or  the  form  throngh  which  transition  was  made  from  the  strict  to  the 
free  marriage,  he  seems  to  have  gained  it  only  by  a  year's  prescription:  when  the 
woman  neglected  her  privilege  of  trinocUwn,  In  the  meantime,  before  the  tnamu 
was  acquired,  it  is  a  qnesUon  whether  the  woman  was  legally  uxor  or  merely  uxoris 
toco:  KabIiOWA,  Die  Formen  der  rOm,  Ehe,  68  ff.;  Bobsbach,  Die  rOm,  Ehe,  156 ff.. 
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case  divorce  was  solely  the  husband's  prerogative.^  But  by 
the  beginning  of  onr  era  all  these  older  and  stricter  forms, 
with  their  consequent  one-sided  right  of  separation,  had 
been  practically  superseded  by  free  contract  in  which  the 
husband  and  wife  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.'  By 
this  form  marriage  became  a  simple  private  agreement.  The 
wife  did  not  pass  under  the  manu  of  the  husband.  She 
retained  full  control  of  her  property,  being  in  this  regard, 
as  it  were,  temporarily  deposited  at  her  husband's  side;' 
while  divorce  became  a  formless  private  transaction  to 
which  the  woman  was  as  freely  entitled  as  was  the  man.^ 

213  ff.;  Snojoro,  Die  Untermheid'mng  der  VerUfbnime  im  kanon,  Beeht,  5;  Sohm, 
/futttutea,  263;  Oi.ABaOM,  Le  mctriaoe  civil  et  le  divorce^  181, 174;  HOij>bb,  Die  r&m, 
Khe,  8  ff. ;  OsncKmr,  Bhacheiduno  vor  Gra<f'an,  10  n.  4,  who  eitos  other  authorities ; 
WlCHm,  Ekeieheidunoen  bei  den  JZOm^m,  28ff. 

>  Whether  the  cat^arreatio  or  saoramental  marriage  was  oriffinally  indissoluble 
even  for  the  man  is  nnoertain;  Imt  later  it  could  be  dissolved  by  di^arsotfo: 
QmrwvMJLM^  Wketekeidiwio  vcr  Orottcm,!!;  Sohm,  /njfitiite*,  881;  Fustbl  db  Gou- 
uuiOBB,  Andeid  CiiWt  00 ;  Thwino,  The  Family ^  S7 ;  Olasson,  Le  mariage  civil  et  le 
divorce,  174, 179 ;  Bossbach,  Die  rihn.  Ehe,  128  ff. ;  and  Esmbzk,  MSlanaea^  17  ff .,  who 
believes  at  first  eot^arreatio  was  indissoluble.  The  coemption  or  sale-marriage,  was 
disaolved  by  remandpation,  but  only  in  a  family  oounoU  including  the  wif^*s  rela- 
tives; but  whether  the  «mm  was  dissolTed  in  the  same  way  or  by  prescription  we  are 
not  informed :  Qbitckxm,  op.  ci<.,  11 ;  Bossbach,  op.  cit.,  ISl ;  Woolsbt,  Divorce  and 
Divorce  LegiOaUon^  87, 88 ;  Bbin,  Frivatrecht^  456;  Kumtzb,  Inttiiutionen  (Leipaig, 
1880),  I,  §776.  For  the  very  restricted  legal  grounds  of  divorce  under  the  sacra- 
BMatal  marriage  see  Uhobb,  Die  Ehe^  71 ;  and  in  general  compare  WIohthb,  Ehe- 
tckeidmnoen^  6  ff**  M  ff. 

*  After  the  second  Carthaginian  war  free  marriage,  or  matrimomiim  if ne  6«m> 
veniUme  in  manum  mariti^  until  that  time  regarded  cmly  as  nuUrinumium  Juri»  gen- 
fnim,  was  accepted  as  matrimonium  iutAum  for  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians ;  and 
it  rapidly  became  the  only  form  observed  among  the  Bomans,  except  that  confoT' 
rvaUo  was  preserved  for  the>lamtficf ;  while  the  «mm,  though  not  entirely  abolished, 
was  deprived  of  real  significance  by  a  venaUu  conmtUum  under  Tiberius  which  abro- 
gated the  effects  of  maniis  in  the  domain  of  private  law:  Ohftckbk,  op.  ci<.,  11, 12; 
op.  Tacitds,  Annaiet,  IV,  16;  Zhzbhman,  Dot  Shereckt  der  orient,  Kirche,  5.  On 
free  marriage  see  WIchthb,  op.  cit,  77  ff.,  96  ff. ;  Bossbach,  op.  cit.y  42-40, 182  ff.,  242; 
Kabi^owa,  Die  Formen  der  rOm.  JB%e,  79  ff. ;  Eskbxn,  Le  mariage  en  droit  eonom^iie, 
II,46;8oHX,/nset«iaet,263,267,268;  Uhobb,  Die  JC%e,  72  ff. 

*UJkm,  Ancient  Law,  ua. 

4  Freedom  of  divorce  in  matrimoniwn  tine  numu  reacted  upon  the  manui  mar- 
riages to  the  extent  that  the  causes  of  dissolution  were  increased  in  number. 

"The  famous  divorce  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Buga  [co.  620  A.  U.  C]  is  not  only  the 
first  Boman  divorce  in  general,  but  also  the  first  dissolution  of  a  mamw  marriage  in 
whieh  no  fault  but  merely  a  vitiwn  corporis  of  the  woman  was  assigned  *'  as  ground 
of  action.— Obitckbm,  op.  ct<.,  12.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  really  the 
first  divorce  among  the  Bomans:  WIchtbb,  op.  eit.,  82  ff.;  Gombibb,  Di*  divorce,  42 ff. 
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No  intervention  of  court  or  magistrate  was  essential.  So 
far,  indeed,  was  carried  the  theory  of  absolute  liberty  of 
either  spouse  to  dissolve  the  contract  that,  according  to 
Cicero,  the  jurists  in  one  case  were  in  doubt  whether  a 
divorce  did  not  legally  arise  ipso  facto  through  the  consum- 
mation of  a  second  marriage  by  one  of  the  parties  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  other.^  Augustus,  however,  introduced 
an  important  change  in  the  interest  of  publicity,  requiring 
the  party  wishing  a  divorce  to  declare  to  the  other  his  pur- 
pose in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman 
citizens  of  full  age;  otherwise  the  divorce  to  be  null  and 
void.'  But  there  was  no  intention  through  this  condition  of 
establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of 
divorce,  which  remained,  as  before,  a  private  legal  act  of  the 
interested  persona  ''Still  less  was  it  the  purpose  of  the 
state  to  put  any  material  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of 
divorce."*  To  this  liberty  there  was  but  one  exception. 
The  freedwoman  might  not  repudiate  her  patron,  her  former 
master,  who  had  taken  her  in  marriage.^  In  all  other  cases 
the  divorce,  however  arbitrary  or  unjust,  was  legally  effect- 
ive.    There  was  no  action  for  the  restitution  of   conjugal 

The  time  is  nnoertain.  Aooording  to  Dionysiiis,  the  diToroe  oconried  in  680  A.  U.  C. ; 
while  AuLUS  Obllius,  Noctm  attieae,  rv«  S,  §2,  ztU,  21,  gives  oonfosinglj  519  and 
528  as  the  date.  Ck>mpare  WIchtxb,  ctp.  ctl.,  78  ff.;  Sationt,  "Ueber  die  erste. 
Ehescheidunff  in  Bom/*  AbKand,  d.  k.  AhcuL  d,  WU,  in  BerUn,  181^16  (Berlin,  1818) ; 
Bein,  FrivatrccMj  450 ff.;  Kaxix>wa,  RechUgeKhichtet  188;  Olasbon,  Le  mariage 
civil  et  le  divorce^  175;  Woolskt,  Divorce,  99;  Thwzmo,  The  Family ,  86;  Popp,  Ehe- 
tcheidung,  22;  Lanobbon,  Du  divorce,  17. 

1  CiCBBO,  De  orat,,  1, 40, 56:  Oxffckbn,  op,  ett.,  12. 

3  By  the  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriie  of  ca.  18  B.  C. :  Okffckxm,  op,  eit„  15 ;  JOBS,  Die 
Ehegetetze  dee  Avguttut,  86-89.  For  the  best  analysis  of  the  Lex  Julia,  with  an 
account  of  the  preceding  history,  see  Eskbin,  JMkm^et,  71-169;  and  compare  Bbn- 
NBCBB,  Ehebruch,  2-6. 

•GSFFCBBN,  op.  Cit,,  15. 

4  By  the  Lex  JtUia  et  Papia  Poppaea  of  9  B.  C. ;  but  even  this  restriction  was 
narrowed  in  yarions  ways:  Oeffcken,  op,  eit,  15;  WIchtbb,  op,  eit,  148  ff.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  husband  was  compelled  to  put  away  a  wife 
guilty  of  adultery.  On  this  law  see  JOBS,  Die  EhegeUe  dee  AugwtuM,  49  ff. ;  Combdeb, 
Du  divorce,^ 
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rights;  thongh  the  responsible  party  might  in  certain  cases 
suffer  pecuniary  damage.' 

What  were  the  moral  and  social  results  of  this  excessive 
freedom  of  divorce?  To  many  the  answer  seems  easy 
enough;  for  during  the  later  republic  and  the  early  empire 
the  laxity  of  the  nuptial  bond  became  a  notorious  scandal. 
At  the  capital,  and  especially  in  the  imperial  circle,  wives  as 
well  as  husbands  gave  free  rein  to  their  licentious  passions. 
Marriage  became  unpopular.  A  recent  historian  even 
declares  that  '^  almost  always ''  it  was  ended  by  divorce.' 
Already  in  the  age  of  the  Gracchi,  Metellus  the  Macedonian 
cynically  exclaimed:  '^Romans,  if  we  could  get  along  with- 
out wives,  assuredly  none  of  us  would  accept  so  grievous  a 
burden;  but  since  nature  has  ordained  that  one  cannot  live 
easily  with  them,  nor  live  without  them,  let  us  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  our  short  life  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  nation.^" 
Later  even  the  most  distinguished  and  reputable  men,  as  if 
in  mockery  of  wedlock,  put  away  their  wives  on  purely 
selfish  or  absurdly  trivial  grounds.^    To  believe  the  exag- 

i^'Seheidimg  aofolge  friedlicher  tTbereinkimft  (divortium  eonaenm)  sowie  ein- 
seitige  SoheSdnng  aus  einem  rechtmAssigen  Qmnde,  ohne  dass  eine  Verschuldung  des 
enUasaenen  Oatten  Torlag  {dtvorHum  bona  gratia)^  war  dnrchans  erlanbt  nnd  hatte 
ftr  keinen  der  aich  Trennenden  nachteilige  KonseQuenaen,  bei  wiUkfLrlioher  Sohei- 
dang  (rqpndium  inifutum)  traf  ihren  Urheber,  boi  der  duroh  Schald  dea  einen  Toils, 
namentlieh  dnreh  Ehebmeh  Teranlassten  Seheidong  den  Sohnldigen  Naehteil  an 
Geld  nnd  Gnt.'*—  Oritckxh,  op,  ctl.,  15, 16 ;  ap,  U1.PIAN,  VI,  18.  See  Bbin,  Dm  Pri' 
volrecM,  433  ff.  Forfeitore  of  propertj  righta  for  adnltery  was  prescribed  by  the  Lex 
JuUa  de  aduUeriU:  Esmbin,  Milafma^  114;  Umgbb,  Die  Ehe^  86;  Glabson,  Le 
marioffe  civil  et  le  divorce,  178, 179.  On  the  legislation  of  Angostos  compare  Wool- 
8BX,  Divorecj  47, 48, 88, 89, 92-94;  and  JOBS,  Die  EKegeseUe  det  AuguttUB, 

s  Oi«A880H,  fltp.  ett.,  176, 178.  Poisoning  became  a  frequent  substitote  for  divoroe, 
eepeoiall  J  where  marriage  by  cot^arreaHo  had  been  contracted :  ibid,,  177 ;  Woolbbt, 
op.  est,  42, 43. 

s  AuiiUB  GsLLiUB,  Nodet  otHcae,  1, 6. 

«"We  find  Cicero  repudiating  bis  wife  Tbrentia,  beeanse  he  desired  a  new 
dowry;  Angostos  compelling  the  hnsband  of  Livia  to  repudiate  her  when  she  was 
already  pregnant,  that  he  might  marry  her  himself;  Cato  ceding  his  wife,  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  to  his  friend  Hortensios,  and  resuming  her  after  his  death ; 
Maeenas  continually  changing  his  wife;  Sempronins  Sophus  repudiating  his  wife, 
because  she  had  once  been  to  the  public  games  without  his  knowledge;  Paulus 
AmiliuB  taking  the  same  step  without  assigning  any  reason,  and  defending  himself 
bf  saying,  *  My  shoes  are  new  and  well  made,  but  no  one  knows  where  they  pinch 
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gerations  of  the  satirists,  one  changed  his  partner  ahnost  as 
often  as  the  cut  of  his  garment/  "Seneca  denounced  this 
evil  with  especial  vehemence,  declaring  that  divorce  in 
Rome  no  longer  brought  with  it  any  shame,  and  there 
were  women  who  reckoned  their  years  rather  by  their 
husbands  than  by  the  consuls. '''  Nevertheless,  the  abuse 
was  more  a  result  than  a  cause  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
Boman  morals  during  the  two  centuries  following  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage.'  Doubtless,  the  state  in  neglecting  to 
exercise  a  proper  jurisdiction  in  this  field  had  abrogated  a 
function  important  for  her  own  stability.  Proper  restraints 
would  have  lessened  the  evil  But  the  character  of  the  law 
was  very  far  from  being  its  sole,  or  even  its  primary,  cause. 
"In  a  purer  state  of  public  opinion,"  well  observes  Lecky, 
"a  very  wide  latitude  of  divorce  might  probably  have  been 
allowed  to  both  parties,  without  any  serious  consequences. 
The  right  of  repudiation  which  the  husband  had  always 
possessed  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Bepublic  never  or 
very  rarely  exercised.  Of  those  who  scandalised  good  men 
by  the  rapid  recurrence  of  their  marriages,  probably  most, 
if  marriage   had  been   indissoluble,  would  have  refrained 

from  entering  into  it A  vast  wave  of  corruption  had 

flowed  in  upon  Bome,  and  under  any  system  of  law  it  would 

me.*  ....  ChrisUaiis  and  Paguia  eohoed  the  same  complaint.  Aooordin^  to 
Tertollian  *  diToroe  is  the  fruit  of  marriase.'  Martial  speaks  of  a  woman  who  had 
already  arrived  at  her  tenth  husband ;  JuTenal,  of  a  woman  haTin«  eight  husbands 
in  fiye  years.  But  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  instance  of  this  kind  is  related 
by  St.  Jerome,  who  assures  us  that  there  existed  at  Bome  a  wife  who  was  married  to 
her  twenty-third  hnsband,  she  herself  being  his  twenty-first  wife."— Lbcxt,  HiH.  of 
European  MoraU,  11,  306, 307,  who  cites  the  authorities  in  the  margin.  For  other 
illustrations  see  Woolbkt,  op.  ett,  39-48;  Thwino,  The  Family ^  88  ff. 

1  The  cTidence  of  the  satirists,  jurisconsults,  and  other  writers  regarding  the 
abuses  of  diyorce,  with  full  citation,  is  collected  by  Mabquabdt,  Dm  JPrtvotle6cn 
der  SOmer^  1, 66-^;  and  Glabbon,  op.  ct't.,  175  fl.  See,  for  example,  Juvsnal,  aot, 
XI,  229;  YI,  230;  Pladtub,  Jfcrcat.,  806;  QuXNTlLiAN,  Y,  U,  86. 

9  Lbckt,  HUL  of  European  MoraU,  II,  307.  Cf,  Ssniboa,  De  Ben^.,  m,  16;  also 
Plutabch,  Lives  (London,  1890),  626, 531, 582  (Cato  of  Utica). 

I  On  the  depraTation  of  Boman  society  see  Uhgbb,  Die  Ehe^  80  ff . ;  Gombzsb,  Du 
divorce,  61  ff. ;  Popp,  EKetcheidung,  28  ff . 
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have  penetrated  into  domestic  life.  Laws  prohibiting  all 
divorce  have  never  secured  the  purity  of  married  life  in 
ages  of  great  corruption,  nor  did  the  latitude  which  was 
accorded  in  imperial  Borne  prevent  the  existence  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  female  virtue.''^  Nor,  it  may  be  added,  does 
it  appear  that  the  family  life  of  the  people  at  large,  notably 
that  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  provinces,  was  seriously 
tainted  by  the  social  corruption  of  the  capital,  where  all  the 
causes  of  moral  degeneration  were  especially  active. 

It  is,  however,  not  surprising  that  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  church  should  have  regarded  the  laxity  of  the 
marriage  bond  as  a  sign,  if  not  the  primary  cause,  of  the 
degradation  of  Boman  society.  From  the  beginning  an 
earnest  effort  is  made  so  far  as  possible  to  restrict  the  liberty 
of  separation  and  to  prohibit  the  persons  separated  on  proper 
grounds  from  contracting  further  marriage.  The  various 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  relating  to  the  subject  are 
disjointed  and  confusing  in  their  details.'  Many  vital 
questions  are  either  completely  ignored  or  left  in  such 
obscurity  as  to  open  the  way  for  wide  divergence  of  doc- 
trine and  the  bitter  controversies  of  future  ages,  especially 
those  of  the  Beformation  period.  According  to  the  funda- 
mental  teaching  of  Jesus,   as  reported  by  Matthew,  the 

1  liBCKT,  op.  ciUt  U,  807,  aOS. 

>The  principal  passages  areMatt.  5:S1,82;  19:S-12;  Mark  10:2-12;  Luke  16:18; 
1  Cor.  7:10-16;  Bom.  7:2,  S. 

In  general,  on  the  interpretation  of  these  passages,  consult  OsFVOKmr,  Ehe- 
Kheidung,  16  ff.;  EsMsm,  Le  mariage  en  droit  canomgite,  II,  48  ff.;  Fbbibbn, 
Geaehiehte  des  can,  SherechtM,  769,  770;  Fbzbdbkso,  Lehrbuch^  S37  ff.;  Loenino, 
G€$ekiciUe  d.  deuUchen  KirehenrechU,  II,  606;  Pebsons,  De  mat,  Chr,,  III,  147-219; 
BoexOTAmr,  De  mat  inecc.  eath.,  11,61-187;  Mbtsick,  in  Diet,  Chrigt.  ^nt.,II,  1110; 
ZmsHMAK,  Da»  EherecfU  der  orient,  Kirche,  96  ff.,  734;  Qidb,  Lafemme^  169  ff.; 
Thwiho,  The  Family ^  45  ff.;  Woolsst,  Divorce,  50-85;  Popp,  EheecheidunOt^l  ff.; 
Tbbbs,  Emay,  74  ff. ;  Stbipfblmann,  Eheecheidungarecht,  11  ff. ;  especially  Milton, 
""noetrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  Proae  Works,  in,  180  ff.;  idem,  *'Tetra- 
chordon,'*  ibid,,  S22  ff. ;  Mbntzeb,  De  conjugio,  190  ff. ;  Sabcbbiub,  Vom  heil,  JE%e- 
ttande,  lei  ff.;  and  Buceb,  in  Milton's  Prose  Works,  HI,  296,  p€U9im,  Partisan 
writers  are  Hovkt,  The  Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce;  Cavkkno,  Divorce,  29  ff.;  Ap 
BiCHABB,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  77-112 ;  LucxooK,  Hist,  qf  Marriage,  44-79 ;  Bbownb, 
Marriage  of  Divoreed  Persona  in  Church,  27  ff. 
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husband  is  forbidden  to  put  away  the  wife  except  for  un- 
faithfulness.^ Divinely  created  as  male  and  female,  'Hhey 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ;^'  and  ''what  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.^''  Whether  for 
the  same  reason  the  woman  may  put  away  the  man,  or 
whether  either  the  innocent  or  the  guilty  party  may  con- 
tract a  second  marriage,  we  are  here  not  expressly  informed. 
Inferences  may,  of  course,  be  drawn  by  assuming  that  Jesus 
had  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  law  in  mind;  but  this 
mode  of  procedure  is  scarcely  satisfying.'  Nor  do  the  other 
sacred  writers  throw  any  clear  light  on  these  important 
questions.  Bather  do  they  deepen  the  obscurity ;  for  both 
Mark  and  Luke  appear  absolutely  to  prohibit  divorce,  not 
expressly   admitting  even    the  one  ground   of  separation 

>  On  the  use  here  of  the  geoeric  term  pomeia  (fornication),  instead  of  the  speoiHe 
moieheia  (adultery),  see  Milton,  "Tetraohordon,"  Prow  WorkB,  ni,  904  ff. ;  also  the 
labored  arffoment  of  Woolbkt,  Divcrce^  00-70;  Zhzshman,  Dtu  Eherecht  der  orient. 
Kirche,  678 ff.;  Mktbiok,  in  Diet.  Chriti,Ant.,II,  1110;  Gbat, fliMband  and  Wife^ 
96, 104  ff. ;  LuoKOOK,  HiH.  cf  Marriage^  66, 67 ;  Ap  Riohabd,  Marriaoe  and  Divorce^ 
80;  Sbldkn,  Uxor  ebraiea,  ni,  2S,  27. 

The  soope  of  pomeia  is  of  historical  importance;  for  some  of  the  early  Fathers 
and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  by  giving  it  an  allegorical  meaning 
sought  to  multiply  the  scriptural  grounds  of  diyoroe.  Qf.  Febibkn,  Oachichte  de» 
can,  Eherechts^  770;  also  Milton,  in  Prote  Work9^  m,  255  ff.,  804  ff.  In  general  read 
the  elaborate  essay  of  Moboan,  Marriage,  AduUerp,  and  Divorce,  n,  8B4-{>50,  on 
pomeia, 

a  Matt.  19: 4^;  </.  6:  SI,  82,  and  Mark  10:6-9.  This  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  reply 
to  the  Pharisees  who  "tempting  him"  ask:  ^*ls  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away 
his  wife  for  eyery  causeY"— doubtless  haying  in  mind  the  teaching  of  the  school  of 
Hillel.  When  Jesus  declares  that "  what  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder,*'  they  further  demand :  "  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  giye  a 
writing  of  diyoroement,  and  to  put  her  awayY**  To  which  "he  saith  unto  them, 
Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives : 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  Thus,  it  may  be  suggested,  Jesus  admits  that 
legally  the  followers  of  Hillel— the  "broad  constructionists"— are  right  in  their 
interpretation;  while  morally  he  sides  with  the  school  of  ShammaL  See  n.  2, 
p.  13,  aboye.   QT.  however,  the  specious  assertions  of  Woolsst,  Divorce,  68. 

•  By  the  Jewish  law,  of  course,  the  woman  had  no  right  to  divorce  her  husband 
for  any  cause;  the  man  putting  away  his  wife  could  take  other  wives;  and  the 
woman  divorced  for  adultery —the  only  cause  of  separation  contemplated  by  Jesus 
—was  stoned  to  death.  Cf.  Gxtfossn,  EKe$cktidung,  17;  and  Woolsst,  op.  eii., 
89  ff.,  70  ff.,  who  holds  that  the  words  of  Jesus  apply  to  the  wife  equally  with  the 
man,  and  that  the  innocent,  though  not  the  guilty,  party  may  marry  again,  sustain- 
ing his  position,  as  he  fancies,  by  reference  to  Paul  in  1  Cor.,  chap.  7.  For  a  fair 
sample  of  theological  special  pleading  see  Bbownb,  Marriage  <tf  Divorced  Fermmt 
in  Church,  Vi  a. 
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granted  on  the  authority  of  Matthew.  Moreover,  Mark  sets 
np  a  new  stumbling-block.  In  the  presence  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  sooght  to  tempt  him,  Jesus  is  made  to  put  aside 
as  morally  wrong  and  bom  of  hardness  of  heart  the  harsh 
freedom  of  divorce  secured  to  the  man  alone  by  the  Mosaic 
code;  while. "in  the  house^'  he  tells  his  disciples  that  "who- 
soever shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery  against  her,''  and  ^^if  a  woman  shall  put 
away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to  another,  she  commit- 
teth  adultery;''  so  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  legal  separa- 
tion without  the  privilege  of  a  further  marriage  is  sanctioned 
— in  effect  thus  anticipating  the  later  distinction  between 
divorce  quoad  fhorum  and  quoad  vinculum;  or,  if  such 
separation  be  sanctioned,  whether,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
spirit  of  Jewish  law,  the  wife  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
husband  in  this  regard. 

The  utterances  of  Paul  on  this  subject,'  as  on  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  marriage  and  the  family,  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  view  of  their  historical  consequences. 
Referring  directly  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  he  first  seem- 
ingly denies  the  right  of  divorce  to  either  party.  With 
Mark  and  Luke  he  omits  the  exception  mentioned  by 
Matthew;  and  with  Mark  he  expressly  forbids  the  wife  to 
^^  depart  from  her  husband,"  adding,  however,  the  inconse- 
quent and  bewildering  command,  "if  she  depart,  let  her 
remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband."  Here 
apparently,  where  both  persons  are  believers,  separation  a 
mensa  et  thoro  is  approved.  Whether  in  such  case  this  is 
the  only  Christian  form  of  divorce  allowed  either  party, 
however  grave  the  cause  of  separation;'  or  whether  his  rule 

11  Cor.  7:8-16. 

<The  Catholic  doctrine  as  finally  setUad.  Woolsbt,  aasomin^  that  this  is  a 
case  of  separation  of  two  **  belieyers  **  for  some  "  dissension  **  or  other  cause  less  than 
adultery  (which  he  holds  allows  a  second  marriage),  says,  **  we  have  here  an  actual 
separation  a  mensa  et  toro  without  a  separation  a  vinculo  matrimonii.  This  third 
state  between  absolute  diyoroe  and  full  marriage  union  has  then  the  sanction  of  the 
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applies  to  the  woman  only,  and  then  merely  when  some 
lesser  ground  of  action  exists,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
fails  entirely  to  place  beyond  the  field  of  debate. 

Thus  far  Paul  has  spoken  professedly  on  the  authority  of 
'Hhe  Lord.'^  Next  he  contemplates  the  case  of  an  existing 
union  between  a  Christian  and  an  unbeliever;  and  on  his 
own  judgment  he  admits  a  new  ground  of  separation.  ^'But 
to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord."  The  Christian  may  not 
put  away  or  abandon  his  spouse  on  account  of  difference  in 
religious  faith.  ''For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified 
by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the 
husband:  else  were  your  children  unclean;  but  now  are  they 
holy.  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart.  A 
brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases."' 
Again,  through  this  last  remark,  the  seeds  of  dissension  are 
planted;  for  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  ''bondage"  from 
which  the  brother  or  sister  is  freed  is  that  of  the  existing 
marriage  or  the  irksome  necessity  of  perpetual  single  life 
after  separation. 

Upon  these  Bible  passages,  often  vague  and  puzzling  in 
the  extreme,'  was  eventually  erected  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  medissval  church  relating  to  divorce.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  harmony  was  reached  only  after  many  centuries  of 
struggle.  With  the  exact  processes  of  argument  by  which 
ingenious  theologians  have  in  all  ages  sought  to  reconcile 
or  interpret  the  scriptural  teaching  we  are  here  but  little 
concerned.     At  present  we   are  mainly   interested  in  the 

AposUe — not  of  ooorse  u  somethinir  desirable,  bat  probablj  as  a  kind  of  barricade 
against  diyoroe  and  a  defense  of  the  SaTionr's  oommandment.  It  may  be  introdnoed 
therefore  into  the  law  of  Christian  lands."— Divorce,  7S,  74. 

11  Cor.  7: 12-16. 

sThns  AuouBTnvs  {De  ttduU,  conjitO')  confesses  the  extreme  diflleolty  of  recon* 
clling  the  scriptural  texts  relating  to  diToroe  and  second  marriage :  **  His  ita  pro 
meo  modnlo  pertraotatis  atqne  discnssis  qnaestionem  tamen  de  conjogiis  obsoori^ 
simam  et  implieatissimam  esse,  non  nescio/'  On  this  Frxibsn  {Qnchiehte  det  can. 
JEherecMt,  772,  773)  remarks,  **  es  wird  ihm  hierin  gewiss  jeder  sostimmen,  der  dia 
Worte  der  hi.  Schrift  durchliest." 
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general  results  of  thought  as  they  find  expression  in  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  church  previous  to  the  Reformation. 
The  subject  presents  four  phases  or  aspects  of  development, 
each  of  which  will  be  briefly  considered:  the  views  of  the 
early  Fathers;  the  legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors; 
the  compromise  with  Q^rmanic  custom;  and  the  final  settle- 
ment of  doctrine  in  the  canon  law. 

6)  Views  of  the  early  Fathers. — During  the  first  four 
centuries  of  our  era  the  so-called  '' strict ''  construction  of 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  and  Paul  relating  to  the  twofold 
question  of  separation  and  second  marriage  was  formulated 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  church;  and  the  principles  then 
agreed  upon  were  in  the  end,  after  an  intervening  period  of 
vacillation  and  compromise,  to  be  accepted  and  elaborated 
into  a  complete  system  of  law  by  the  canonists.  The  litera- 
ture of  this  early  debate  may  be  regarded  as  reaching  from 
the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  a  writer  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  highly  respected  in  Christian  antiquity,'  to  Augus- 
tine, late  in  the  fourth  century  (died  430),  who  towers  above 
all  the  other  Fathers  in  his  infiuence  for  good  or  evil  in  the 
history  of  European  thought.  At  first  the  Pauline  interdict 
of  further  marriage  after  separation  receives  more  attention 
perhaps  than  the  question  of  divorce  itself,  with  its  assigned 
cause  as  laid  down  by  Jesus;  for  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
the  chief  evil  of  a  too  lax  divorce  system,  such   as   the 

1  OBfTCKBN,  EhaeheidunOy  lS-20.  In  general  on  the  yiews  of  the  early  Fathers 
aee  alao  Fbxisbn,  OetcMcMe  dea  can.  EherechtSy  770  ff.;  Bsmbin,  Le  mariaae  en 
droii  eanoniquey  II,  48-55 ;  Mbtsiok,  in  Diet  Chritt  Ant,,  n,  1110 ;  Woolset,  Divorce, 
Mff.,  101  ff.;  Popp, Xhacheidung,  54 ff.;  Oxbvb,  Ehachddungt  190  ff.;  Obaervatuma 
o»  Mar,  Law,  830  ff. ;  Mot,  Ehereeht  der  Chriaien,  10-45;  Zhishman,  Dcu  Eherecht 
derorieiU.  Kirchc,  99-102;  Luckock,  Hiti,  of  Marriage,  80-153;  Txbbb,  Bmay,  125  ff.; 
MzLTOH,  "  Tetraehordon,"  Prose  Work9,  III,  414  ff. ;  Bubnbt,  Hist,  of  the  B^ormo 
Uon,  1, 88-133, 830  ff.,  who  discusses  Henry  Vin.^s  diyorce  from  Queen  Katherine  and 
snmmariseB  the  results  of  Cranmer's  examination  of  the  Fathers  and  early  canons  in 
eonneetioin  with  the  Northampton  case.  Burnet's  summary  is  also  giyen  by  Obabt, 
Jforrio^e  and  Family  Belationt,  577, 578. 

For  the  Boman  Catholic  view  see  particularly  Ciooi,  UnaufldtbarkeU  der  cA. 
JDbe,  1  ff. ;  BobkovAnt,  De  mat,  in  eec,  eath.,  U,  1  ff.,  187  ff.,  196  ff. ;  Psbbonb,  De 
wuU.  chriti,,  m,  221  ff. 
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Roman,  is  the  facility  of  second  marriage  regardless  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  partiea'  Setting  aside  for  the 
present  the  case  of  the  Christian  whose  unbelieving  spouse 
voluntarily  departs — the  casus  apostoli  or  privilegium 
Paulinum^  as  it  is  later  styled  by  the  canonists' — nearly 
all  are  agreed  that  divorce  is  forbidden  except  for  the  one 
cause  mentioned  by  Matthew.  There  is,  however,  a  diver- 
gence of  view  in  two  important  particulars.  On  the  one 
hand,  certain  writers,  such  as  TertuUian  and  pseudo- 
Ambrose,  following  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law,  admit 
this  ground  of  repudiation  to  the  advantage  of  the  man,  but 
not  to  that  of  the  woman;  while  others,  like  Epiphanius, 
maintain  the  equal  right  of  the  sexes  in  this  regard.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  few  instances  the  word  '' adultery ''*  is 
accepted  in  an  allegorical  or  spiritual  sense,  thus  greatly 
widening  the  field  of  divorca  In  this  way,  for  example, 
Hennas,  Hieronymus,  and,  for  a  time,  Augustine  anticipate 
the  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  some  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  Fathers,  admitting  idolatry,  apostasy,  and  covetousness, 
equally  with  carnal  transgression,  as  proper  grounds  of 
separation.^ 

The  case  is  similar  with  respect  to  second  marriage. 
Apparently  there  is  a  strong  tendency  from  the  beginning 
to  treat  marriage  as  indissoluble,  but,  '^intentionally  or 
unintentionally, ''  the  utterances  of  the  Fathers  on  this  vital 
question  are  unclear.  Frequently  they  content  themselves, 
as  Geffcken  observes,  with  a  ''paraphrase  of  the  scriptural 

I  Cf,  OsTFCKXH,  op,  ciL,  18. 

SEsmzN,  op.  ciL,  1, 220 ff. ;  n,  288 ff. 

•Or  "  foniioaiion,"  the pomda  of  Matthew. 

«  or.  the  soaroes  cited  by  FEBnior,  Getehichte  det  can,  Khereehia^  770;  Mnmos, 
In  Diet.  ChrUt.  Ant.,  II,  Uia  This  Tiew  U  taken  by  AuousTXirs,  De  term,  dam, 
in  monte,  c.  zri :  bnt  he  doubts  its  correctness  in  the  "  Retractions ; "  Mxtbick,  Ioc 
ciL  Tertnllian  shows  also  that  mishandling  and  insult,  as  well  as  adnltery,  are  con- 
siderod  sufficient  grounds  of  separation :  Oxtfossn,  EheteheidunOy  20, 21.  See  how^ 
ever,  Psrbowb,  De  mat,  chrigt..  Ill,  231  ff. 
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texts  relating  to  the  matter.^''  Seemingly,  according  to  the 
common  or  prevailing  opinion,  neither  party  whether  inno- 
cent or  guilty  is  allowed  to  form  a  new  marriage  daring  the 
lifetime  of  the  other;  but  there  is  on  this  point  a  great  lack 
of  precision**  Tertnllian,  after  yielding  to  Montanism,  even 
goes  BO  far  as  to  reject  all  second  marriage  as  nn-Ohristian; 
and  the  same  position  is  taken  by  Minntius  Felix.'  There 
are,  however,  less  rigid  constructions.  By  some  Fathers 
the  right  of  remarriage  is  conceded  to  the  man  repudiating 
a  guilty  wife,  while  they  deny  it  to  the  woman  under  like 
conditions.  Others,  actuated  by  a  livelier  sense  of  justice, 
like  Epiphanius,  concede  it  to  both  consorts  alike ;  but  these 
opinions  are  rejected  by  the  majority.^  More  and  more,  in 
theory  if  not  always  in  practice,  the  antagonism  of  the 
church  to  the  second  marriage  of  a  divorced  man  or  woman 
becomes  apparent  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  period 
under  consideration.  This  is  proved  even  by  the  action  of 
the  provincial  assemblies.  Thus  the  Spanish  Ciouncil  of 
Elvira  of  the  year  806  decrees  that  the  woman  who  puts 
away  a  guilty  husband  and  marries  another  shall  be  excom- 

1  QsFFCKXN,  op.  ett,  21.  Cf,  FsKBMN,  op*  ei<.,  770,  who  says :  "  Man  hatte,  wie 
fls  seheint,  hiar  eine  Schen  sicb  dtuehaiis  klar  aa  erklAren.  Sicher  ist  Jedooh  das 
eiiie,  dass  sich  keine  Stella  flndet,  welche  die  Wiederrerheiratiinff  in  solehem  Falle 
TadnlteiyJ  als  sohriftgemAss  verteidi^t  hAtte.  Vielleicht  wnrden  die  Kirohenvftter 
bei  ihier  Ansicht  Ton  der  alten  Ansohannnff  geleitet,  naeh  welcher  die  sweite  Bhe  in 
jener  Zeit  aberhanpt  gemiasbillifft,  als  KtmaAafondccAiOs  ansesehen  wnxde.** 

SThna  the  strict  Tiew  is  taken  by  Jnstin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertol- 
lian,  and  Cyprian.  They  all  declare,  says  Fbbisxn,  that  "whoever  marries  a 
diToroed  person  commits  adnliery ;  **  but  he  adds, "  Dass  dieser  Ehebmoh  anoh  dann 
statthabe.  wenn  die  erste  Bhe  wegen  Ehebmch  geschieden,  sagt  meines  Brachtens 
keiner  der  icenannten  Kirohenvater,  ebenso  wenig  wie  sie  sagen,  dass  in  solehem 
Falle  die  Wiederrerheiratanff  erlanbt  sei."~  Op,  cU,y  770, 771.  Cf,  hasHnnQ^  op,  cU,^ 
6Q7;  who  is  criticised  by  Oeffokbn,  op.  cit,  19  n.  1 ;  also  Esmxin,  op,  ctt.,  II,  49  ff. ; 
PXBBOHS,  op.  cit,^  in,  243  ff. ;  Woolbbt,  op,  eit,^  109, 110;  Zhzbhman,  op,  eit,,  101. 

tTBBTUUiiAii,  "  On  Monogamy,"  in  Dohalobon's  AtUe-Nicene  Faihen^  IV,  M, 
C7.   See  also  GxritnEMN,  op.  ei/.,  19-21. 

aBbmmen,  op,  e<t,  n,  51.  Chbtbostok  (Z>e  libeUo  rqpudii,  c.  ill),  Asterins  of 
Amasea,  Tbeodoret,  and  Hilarins  of  Poitiers  all  appear  to  hold  that  marriage  is 
absolntely  dissoWed  by  adnltery,  from  which  the  right  of  second  marriage  for  both 
parties  logically  follows :  tMd.,  II,  SO,  51 ;  Zhishman,  op,  eit ,  101, 102 ;  OsncKmr,  op, 
eU„SL 
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mnnicated;  and,  save  in  case  of  mortal  sickness,  she  shall 
not  be  admitted  again  to  communion  nntil  after  her  first 
husband's  death.  If,  however,  she  have  left  her  husband 
without  cause  and  contracted  another  marriage,  she  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  communion  even  on  the  death-bed;  but 
nothing  is  said  concerning  a  dissolution  of  the  later  mar- 
riage.' Similar  in  spirit  are  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Aries  held  in  the  year  814.  The  general  principle  of  the 
indissolubility  of  the  matrimonial  relation  is  positively 
asserted,'  but  in  connection  with  a  concession  which  illus- 
trates the  practical  difficulty  of  consistently  enforcing  the 
new  doctrine  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world.  The  youth- 
ful husband'  who  puts  away  a  guilty  wife  is  to  be  '' advised'' 
not  to  marry  again  during  her  lifetime;  thus  dealing  far 
more  gently  with  the  man  than  did  the  Council  of  Elvira 
with  the  woman  for  the  same  offense.* 

Finally,  with  Augustine,  the  strict  doctrine  of  the  early 
church  takes  a  definite  form,  to  which  the  masters  of  later 
times  look  back  as  to  an  authoritative  canon  of  interpretation. 
He  gave  to  the  theory  of  indissolubility,  declares  Esmein, 
a  ''basis  solid,  in  a  measure  scientific     He  gave  it  a  con- 

1  Fbsibmn,  op,  eit.,  771.  0f,  also  Obbvb,  Ekeaeheidung^  196,  206  ff.  (Moond  mar- 
riage in  goneral) ;  Ciaox,  UwM^UkhairheU^  2S  ff. ;  Oritckxh,  op,  ciU^  22 ;  Loufiwo,  op, 
ea.,II,e06. 

sThe  rabrio  of  Canon  10  of  the  ooonoil  nins:  "  Ut  is,  enjns  uxor  adnlteravii, 
aliam  ilia  TiTente  non  aooipiat."— FBBznnf,  op,  eit,,  771. 

sThe  oanon  itself  provides:  **  De  his,  qol  oonjnges  snas  in  adnlterio  deprehen* 
dnnt,  et  iidem  sont  adolesoentes  fideles  et  prohibentor  nnbere,  plaenit,  ut,  in  qoan- 
tnm  possit,  eonsiliom  iis  detor,  ne  yiTentibns  nzoribns  snis  lioet  adnlteris  alias 
aooipiant.** 

4 This  disparity  is  yarioiisly  explained.  Fbsxsmn,  op,  eit.,  771,  sees  here  the 
inflnence  of  the  Boman  law  (o.  1,  Cod,  ad  ieg,  Jul,  lix-9]),  which  he  alleges  jndges 
the  man  more  lenientlj  than  the  woman;  bnt  Obitckxm,  op,  cit,^  22, 28,  explains  it 
more  reasonably  as  the  result  of  a  difference  of  local  practice,  since  such  a  discrimi- 
nation between  man  and  woman  "  the  church  had  thns  far  sealously  opposed ; "  and, 
besides,  he  insists  that  the  passage  from  the  code  is  not  in  point.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  as  we  haye  seen,  followed  the 
Illiberal  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law  discriminating  against  the  woman ;  this  preju- 
diee  may  have  prevailed  at  the  GonncU  of  Aries.  On  these  ooonoils  see  also  Eskein, 
(ip.  e<t,  U,  65, 66;  Lomwa,  0!p.  c«.,  n,  600  ff. 
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fiistency  forced  from  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  He  set 
aside  at  one  stroke  all  the  canses  of  divorce  admitted  by  the 
secolar  law:  sickness,  captivity,  or  prolonged  absence.  He 
was,  one  may  say,  the  artisan  who  gave  the  final  touch  to 
the  theory  of  indissolubility.^''  According  to  Augustine, 
adultery  is  the  only  scriptural  ground  of  separation;  but 
even  this  does  not  dissolve  the  nuptial  bond.  Moreover, 
those  who,  following  the  letter  of  Matthew's  text,  would  for 
this  offense  allow  the  man,  but  not  the  woman,  the  right  of 
repudiation,  he  ^'justly  reproaches  with  violating  one  of  the 
great  principles  of  Christian  law — the  equality  of  the 
wedded  pair.'"  Similar  views  are  held  by  Hieronymus, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  other  contemporaries  of 
Augustine;'  and  it  is  probably  due  to  his  influence  mainly 
that  in  407  the  strict  theory  of  indissolubility  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Council  of  Carthage;^  as  already  in  405  it 
had  been  accepted  in  a  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  addressed 
to  the  bishop  of  Toulouse." 

In  practical  life  the  strict  theory  of  the  Fathers  came 
very  far  short  of  realization.  Hermas,  who  strongly  favors 
the  rigid  view,  allows  the  man  to  marry  again  whose  wife 

1  Kmnmc,  <>p.  eti.,  n,  6S.  "  Mais  e^est  Traiment  dans  saint  Angnstin  que  Ton 
▼oit  6tablie  poor  la  premiere  fois  nne  relation  loffique  et  ndcessaire  entre  le  saere- 
ment  et  rindissolnbilitd."— /Md.,  Ii  65.  Cf.  WooLSBTf  op.  dt,^  110;  Zhishman,  op. 
CO.,  124. 

SEsMMEN,  fltp.  ct<.,  n,  51, 52,  who  collects  the  important  passages  from  Auous- 
TiHB*s  De  odtcZi.  eonjug,,  and  his  other  works.  Qf,  Fbsesbn,  op.  cit,  772-74 ;  Woolsbt, 
cp.  eU,, «,  UO-12. 

sFssiSBif,  op.  cif.,  772-74;  Woolbbt,  op.  dt,  112  (Jerome).  See  Chbtbostok, 
HomiUa^  XIX,  in  1  Cor.,  chap.  7,  as  opposed  to  his  De  Ubello  repudii,  e.  iii,  already 
cited.  HnxoKTMua,  Epiai,  77  ad  Oceanum  de  morte  Fabiolcie,  c.  8,  thus  expresses  the 
doctrine  of  eqnallty  of  the  sexes:  ^*Apad  nos,  quod  non  licet  feminis,  atqne  non 
licet  Tiris."    Sach  also  is  the  Tiew  of  Lactantins:  WoouasT,  op.  ett.,  116. 

4  "  Placnit,  nt  secundum  evangelicam  et  ai>o8tolicam  disciplinam  neqne  dimis- 
sns  ab  oxore,  neqne  dimissa  a  marito  alteri  conjnngantnr,  sed  ita  permaneant,  ant 
sibimet  reconcilientnr.  Qnod  si  oontempserint  ad  poenitentiam  redigantnr":  con- 
tained in  Decrtt.  Qrat,,  c.  5  C.  82  qn.  7.  Qf,  Fbbxbsn,  op.  cit.^  774;  EaiCBiN,  op.  eit, 
n,56,57. 

sFkeismn,  op.  eU,t  774.  775;  EsmaN,  op.  cit,,  II,  59. 
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sins  a  second  time  after  once  being  reconciled.'  Basil  goes 
farther,  declaring  that  the  husband  abandoned  by  his  wife 
is  worthy  of  pardon,  and  that  the  woman  who  then  marries 
him  is  not  condemned.'  Even  Jerome  excuses  Fabiola,  a 
young  Christian  woman  of  high  position  who  had  repudiated 
a  licentious  husband  and  contracted  a  new  marriage,  saying, 
*'if  she  is  blamed  because  when  her  husband  was  divorced 
she  did  not  remain  unmarried,  I  will  readily  admit  her 
fault,  while  I  admit  her  necessity.'' '  Origen  shows  that 
some  rulers  of  the  church  in  such  a  case  permit  a  woman  to 
marry  again  while  the  first  husband  is  living;*  and  Angus* 
tine  confesses  that  the  women  who  abstain  from  remarriage 
after  divorce  are  extremely  few.* 

c)  The  legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors. — Where 
the  most  severe  teachers  of  the  early  church,  and  even  the 
ecclesiastical  councils  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
thus  led  to  temporize,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  enlight- 
ened secular  policy  should  be  compelled  to  take  intermediate 
ground.  The  legislation  of  the  first  Christian  emperors 
goes  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  Tertullian,  Clem- 
ent, or  Augustine  would  have  drawn.   For  centuries,  through 

1 "  Verily,  if  her  hiuband  do  not  take  her  baek,  he  sins,  and  aUows  hhnaelf  to 
eommit  a  great  sin ;  he  onght  to  take  back  the  winning  woman  who  has  repented ;  but 
ought  not  to  do  this  often.  For  there  is  one  repentance  for  the  servants  of  God.** 
— Hbbmab,  Lib.  n,  mandat.  iy,  c.  1;  Wooii«n*8  translation,  Divoree^  lOB.  Thus 
Hermas  understands  Paul  in  1  Cor,  7 :  11  to  refer  to  adultery  as  the  cause  of  separa* 
tion.    Of.  Odvokkn,  op.  cit,  18, 19 ;  FESissir,  op,  dt ,  710 :  Wooi<8ET,  op.  cO.,  107-^ 

>  Bashius,  Ejrigt,  ad  Amphiloch,^  c.  9:  **  Quare  quae  reliquit,  est  adultera,  si  ad 
alium  Tirum  accessit,  qui  autem  reliotus  est,  dignus  est  Tenia  et,  quae  una  cum  eo 
habitat,  non  eondemnatur.**  Cf,  FmMiSMOSf,  op.  e«.,  772;  Obftckkn,  op,  cil.,  SO; 
Ebmbin,  op.  ctt,  n,  65 ;  Psbbons,  op.  eit^  ni,  268.  Epxphantos  (PenoHon,  lib.  89, 
o.  4)  takes  a  similar  position ;  Fbsesbn,  op.  cit.,  772. 

s  Jbbokb,  Ad  Oecanum,  cc.  iii,  It.  QT.  Wocxlbst,  op.  ca.,  112, 118;  Ebmbem,  op. 
ea.,  11,58. 

iOsioniBS,  Comment,  in  Matt,,  torn,  xiy,  no.  28.  He  declares  this  practice  to 
be  against  the  Scriptures;  but  still  he  is  not  inclined  to  judge  scTerely,  as  it  has 
been  adopted  to  aToid  worse  evils.  Cf,  Fbseskn,  op.  ett.,  771 ;  EaiODtM,  op.  ett.,  n,  5L 

ftAuousTDfB,  De  cof^^.  aduU,,  II,  17.  See  Fbbibbn,  op,  cit,,  772.  Augustine 
also  admits  that  the  man  who  contracts  a  new  marriage  after  putting  away  a  guilty 
wife  commits  merely  a  Tenial  sin:  Dtfide  et  oparibu$^  c  zix ;  Bsmkn,  op,  et^.,  II,  58; 
WooLBBY,  op.  ett.,  115. 
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every  change  in  the  statates,  the  Roman  principles  of  one- 
sided divorce  and  divorce  by  mutual  consent  were  main- 
tained, though  it  was  precisely  these  principles  against 
which  primitive  Christianity  took  its  firmest  stand.  "It 
was  a  maxim  of  Roman  law  far  down  beyond  the  time 
when  the  emperors  became  Christian,  that  no  obstacle  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  way  of  a  dissolution  of  marriage  caused  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  partners,  liberty  of  marrying  again 
being  in  this  case  equally  unrestricted.  The  lawyer  Paulus 
says,  that  it  has  been  thought  improper  that  marriages, 
whether  already  contracted  or  about  to  take  place,  should 
be  secured  by  the  force  of  penalty  {poenae  vinculo  obatringt)^ 
that  is  that  two  parties  ought  not  to  be  forced  by  fear  of 
penalty  either  to  enter  into  a  state  of  wedlock  to  which  they 
were  pledged,  or  to  keep  up  such  a  state  if  they  were  agreed 
to  the  contrary.  And  it  was  laid  down  that  marriage  was 
so  free,  according  to  ancient  opinion,  that  even  agreements 
between  the  parties  not  to  separate  from  one  another  could 
have  no  validity  (pacta  ne  liceret  divertere  turn  valere)^  * 
One-sided  divorce  was  equally  free,  except  in  the  cases  and 
under  the  conditions  fixed  by  Augustus,*  ''saving  that  here, 
if  the  woman  had  caused  the  divorce  by  her  conduct,  a  large 
share  of  her  dower  was  withheld  from  her,  and  if  the  man 
had  caused  it,  he  might  be  liable  to  pay  over  the  whole  of 
the  dower,  and  that  within  a  short  term.  The  parties  were 
subjected  until  the  time  of  Justinian  to  a  judicium  morum^ 
which  might  be  instituted  on  a  complaint  of  either  consort. 
The  fear,  then,  of  losing  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  dower, 
and  the  dread  of  a  loss  of  reputation,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  in  their  married  life  should  be  investigated,  seem 

1 WOOLOR,  op.  c«M  82,  98:  Paulub,  in  Dig,^  XLV,  1,  184;  Cod,^  Till,  89, 1, 2,  de 
inatiL  stiiK 

>The  requirement  of  aaren  witneeaes ;  the  ease  of  the  fieedwoman  marnrins  her 
patron ;  and  the  obligation  of  the  hnshand,  nnder  penalty,  to  put  away  a  goilty  wife : 
ne  above,  p.  18. 
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to  have  been  the  only  indncements  to  prevent  one-sided 
divorces.  Bnt  what  if  no  miscondnct  could  be  alleged  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  what  if  he  dismissed  bis  wife  to  marry 
a  richer  woman,  the  law  in  this  case  had  no  restraining 
power.  And  where  the  wife  brought  no  dower,  as  might 
happen  in  the  lower  classes,  there  could  be  no  operation  of 
the  law  at  all."' 

Accordingly,  the  legislation  of  the  early  Christian  em- 
perors shows  no  radical  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
existing  civil  law.  Divorce  ex  consensu  was  not  prohibited 
until  Justinian,  who  decreed  that  only  when  both  partners 
are  about  to  enter  the  cloister  shall  a  separation  by  mutual 
agreement  be  permitted.'  But  this  prohibition  was  short- 
lived; for  in  consequence  of  it  the  number  of  suits  growing 
out  of  ''poisoning  or  other  attempts  upon  life  among  mar- 
ried people  increased  in  so  frightful  a  manner"'  that  the 
provision  was  abrogated  by  Justin  II.,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Justinian.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of 
Constantine  and  later  rulers  are  directed  mainly  toward 
checking  the  evils  of  one-sided  divorce.  This  is  done 
chiefly  through  restricting  the  number  of  legal  grounds  of 
separation  and  sharpening  the  penalties  for  their  disregard. 
Thus  in  331  Constantine  ordains  that  trifling  causes  {exqui- 
sitae  causae)  shall  no  longer  suffice  for  a  repudium  justum 
or  legal  divorce  at  the  will  of  one  party.  The  woman  may 
put  away  her  husband  only  when  he  is  a  murderer,  poisoner, 
or  violator  of  sepulchers;  and  the  man  is  allowed  to  repudi- 
ate his  wife  only  when  she  is  guilty  of  poisoning,  procuring, 
or  adultery.  If  the  divorce  takes  place  for  any  other  reason, 
the  woman  so  violating  the  statute  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to 
restitution  of  dower  and  suffer  transportation  to  an  island; 

1  WooLBBT,  op.  ctt.,  94.  Cf.  on  the  surriTal  of  the  principles  of  Boman  law, 
Gkffckxm,  op.  ctt,  24, 25. 

s  Nov.,  117,  c.  10.  s  Obffckxn,  op.  eti.,  25. 

4  Nov.,  140;  ef.  Obffcksn,  toe.  eit. 
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while  the  man  in  like  case  must  at  once  surrender  the  entire 
doSj  being  prohibited  also  from  contracting  another  mar- 
riage.' '*  Still  further,  if  he  thus  married,  his  repudiated 
wife  'could  invade  his  house,'  as  the  law  expresses  it,  and 
acquire  possession  of  the  entire  dower  of  her  successor.'^ ' 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Boman  principle  of 
divorce  bona  gratia^  or  one-sided  separation  for  a  legal 
cause  not  implying  any  guilt  or  offense,  was  still  retained.' 
In  363  Julian  repealed  the  divorce  law  of  Constantino;^ 
but  the  principle  of  restricting  the  grounds  of  arbitrary 
repudiation  was  again  adopted  in  421  by  Honorius  and  Con- 
stantius;  though,  like  Julian,  they  allowed  arbitrary  separa- 
tion for  lesser  faults,  with  retention  of  some  portion  of  the 
dower.^  Theodosius  II.,  in  439,  abrogating  previous  legis- 
lation, restored  the  law  of  the  early  empire ;  but  "after  ten 
years  of  experiment,  in  which  divorces  had  alarmingly  in- 
creased, gave  out  another  law,"  which  laid  down  the  causes 
for  which  one  party  might  lawfully  separate  from  the  other. 
The  woman  was  authorized  to  do  this  if  the  man  had  been 
guilty  of  certain  crimes,  among  which  are  murder,  poisoning, 
plotting  against  the  government,  fraud,  and  various  sorts  of 

1  Obfvckbm,  op.  eti.,  25:  L.I,  C.  Theod.  de  r^;md.^  8, 16.  Qf,  also  Woolset,  op. 
est,  96, 97.  On  the  legislation  of  Constantino  and  his  successors  see  WAchtkb,  Ehe- 
Bcheidunoen^  201  ff.,  259  ff. ;  Olasson,  Le  mariage  civil  et  le  divorce^  203  ff. ;  Ebkein, 
Jr(f lances,  157  ff. ;  Luckook,  Hist,  of  Marriage,  112  ff. ;  Combebe,  Du  divorce,  81  ff. ; 
TttflOT,  Le  manage,  88  ff. ;  Tbbbs,  Essay,  189  ff. ;  Bemneckb,  Ehebruch,  16  ff. ;  Hmnnsr, 
Du  dtvoree,  25  ff. ;  Popp,  Ehescheidung,  62  ff. 

8  WoOLSZT,  op.  eit,  97;  WAchteb,  op.  eit.,  207  ff. 

s  Constantine  allowed  the  wife  the  right  of  divorce  whose  hnsband  had  been 
four  years  absent  in  the  army  without  sending  her  word.  Justinian  first  raised  the 
period  of  waiting  to  ten  years,  and  then  entirely  abolished  divorce  for  this  cause. 
"Dagegen  blieb  die  Soheidungsbefngniss  bestehen  fCLr  den  Fall  der  Impotens,  wobei 
Jedoch  nach  Justinians  Bestimmung  eine  Probeseit  Ton  swei,  spftter  von  drei  Jahren 
eingehalten  werden  sollte."  A  tow  of  chastity  or  imprisonment  was  also  counted  a 
legal  ground  of  separation  by  Justinian :  Qbffcken,  op,  cit,  27.  Cf,  also  Olabbon, 
Le  mariage  civil  et  le  divorce,  206,  who  appears  to  confuse  divoree  ex  consensu  and 
bona  gratia, 

« JD.  2,  C,  Theod,  de  dattb,  8,  18.  Qf,  Gbffcxxk,  op.  eit.,  25;  WACHTIB,  op,  cU,, 
ae,213. 

ftX.  2,  C,  Theod,  de  repud.,  8, 16.    Qf.  WIohtsx,  op,  cit,,  215, 216. 

^L,a,C,de  repud,,  5, 17. 
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robbery,  cruelty  toward  or  attempts  on  the  life  of  bis  wife, 
intimacy  with  prostitutes,  and  adultery.  The  causes  for 
which  a  man  could  without  penalty  put  away  his  wife  were 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  description  with  those  just 
mentioned.  But  peculiar  to  her  are  the  offenses  of  passing 
the  night  out  of  his  house,  or  visiting  the  theatre,  circus,  or 
other  public  place  against  his  will*"  If  the  divorce  occurs 
for  any  reason  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  statute,  the 
penalty  for  either  person  is  loss  or  surrender  of  the  dower 
and  the  ante-nuptial  gift ;  while  in  addition  the  woman,  under 
penalty  of  ''infamy,*'  is  prohibited  from  marrying  again 
within  five  years.'  This  is  a  severe  discrimination  against 
the  wife;  but  in  one  important  matter,  it  will  be  noted,  the 
law  of  Theodosius  is  strikingly  impartial;  for  separation  is 
permitted  on  account  of  adultery  of  the  man  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  woman.  In  this  regard  the  measure  is  far  more 
liberal  than  the  earlier  Koman  law,  according  to  which  adul- 
tery is  not  a  crime  which  a  husband  can  commit  against  his 
wife.'  Moreover,  while  this  offense  is  not  always  mentioned 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian  emperors  as  legal  ground 
for  divorcing  the  husband,  it  is  punished  with  extreme  rigor. 
Sometimes  both  offenders  are  condemned  to  death.  Some- 
times a  discrimination  is  made,  the  woman  usually  suffering 
the  harsher  penalty.^ 

1  WoouiKT,  op,  eU,y  96, 99 :  <^.  Gbpfcsxh,  op,  eO.,  25, 28.  The  woman  is  aUomd 
fourteen  cansea  of  dlToroe  and  the  man  but  six ;  bat  in  effect  they  are  nearly  eqniTa- 
lent,  ezoept  as  indicated :  see  WIchtbb,  op,  gO.,  216  ff. 

'See  the  sommary  of  the  aet  in  GirycsBi,  op,  dL^  25, 26;  and  WlcimE,  op.ctt, 
218-20. 

SL.34,91,I>»9MXLVni,5,<Ml.lev.J«»l.:X'.lOl,IN0.dev.M0it.  *' It  may  need  to  be 
said  that  only  a  crime  to  which  a  married  woman  was  a  party  ooold  be  called  adm^ 
terium.  The  Bomans  held  that  the  j%»  tori  pertained  to  the  hnsband.  He  oonld  not 
commit  this  crime  against  his  wife."— Woolsbt,  op,  cil.,  90,  note.  Of,  FuosBif, 
QfehiehU  des  can,  EherochU^  617. 

4  **  Gonstantine  the  Oreat  impoaed  death  with  confiscation  of  goods  on  the  adul- 
teror.  His  sons  pnnished  the  adulteress  with  burning  and  took  away  from  her  para- 
mour the  priyiloge  of  appeal,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  a  case  of  extraordinary 
and  temporary  legislation.  Under  Valentinian  the  guilty  woman  was  again  sen- 
tenced to  death.   Justinian's  legislation  shut  up  the  woman  in  a  cloister,  making  it 
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The  legislation  of  Justinian,  except  in  abolishing  divorce 
by  common  consent,  does  not  differ  essentially  in  principle 
or  detail  from  that  of  Theodosius  II.  The  canses  assigned 
for  a  reasonable  divorce  (ex  raiianabtli  catisa)  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  former  law.  For  disregard  of  the  statute  the 
woman  loses  her  dower  and  is  condemned  to  lifelong  imprison- 
ment in  a  cloister;  while  the  man  forfeits  the  nuptial  gift 
[donaiio  propter  nuptuis)y  and  besides  must  pay  a  fine  equal 
to  one-third  of  that  donation.^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  during  the  two  centuries  between 
Cbnstantine  and  Justinian  the  legislation  of  the  state  relative 
to  the  vital  question  of  divorce  is  practically  untouched  by 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  Informal  divorce  bona  gratia* 
and  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  both  contrary  to  Christian 
teaching,  are  freely  allowed.  The  principle  of  further  mar- 
riage after  separation  is  fully  maintained  for  the  innocent 
party,  and  usually  under  restrictions  for  the  guilty  person  as 
well.  The  causes  of  legal  divorce  are,  indeed,  limited  and 
flie  penalties  for  unjust  repudiation  made  more  severe;  but 
the  strict  principle  of  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond, 
as  already  conceived  by  Augustine  and  his  contemporaries, 
is  completely  ignored.* 

d)  The  compromise  with  German  custom. — Far  more  im- 
portant in  its  results  is  the  contact  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
with  Qermanic  customs  and  ideas.  To  the  newly  converted 
nations  of  Teutonic  stock  came  the  western  empire  as  a  proper 

illeKml  for  her  hiuband  to  take  her  back  within  two  years.  If  the  iMrties  were  not 
reeoneiled  at  the  end  of  this  term  the  marriage  was  dissolved,  and  the  woman*8  im- 
prisonment in  the  cloister  was  perpetoal.  As  for  the  offendinir  man,  he  was  yisited 
with  death,  bnt  not  with  confiscation  of  goods,  if  he  had  near  relatiTes  in  the  direct 
line.'*— WoOLSR,  cp,  ett.,  91,  92;  Bbik,  OrinUnalreeM,  848-52;  ^bv.,  181,  fi  10.  In 
cneral,  on  the  derelopment  of  the  law  relating  to  adultery,  see  Fumsma,  op.  cit, 
OS^SaOflC.;  EBiamr, Xemario^ en drofecanoni^we, 1, 102, 108, m, 384-90;  11,61,6%, 
98ft.,  125, 296ff.;  idem,  Jf^IcNi^es,  157 ff.;  BmmBOKX,  fMe&nceft,  18-33. 

1  IToo,,  117,  oc  8,  9.  Cf.  Obftckbm,  op.  eit,  26, 27;  Woolbbt,  Divorce,  98, 100; 
WlCBTKB,  op.  eit.,  206, 207, 222  ff. 

sOn  diToroe  bona  ffratia  see  WAohtkb,  op.  eif.,  224  ff. 

*  Cf,  the  conclusions  of  Okfvcxsh,  op.  eit.,  28, 29 ;  Woolbkt,  op,  est.,  IQL 
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heritage.  It  would  be  their  task  to  make  the  history  of  the 
future;  to  construct  a  new  civilization  by  blending  the  best 
elements  of  their  own  culture  with  the  maturer  results  of 
Boman  experience.  But  this  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  ages  of  struggle  and  compromise;  through  a  slow 
and  painful  process  of  amalgamation  in  religion,  language, 
and  jurisprudence.  For  the  Germans  were  relatively  young 
in  social  progress.  In  law  and  institutions  at  the  time  of 
conversion  they  stood  about  where  the  Bomans  were  when 
Boman  legendary  history  begins.  With  respect  to  the  cus- 
toms of  marriage  and  divorce  they  stood  even  lower;  for  the 
earliest  collections  of  folk-laws,  some  of  which  were  made 
after  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  disclose  marriage  as  a 
real  contract  of  sale  through  which  the  wife  in  theory,  and 
no  doubt  often  in  practice,  becomes  the  husband's  chattel. 
With  regard  to  the  primitive  law  of  divorce  there  is  scarcely 
any  direct  information.  But  it  seems  probable  that  origi- 
nally the  right  of  repudiation  was  the  sole  privilege  of 
the  man,  though  in  practice  the  arbitrary  use  of  his  power 
must  have  been  restrained  by  dread  of  the  blood-feud  and 
the  fear  of  pecuniary  sacrifice.'  In  the  historical  period, 
however,  and  long  after  the  conversion  divorce  by  mutual 
agreement  seems  to  have  prevailed  very  widely  among  the 
Germanic  peoples;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Lex  romana 
Burgundionunij  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sanctioned  in  the 
folk-laws  until  the  seventh'  century,  which  fact  has  led  to 

1  Gbffokbn,  op.  cit^  8S,  84, 4S,  44.  With  this  view  Jbafisbbon,  Brida  and  Brid- 
alf,  n,  296, 290,  agrees :  The  Anglo-Saxon  wife,  he  says,  oonld  be  repudiated  at  will 
by  her  ** master."  Bnt  many  writers  hold  that  divorce  by  matnal  consent  is  recog- 
nised in  the  ancient  Teutonic  law.  Thos  Hxublsb,  IngUtuUofien^  II,  291, 292,  declares 
that  there  was  absolute  liberty  of  separation  by  agreement,  and  that  onesided  di- 
vorce (by  KUndiguno)  was  very  restricted.  A  similar  opinion  is  held  by  ZoRPii., 
DeutBche  Recht$o.,  m,  87, 88 ;  Pollock  and  M axtlahd,  Httt.  <if  English  Law,  n,  890; 
GLA880N,  Le  mariage  civU  et  le  divorce,  185  ff.,  196;  Fbeisxn,  OeBchichte  dcf  can, 
EhereehtB,  T7»-81 ;  Loenino,  OcBchichte  det  deut,  KirchenrechtB,  n,  617;  Schbokdeb, 
RechttocBcJUchte,  1, 174.  In  general,  €f.  Bbunnsr,  RechUgeachichie,  802  ff. ;  WsniHOLD, 
DtuUcheFrauen,  n,  43  ff . ;  QBnof ,  Beehttalt.,  454 ;  Walteb,  Deutsche  BechtagucMchte, 
1, 184-86;  GiiASSOM,  HUtoire  du  droit  et  dee  inet.  de  VAngleUrre,  1, 119, 120. 

sFor  examples  among  Franks  and  Alamannl  see  MsmcK,  in  Diet,  Chmf.  Antt 

n,iiii. 
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the  oonjectore  that  this  form  of  separation,  ''originally  alien 
to  the  German  legal  consciousness,*'  was  gradually  adopted 
under  Boman  influence.'  The  folk-laws  show  that,  side  by 
side  with  divorce  by  free  consent  of  the  parties,  the  husband 
still  possessed  the  right  to  put  away  his  wife  for  certain  speci- 
fied crimes;'  or,  indeed,  without  assigning  any  cause  what- 
ever, though  in  that  case  he  might  sufFer  serious  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  property.' 

Another  principle  of  the  ancient  German  law  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  in  order  to  obtain  a  starting-point  for  the 
measure  of  Christian  influence.  Originally,  according  to 
Wilda,^  by  the  strict  legal  theory  adultery  is  not  a  crime 
which  a  man  can  commit  against  his  wife.  He  may  be 
punished :  indeed  very  generally  in  the  folk-laws  both  the 
guilty  persons  may  be  slain  when  surprised  by  the  aggrieved; 
but  if  he  be  punished  ''it  is  not  for  unfaithfulness  to  his  wife, 
but  for  violating  the  rights  of  another  husband.*"     On  the 

I  Obttckkn,  op.  eiL,  S4, 43, 44.  ''  Das  ente  Volksrecht,  welehes  die  freiwilli||« 
Seheidiing  sans  analog  dem  rOmischen  duKnrtium  ccmmuni  eontentu  gestattet,  1st  der 
■einer  Bntstehnng  naoh  in  die  ente  H&lfte  dee  7.  Jahrhnnderts  fallende  paet^u 
Alawuumorum.'*—Jhid.,  44.  The  first  formulary  {UbeUum  or  libeUMM  r^pudii)  for  a 
dlYoroe  bj  mntnal  consent  in  the  folk-laws  appears  in  the  /ormHiae  Andegaoenaet^  a 
eoUeciioa made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  same  century:  <Md.,  44;  also  BsumrXB, 
RtektaonehickU,  408,  404;  Fbkzbbn,  op,  c»t,  778,779.  The  following  formulary  for 
such  a  diToroe  is  taken  from  Mareulf  (II,  80)  by  Glabsok,  op.  eU.^  186,  though  it  may 
have  been  intended  for  the  Boman  population  living  on  Prankish  territory :  "  Iddrco 
dnm  et  inter  illo  et  oonjuge  sua  ....  disoordia  regnat  ....  placuit  utriusque  toI- 

ontasutseaoonsortiosepararedeberent Propterea  has  epistolas  inter  se  uno 

tenore  eonseriptas  fieri  et  adfirmare  deereTerunt,  ut  unusquisque  ez  ipsis,  sive  ad 
servitium  Dei  in  monasterio  aut  ad  oopulam  matrimonii  se  sociare  Toluerit,  licentiam 
habeat.** 

s  Lex  ViMtg,^  m,  6,  e.  2  (adultery) ;  Lex  BurQund,^  34, 3  (odvltero,  maiefieiOy  Mpwt- 
erorum  vioUUrix) :  Fbezbem,  op.  ctt,  779. 

*Pa4!t,  Alam,,  III,  9;  Lex  Ba^uw,,  VII,  14;  Lex  Burg,y  tit.  84,  o.  2;  Lex  Via,,  m, 
8,6.2;  Fkeush,  c»p.  ctf.,  779. 

« WxuDA,  atrafrecht,  821  ff.  Qf,  Waltbb,  DtuUche  BechUgetchichte,  II,  896  ff. ; 
QMsAaaoK^  HiMt,  du  droits  1, 120. 

•OarvcKBir,  op.  ct<.,  83.  The  following  provision  of  the  old  English  law  illus- 
trates  this  principle  in  all  its  harsh  reality :  *'  If  a  freeman  lie  with  a  f reeman*8 
wife,  let  him  pay  for  it  with  his  wer^ald,  and  provide  another  wife  with  his  own 
BKmey,  and  bring  her  to  the  other."  Here  doubtless  the  guilty  woman  had  been 
slain:  Lawe  of  JStheiberht,  81:  Hadoan  and  Stdbbs,  Oouncila,  m,  45.  For  the 
same  offense  with  an  "esne's**  wife,  sec.  85  of  the  same  laws  requires  a  man  to 
» make  two-lbld  bot '' :  ibid,,  m,  50.  Qf.  also  sees.  10,  U :  ibid,,  HI,  48 ;  Clsyblahd, 
Woman  under  the  Entflieh  Law,  9, 51  ff.  (adultery  and  divorce). 
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other  hand,  for  similar  misconduct  the  woman  is  put  to 
death.  So  *'in  Saxony,  where  the  old  heathen  ideas  sur- 
vived until  the  forcible  conversion  under  Charles  the  Great, 
as  Boniface  reports,  the  adulteress,  stripped  to  the  girdle,  was 
driven  out  of  her  husband^s  house  and  whipped  through  the 
streets  of  the  village  until  she  died.*'^ 

To  analyze  the  secular  laws  or  ecclesiastical  canons 
relating  to  divorce,  as  they  were  slowly  developed  on  Ger- 
manic territory  after  the  conversion,  is  not  an  easy  task ;  for 
they  reveal  a  striving  to  harmonize  in  various  ways  the  often 
irreconcilable  elements  of  Roman,  Teutonic,  and  Christian 
ideas.  In  the  first  place,  the  imperial  legislation  remained 
in  force  for  the  Soman  population,  though  in  the  compila- 
tions made  under  the  barbarian  kings  various  changes  are 
made  to  satisfy  new  and  complex  relations.'  Next,  the  Ger- 
man folk-laws  show  in  many  ways  the  evidences  of  com- 
promise with  Christian  doctrine  under  the  exigencies  of 
practical  life.*  National  sentiment  will  not  suffer  the  abso- 
lute interdict  of  further  marriage  after  separation;  but  the 
penalties  for  unjust  action  may  be  made  so  severe  as  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  strict  theory  of  the  church.  In  the 
Burgundian  code,  for  example,  the  man  who  puts  away  his 
wife  for  any  cause  other  than  those  named  in  the  statute 
must  surrender  to  her  his  house  and  all  his  possessions; 

iQbffokbn,  op.  ett,  8S.  QT.  in  general  Tagztdb,  Oermania,  o.  19;  Gbuqc, 
SechtBoU;  45i;  Fbhibbn,  Getehiekte  det  can,  EhertehU,  779;  Wbznhold,  DmsUohe 
FroMerin  U,  2S-27,  who  shows  that  the  gnilty  woman's  paramour  might  lawfully  be 
slain  by  the  hnsband  when  seised  in  the  act. 

For  discussion  of  the  customs  of  the  early  Germans  regarding  the  lynnishment 
of  adultery  and  summaries  of  the  provisions  of  the  folk-laws,  the  capitularies,  and 
later  legislation  on  the  subject  see  Bosxnthal,  Recht^olgen  de§  EMfntehB^  40  ff . ; 
and  BxmraoKS,  Die  gtnrfrechtliehe  Lehre  vom  Bhebntehj  82  ff .  Of  some  serrioe  is 
Hkllbb,  Udber  die  Strafe  de§  EhebrucfUt  17  ff.,  paetim, 

s  On  the  Lex  romana  Burgundionum^  the  Lex  romana  Vieigoihorum^  and  the 
Lex  ronuma  curieim»t  see  Fbbesbn,  op.  eit,^  776-78.  Cf.  also  GBFFcnnr,  op.  eit,^  42, 
4S.   The  folk-laws  are  clearly  reviewed  by  MsntiOK  in  Diet.  Chriet.  Ant,^  U,  IIU. 

s  BoBHMBB,  EhepeeeiMe  im  ZeiiaUer  KarU  dee  Orotsen,  80  fl.,  summarises  the  pro- 
visions of  the  folk-laws  and  capitularies  regarding  divorce,  enumerating  twelve 
different  causes  of  separation,  some  of  them  being  properly  grounds  of  nullity. 
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whereas  in  the  West  Qotbic  Interpretation  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  the  chapter  on  which  this  provision  is  modeled 
prescribes  a  similar  penalty,  not  for  the  illegal  divorce 
itself,  bat  for  contracting  a  second  marriage  after  the  nnjost 
repudiation  of  the  first  wife.*  Accordingly,  in  these  laws 
one-sided  divorce  on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  not  entirely 
taken  away;  but  the  grounds  on  which  he  may  act  are  more 
or  less  restricted  in  harmony  with  the  scriptural  rules;  and 
the  wife  is  herself  given  a  rudimentary  right  of  one-sided 
repudiation  when  the  husband  is  guilty  of  very  grave  crimes. 
In  the  law  of  the  West  Gk>ths,  for  instance,  where  Christian 
influence  is  more  marked  than  in  any  of  the  other  codes 
before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,'  the  right  of  the  man 
to  put  away  his  wife  is  restricted  to  the  one  cause  mentioned 
by  Matthew;  while  for  two  scandalous  wrongs  the  woman 
may  repudiate  the  husband  and  contract  another  marriage 
if  she  likes.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  rule  that  a 
man  cannot  be  guilty  of  adultery  against  his  wife  yields 
very  slightly  to  the  Christian  principle  of  equality  of  the 
sexes  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  carnal  sins.     G^n- 

1  See  6MFrcsaN*B  interesting  diaensaion  of  tit.  84,  o.  4,  Lex  BuTQundionMrn^  in 
Ekacheidiwng^  Sfr-flS.  He  shows,  following  Loxndio,  QeachichU  def  cfeut.  Kireheni' 
rwhtM^  n,  619,  note,  that  the  clanae  in  question  is  of  later  origin  than  the  rest  of 
tit.  34,  probably  under  Christian  influence.  Qf*  Glaabon,  Le  manage  civil  et  le 
divorce,  187, 188.  For  the  text  see  SaxiI8*8  edition  of  the  Burgnndian  laws  in  Men. 
Germ,  hieL:  Legwn^  sec.  i,  torn,  ii,  p.  68;  and  compare  sec.  zzIt,  "De  mulieribus 
Bnrgnndiis  ad  secnndas  aut  tertias  nuptiaa  tranaeuntibus,*'  tMd.,  pp.  61-63;  and 
sec  IzTiii, "  Be  adulteriis,"  ibid.,  p.  96. 

SThe  Lex  Bc^uwariorum,  near  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  likewise  admits 
dlToroe  only  for  the  one  cause :  GanrcKXN,  op.  cit.,  46. 

*Lex  Vieig.,  lib.  iii,  tit.  ir,  c.  8 ;  tit.  ▼,  c.  5 ;  tit.  Ti,  c  2.  For  sodomy  or  for  forcing 
her  to  adultery,  the  wife  may  put  away  the  husband  and  marry  again.  Qf, 
Gbvcksn,  op.  ctt,  88^;  Glasson,  op,  cit.,  187.  There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the 
Longobard  code :  Gkffokbn,  op.  cii,,  41.  As  a  general  rule,  the  woman  is  not  allowed 
ooe-sided  divorce;  indeed,  for  attempting  such  a  separation,  the  Lex  Burgund.,  tit. 
xzzIt,  c  1,  prescribes  the  death  penalty :  <^.  Fbeisiem,  op.  cit.,  780,  who  holds  that  the 
woman  cannot  by  German  law  have  the  right  of  one-sided  divorce,  because  she  can- 
not dissolve  themttfid  which  belongs  solely  to  the  man;  and  he  contends  against 
Sohm,  Sehroeder,  and  Loaning  that  when  the  woman,  as  in  exceptional  cases  cited, 
has  the  right  of  separating,  it  is  not  she  who  dissolves  the  marriage,  but  the  law 
indirectly  b7  depriving  the  man  of  the  ntund. 
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erally,  according  to  the  barsh  sanction  of  the  ancient  law,  the 
guilty  woman  as  well  as  her  paramour  may  be  slain  by  the 
aggrieved.*  In  theory,  as  GefiFcken  insists,  a  husband  in 
similar  case  is  still  merely  responsible  for  violating  the 
rights  of  another  man;  the  only  concessions  to  the  Christian 
teaching  being  a  tendency  to  check  concubinage  and  the 
privilege  of  the  woman,  already  mentioned,  of  repudiating 
her  husband  for  certain  offenses,  among  which,  it  may  be 
noted,  intimacy  with  other  women  is  not  found.' 

Such  are  the  salient  features  of  secular  legislation  on 
German  territory  following  the  migration  and  settlement  of 
the  new  nations.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  question  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view — that  of  the  decrees  and  practice  of 
the  church  itself.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years  after 
the  strict  theory  of  Augustine  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Council  of  Carthage  and  by  Innocent  L  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  there  is  more  or  less  wavering  on  the  part 
of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
there  is  a  tendency  to  uphold  the  rigid  doctrine  of  indis- 
solubility; but  the  evidences  of  compromise  with  popular 
sentiment  are  by  no  means  wanting.  Almost  always  in  the 
papal  letters  divorce  with  remarriage  is  absolutely  forbidden.' 
Yet  in  726  Gregory  II.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  St.  Boni- 
face, permits  a  man  to  contract  a  new  marriage  because  his 
wife  by  reason  of  infirmity  is  unable  to  perform  her  con- 
jugal duty;  and  this  opinion  has  proved  a  sore  puzzle  to 

1  So  by  the  Barffondian,  West  Gothie,  and  Longobard  laws:  Oeffoeju,  op.  cit, 
S5, 89, 41. 

9  C.  6  of  the  laws  of  the  Lonsobard  Orimoald  appended  to  the  Edietut  Rothari 
in  068,  after  acceptance  of  orthodox  Catholicism,  permits  the  wife  not  ^roilty  of  a 
culpa  legiUma  to  leaye  the  husband  who  keeps  permanently  in  the  house  a  eonou- 
bine  whom  he  prefers  to  the  wife.  It  may  be  noted  that  occasional  fornication  is 
not  mentioned ;  and  that  c.  8  of  the  law  assumes  as  a  rule  that  there  will  be  a  recon- 
eiliation:  Gbffcsbn,  op.  cit,,  41,  42.  Qf.  Fbeisxn,  op,  ci^,  780,  who  holds  that, 
according  to  c.  8  of  the  Lex  Orimoald.^  bigamy  does  not  allow  the  wife  a  diToioe. 

t  EsMEiN,  Lemario^e  en  droit  canonigwe,  11,50;  FBSlSBir,0!p.ca.,782;  Luckoox, 
fitifC  </  Marriage,  154-72. 
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canonists  and  theologians,  for  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
an  earlier  decision  of  the  same  pontiff.'  A  similar  incon- 
Bistency  exists  in  the  conciliar  decrees.  The  doctrine  of 
indissoliibility  is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Council  of  Angers 
in  463;  the  two  Councils  of  Orleans  in  533;  the  Council  of 
Nantes  in  658;  that  of  Friuli  in  796;  and  generally  by 
those  of  the  ninth  century.'  On  the  other  hand,  several 
decrees  are  much  more  tolerant.  In  465  the  Council  of 
Yannes  "expressly  exempts  from  anathema  those  men  who 
marry  again  after  putting  away  their  wives  for  adultery 
proved;^''  and,  still  more  liberal,  the  Council  of  Agde,  505, 
while  expressly  allowing  more  than  one  cause  of  separation 
a  vinculo^  threatens  with  excommunication  only  those  who 
repudiate  their  wives  for  the  sake  of  remarriage  without 
^  establishing  in  advance  before  the  bishops  of  the  province 
the  causes  of  their  divorce.*'  ^ 

At  the  time  of  the  conversion  the  old  English  laws  on 
this  subject  were  probably  much  the  same  in  character  as 
those  of  their  Teutonic  kinsmen  across  the  channel.  From 
the  code  of  ^thelberht  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
divorce  is  allowed  at  the  will  of  either  spouse.  Apparently 
in  all  cases  of  arbitrary  separation  the  responsible  party 
suffers  a  severe  penalty.  The  man  loses  all  claim  to  repay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  of  the  wife ;  while  the  woman  or 
her  guardian  has  to  restore  the  same  to  the  husband  or  his 
family  .*    The  penitentials,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  afford 

1  On  Gregory^s  two  decisions  see  Esxkin,  op,  cit^  II,  S9, 60;  and  Fbsibbn,  op, 
cit,  8S1  fl.,  782,  who  tries  to  explain  away  the  contradiction,  claiming  that  here  is  a 
case  of  declaring  a  marriage  void  ab  initio.  Of,  PsiutOMS,  Dt  moA,  ehriti,^  III,  SS2  ff. ; 
LoKHiNO,  Oetchiehte  de»  deut,  KirehenrechU^  II,  62S. 

s  Ebmbdt,  op,  cit„  II,  57, 58. 

*  J5»d.,  57;  FSEIBXN,  OP'  ci<.,  781. 

*I>ecr€i,  OroLj  c.  1 C.  83  qn.  2.    Cf,  Feezbbn,  op,  cit,,  781 ;  Bbmsxn,  op,  eii,,  II,  57. 

BThe  statements  of  the  text  are  probably  sustained  by  JEthelberht,  81, 77-88:  in 
Haddak  AHP  Stdbbs,  CounciU,,  III,  45, 49;  Thobpb,  Ane,  Law^  1, 11,  S3,  taking  into 
aeeoont  the  nsnal  effects  of  wife-purchase.  Cf,  however,  Jrapfskson,  Bride»  and 
Aridolf,  II,  294-08,  who  holds  that  among  the  pagan  Britons  and  Anglo-Saxons 
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abundant  evidence  that  in  practice  the  spirit  of  ancient 
custom  yielded  but  stubbornly  to  ecclesiastical  influence. 
Buty  BO  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  legislation,  the  century 
following  the  conversion  of  Kent  saw  the  strict  doctrine  of 
the  Boman  see  established  in  the  daughter-church  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  Council  of  Hertford  in  673  it  is  decreed  that 
divorce  shall  not  be  permitted  except  on  the  ground  assigned 
by  the  "holy  evangel;"  but  should  a  man  "put  away  the 
wife  united  to  him  in  lawful  wedlock,  if  he  wish  to  be 
rightly  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  joined  to  another,  but 
remain  as  he  is  or  else  be  reconciled  to  his  wife."^  After 
nearly  two  centuries,  during  which  the  records  are  silent  on 
this  subject,  the  same  rule  is  laid  down  in  the  so-called  Lam 
of  the  Northumbrian  Priests^  by  which  anathema  is  invoked 
on  one  in  holy  orders  who  shall  "forsake  a  woman  and  take 
another;"  while  the  layman  guilty  of  the  same  offense  shall 
want  "God's  mercy,  unless  he  make  bot;"  everyone  being 
required  to  "lawfully  keep  his  wife,  as  long  as  she  lives, 
unless  ....  they  both  choose,  with  the  bishop's  consent, 
to  separate,  and  will  thenceforth  observe  chastity.**  *  From 
this  time  onward,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  canons  of  Dun- 
stan,*  those  issued  under  JSthelred  at  the  Council  of  Eanham 
(ca.  1009),^  and  later  decrees,  the  theory  of  indissolubility 

divoroe  may  be  desoribed  as  "simple  repudiation  of  wiTSS  at  the  will  of  their 
ousters.'*  In  the  tenth  oentory,  he  adds,  Howell  Dha,  soTereifn  of  Wales,  "decreed 
that  a  husband  mii^t  riffhteonslj  eject  txam  his  hone  the  wife  who  had  given  a 
single  kiss  to  any  man  bat  himself.**  See  also  QuAaaaH^Lewutriaoeette  divorce^ 
19B,  whose  refteenoes  to  the  laws  of  Jfithelberht  do  not  seem  to  warrant  all  his  oondn- 
sions;  also  his  Hutoire  d«  dnnf,  1, 120;  and  Pollock  and  Marlavd,  HitL  ttfSng, 
1.010,11,980.   In  general  see  BOBXRTHALfJeecJU^^blffeiKlMXftebnMAs,  56  ff. 

iHaddan  amb  Stubbs,  op.  ctf.,  m,  US.  BBiamr,  cp.  ctt,  II, S7, ragaids  th« 
last  olanse  as  merely  advising  the  man  not  to  many  again;  and  FfiBmnr,  op.  ett., 
182,  thinks  it  not  quite  certain  that  it  applies  to  the  case  of  separation  for  adultery, 
qsr.  alsol4UCKOCK,HisLqr  JronrJa0e,l«T-6O;  and  Giooi,  (Tinoai/IOt;  der  dL  M3k€^  TO. 

tLaw  </ JVorOttm^rtanFrieila,  sees. 95,64, 65:  Tbobpb, .Ajm. iknsi, n, 286, 900l 
or.  LucKOCX,  op.  CO.,  170, 171 ;  JomraoM,  Oomons,  1, 860^  95, 64. 

s  JORHBON,  op.  ctt,  1, 868, 27. 

4  iMd.,  1006,  a. 
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was  unswervingly  accepted  by  the  English  church  under 
sanction  of  the  temporal  power.^ 

Already  in  the  Carolingian  empire,  through  co-operation 
of  the  secular  authority,  the  teachings  of  Augustine  had 
gained  a  similar  triumph.  The  ecclesiastical  capitularies  of 
the  Prankish  kings,  from  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of 
Charles  Martel  to  the  consolidation  of  the  state  under 
Charles  the  Great,  are  of  especial  interest  in  this  connection, 
for  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  synthetic  work  of  the 
canonists.  During  the  dark  period  of  the  Merovingian  line 
any  attempt  through  legislation  to  deal  seriously  with 
divorce  or  any  similar  social  or  moral  problem  could  scarcely 
arise;  for  it  would  have  meant  some  restriction  of  the  pre- 
vailing licentiousness,  to  which  all  classes  were  committed. 
Civil  rulers  were  steeped  in  debauchery.  The  church  was 
apathetic  and  corrupt.  *' With  the  advent  of  the  Carolingian 
major  domus,  the  level  of  morality  begins  to  rise.'"   Already 

iTha  eodesUstieal  laws  of  Howell  the  Good  of  Wales  (028)  show  more  clearly, 
perhaps,  than  is  done  anywhere  else  the  way  in  which  the  ehnreh  was  often  con- 
strained to  pnt  np  with  barbarian  custom.  One-sided  divorce  with  remarriage  is 
allowed  each  party,  under  penalty  for  repudiation  without  legal  cause.  If  the 
husband  desert  the  wife  within  seven  years,  he  must  pay  her  the  dower  {aoweddi)^ 
the  maiden-fee  (cowyll)^  and  the  maiden-dues  igoi>ifr)  for  the  lord.  *'  If  after  seven 
years,  he  leave  her;  let  all  be  shared  between  them,  unless  privilege  should  give 
precedence  to  the  husband:  two  parts  of  the  children  go  to  the  husband,  and  the 
third  to  the  mother.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  go  to  the  father."  "A  man  is  free 
to  fotrsake  his  wife,  if  she  notoriously  attach  herself  to  another  man ;  and  she  is  to 
obtain  nothing  of  her  right  excepting  the  three  things  [cowyll,  argyvren  (parapher- 
nalia), wyneb-werth  (fine  for  hu8band*8  fornication)]  which  are  not  to  be  taken  from 
a  woman,  and  the  seducer  is  to  pay  to  the  lawful  husband  his  saraad,**  or  injury  fine. 
**If  a  man  deserts  his  wife  unlawfully  and  takes  another;  the  rejected  wife  is  to 
remain  in  her  house  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  day ;  and  then,  if  she  be  suffered  to 
depart  entirely  from  her  husband,  everything  belonging  to  her  is  to  go  in  the  first 
place  out  of  the  house;  and  then  i^e  is  to  go  last  out  of  the  house,  after  all  her 
property;  after  that,  on  bringing  the  other  into  the  house,  he  is  to  give  dilysdawd 
(assurance)  to  the  first  wife ;  because  no  man,  by  law,  is  to  have  two  wives.**  "  Who- 
ever shaU  leave  his  wife,  and  shaU  repent  leaving  her,  she  having  been  given  to 
another  husband;  if  the  first  husband  overtake  her  with  one  foot  in  the  bed  and  the 
other  out ;  the  first  husband  by  law  is  to  have  her.'*  "  For  three  causes,  if  a  woman 
desert  her  husband,  she  is  not  to  lose  her  dower:  for  leprosy;  want  of  connection; 
and  bad  breath.**— Haddah  and  Stubbs,  Ocmnetif,  1, 246-61. 

SGxrFCSBH,  op.  cit,  45,  who  gives,  44^46, 52^55,  an  interssting  diaonssion  of  Urn 
reasons  for  the  absence  of  divorce  regulations  during  the  Merovingian  era. 
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in  744,  at  the  Synod  of  Soissons,  a  royal  capitulary  clearly 
forbids  divorce  to  each  spouse,  except  that  a  husband  may 
put  away  a  guilty  wife  on  the  scriptural  ground;  but  in  that 
case  whether  the  innocent  person  may  contract  a  new  mar- 
riage we  are  not  informed.^  This  attempt  to  enforce  the 
rigid  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church  seems  to  have  been 
premature ;  for  a  few  years  later,  at  the  synods  of  Verberie 
(753)  and  Compidgne  (757),  rules  much  more  tolerant  are 
proclaimed.'  These  capitularies  possess  more  than  usual 
historical  interest  in  view  of  their  ^^  profound  and  durable 
influence*'  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  law  by  Gratian  and 
his  successora'  Several  grounds  of  divorce  with  remarriage 
are  admitted.  According  to  the  decree  of  Verberie,  the 
man  whose  wife  plots  against  his  life  may  put  her  away  and 
take  another  spouse;  but  the  divorced  woman  may  not 
remarry.  So  also,  by  the  same  decree,  the  man  may  form 
a  new  marriage,  if  his  wife  through  love  of  her  parents  or 
some  selfish  interest  refuses  to  accompany  him  when  he 
flees  from  danger  or  is  constrained  to  follow  his  lord  into 
another  duchy  or  province.  In  this  case,  the  woman  must 
remain  unmarried  while  her  husband  lives.^  Again,  the 
Synod  of  Verberie  provides  that  if  either  person  in  course 
of  the  wedded  life  shall  fall  into  slavery,  the  one  remaining 
free  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again  when  he  likes.  ''A  single 
exception  is  admitted  which  throws  a  sombre  light  on  the 

1  Ebmsxn,  op,  cU.^  n,  68, 64;  Gsvpcxkn,  op,  dL^  65. 

>The  dates  are  nnoertain.  In  general,  on  these  synods  see  FsaxBKV,  op.  cit,^ 
182-84;  Obffokxh,  op.  ett,  55-67;  and  especially  Bbmbin,  op.  eJt,  11, 64-48;  who  gives 
a  elear  snmmaiy  of  their  deorses.   Qf.  Pkbbohb,  Do  mat.  ckritLt  III,  332,  SS8  ff. 

*  EsMEDi,  op*  ctt,  n,  08. 

<C.  ix  of  the  deoree  rons:  **Si  quia  necessitate  inevitabili  cogente  in  alinm 
dneatnm  sen  proTinciam  fogerit,  ant  seniorem  snnm,  eni  fldem  mentiri  non  poterit, 
seentns  fnerit,  et  nzor  ejns,  com  Talet  et  potest,  amore  parentnm  ant  rebns  snis, 
enm  seqni  nolnerit,  ipsa  omni  tempore,  qnamdin  Tir  eJns,  qnem  secnta  non  fnerit, 
▼ivet,  semper  innnpta  permaneat.  Nam  ille  Tir  eJns  ....  si  se  abstinere  non  potest, 
aliam  nzorem  enm  poenitentia  potest  acoipere.**  Cf.  Ebmkin,  op.  eit,  II,  06,  note. 
In  contrast  with  this  decision,  the  Synod  of  Gompiftgne  fbrbids  both  parties  to 
remarry  whan  the  hnsband  abandons  his  wife  in  order  to  escape  pciTate  Tengeanoe: 
<M(I.,06. 
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society  of  that  epoch:  if  a  spouse  under  pressure  of  misery 
has  sold  himself  as  a  slave,  the  partner  remaining  free,  who 
has  shared  the  bread  thus  gained  and  whom  the  sale  has 
saved  from  hunger,  is  not  entitled  to  a  divorce.*'^ 

Even  more  striking  is  the  decree  of  Compidgne  regarding 
the  effect  of  religious  vowa  When  by  agreement  either 
partner  enters  the  cloister,  the  spouse  remaining  in  the  world 
has  the  right  of  remarriage.  To  this  decision,  so  sharply  in 
contrast  with  the  mature  doctrine  of  the  canon  law,  it  is 
significant  that  a  papal  delegate  to  the  synod,  Bishop  George 
of  Ostia,  gave  his  consent.  The  severer  and  more  orthodox 
principle  had  been  followed  by  the  Synod  of  Verberie,  which 
prohibits  the  man  from  remarriage  when  he  suffers  his  wife 
to  take  the  veil.'  Both  decrees  permit  separation  on  various 
other  grounds,  such  as  error  of  condition  and  certain  degrees 
of  affinity,  which,  under  the  dangerous  guise  of  nullity, 
"constitute  veritable  exceptions  to  the  rule''  that  the  nuptial 
tie  cannot  be  dissolved.' 

FinaUy  there  is  a  singular  omission  which  has  called 
forth  an  instructive  comment  from  a  modem  scholar.  "It 
is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  decrees  mentions  adul- 
tery as  a  cause  of  divorce.  This  is  so  without  doubt  because 
the  capitulary  of  Soissons  already  gave  that  quality  to  the  sin 
of  the  woman  who  alone  was  considered.  Besides,  in  that 
rude  society,  this  cause  of  divorce  in  most  cases  was  probably 
superfluous.  The  deceived  husband  had  no  need  to  invoke 
it.  Not  merely  when  he  surprised  his  wife  flagrante  delicto^ 
bat  also  when  he  had  grave  suspicion  against  her,  did  he 

1  Ebmezn,  op.  ctt.,  II,  68;  1, 32S:  ap«  c.  ▼!,  decree  of  Verberie.  Qf.  also  Fbxibbn, 
op.  eit,,  788;  and  Cioox,  VnaufUia,  der  ch,  Khe,,  74,  who  regards  this  synod  more  as  an 
iaperial  diet  than  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  and  so  ezcnses  its  action.  Cf,  Hefblb, 
KomiUen-OtKhicMc,  HI,  537. 

sEbmkzn,  op,  cte.,  n,  65. 

'These  decrees  are  for  the  most  i>art  indnded  in  the  collection  of  Gratian; 
**mais  il  se  fera  tont  on  travail  ponr  les  mettre  d*aocord  avec  la  r^le  triomphante 
de  rindissolnbUit^;  elles  contribueront  n6anmoins  h  introduire,  dissimal6es  sons  la 
fonne  de  nallit6s,  de  Tdritables  exceptions  &  oette  r^le."— Esmein,  op,  cit.^  II,  09. 
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take  justice  into  bis  own  hands,  killing  the  gnilty  woman; 
and  the  deed  probably  went  unpunished.  In  this  regard  the 
church  appears  to  have  shown  ample  indulgence.  No  doubt 
she  entirely  forbade  a  new  marriage  to  the  spouse  who  slew 
a  partner;  but  that  was  never  more  than  a  prohibitive  im- 
pediment for  which  dispensation  was  granted  with  sufficient 
ease.  Here  a  means  was  admitted  by  law  and  custom  for 
evading  the  rule  of  indissolubility  of  the  conjugal  bond. 
St.  Augustine  had  already  contemplated  it;  and  various 
passages  of  Hincmar  of  Bheims  show  clearly  that  more  than 
one  husband  had  recourse  to  it  in  his  time."^ 

It  is  strange  that  so  wide  a  relaxation  of  the  principle 
accepted  by  the  early  church,  in  part  under  the  sanction  of 
Bome  itself,  should  have  preceded  by  so  few  years  its  com- 
plete triumph  in  the  capitularies  of  Ciharles  the  Great  From 
774  onward,  with  slight  wavering,  the  rigid  doctrine  is  main- 
tained both  by  imperial  and  papal  authority;  as  likewise  it 
is  expounded  in  the  canonical  literature  of  Gratian's  prede- 
cessors, notably  by  Benedict  Levita  and  Hincmar  of  Bheims.' 

But  there  is  other  testimony  of  a  most  convincing  nature 
that  the  practice  of  the  church  could  not  keep  pace  with  her 
theory.  It  is  afforded  by  the  penitentials.  These  are  private 
manuals  designed  for  the  practical  guidance  of  priests  in 
their  daily  ministrations,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  inter- 
esting of  which  is  that  bearing  the  name  of  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,'  the  reorganizer  of  the  English  church  and  president 

i/Md.,66,67. 

scy.  Gbffcxxk,  Eheteheidunot  67-42;  Fsbubn,  OetcfctcAto  dei  can.  JEfterecMt, 
Ittff. 

•The  PoeniienUate  Tkndori  is  contained  in  Haddah  amd  Stdbbs,  GtmiMitt,  m, 
17S-218;  also  that  of  Bcffberht,  tMd.,  m,  419-81.  Versions  of  these  may  be  found  in 
Thobfb,  AneieiU  Law§,  n,  1  ff.,  129  ft. ;  also  with  many  others  in  WA88n80Ri.nuDr, 
BHtmrdrnmoen;  and  in  ScmciTS,  ButtMleAer,  510  ff.,  565  ff.,  who,  contrary  to  the 
generally  accepted  yiew,  traces  (8  ff.)  all  the  penitwntials  to  Boman  models.  In 
general,  see  GanOKEir,  op.  ctt,  61-«7;  Fbbisbn,  op.  cO.,  TOS-tt;  Esionr,  op.  cit,  II, 
60-64:  Pebbonb,  De  maL  ehriat,,  m, 874 ff.;  HzNSOBius,  '*Das  Eheseheidnngsreoht 
naoh  den  angelsAohslsehen  nnd  frtnkisohen  Bossordnnngen,"  Zeittch,  far  deuL 
£ecM,XX,66ff.;  BosBiiTRAX.,£eeM|fo|0end6fJE»e6nic^2ff.;  and  especially  Bnr* 
mcxB,  She9>rueh^  84  ff.  Luokocx,  Hi9t.  cf  if arrtcvs,  166-67,  tries,  of  oouse,  to  take 
away  the  authenticity  of  Thbodobb*b  PenitentiaL 
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of  the  Council  of  Hertford,  where  the  orthodox  role  relating 
to  divorce  was  proclaimed  On  this  penitential  and  the 
somewhat  older  one  of  the  Irish  Colnmban  the  earlier 
Prankish  penitentials  are  modeled,  sometimes  with  literal 
exactness.  Divorce  with  remarriage  is  allowed  to  one  or  both 
persons  on  various  grounds.  In  case  of  adultery  a  discrimi- 
nation is  made  in  favor  of  the  hnsband.  He  is  given  the 
right  of  repudiating  the  guilty  woman;  and,  in  case  it  be  a 
diasolntion  of  the  first  marriage,  he  may  take  a  new  spouse 
without  delay.  Even  the  divorced  woman  may  remarry  after 
a  penance  of  five  years.  For  the  like  sin,  however,  the  wife 
is  forbidden  to  send  the  husband  away,  except  to  enter  a 
monastery.' 

Again,  for  malicious  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  the 
man  may  contract  a  new  marriage  after  five  years,  if  the 
bishop  gives  his  consent;*  and  a  woman  whose  husband  loses 
his  liberty  for  crime  committed  has  the  right  to  wed  another 
man  after  a  single  year,  if  it  be  the  first  marriage  which  is 
thus  dissolved.'  Remarriage  is  allowed  either  spouse  when 
the  other  is  made  captive  in  war;^  and  in  case  of  conversion 
each  spouse  has  the  right  of  one-sided  divorce,  if  the  other 

1  PoenOaUtole  Tftaxi.,  n,  zii,  5, 6:  Habdan  and  Stdbbs,  CStmneilf,  m,  199:  cf, 
TaoEPB,  Anc,  IrfNM,  n,  17.  For  Bimilar  proTisions,  see  PoenUentiaU  XXXV  CapitM- 
iormn,  e.  9,  §1:  WA88KB8CHLBBBir,  Biiaaonln«n0en,  5U;  and  the  ExcerpUonm 
Megberti^  c.  121 :  Thobfb,  cp,  eU.,  II,  114, 115. 

1  *«Si  miilier  diacesBerit  a  tIxo  soo  desiyioieiifl  eum,  nolens  reyertere  et  reooneillari 
veio,  post  ▼.  annos  com  oonaensn  Episoopi  aliam  aceipere  licebit  ozorem. '*—Poeni<. 
t%eodL,  n,  zii,  19 :  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  op.  eit,,  m,  200.  The  Poenit,  MerteburgenMe^ 
e.  101:  WA88NB8CHLNBBN,  op.  ctt.,  40G&,  soems  to  allow  the  man  in  snch  case  to  marrj 
after  one  jear:  **Si  mnlier  a  yiro  discesserlt  et  itemm  roTersa  fnerit,  sosoipiat  earn 
sine  dote  et  ipsa  ann.  I  poeniteat  in  p.  e.  a.,  similiter  et  ille,  si  aliam  dnzerit.*'— 
HnracHXUS,  Da»  EheteheidufiomreelUt  80;  bnt  Obffokxn  thinks  the  second  wife  most 
be  aent  awa j  when  the  first  wife  retoms,  the  man  doing  penance :  EKetchetdung^  6S, 
6L  Cf.  similar  prorisions  in  PoewU,  OmmmeatU^  c.  9,  §81,  Poenit,  XXXV  Cap.t  c.  9, 
§2:  WAaaxBaoHunsN,  op.  eit,  474,  Bll;  and  Poenit.  Theod,^  I,  zIt,  18:  Haddan  and 
SrOBBa,  op.  eU,t  m,  188. 

tpoen^.  Tkeod.,  II,  zii,  8:  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  op,  c«.,  m,  199. 

« In  that  ease,  "licet  aliam  aceipere ;  melius  est  sic  f acere  qnam  fomioationes" : 
Poeidt.  Theod,^  II,  zii,  23:  Haddan  and  Stubbb,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  200,  201;  qf,  Thobpb, 
op.  eie.,  n,  19. 
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remains  in  paganism.'  Several  other  grounds  of  repudiation 
are  recognized,  as,  for  instance,  when  anyone  has  ignorantly 
married  a  person  of  servile  condition;*  or  when  a  husband 
or  wife  is  raised  in  rank  and  the  consort  remains  in  servi- 
tude.' But  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  that  in  practice 
the  church  was  obliged  to  compromise  with  popidar  senti- 
ment is  the  repeated  recognition  of  divorce  by  mutual 
consent.^ 

Such  laxity  seems  to  have  marked  the  practice  of  the 
Frankish,  and  probably  also  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  church 
during  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  (650-800). 
With  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  however,  a  turning- 
point  is  reached.  More  stringent  rules  are  prescribed  by  the 
councils;  and  new  penitentials  are  prepared  under  ecclesias- 
tical authority  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  Bome.  But  even  now,  seemingly,  the  clergy  shrank  from 
the  attempt  fully  to  carry  out  the  reactionary  discipline.  As 
a  result  a  third  class  of  manuals  for  a  time  appeared,  occupy- 
ing medial  ground,  and  better  fitted  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
populations  not  yet  entirely  able  to  give  up  the  liberty  which 
their  ancient  laws  secured.* 

iPoentf.  Theod,,  U,  zii,  17, 18:  Haddah  and  Stubbb,  op.  dt,  m,  200. 

*Poenit.  Theod.^  II,  xii,  82,  xiii,  5:  Haddah  and  Stubbb,  op.  ett.,  m,  201,  202; 
ef,  Ebmbzn,  Le  mariaee  en  droit  canonigtie,  II,  64. 

*FoeniL  Theod,^  II,  xiil,  4:  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  op,  eit,  m,  202. 

These  provisions  (notes  4  and  5)  are  similar  to  tliose  of  the  synods  of  Verberie 
and  Compiftffne  relating  to  error  ccnditioniM  and  loss  of  freedom.  See  p,  42,  above ; 
and  EsMBDr,  op.  c»<.,  1, 325;  II,  68. 

«'*Liegitimnm  conjnginm  non  licet  frangi  sine  eonsensn  ambonim.  ^^—PoenJC. 
Theod.^  n,  xii,  7:  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  op.  ett.,  m,  190.  Cf.  PoenU.  ifaif.,  e.  123, 
PoeiUt,  XXXV  Cap.,  c  9,  §1:  WabsbbschIiBBEN,  Bwmtrdnunaen,  403,  611.  Some- 
times in  sneh  case  remarriage  is  forbidden:  Judicium  ClemeiUif,  §15:  Wabseb- 
SCHI^BBBN,  op.  cit.t  435.  Cff.  BsMBiN  Op.  cit.,  II,  61 ;  Gbffcxxn,  op.  cie.,  64;  Glasson, 
op.  eit.,  1, 130,  who  favors  the  view  of  the  text;  but  Fbeesen,  op.  ctl.,  779, 780,  thinks 
that  §7  of  Poenit,  Theod.  is  supplemented  bj  §12,  which  forbids  separation  on 
aoooont  of  infirmity  or  even  to  enter  religion  eum  cofuetmu  tunl>rorum.  This  view 
may  be  favored  by  ExcerpUanet  Bcgberii,  c  120, 121 :  Thobpb,  op.  eit.^  II,  114, 115. 

BFor  an  illostration  see  the  Poenit.  pteudo-Theod,^  c  iv  (19),  §24,  in  Wasbbb- 
SOHiiEBBN,  op.  cit.,  582.  The  best  account  of  the  three  classes  of  penitentials  is  that 
of  Gbffckbn,  op.  eit.^  62-65,  which  is  here  fbUowed.  See  also  Ebmkn,  op.  eit,  n,  60; 
Bbnnbcxb,  ShebrucK  54  ff . 
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e)  Final  settlemeni  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  canon 
law. — From  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  strict  ecclesiastical  theory  of  divorce  was  entirely  as- 
Bured.  But  there  yet  remained  a  twofold  task  which  it  would 
still  require  centuries  to  accomplish.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
discordant  utterances  of  the  Fathers,  the  popes,  and  the  coun- 
cils had  to  be  harmonized  or  explained  away;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  results  thus  gained  had  to  be  exactly  formu- 
lated and  wrought  into  the  intricate  system  of  matrimonial 
jurisprudence.  This  was  the  work  reserved  for  the  canon- 
ists, and  especially  for  the  two  great  "masters,^'  Gratian  and 
Peter  Lombard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  the 
church  must  be  made  more  thoroughly  to  coincide  with  her 
theory.  A  means  must  be  found  by  which  the  people  could 
be  constrained,  so  far  indeed  as  that  was  ever  to  be  realized, 
to  accept  the  canon  law  as  a  guide  in  the  a£Fairs  of  actual 
life.  This  end  the  church  was  destined  to  win  by  gaining 
exclusive  control  of  divorce  procedure  as  a  part  of  her  gen- 
eral competence  in  matrimonial  causes. 

Under  the  Soman  law,  as  also  by  that  of  the  Jews,  divorce 
was  a  private  transaction.  The  intention  of  the  person  re- 
pudiating his  spouse  was  declared  orally^  before  seven  wit- 
nesses. The  state  might,  indeed,  punish  the  crimes  causing 
the  separation  or  enforce  the  penalties  for  unjust  action,  thus 
incidentally  passing  on  the  legality  of  the  divorce  itself;  but 
if  the  proper  forms  were  observed,  the  private  divorce, 
whether  one-sided  or  by  mutual  consent,  was  valid,  and  the 
state  gave  no  action  either  for  enforcing  the  separation  or 
for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  life.' 

The  same  principle  obtains  among  the  German  nations 
after  the  conversion.      Divorce  is  a  private  act,  and  there  is 

I  During  the  empire  •  written  form,  the  lihMtta  rqfmdii,  or  letter  of  divorce, 
oune  into  use ;  hot  the  delivery  of  the  libelUu  was  not  essential  to  the  divoroe :  Ganw 
cxnr,  op.  cit.,  27 :  op.  ScHiiSSiNOSB,  in  ZeiUchriftfUr  RechUgeachichte,  V  (1866),  206  ff. 

sObffcsem,  cp,  ctt,  26, 27;  Esmedt,  op,  cit.,  n,  88. 
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no  proper  divorce  process  in  the  temporal  coorta  Separa- 
tion by  free  consent  is  usually  effected  merely  through  ex- 
change of  duplicate  copies  of  a  written  agreement,  or  libeU 
lti8  repudii;^  and  if  sometimes  the  intention  of  the  parties 
must  be  declared  before  judicial  authority,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  any  examination  of  the  grounds  of  action  or  any 
judgment  admitting  or  refusing  the  separation.  The  '*  func- 
tion of  the  court  can  have  only  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  formal  correctness  of  the  act  of  self-divorce."'  In  the 
case  of  one-sided  divorce  the  same  general  rule  prevails. 
There  may  be  judicial  action;  but  it  is  an  action  to  punish 
the  crime  of  the  guilty  person  or  to  enforce  the  penalty  for 
unjust  repudiation.  ^'The  form  of  one-sided  divorce  in  the 
Teutonic  folk-laws  rests  upon  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  the  leges  Bomanae.  Self-divorce  is  in  equal 
degree  true  Boman  and  true  German.  In  each  case  justifi- 
able separation  may  be  preceded  by  a  penal  action  to  deter- 
mine the  guilt  of  the  accused.  In  each  case,  moreover,  it  is 
not  the  divorce  which  the  sentence  directly  decrees,  but  its 
justification.  It  still  rests  with  the  aggrieved  spouse  whether 
he  will  make  use  of  his  right  of  separation,  or  whether  he 
will  allow  a  reconciliation  to  take  place.'" 

The  church  was  ambitious  to  take  the  matter  of  divorce  pro- 
cedure entirely  into  her  own  hands;  to  establish  a  real  juris- 
diction which  would  enable  her  effectually  to  forbid  separa- 
tion except  on  the  grounds  which  she  herself  approved,  and 
to  compel  the  restitution  of  married  life  when  separation 

1  The  UfteRiw  was  eopiod  from  the  Boman  model.  For  an  example,  aee  above  p. 
85,  note. 

SOSTFOXSN,  op.  e«.,  47,  referring  to  the /ormwioe  $aUeae  iferlpeltanae,  where  the 
hitention  of  the  parties  most  be  personally  announced  **  an  Geriohtsstfttte  vor  dem 
Orafen  and  der  Geriohtsgemeinde."  His  yiew,  he  declares,  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  LOBNINO,  Ge9chietUe  des  deui,  Kirchenrecht$,  II,  827  n.  1,  who  regards  the 
ooont  and  judicial  communitj  as  mere  witnesses  of  the  transaction  {SolertfUtdU^ 
teugen) ;  and  that  of  Sohm ,  Trauung  und  Verlo^nOy  7,  who  sees  here  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. 

•Qfjrcmuf,  op,  ciU,  4S,  49. 
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occurred  for  any  other  cause.*  It  was  long  before  this  am- 
bition was  realized.  The  council  of  Agde  as  early  as  the 
year  505  did  indeed  declare,  in  effect,  that,  besides  the  penal 
sentence  of  the  temporal  court,  a  recognition  of  the  grounds 
of  diyorce  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  shall  be  required 
for  a  separation;  and  whoever  puts  away  his  wife  without 
first  satisfying  these  conditions  shall  be  excommunicated.' 
To  this  decree,  so  emphatic  in  its  demands,  the  origin  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  divorce  questions  is  commonly  traced ;' 
but  this  seems  far  from  being  the  truth.  The  decree  must 
rather  be  accepted  as  an  early  but  '^isolated''  expression  of 
an  ideal  toward  which  the  church  for  ages  was  striving;  and 
as  such  it  became  of  more  and  more  importance  as  the  great 
doctors  of  the  canon  law  found  themselves  in  a  position  to 
give  it  meaning.^ 

Even  during  the  Carolingian  era  theoretically  the  state 
still  maintained  the  old  position.  The  judgment  in  a  penal 
action  neither  nullified  nor  enforced  self -divorce.   In  reality, 

iThe  ohnroh  sovsht  through  ezoommunieation  and  her  sjBtem  of  penaooe  to 
enforoe  her  mlee  regarding  divoroe.  Her  relation  to  the  state  In  this  regard  is  thus 
foreiUj  described  by  Gmftoexn,  op.  eit,y  61 :  "Da  jedoch  eine  anfrichtige  Bnsae  in 
nnserem  Falle  sinngemass  nnr  mOglich  ist,  wenn  die  nngerechtfertigte  Scheidnng 
rtiickgangig  gemacht  wird,  so  operiert  die  Kirohe  hier  mit  einer  lexphu  quamper^ 
fecta,  d.  h.  einem  Geeeta,  das  die  Zawiderhandlong  bestraft  and  gleiohaeitig  fOr 
nicbtigerUArt,  wfthrend  dem  weltlichen  Bichter  nnr  eine  lex  nun«M  giiam  perfeeta 
sn  Gebote  steht,  er  also  nnr  die  tTbertretnng  bestrafen,  nioht  aber  den  dnroh  sie  her- 
belgefflhrten  Znstand  redressieren  kann.  In  dieser  Saohlage  ist  die  BrUAmng  der 
ganaen  Geechiohte  des  ehristliohen  Bhesoheidnngsrechtes  bis  som  endgflltigen  Siege 
der  kirchliohen  Doktrin  enthalten.*' 

SC.2SS,  CooneU  of  Agde  reads:  "Saeenlares,  qui  ooningale  oonaortinm  nnlla 
graTiori  eolpa  dimittnnt  Tel  etiam  dimisenint  et  nnUas  eansas  discidii  probabiliter 
proponentes  propterea  saa  matrimonia  dimittnnt,  nt  ant  illicita  ant  aliena  praesnr 
mani,  si  anteqnam  apnd  episoopos  comprovincialea  discidii  eansas  dixerint  et  prins- 
qnam  indicio  damnentnr,  nzores  soas  abieeerint,  a  oommnnione  eoelesiae  et  sanoto 
popoli  eoetn  pro  eo,  qnod  fldem  et  ooningia  maonlant,  ezdndentnr.*^  Cf,  Obfvoxbh, 
op.  ciLt  50;  Fbszbkn,  op,  eit,^  781. 

>It  is  preferably  cited  by  Hinomar  of  Bhelms  in  his  decree  eonoeming  the  di* 
Toroe  of  Lothar  and  Tentberge ;  and  since  Begino  of  PrOm  it  belongs  to  the  standing 
tnnor  of  the  canonists,  nntU  it  recelTCS  its  immortalisation  in  the  decree  of  Oratian 
k.  88,  qn.  2,  c  1) :  OflVFCSSir,  op.  cit.^  52,  note. 

*QmFrcKXK, op.  e<(., 62.  QT.  on  this  decree  and  its  nse  by  the  canonists  Ebkedt, 
op.  ciU,  n,  89,  notes. 
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however,  the  power  of  the  church  in  this  field  was  vastly 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  state.^  For  the  state  then 
undertook  as  never  before  to  enforce  the  discipline  through 
which  hitherto  the  church  had  striven  in  vain  to  realize  her 
doctrine.'  Backed  by  the  state,  the  church  thereafter  had 
the  power  to  compel  a  restitution  of  conjugal  life  when  a 
divorce  was  attempted  against  her  will — a  power  which  the 
secular  judge  had  never  possessed.  Accordingly,  **the 
temporal  divorce  jurisdiction  of  the  Frankish  empire,  so  far 
indeed  as  one  is  justified  in  speaking  of  such  a  jurisdiction, 
was  not  abolished  by  a  legislative  act;  but  it  gradually 
perished  through  the  contradiction  to  its  own  laws  in  which 
the  state  of  the  Carolings  involved  itself  when  it  made  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  disciplinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  one  of  its  cardinal  principles  of  government.*'* 
Already  by  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  this  process 

1  **  Wenn  trotadem  di«  Zeit  der  Karollnger  als  diej«iii«e  Epoche  sa  beniohnea 
ist,  in  weloher  die  Kirehe  den  ihren  endgfUtigen  Sieg  im  Kampfe  nm  das  Ehesehei- 
dnngsreoht  besiegelnden  FortBchritt  maohte,  so  wird  dieser  Fortschritt  veniger  anf 
dem  Gebieta  des  materiellen  Bechtes  als  aof  demjenigen  dee  EheacheidongSTer- 
fahrena  geaaoht  warden  mOssen.**— Gbffokkn,  op.  eit,  68. 

Geffoken  criiioises  Sdbalbk,  Hincman  Outaehten  Hber  die  Eketcheidufiff  dtt 
jroiu0e  LoOuxr  II.,  lOB  ff.,  who  holds  that  the  Frankish  eiyil  coort  has  fall  authority 
to  decree  diToroes.  According  to  Sohm,  "Die  geistliche  Geriohtbarkeit  im  frAnk. 
Beioh/*  ZJTB.,  IX,  ZIS,  242  ff.,  the  Frankish  matrimonial  law  is  ''temporal  law,  and 
reoeiTCs  its  dcTclopment  through  temporal  costom  and  legislation.**  The  canons 
are  statates  for  the  spiritual  and  not  for  the  temporal  law;  and  only  through  the 
public  lawgiver  do  they  haye  any  effect  upon  the  legal  principles  goToming  mar- 
riage. **  By  Tirtue  of  public  law  marriage  is  subordinate  to  the  state  and  not  to  the 
church."  The  spiritual  law  is  no  law  for  the  temporal  court;  and  In  matrimonial 
causes  the  spiritual  court  is  no  court  according  to  public  law.  There  exists,  in  fact, 
in  the  Frankish  empire  no  spiritual  Jurisdiction  in  the  sense  of  public  law.  With 
this  Tisw  QwrwcKEKt  op,  eil.,  68  n.  S,  agrees ;  while  rejecting  as  inconsistent  there- 
with SoHM *8  later  statement  in  Z£B.,  XYII,  119,  that  the  judgment  of  the  temporal 
as  weU  as  that  of  the  spiritual  court  was  necessary  f6r  a  dimroe.  Compare  Bobbiixb, 
EhegeteUe  im  ZeUdUer  KarU  det  GrocMn,  1Q6-16»  who  explains  the  contradictory 
enactments  of  the  period  as  the  result  of  the  two  systems  of  jurispnidanoe^the 
temporal  and  the  spirituaL 

s  See  the  remarkable  capitulary  of  Lothar  I.,  8Z5,  For  the  correction  of  all  sins 
and  crimes  iqmbmUbet  ctUpU  atqme  eriminiim§)  the  count  is  associated  with  the 
bishop.  When  excommunication  fails  to  correct  the  offender,  **a  eomite  vineuUt 
eontMnoaimr*' :  quoted  by  Oxffokbh,  op,  eiL^  12;  ^.  Ebmkev,  op.  eiL,  I,  IS,  14. 

•OXFFOKBH,  op.  Cil.,  14. 
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was  practically  complete.'  In  German  lands  the  diocesan 
court  of  the  bishop  had  become  the  ordinary  tribunal  for 
divorce  causes;  and  for  annulment  of  the  uncanonical  sepa- 
ration an  exact  f  ormula,  the  oath  of  reconciliation,  had  been 
devised.* 

A  powerful  instrument  was  thus  provided  for  the  devel- 
opment and  enforcement  of  a  complete  system  of  divorce 
jurisprudence.  Little  by  little  the  canonists,  in  tedious 
succession  from  Hincmar  of  Bheims  to  the  decretalist  Tan- 
cred,'  brought  order  out  of  confusion  and  agreement  out  of 
contradiction.  Through  special  pleading  and  violent  assump- 
tion, unscrupulous  twisting  and  suppressing  of  texts,  earnest 
argument  and  childish  allegory,  the  law  of  divorce  was 
gradually  brought  into  some  degree  of  harmony  with  the 
sacramental  theory  of  marriage.^    The  middle  of  the  tenth 

1  Seo  Gepfcksn^b  argument  based  on  the  Idbri  duo  de  iifnodalitmt  emuU  et 
ditcipUnis  tcelenoMUeU  of  Begino,  abbot  of  Prllm  (88S-915) :  op,  cit,  77-19.  In  Eng- 
land nnder  King  Gnat  the  bishop  already  appears  to  have  had  jurisdiction  in  divorce 
eases,  although  not  until  more  than  a  century  later  was  the  matrimonial  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  fully  established:  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
Bi$L  qf  Rng,  Law^  II,  864, 865. 

s  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  iurammium  de  rwonciliatione  eoniuoaiorum 
taken  by  Getfcxxm  {op.  eU.,  79)  from  oc.  241, 242,  of  Rboxno*b  book :  The  man  shaU 
swear:  "Ab  isto  die  in  antea  istam  tuam  coniugem, nomine  illam,quam  iniuste 
dimiseras,  ita  tenebis,  sicnt  per  rectum  maritus  suam  debet  habere  coniugem  in 
dileetione  et  debita  disciplina,  neo  cam  per  ullum  malum  ingenium  a  te  separabis, 
nee  ea  TiTcnte  aliam  accipies.  Sic  te  Deus  adiuyet.**  The  oath  of  the  woman  runs : 
**A  modo  in  antea  istum  tuum  maritum,  quem  iniuste  dimiseras,  ita  tenebis  et 
amplexaberis,  et  ei  in  serritio,  in  amore  et  in  timore  ita  eris  subiecta  et  obediens, 
Bieut  per  rectum  uxor  suo  debet  subiecta  esse  marito,  nee  unquam  ab  eo  te  separa- 
bis, nee  illo  viTente  alteri  yiro  te  sooiabis  in  coniugio  aut  adulterio.   Sic  te  Deus 

■diUTCt." 

*  See  Wundkblich's  excellent  edition  of  Tancrodi  tumma  de  matrimonio,  espe- 
cially 16  fl.,  on  the  imx)ediments,  and  70  ff.,  on  causes  of  separation. 

4  Thus,  for  example,  Oratian  accounts  for  the  liberty  of  divorce  and  remarriage 
tceorded  in  the  letter  of  Gregory  II.  (confusing  iiim  with  Gregory  I.)  by  assuming 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  papal  dispensation  in  favor  of  the  English  (DecreL 
OtoL^  dietwn  to  c  18,  C.  XXXII,  qu.  7),  although  elsewhere  he  more  sensibly  rejects 
Gregory's  action  as  unorthodox.  Peter  Lombard  makes  no  mention  of  Gregory's 
letter  and  with  Gratian  rejects  as  false  the  passage  of  pseudo-Ambrose  allowing 
separation  and  remarriage  for  adultery  (Ebmein,  op.  cit.,  II,  76) ;  while  others  get 
oat  of  the  difficulty  through  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  pseudo-Ambrose  refers, 
not  to  simple  adultery,  but  to  a  case  of  incest  committed  by  a  woman  with  a  relative 
of  her  husband,  c^JUtitoB  nkpervenien»,   Gratian  will  not  accept  this  explanation,  on 
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century  saw  the  task  virtnally  accomplished  at  the  hands  of 
Gratian  and  Peter  Lombard/  the  master-builders  of  the 
canon  law;'  although  their  teachings  are  still  "on  the  sur- 
face obscured  by  reminiscences*'  of  earlier  theories,  and 
after  them  the  Decretals  show  certain  aberrations  from  the 
strict  doctrine,  like  ''sporadic  cases  after  a  great  epidemic''* 
Theoretically,  as  commonly  stated,  divorce  proper  is 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  mature  law  of  the  western 
church;  but  inconsistently  the  ni^e  '< divorce"  is  retained 
as  a  rubric  in  the  collections  of  canons;  and  it  is  used  in  two 

the  ground  that,  aoooidlnir  to  the  theory  of  affifUtaa  8upervenien»t  husband  and  wife 
are  treated  alike.  Tet,  with  delioioos  inconsequence,  he  proceeds  to  explain  why 
psendo-Ambrose  had  given  the  man  alone  the  right  to  remarry  in  case  of  the  wife's 
adultery,  without  granting  the  woman  the  reciprocal  privilege.  In  the  text  of 
Ambrose,  he  says,  the  words  vir  and  muUer  are  not  employed  in  their  proper  sense, 
but  figuratively.  Bach  is  used  for  man  irrespective  of  sex.  Vir  is  from  virtu*,  and 
means  man  as  a  strong  being  resisting  temptation;  muUer  is  from  moUitiet  (soft- 
ness), and  it  is  used  to  denote  the  weak-minded  man  guilty  of  sin  (Dec  Gtxst.,  dictum 
to  c.  18,  C.  TTTTT,  qn.  7.  df,  Ebxbin,  op.  ctt,  II,  76;  Fxeesbn,  op.  ciU^  582, 805).  Ivo 
of  Chartres,  bent  on  sustaining  the  rigid  theory  of  indissolubility,  cites  eo.  5  and  9  of 
the  decree  of  Verberie  in  its  favor,  deliberately  suppressing  the  clauses  allowing  the 
man  to  remarry  (see  his  Decretumy  X,  169;  VIII,  188;  also  his  Fanormicij  VI,  91: 
Obffckin,  op.  eit,y  82) ;  and  Gratian,  by  adopting  Ivo's  text  for  c.  9  instead  of  the 
original,  gets  around  a  similar  difficulty  (Fbkesbn,  op.  ctt.,  808).  Celestin  m.  and 
Urban  m.  allowed  the  faithful  spouse  divorce  and  remarriage  when  the  other 
becomes  an  infidel  or  a  heretic;  but  the  later  canonists  evaded  this  authority  by 
claiming  that  these  popes  spoke  merely  as  **  simple  doctors'*  (Ebmezn,  op.  eit.,  II,  80) . 

On  the  wide  use  of  "  metaphor  '*  in  the  history  of  the  church  see  Lrokt,  DemoC' 
racy  and  Liberty t  II,  217;  and  especially  his  Hist,  of  European  MotqIb,  II,  S26,  S27, 
SS6-58. 

1  For  once  at  least  we  can  almost  pardon  Milton  for  using  strong  language. 
Seldbn's  work,  Of  the  Law  of  Nature  cmd  of  Nationa,  he  holds  more  useful  than  any- 
thing which  **  pontifical  clerks  have  doted  on,  ever  since  that  unfortunate  mother 
famously  sinned  thrice,  and  died  impenitent  of  her  bringing  into  the  world  those 
two  misbegotten  infants,  and  for  ever  infants,  Lombard  and  Gratian,  him  the  com- 
piler of  canon  iniquity,  the  other  the  Tubalcain  of  scholastic  sophistry,  whose  over* 
spreading  barbarism  hath  not  only  infused  their  own  bastardy  upon  the  fruitfullest 
part  of  human  learning,  not  only  dissipated  and  dejected  the  dear  light  of  nature 
in  us,  and  of  nations,  but  hath  tainted  also  the  fountains  of  divine  doctrine,  and 
rendered  the  pure  and  solid  law  of  God  unbeneficial  to  us  by  their  calumnious 
dunoeries.*  ~"  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  Proee  Workt,  m,  269. 

*Cf.  especially  Decretum  Gratiam^  oc  1-24,  cauta  xxxii,  qu.  7:  Rxohtbb- 
Fbdedbsbo,  Ckrrpus  Juris  Can.,  I ;  Pstbb  Lombaed,  aentmUae,  lY,  D.  xxvii  ff. 

•  EsxBiN,  op.  dt.,  n,  79, 80.  The  early  canonists  are  discussed  by  Gbffckxn,  op. 
eiU,  58-62, 75-82 ;  Ciooi,  UnauflOsbarkeit,  93  ff . ;  but  for  the  most  minute  examination 
of  them  all  see  Fueibxn,  pp.  cit.,  798-847 ;  also  the  very  clear  account  of  Eskein,  o$h 
cU.<t  n,  71  ff.   On  the  formation  of  the  canon  law  see  Txbsot,  Le  martcve,  Ul  ff. 
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senses,  neither  of  which  corresponds  with  its  ancient  and 
proper  meaning  as  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  true 
wedlock.  First,  the  term  divortium  a  vinculo  matrimonii  is 
commonly  employed  to  designate,  not  the  dissolution  of  a 
lawful  unioUf  but  the  judicial  declaration  of  nullity  of  a 
spurious  marriage  which  on  account  of  some  impediment  is 
void,  or  at  least  voidable,  from  the  beginning.  Secondly, 
the  term  divortium  a  mensa  et  thoro  means  a  judicial  sepa- 
ration of  husband  and  wife  which  does  not  touch  the  mar- 
riage tie.  In  each  case,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  word 
^divorce''  is  loose  and  very  misleading.' 

As  finally  settled,  the  canon  law  permits  a  separation 
from  bed  and  board  on  three  grounds.  First  is  adultery. 
For  this  offense  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man  is  given  an 
action  for  divorce,  which,  however,  may  be  defeated  by 
pleading  various  exceptions,  such  as  the  like  guilt  of  the 
accusing  party.'  The  second  cause  is  ''spiritual  adxdtery,''* 
being  historically  an  enlargement  of  the  first  cause  through 
allegorical  interpretation.  Originally  under  this  head  separa- 
tion was  allowed  for  various  offenses;^  but  in  the  end  it  is 
restricted  to  the  heresy  or  apostasy  of  one  of  the  persons, 
and  perhaps  to  the  case  of  one  spouse  compelling  the  other 
to  commit  a  wrong,*^  although  on  this  point  the  authorities 

1  EsMXiN,  op.  eitj  n,  78, 8^-89,  who  giTOS  a  brief  aooonnt  of  the  evolntion  of  the 
uses  of  the  term  divortium.  Originally,  among  the  canonists,  there  was  bnt  one 
Und  of  divorce,  i.  &,  any  judicial  sei>aration  between  man  and  wife,  whether  or  not 
with  the  right  to  remarry.  This  led  to  confosion;  and  so  the  distinction  between 
diTorce  a  vinculo  or  quoad  vinculum  and  a  mensa  et  toro  or  quoad  mensam  et  tarum 
was  differentiated.  Beginning  with  Bernard  of  Pavia,  the  first  compiler  of  the 
Decretals,  the  term  divorHum  appears  regularly  as  a  rubric  in  the  later  collections 
of  the  canon  law. 

SFor  the  exceptions  see  BaiOEnr,  op.  eit,  II,  91,92;  Fbbibbn,  op,  c«.,  8SS-86; 
SoHBCTKL,  Daa  ffem,  deut,  Eherechit  288, 289. 

t  More  exactly  speaking  fomieaJtio  tpirituaU§  *'as  opposed  to  fomicatio  ear* 
nalis,**  the  iirst  cause  mentioned. 

*  Crimes  against  nature,  idolatry,  etc. :  Bbmeim,  op.  cU.,  II,  90  n.  1. 

s  Such  as  forcing  a  spouse  to  idolatry  or  to  some  heinous  crime.  This  case  is 
regarded  as  an  enlargement  of  the  conception  ot  fomicatio  tpiritualiB:  Bsmein,  op. 
eU,^  II,  90  n.  4, 92  nn.  8, 9.    Qf,  Fbeibbn«  op,  ciU,  880. 
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are  by  no  means  agreed.  A  third  canse  for  which  separa- 
tion may  be  demanded  is  cruelty  committed  by  one  partner 
against  the  other.  Whether  in  this  case  blows  alone  will 
suffice,  especially  as  concerns  the  woman,  is  not  settled  by 
the  laws;  but  the  "dominant  opinion  inclines  to  leave  the 
determination  of  this  point  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.''  * 
It  thus  appears  that  theological  subtlety,  partly  under 
stress  of  the  needs  of  actual  life,  has  found  a  way  to  pass 
far  beyond  the  limits  which  any  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  scriptural  precepts  will  permit.  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  divorce  a  vinculo  an  inconsistency  even  greater 
is  shown,  and  the  results  are  far  more  disastrous;  for  the 
door  is  thereby  opened  for  manifold  hardships  and  corrup- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a 
genuine  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  are  sanctioned  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  the  Church.  The  privilegium  Paulinum 
is  thus  freely  admitted.'  If  the  Christian  convert  is  aban- 
doned by  his  infidel  spouse,  he  is  allowed  to  contract  a  new 
marriage.  Only  by  an  ingenious  assumption  can  this  liberty 
be  harmonized  with  the  prevailing  dogma.  The  case  is  no 
exception,  we  are  told,  for  it  is  the  infidel,  not  the  believer, 
who  dissolves  the  marriage;  and  the  rule  of  the  church  does 
not  apply  when  the  unbeliever  ^'renounces  his  right"  to 
maintain  that  relation,  in  order  to  "make  use  of  his  own 
heathen   law.'"     In   England,    where   the    canon    law  of 

1  Ebmbin,  op.  city  n,  98,  M.  Earlier  diyoroe  a  menta  ei  thoro  was  not  granted 
on  this  ground  unless  there  was  real  danger  to  the  life  of  one  of  the  parties;  but  at 
last  it  was  decided  that  nimia  aaevitia  would  suffice,  but  the  term  is  not  defined: 
edenh  loe,  eit.  In  general  on  this  species  of  divorce  see  Fkeisbn,  op.  cii.^  830-47; 
Obabt,  Marriage  and  Family  ReUxUon*^  2S8,  289,  850;  Schbubl,  Dew  fftm,  deut. 
Ehcrecht,  2a&-91. 

^Decret,  Graf.,  IIi  caua,  xyiii,  qn.  2,  C.  2;  and  DeerftctU  17, 19,  de  divorHiB^  c  7: 
see  Richtbb-Fbiedbbbo,  Corpus  jurit  can.,  L 

3  This  is  Fkeusn'b  argument,  op.  c»t.,  825-27, 817  ff.  See  also  Sgrbubi«,  Daa  gem, 
tfeuf .  Eherecht,  276-78.  The  canon  law  maintains  the  Talidity  of  a  marriage  between 
two  infidels  contracted  before  conversion.  According  to  Pbtsb  Loicbabd,  the  belicTer 
maj,  indeed,  put  away  his  unoouTerted  consort,  but  may  not  remarry.  Only  when 
the  infidel  is  the  active  party,  the  Christian  being  the  passive,  is  the  latter  released 
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diyoTce  was  in  full  force,  the  caatia  apostoli  had  a  practical 
application  to  the  advantage  of  the  f aithfal  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Jews.  "In  1234  a  Jewish  widow  was  refused  her 
dower  on  the  ground  that  her  hnsband  had  been  converted 
and  that  she  had  refused  to  adhere  to  him  and  be  converted 
with  him.  An  Essex  jury  even  doubted  whether  if  two 
Jews  married  under  the  'Lex  Judaica'  but  afterwards 
turned  to  the  'Lex  Christiana'  and  then  had  a  son,  that 
son  could  be  legitimate;''^  but  this  finding  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  teaching  of  the  canon  law.  Moreover,  in 
modem  times,  with  the  spread  of  Catholic  missions  into 
many  new  lands,  this  privilege  has  been  of  increasing 
importance.' 

By  the  second  exception  the  church  found  herself  en- 
tangled in  the  subtle  theory  accepted  after  Peter  Lombard 
that  a  contract  de  praesenti  constitutes  a  valid  marriage 
whether  followed  by  actual  wedded  life  or  not.'  The  mature 
doctrine  of  the  canon  law,  which  is  still  obeyed  by  the 
Roman  church,  permits  the  unconsummate  marriage  de 
praesenli  to  be  dissolved  through  papal  dispensation  or 
ipso  facto  by  taking  holy  orders.*     Here  in  effect  the  older 

from  the  marriage  bond:  Senteniiae^  JV.^  D.  99,  §G;  Fbbisbn,  op.  eit.t  814.  This 
privilege  ia  much  discussed  in  modem  theological  literature:  see  the  references  in 
Puasraf,  op.  eit,  826  n.  27.  In  general  compare  Woolsxt,  Divorce^  7i  ff.,  125; 
EBMKiir,  cp.  eit.,  1, 220-^;  II,  268  ff.,  307;  Sgrbubi<,  op.  ei/.,  276, 277. 

1  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hit*,  qf  Eng,  Law,  n,  881, 892:  citing  for  the  first 
eaM  TbTSX,  AngUa  Judaietk,  84;  Co.  Lit.,  816,  82a;  and  for  the  second,  Calend. 
Oeneol.,  II,  568. 

sSo  in  India:  Pollock  and  Maztland,  op.  cit.,  II,  891  n.  2:  citing  Maine's 
speech  on  the  **  Remarriage  of  Native  CouTorts,*'  in  Memoir  and  Speeches  and 
Minmtet  (London,  1802),  180.  Qf.  especiallj  Bbmsin,  op.  eif.,  II,  268  ff.,  who  discusses 
some  of  the  **  curious  problems  "  growing  out  of  this  rule. 

•For  the  erils  arising  in  clandestine  marriage  de  praesenli,  the  complexity  of 
the  law  of  forbidden  degrees,  and  the  conflicting  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  courts,  see  chap,  riii  above. 

«  FsxiBKN,  op.  c»/.,  826  ff.,  212  ff.,  shows  that  the  ditpenMotio  tumnU  pontifieit  a 
matrimonio  rato  nondum  contumnuiio  originated  with  the  reforms  of  Mexander  IIL ; 
and  argues  rightly  that  these  two  kinds  of  dissolution— dispensation  and  orders— 
are  in  harmony  with  the  rule  of  indissolubility  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Qratian, 
but  not  aocoiding  to  the  existing  theory.   Thus,  of  the  old  eight  causes  which  were 
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theory  of  Gratian,  that  only  the  consummate  marriage  is  a  real 
marriage,  is  adopted  for  a  practical  end,  although  it  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  the  still  accepted  orthodox  theory 
of  Lombard,  whose  enforcement  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  in  western  Christendom.^ 
Taking  the  church's  own  definition  of  marriage,  it  seems, 
after  all,  that  divorce  a  vinculo  did  not  in  reality  quite  dis- 
appear  from  the  canon  law.  It  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
imagine  that  the  opportunity  for  escaping  entirely  from  the 
bonds  of  undesirable  wedlock  was  restricted  to  the  contract 
de  praeaenti  not  followed  by  actual  conjugal  life,  which  in 
direct  violation  of  her  own  theory  the  church  was  constrained 
to  treat  as  an  imperfect  marriage.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, when  judged  from  a  rational  modem  standpoint,  the 
decree  of  nullity  was  a  divorce  proper.  Practically  speak- 
ing, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  existed  a  very  wide 
liberty  of  divorce  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  existed 
mainly  for  those  who  were  able  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  for  finding  a  way  through  the  tortuous  maze  of  for- 
bidden degrees.'  In  a  divorce  procedure  masquerading 
under  the  guise  of  an  action  for  nullifying  spurious  marriages 
lurked  the  germs  of  perjury  and  fraud.  When  both  persons 
were  willing  to  separate,  the  matter  must  have  been  easy 
enough  by  collusion;  and  when  one  consort  was  tired  of  the 
other,  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  money  would  be  able 

suffleient  of  themselTW  to  dissolTe  matrimoniwn  iiUtioliim— identical  with  the  later 
tponaalia  de  praetenU—holj  orders  alone  remains;  the  papal  dispensation  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  other  seven:  ihUt.^  827, 829;  </.  on  these  exceptions  Schbubl, 
Doi,  gem.  deut.  JO^erecht,  278-86. 

1  See  chape.  tU  and  yiil,  abore. 

s  jBAvnuMON,  Brida  and  Bridals,  II,  290  ff .,  conjectures  that  dnrlng  the  Middle 
Ages  there  most  hsTC  been  many  irresnlarself-diToroes;  and  he  cites  the  famous 
case  of  William  Paynel  and  Margaret  his  wife  who,  in  1302,  "  petitioned  the  king  for 
the  dower  that  was  dne  to  her  as  widow  of  her  iirst  hnshand  John  de  Camoys,"  who 
with  her  consent  had  **  openly  and  before  witnesses  *  given,  granted,  released,  and 
Qoit^slaimed  *  the  said  Margaret  to  '  her  chiTalric  knight,'  '*  the  said  William.  The 
coort  refused  the  dower  on  the  ground  of  desertion  and  adultery.  Qf,  on  this  case 
PoLlLOOK  and  Maxtlaod,  HUL  qfEno.  Law,  II,  888, 994. 
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to  find  good  reasons  for  effecting  his  release.'  "Spouses 
who  had  quarreled  began  to  investigate  their  pedigrees  and 
were  unlucky  if  they  could  discover  no  impedimentum 
dirimens'*'*  or  cause  which  would  have  prevented  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  valid  marriage.'  "The  canons  prescribing  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  were  marvels  of  inge- 
ntdty.  Spiritual  relationships,  those  gained  in  baptism,  were 
recognized  no  less  than  natural  relationships,  and  equally 
with  them  served  as  barriers  to  legal  marriage.  Marriage 
was  prohibited  within  seven'  degrees  of  relationship  and 
affinity ;  and  none  but  the  astutest  students  of  the  law  were 
able  to  unravel  so  complicated  a  system.  The  annulling  of 
marriages,  which  had  been  contracted  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  became  a  flourishing  business  of  the  Church.  No 
exercise  of  its  power  yielded  more  money,  or  caused  more 
scandal.  So  tangled  was  the  casuistry  respecting  marriage, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  it  might  be 
said  that,  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  a  canonical  flaw 
could  be  found  in  almost  any  marriage.'' ' 

The  marvelous  resources  of  the  church  in  the  binding 
and  unbinding  of  wedlock  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
matrimonial  adventures  of  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  To  enable  her  to  marry  King  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  a  papal  dispensation  was  requisite,  as  they  were 
related  within  the  fourth  degree.  After  he  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden  (1513),  Margaret  espoused  Archibald 
Douglas,  sixth  earl  of  Angus;  and  from  him  in  1527  she 
obtained  by  papal  authority  a  divorce  ''on  the  desperate 

1  JSAFFBnON,  op.  cU.^  II,  906-0. 

s  Pollock  and  MAiTLiiND,  op.  eit,^  U,  891  n.  1.  Bead  the  interestio^r  remarks 
of  liBCKT,  Democracy  and  Liberty ^  II,  19S-96,  who  cites,  as  illnstratiTe  of  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  church,  the  divorce  case  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  See  also  Law 
Review  (Snglish),  I,  858-56. 

*  Before  Innocent  m.,  1215,  who  reduced  the  number  to  four:  Woolbxi^ 
XXeoree,  121. 

«Tbwzno,  The  FanUly,  83.    QT.  WooLBST,  op,  cit,  118  ff. 
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plea  first  brought  forward  in  1525,  that  James  IV.  had  lived 
for  three  years  after  Flodden,''  and  so  was  alive  at  the 
time  of  her  second  nuptials/  Her  next  experiment  in  the 
spiritual  courts  was  less  successful.  In  vain  she  tried  to  rid 
herself  of  her  third  consort,  Henry  Stuart,  on  the  pretext 
that  her  previous  cohabitation  with  her  husband's  fourth 
cousin,  the  earl  of  Angus,  had  created  a  bar  to  their  mar- 
riage through  affinity.' 

Long  before  this,  in  the  days  of  Edward  IL,  a  satirist 
describes  the  "prodigious  traffic"  in  divorces.  Any  hus- 
band having  "selver  among  the  clerkes  to  send"  could  rid 
himself  of  his  wife  by  "bringing  her  to  the  constery"  or 
consistory  court,  with  two  false  witnesses  to  support  his 
declarations.'     A  case  is  mentioned  by  Coke  ''in  which  a 

1  It  is  interestio^r  to  find  WoUey  writing  in  Henry  VIII.*8  name  "  to  remind  her 
of  the  *  diyine  ordinance  of  inseiMirable  matrimony  first  instituted  in  paradise/  pro- 
testing against  'the  shameless  sentence  sent  from  Borne*":  Taxt,  in  Did.  cf  Nat, 
PuVmZXXVI,1U. 

S  Henry  Stnart  (Stewart)  was  made  Lord  MethTcn  by  Margaret's  son,  James  V. 
She  ''  attempted  to  get  rid  of  that  nobleman  by  a  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
conrt,  on  the  ground  that  before  the  marriage  she  had  been  (as  the  record  expresses 
it)  camaliUr  eognita  by  her  husband's  fourth  cousin,  the  earl  of  Angus."— Biddrix, 
Seota*  Peerage  Lato^  187;  LawRevieWt  1, 854.  On  Margaret's  marriages  and  dlToroes 
compare Thwino,  T%e  Family,  83;  Woouibt,  Divorce^  169,  who  says  she  "got  from 
Bome  a  separation  from  her  second  husband,  the  Barl  of  Angus,  on  the  pretext 
of  a  pre-contract  between  him  and  another  lady ;  '*  and  especially  the  very  accurate 
account  of  Taxt,  in  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  XXXVI,  15(Hi7. 

>  jRAFFBBSOif ,  Brides  and  BridaU,  n,  310,  who  quotes  the  foUowing  yerses 
entitlad  **A  Poem  on  the  Times  of  Edward  n."  from  the  Percy  Society  PtibUeation: 

"If  a  man  haye  a  wyf. 
And  he  Iotc  her  nowt. 
Bring  her  to  the  constery. 
There  trewth  schuld  be  wrowt. 
Brin«  twei  fals  wytnes  with  hym. 
And  nymself  the  thrydde, 
And  he  shall  be  deperted, 
As  fair  as  he  wold  bydde. 

From  his  wyf; 
He  schal  be  maynteyned  fulle  well 
To  lede  a  sory  lyf . 

"When  he  is  deperted 
From  hys  trew  spowse. 
Take  hys  neyghboures  wyf 
And  birng  her  to  bowse, 
Tif  he  nsTe  seWer 
Among  the  clerkes  to  send, 
He  may  have  hir  to  hys  wyf 
To  hys  life's  end. 

With  onakylle, 
Thei  that  so  fair  with  falseness  dele 

Qodde's  corse  on  her  bille." 
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marriage  was  pronounced  null  because  the  husband  had  stood 
god-father  to  the  cousin  of  his  wife.'''  Before  the  Refor- 
mation the  voidance  of  alleged  false  wedlock  on  the  ground 
of  pre-contract  or  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity,  spiritual 
relationship,  consanguinity,  or  on  some  other  canonical  pre- 
text, had  become  an  intolerable  scandal.  ''Marriages  have 
been  brought  into  such  an  uncertainty  thereby,"  complains 
a  statute  of  Henry  YIII.,  ''that  no  marriage  could  be  so 
surely  knit  or  bounden  but  it  should  lie  in  either  of  the 
parties'  power  ....  to  prove  a  pre-contract,  a  kindred  and 
alliance,  or  a  carnal  knowledge  to  defeat  the  same.'" 

Nevertheless,  the  Council  of  Trent  introduced  no  essen- 
tial change  in  the  divorce  law  of  the  Catholic  church.'  A 
vain  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  in  the 
confusion  of    terms.^    Anathema  was   pronounced   against 

1  liBCKT,  Demoeraeif  and  Liberty^  n,  194.  For  other  examples  see  Huth,  Jfar- 
riaot  €f  Near  Kin,  U8-ao. 

SS2  H.  Vm.,  0. 88:  Statutei  at  Large  (London,  1768),  H,  298. 

The  facility  with  which  dispensations  conld  be  secured  is  illnstrated  hj  a  Scotch 
case  in  1428-28.  On  April  11, 1426,  Pope  Martin  V.  granted  a  dispensation  to  Alex- 
ander of  Hnme  and  Marion  of  Lander  to  marry,  thonirh  of  double  fourth  degree  of 
consanguinity.  Curiously  enough,  perhaps  because  this  dispensation  had  not  yet 
been  receiTCd,  on  Oct.  6, 1427,  Hume  appeared  before  the  rector  sitting  as  judge  and 
proposed  that  his  marriage  could  not  stand  of  right  because  of  consanguinity.  The 
marriage  was  therefore  pronounced  null  and  void,  and  the  parties  were  given 
license  to  marry  whom  they  pleased.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  following  January 
Hume  and  his  former  wife  presented  a  petition  to  the  papal  see,  announcing  that, 
aware  of  their  consanguinity,  they  had  contracted  marriage  per  verba  de  praeaenti 
and  begotten  children;  that  when  their  ordinary  heard  of  the  consanguinity  he 
rightly  celebrated  a  diTorce,  which  they  obeyed;  but  they  feared  scandal,  and  for 
this  and  other  reasons  they  desired  to  be  joined  in  marriage.  The  pope  therefore 
granted  another  dispensation  and  declared  their  offspring  legitimate :  Hist,  Jfanit- 
•eriptt  Commietion^  XII,  Report,  App.  VIII,  122, 128.  In  another  case,  1499,  the  earl  of 
Bothes  declares  on  oath  that  he  had  within  the  last  year  obtained  certain  knowledge 
of  the  impediment  of  consanguinity  as  set  forth  in  his  libel,  and  that  formerly,  for 
the  space  of  thirteen  years  after  birth  of  the  last  of  his  liying  children,  he  was 
altogether  ignorant  of  it:  ibid.,  IV,  Report,  607. 

•  In  general  see  Ciooi,  UnavifUiebarkeit,  149  ff.;  Pebbonb,  De  mat,  chriet.,  UL, 
376 ff.,  889  ff.,  306 ff.;  Oodolphin,  Rq[>artorium  canonicum,  61,  62,  492-512;  Esmbik, 
Le  mariage  en  droit  eanonique,  11, 295  ff .,  906  ff. ;  Schultb,  Lehrbuch,  859-61 ;  Leckt, 
Democracy  and  Liberty,  II,  193, 196, 197;  Glasbon,  Le  mariage  civil  et  le  divorce,  216, 
217;  8cHBCBi«,  Dae  gem,  deut,  EherecM,  275, 276,  where  the  canons  adopted  at  the 
twenty-fourth  session  are  given. 

«6y  the  bishop  of  Barcelona,  who  proposed  the  word  gepartUio  for  diTorce 
snood  torum:  Eskmin,  cp,  cit,,  XL,  809.    On  the  misleading  names  for  the  two  kinds 
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those  who  should  deny  the  indissolubility  of  wedlock  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  its  scu^ramentcd  nature;  and  a  like 
curse  was  fulminated  against  any  who  shall  dare  to  say  that 
the  church  errs  in  allowing  divorce  quoad  torum  et  cohabU 
taiionem^  temporarily  or  perpetually,  for  any  cause  besides 
unfaithfulness.^  But  neither  at  the  council  nor  since  has 
there  ever  been  made  any  essential  change  in  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  papal  power  of  dispensation.' 

II.   THB  PBOTE8TANT  DOOTBINB  OP  DIVOBOE 

a)  Opinions  of  Luther  and  the  continental  reformers. — 
With  the  rejection  of  the  sacramental  theory  of  marriage  at 
the  Beformation  it  was  inevitable  that  more  liberal  ideas 
respecting  divorce  should  arise.  The  mother-church  was 
accused  of  fostering  vice  by  professing  a  doctrine  too  severe  f 
while  at  the  same  time  she  was  bitterly  reproached  with  a 
scandalous  abuse  of  her  own  jurisdiction  through  which  in 

of  separation  see  Pollock  and  Maitland,  HUA.  cf  Bno,  Law,  n,  902  n.  5.  HoweTor, 
a  "  modem  distinction  of  some  Catholic  writers  between  anuUatio  and  aeparatio 
removes  all  ambi«nity/'— Woolbkt,  Diooree,  124. 

1 "  yiii.  Si  qnis  dixerit  .  .  .  .  vel  Eoclesiam  errare,  dam  ob  alias  cansas,  praeter 
adnlterinm,  faoit  divortinm  quoad  thomm  sen  cohabitationem,  ad  tempns  Tel 
perpetno:  anathema  sit.**— Thsqixb,  Actti^  n,  SIS:  Esmeim,  op,  ciL,  II,  SOO  n.  1. 

i  Distinction  is  made  between  dUpetuatio  auper  matrimonio,  that  is,  for  dissoly- 
iag  an  nnoonsnmmate  marriage;  and  dupenaatio  matrimonicMst  that  is,  to  remove 
an  impediment  which  otherwise  wonld  inyalidate  a  proposed  contract.  In  all  cases 
of  dispensation  careful  Judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  grounds  of  application  is  made: 
Ghabt,  Marriage  and  Family  BdaUofu,  510-U.  Cf.  Woolbkt,  op,  ctt.,  122, 12S;  and 
especially  the  convenient  manual  of  Pompbn,  De  di9penaationibu§^  122-68.  For  a  full 
discussion  of  the  intricate  law  and  custom  as  to  dispensation  see  Esmsin,  op,  eit,, 
n,  815-68;  Fbxukn,  Oe$c1UcMe  det  can,  SKerechU^  801-906;  Scheusl,  Daa  gem,  devL 
BherecMf  281  S,  In  the  oriental  church  dispensation  from  the  forbidden  degrees  is 
in  general  not  allowed,  Zhzbhkan  :  D<u  ShereeM  der  orient.  Kirehe^  10B-17. 

>The  writings  of  Luther,  Milton,  and  other  Beformation  and  Puritan  writers 
abound  in  examples  of  such  charges.  "  For  no  cause,  honest  or  necessary,**  says 
Mabtim  Buobb,  "  wiU  they  permit  a  final  diToroe :  in  the  meanwhile,  whoredoms  and 
adulteries,  and  worse  things  than  these,  not  only  tolerating  in  themselves  and  others, 
but  cherisidng  and  throwing  men  headlong  into  these  evils.  For  although  they  also 
disjoin  married  persons  from  board  and  bed,  that  is,  from  aU  conjugal  society  and 
communion,  and  this  not  only  for  adultery,  but  for  ill  usage,  and  matrimonial  duties 
denied ;  yet  they  forbid  those  thus  parted  to  Join  in  wedlock  with  others:  but,  as  I 
said  before,  any  dishonest  associating  they  permit.'*— '*  The  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bnoer,**  in  Milton's  Prose  TTorfet,  m,  292. 
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effect  the  forbidden  degrees  bad  become  an  open  door  to  di- 
vorce for  the  use  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Accordingly,  the 
leaders  of  Protestantism  took  intermediate  ground.  On  the 
one  hand,  while  Lnther  and  some  other  reformers  sanctioned 
temporary  separations*  of  husband  and  wife,  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  reject  entirely  perpetual  divorce  a  menaa  et  thoro 
as  being  a  ''relatively  modem  invention '^  unknown  to  the 
ancient  church;  and  a  condition  of  life  incompatible  with 
the  true  ideal  of  wedlock.'  On  the  other  hand,  they  gener- 
ally favored  complete  divorce  a  vinculo ^  admitting  two  or 
more  grounds  according  as  they  interpreted  strictly  or 
more  liberally  the  scriptural  texts.  For  they  still  appealed 
to  authority  rather  than  to  reason  and  experience  in  their 
attempts  to  solve  a  great  social  problem.  They  were  thus 
often  sorely  embarrassed.  Their  writings,  indeed,  reveal  not 
a  little  of  the  casuistry  and  self-deception  which  so  often 
vitiate  the  reasoning  of  the  canonists  and  their  predecessors.* 
From  the  outset  the  continental  reformers  took  a  bold 
stand;*  for  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  divorce,  like  the  Prot- 
estant conception  of  the  form  and  nature  of  marriage,  was 
shaped  mainly  by  the  thought  of  Martin  Luther.  Yet  revo- 
lutionary as  were  his  teachings,  he  did  not  go  so  far  in  his 
departure  from  the  orthodox  rule  as  did  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors.  The  analysis  of  Bichter  has  dis- 
closed two  distinct  tendencies  in  the  doctrine  and  practice 

iGOKBCBBN,  Doetrina  dt  mat,^  60;  alBO  Mbjsx,  "Znr  Geaohiohte  des  ftlt.  pzot. 
Bhereohts,**  in  ZKB,^  XVI,  47 ;  Hubsioh,  Dom  EecM  der  Eheteheidung,  139  ff. 

s  Cy.  Ebmsin,  Le  marittge  en  droit  canoniquc  n,  306,  309.  Throughout  his  Doo- 
trine  and  Diseipiine  qf  Divorce,  as  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  Milton  insists  that  a 
real  marriage  implies  a  foil  spiritual  as  well  as  conjugal  oomiMuiionship,  with  which 
the  theory  of  separation  without  dissolution  is  inconsistent;  and  this  is  the  common 
Puritan  Tiew. 

*  For  example,  see  Miltom's  specious  argument,  following  the  allegorical  method 
of  some  of  the  early  theologians,  to  show  the  scope  of  the  term  "fornication "  as 
used  by  Jesus  and  Moses:  **  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  DiToroe,**  Proee  WorkB,  in, 
&1-58,  394-401. 

4  See  MzLT0M*8  summary  of  their  Tiews:  "Tetrachordon,**  loc.  eit,,  423-83. 
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of  the  Beformation  period.'  In  the  sixteenth  centnry  the 
more  rigid  or  conservative  direction  is  taken  by  Luther  and 
the  more  influential  Protestant  leaders,  among  whom  are  the 
theologians  Brenz,  Bngenhagen,  Chemnitz,  Calvin,  and  Beza, 
with  the  jurists  Kling,  Beust,  and  Schneidewin.'  All  are 
agreed  that  absolute  divorce  should  be  granted  for  adultery, 
although  some  of  them,  like  Chemnitz,  appear  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  woman  in  this  regard.*  Malicious  desertion 
is  also  generally  admitted  as  a  second  cause  for  the  full  dis- 
solution of  wedlock,  following  the  same  Bible  text  which  gave 
rise  to  the  casus  apostoli  of  the  canonists/  It  is  character- 
istic of  Luther  and  the  representatives  of  the  more  rigid 
tendency  that,  rather  than  multiply  the  number  of  admissible 
grounds  of  divorce,  an  effort  was  made  by  hard  logic  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  desertion  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  wide 
range  without  seeming  to  transgress  the  letter  of  scriptural 

1  RiCHTKB,  Beitrdoe  xur  Oetch.  det  EheacheidunQtreehU  in  der  evang»  Kirche^  11  ff., 
15  ff.,  56  ff. ;  idem,  Kirchenrecht,  1177. 

3  Adultery  and  desertioii  aro  the  only  ffronnds  of  foU  dlToroe  recognised  by 
Bbbnz,  Wie  yn  Ehetachen  .  .  .  .  «v  Handeln,  in  SABOKBn78,  Vom  kdl,  Ehettande^ 
152-57,  and  idem,  OorputJuriM  mat,,  18S  ff. ;  with  which  may  be  compared  the  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Bkknz  quoted  by  Bichtbx,  Beitrdoe,  19-2S;  Buqknhaokn,  Vom 
Bheinuch  und  Weglauffen:  in  Sabobhiub,  Vom  heiL  Eheatande,  lSS-61 ;  or  Oorput 
juri»  mat,,  171-84;  Chemnitz,  Examen  cone,  trid,,  n,  430;  Calvin,  in  Bichteb,  op,  cit., 
25,26;  Bbza,  Tract,  de  repvA,  et  divert.  (GencTa,  1569),  228 ff.,  275 ff.;  Klxno,  Trad, 
mat,  cautarum  (Frankfort,  1577),  89  ff. ;  ^n78T,  2Vact.  de  jwre  eonnvh, ;  idem,  TracL 
de  tpom.  €t  mot.,  147  ff. ;  Sghneidbwin,  Com.  in  in$t, ;  idem,  De  nupt.,  lib,  primi  com, 
(Jena,1585),§§7ff. 

These  and  other  writers  are  discussed  by  Bichteb,  Kirchenreeht,  1175  ff. ;  idem, 
Beitrdoe,  15  ff. ;  Mbjeb,  Zum  Kirehenrechte  der  Beformat,,  147  ff. ;  Haubbb,  Eheecheid. 
im  S^ormat,,  n,  200ff.  In  general,  compare  Okbve,  Ehetcheiduno,  225 ff.;  Popp, 
Eheacheiduno,  80  ff. ;  Stbippeucann,  Dae  Eheecheidunoerecht,  54  ff.,  128  ff. ;  StOlzel, 
EheecKeidunoerecht,  9  ff. ;  Qlasbon,  Le  mar.  civ,  et  le  divorce,  224,  225,  929,  880; 
ScHEUBL,  DcMOcm,  deut,  Eherecht,  291  ff.;  Buchxa,  D<u  meckl.  Eheecheidunoerecht, 
20 ff.;  HuBBiCH,  D<u  Becht  der  Eheecheiduno,  48 ff.;  Fbibdbebo,  Lehrlmch,  806-78; 
idem,  *'Beiti«ge,"  ZKB.,  YU,  56-127;  and  Sohultb,  Lehrbuch,  414-28. 

>  Chemmitz,  Examen  cone,  trid.  (Frankfort,  1615),  II,  480  says :  **  We  have,  then, 
two  cases  in  Scripture  where  the  bond  of  matrimony  is  dissoWed — not  as  by  men,  but 
by  God  himself.  1.  On  account  of  adultery  a  man  lawfully,  rightfully,  and  without 
sin,  can  repudiate  his  wife.**  2.  Desertion  of  the  believer  by  the  unbeliever,  accord- 
ing to  1  Cor.,  7.  Cf.  WooLSET,  Divorce,  181;  Bichteb,  Beitrdoe,  27,  28.  On  the 
adoption  of  these  two  general  causes  at  the  Beformation  see  Hubbicb,  Dae  Becht  der 
Eheecheiduno,  44  ff . 

«1  Cor.  7:15. 
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authority.'  In  this  way,  for  instance,  saevitia^  or  cnielty, 
was  included,  as  was  also  refusal  of  conjugal  duty,  eyentually 
giving  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  ''quasi-deseriion."  But  for 
this  last  cause  a  marriage  must  not  be  dissolved  except  on 
failure  of  all  prescribed  means,  however  cruel,  to  induce 
reconciliation  or  submission.  For  it  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  carnal  theory  of  wedlock  tbat  theological  dogma 
and  church  ordinance  alike  in  effect  permitted  a  brutal 
husband,  through  the  aid  of  fine,  exile,  or  imprisonment, 
to  force  an  unwilling  wife  to  render  him  her  ''conjugal 
duty."' 

Only  two  general  causes  of  full  divorce  on  alleged 
scriptural  authority  were  thus  admitted  by  Luther  and  his 
immediate  followers.  Other  offenses,  except  as  by  logical 
fiction  brought  under  the  definition  of  desertion  or  adultery, 
were  merely  accepted  as  grounds  of  temporary  separation 

1  As  early  as  1820  in  hia  Von  dem  bob,  O^dngfUu  der  Kirche  (Stbampff,  349, 850, 
381, 382)  LUTHBS  admits  the  two  gronnds  of  diToroe,  adultery  and  desertion ;  the  lat- 
ter when  either  sponse  abandons  the  other  "liber  sehen  Jahr  oder  nimmer  wieder- 
kommen.**  Two  years  later,  in  his  Vom  ekeUchen  Leben^  he  appears  to  regard  refnsal 
of  conjugal  duty  as  equivalent  to  desertion.  "  We  may  ilnd  an  obstinate  woman/* 
he  says,  **  who  stiffens  her  neck,  and  if  her  husband  should  fall  ten  times  into  un- 
chastity,  cares  nothing  about  it.  Here  it  is  time  for  a  man  to  say,  *  if  you  won't, 
another  can  be  found  that  will.  If  the  wife  will  not,  let  the  maid  come.'  Yet  let  it  be 
so  that  the  husband  give  her  two  or  three  warnings  beforehand,  and  let  the  matter 
come  befbre  other  people,  so  that  her  obstinacy  may  be  known  and  rebuked  before 
the  congregation.  If  she  will  not,  let  her  be  gone,  and  procure  an  Esther  for  your- 
self and  let  Yashti  be  off,  as  Ahasuerus  did.**— As  rendered  by  Woolsbt,  Divorce^ 
130, 131.  For  the  original  see  Strampff,  SSO,  351, 394, 395 ;  Luthkb*8  Kleinere  Schrif- 
ten,  n,  2^-31 ;  and  Sakcbbius,  Vom  heil.  Ehettande^  137, 138.  Cf.  Richteb,  BeiirOge, 
16;  SoKKCTBL,  Da$  gem,  deut,  Eherecht^  300  ff.  In  Luthbr's  Van  EKetachen  (1530)  the 
refusal  of  conjugal  duty  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  is  doubtless  included  under  mali- 
cious desertion;  and  besides  in  1531  he  commends  the  book  of  Brens  in  which  this 
position  is  taken.  QT.  Biohtbb,  op.  ct(.,  18,  19;  Stbampff,  394.  In  the  TtscAreden 
flight  on  account  of  theft  is  regarded  as  desertion:  Richtbb,  Uk,  cU,  On  the  use 
made  of  **  definition  "  by  the  Protestants  see  Hubbioh,  Dob  SecMderEheacheidung^  51. 

^QuctH  maUticta  detertio  comprehends  not  only  refusal  of  conjugal  duty,  but 
also  applies  to  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  abandoned  a  consort,  but  who  does  not 
necessarily,  as  in  malicious  desertion,  remain  in  a  place  unknown  or  one  beyond  the 
reach  of  judicial  process :  Stbippblmann,  Ehetcheidungtrecht,  146  ff .  Qf,  Ddetbioh, 
Boanff,  Ekewcheidunotrecht^  25 ff.;  Hubbioh,  Das  BecM  der  EhachMdung,  80,  88 ff. 
See  especially  Luthbb,  Vom  ehel.  Leben:  Stbamfff,  394, 395,  who  says  the  "weltliche 
Uhiikeit  das  Weib  swingen  oder  umbbringen"  soil. 
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from  bed  and  board,  subject  to  reconciliation.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the  more  liberal  tendency 
anticipated  in  many  ways  modem  ideas  as  to  the  grounds 
of  absolute  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond.  Avoiding  to 
some  extent  the  indirect  method  of  attaining  practical  ends 
by  juggling  with  definitions,  they  were  inclined  to  appeal 
for  authority  directly  to  Koman  imperial  legislation;  and  so, 
''since  the  other  direction  is  connected  with  the  canon  law, 
we  have  here  a  phase  of  the  struggle"  between  that  system 
and  the  Roman  jurisprudence.'  The  first  step  in  the  liberal 
direction  is  taken  by  Erasmus,  who  sustains  a  rational 
method  of  dealing  with  the  divorce  problem  through  appeal 
to  the  teachings  of  the  early  Fathers,  notably  those  of 
Origen;  and  this  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  principles 
of  the  old  Roman  law.'  His  influence,  as  Richter  strongly 
urges,  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  Zwingli,  who,  with  his 
disciple  Bullinger,  argues  that  in  admitting  adultery  as  a 
cause  of  divorce  the  Scriptures  sanction  as  such  all  equal 
or  graver  offenses.^  Accordingly,  in  the  Zurich  marriage 
ordinance  of  1525,  ''adultery,  malicious  desertion,  and 
plotting  against  the  life  of  a  consort  are  not  regarded  as 

I  Luther  does  not  allow  afaeolnte  divoroe  on  aooonnt  of  anger  or  incompatibility, 
inricUae^  or  attemi>ts  npon  life,  exile,  siokness,  incurable  disease,  misfortune  to  an 
innocent  spouse,  or  similar  grounds:  see  his  Von Ehetachen^  in  Stkampft,  aSS, 890; 
Fom  ehel.  Leben:  <Md.,  400;  PredUgt  von  dem  EKutande  (1625):  <Md.,  400;  and 
AuBlegung  det  Tl.  Cap.  1  Cor,  (1528) :  ibid ,  307, 806,  where  only  temporary  separation  is 
allowed,  unless  one  of  the  parties  refuses  reconciliation  and  the  other  "  kunnt  nicht 
halten ; "  but  in  this  case  the  **  separation  has  the  refusal  of  conjugal  duty  as  a  con- 
sequence, or  it  has  become  malicious  desertion  ** :  Stbampff,  896, 851, 852,  882  ff.  Cf. 
Bbbnz,  Wie  ynEhetachen  .  .  .  .  s«  Handeln:  in  Sabobbiub,  Vovn  heiL  Ehegtande^ 
155  ff . ;  DzBTBicH,  Evang,  Ehe9eheidufi4f9recht^  81  ff. ;  Haubhb,  Eheacheid,  im  R^or^ 
ma<Mn,242ff. 

s  RiCHTBB,  Beitrdge,  14,  who  points  out  that,  through  reaction  against  the  papal 
system  the  theologians  for  the  most  part  were  in  favor  of  the  Boman  law,  while  the 
majority  of  the  Jurists  were  opposed  to  it.  The  Protestant  leaders  are  thus  divided 
on  the  question  whether  the  canon  law  should  be  accepted  as  binding:  Hubsioh, 
Da*  Rechi  der  Ehetchetdung,  45.  On  the  admission  of  other  grounds  of  divorce  see 
Stuppblkaitn,  Eheacheidungtrechty  151  ff.;  Sohultb,  Lehrhueh^  416. 

sBbabkus,  Annot,  in  Now.  Tut,  (Basel,  1515) ;  quoted  by  Biohtbb,  BeUrdge,  8-10. 

«BXCHTBB,  pp.  eiUy  6  ff. ;  Bullinobb,  Der  chritt.  Eheatafid  (ed.  1579),  If.  102. 
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the  only  causes,  bat  rather  as  the  standard  causes  of  divorce, 
and  to  the  jadge  it  is  left  to  decide  what  others  shall  be  put 
by  their  side.  And  not  only  this,  but  craelty,  madness, 
leprosy,  are  mentioned  as  causes  which  the  judge  can  take 
into  account.'^  ^  Lambert  of  Avignon  is  likewise  conspicu- 
ous for  liberal  ideas  regarding  the  causes  of  divorce.  Antici- 
pating the  principle  so  often  enforced  by  modem  legislation, 
he  holds  that  when  a  wife  is  forced  by  intolerable  suffering 
to  leave  the  husband  who  mistreats  her  and  denies  her 
proper  support,  this  should  be  counted  as  repudiation  by  the 
man,  and  not  as  desertion  by  the  woman,  who  should  there- 
fore be  allowed  to  contract  another  marriage.'  Similar  views 
are  held  by  Bucer,'  Melanchthon,^  and  the  jurist  Monner.* 
All  accept  the  two  general  causes,  and  each  admits  several 
other  grounds. 

With  no  exception  in  case  of  divorce,  the  continental 
reformers  appear  to  sanction  the  remarriage  of  the  innocent 
man  or  woman  without  any  delay  or  other  condition.*    The 

1  WooLSST,  Divorce,  132;  alBo  Thwzno,  The  Family^  84.  For  the  ordiiuuioo  Me 
BiCBTBB,  op.  eitf  ft,  7.  Similar  oauses  are  approved  by  BuXiUhokb,  Der  ehrUt. 
IChetiand,  102,  appealio^  to  the  laws  of  the  "  holj  Constantine,  Theodooiiu,  Valen- 
tinlan,  Anastaains,  and  Justinian/* 

>  Lambsst  or  Atzonoh,  De  taero  cai^vgio  (Strasslmrg,  1S24) :  oited  bj  Bicrtbb, 
op.  eit,^  SI,  82. 

»  See  his  De  regno  ChrUH  (1SS7),  U,  25  if . ;  and  the  elaborate  dissertaUon  entitled 
EtUeher  gelerien  Theologi  bodeneken  von  der  SKetchektuno:  in  Sabobbtob,  Vom  heiL 
Kketiandej  181  ff. ;  also  ibid,,  OorpuM  Juris  mat,  196  fl.,  which  Biohtsb,  op.  eU.,  84  ff., 
ascribes  to  Bacer;  thon«h  Msras,  £um  Kirchenreeht,  188,  doubts  the  oorreetness  of 
this  Tiew.   On  Bncer's  doctrines  see  the  disonssion  of  Milton  below. 

*  Mblanohtbov,  "  De  oonjngio,"  Qpera  Omnia  (Brlangen,  1828),  I,  pars  n,  286 
ff.S  or  in  Sabcbbzub,  Vom  heU.  Ehutande,  1S9  ff. ;  or  ibid,,  Oorpua  Jurie  mat,,  190  ff. 
Of.  also  BzoHTBS,  Beitrdge,  82-84;  and  especially  Msjbb,  Zum  Kirehenrecht,  ITfMB, 
^riio  compares  the  Tiew  of  Melanohthon  with  that  of  Lnther,  showing  that  the 
former  goes  back  to  the  Theodosian  code. 

ftMoNinm,  Tract,  de  mat,  et  clandes.  coi^ugiiB  (Jena,  1561):  ap,  Bichtxb, 
Settrdge,  40,  41.  BepresentatiTes  of  the  more  liberal  tendency  in  the  sixteenth 
oentory  are  ChytrAns,  Hunnins,  Wigand,  Osiander,  and  the  Danish  theologian  Hem- 
ming: BXOBTBB,  op.  ett,  42, 48, 28. 

*0f  ooorae,  after  regular  process  was  somewhat  doTeloped,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  the  toteramuB  or  permission  of  the  magistrate  concluding  the  decree  was 
requisite  to  the  remarriage  even  of  the  innocent  person. 
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earliest  church  ordinances  confer  the  same  privilege;'  bat 
regarding  the  question  whether  an  adnlteroos  spouse  should 
be  suffered  to  contract  further  wedlock  the  Protestant 
leaders  are  not  agreed.  The  majority  would  have  the 
magistrate  deal  with  the  offender  according  to  the  harsh 
principle  of  the  Jewish  law.  Such  is  the  view  of  Bugen- 
hagen,  who  opens  his  discussion  with  the  curt  remark  that 
were  the  adulterer  hanged  there  would  be  small  need  of 
further  parley.'  Lambert  of  Avignon  insists  that  the  cul- 
prit ought  to  be  stoned,  warning  the  sluggish  magistrates 
that  they  themselves  perish  even  because  they  do  not 
administer  this  punishment.'  Beust,  on  the  contrary,  prides 
himself  that  in  the  land  of  the  Saxons  there  is  no  flinching 
in  this  regard,  and  so  the  divorce  question  in  that  country 
is  solved.  Beza  and  Brenz  are  both  eager  for  the  death 
penalty.^  Melanchthon  appears  to  favor  the  same  treatment, 
or  else  exile  of  the  guilty  spouse  in  case  the  political  magis- 
trate is  unwilling  to  proceed  with  such  rigor;  for  he  says 
the  ^'condemned  is  as  one  dead''  to  his  innocent  spouse.' 

tThe  RenovaUo  ecc,  Nord,  (1525):  Riohtbb,  KirchenordnutHfetiy  I,  20,  tolerates 
the  second  marriage  of  a  person  whose  sponse  has  committed  adultery.  The  Pmssian 
Landetardnung  of  the  same  year  expressly  sanctions  the  divorce  and  remarriage  of 
the  injured  spouse  whose  partner  has  committed  the  same  offense :  Bichtbs,  op.  ctt., 
1, 82.  In  15S1  the  church  ordinance  of  Goslar  and  that  of  Lftbeck,  drafted  by  Bugen- 
hagen,  recognise  malicious  desertion  as  a  second  ground  for  dlssoWin^  wedlock : 
BiCHTBR,  op.  cU.,  1, 156, 148;  and  a  similar  proTision  appears  in  the  Pommer  ordi- 
nance of  1535,  also  drafted  by  Bugenhagen:  Bichtes,  op.  dt,  250.  Compare 
ScBTTLTB,  Lehrbuch^  414-28,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  many  ordi- 
nances regarding  divorce  and  remarriage. 

3 "  Wenn  der  Ehebruch  bey  dem  halse  gestraffet  wftrde,  so  bedOrffte  man  hie 
nicht  viel  fragens":  BuoxirHAomr,  VomEhelfruchund  Wegla/i^en:  in  Sasosbius, 
Vom  hdl.  Ehettande,  138. 

sRiCHTSB,  op.  cit.^  81, 45;  citing  Lambbbt  or  Ayiairov,  De  taora  cot^ttgiOf  who 
recommends  excommunication  in  case  the  magistrate  does  not  execute  the  criminaL 

*  On  Beust,  Besa,  and  Brens  see  Bzohtbb,  op.  eit.,  45, 46.  Compare  Beubt,  Tract, 
de  tpona.  et  mat.,  140,  where  he  declares  that  the  penalty  for  adultery  is  death ;  and 
Bbbnz,  Wie  yn  Ehesachen  ....  guHandeln:  in  Saxcbbius,  Vom  heil.  EheBtande^ 
152,  where  he  leaves  the  offender  to  the  temporal  magistrate,  urging  rigorous  punish- 
ment ;  and  in  cases  of  negligence  advising  excommunication  by  the  parish  priest. 

6  Melanohthon,  '*De  conjugio,"  Opera  Omnia,  I,  pars  II,  288:  *'Respondeo: 
ma«ristratus  politicus  adulteria  punire  debet:  ideo  persona  condemnata,  si  non 
iranitur  durius,  pellenda  est  ex  lis  locis,  ubi  vivit  persona  innocens:  cui  altera,  vide- 
licet condemnata,  velnt  mortua  existimanda  est;  et  haeo  severitas  ad  politioum 
magistratum  pertinet.'* 
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Similar  is  the  poeition  of  Luther,  who  ''insists  with  great 
energy  that  death  ought  to  be  the  penalty  for  adultery,  but 
since  the  civil  rulers  are  slack  and  indulgent  in  this  respect, 
he  would  permit  the  criminal,  if  he  must  live,  to  go  away  to 
some  remote  place  and  there  marry  again.  So  Calvin^  in 
several  places,  declares  that  death  ought  to  be  inflicted  for 
this  crime,  as  it  was  by  the  Mosaic  code,  but  if  the  law  of 
the  territory  stop  short  of  this  righteous  penalty,  the  smallest 
evil  is  to  grant  liberty  of  remarriage  in  such  cases."* 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  doctrine  and  opinion  as  dis- 
closed by  the  legal  and  theological  writings  of  the  century 
of  Luther.  The  legislation  of  this  period  reveals  a  like 
difference  of  view  regarding  the  grounds  of  divorce  and  the 
privilege  of  remarriage;  although  the  majority  of  the  church 
ordinances  contained  in  the  collection  of  Bichter  appear  to 
follow  the  more  rigid  direction.'  Usually  the  two  general 
causes,  adultery  and  desertion,  are  allowed;  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances only  the  first-named  ground  is  admitted.*  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Goeschen  has  pointed  out,^  the  number  of 
causes  is  sometimes  increased,  either  by  adding  new  grounds,* 
by  appeal  to  common  imperial  law,*  or  by  leaving  the  deci- 

1 WOOLBST,  Divorce^  138, 139.  Soe  Luther,  Vom  ehel.  Leben :  in  Stbampft,  368, 864 ; 
or  in  Sabckriub,  op.  ctt.,  137.  On  Calvin  see  Stsipfblmanh,  EheKheidungtreeht, 
60,  ia  The  same  view  is  expressed  by  Hoopbb,  Early  WriHno$^  883;  and  by  Bueer: 
MZLTON*s  Pnm  Workg,  IH,  299. 

s  BiCHTBB,  Die  evangelitchen  Kirehenardnungen  de$  §eeh*gehfUen  JtArhundertt. 

In  many  Protestant  lands  these  eeelesiastical  statates  or  proTisions,  with  the 
■anetion  of  the  cItU  authority,  took  the  place  of  the  old  canon  law.  For  a  discussion 
of  their  contents  see  especially  the  monographs  of  Gobschkn,  Doetrina  de  mat,t  59  fl. ; 
idem^  in  HxBZoa's  EncyclopOdie^  m,  702  ff. ;  Dietbich,  Evang.  EhacheidunogrecKt; 
and  compare  Haubeb,  EheKheid,  im  Btformcd.^  £1, 219  ff. ;  Riohtbr,  BeitrOoe^  51  ff. ; 
idem^  Kirehenrechi,  1177, 1178 ;  STBiPPBiiMANN,  Da$  Khetcheidungtrecht^  78  ff. ;  Gbbtb, 
SkeBcheidung^  296  ff. ;  Thwino,  The  Family,  84, 85;  Woolset,  Divorce^  136-38. 

>For  example,  by  the  Bewwatio  ece,  nord.  (152S) :  Bzchteb,  Kirchenordimfigait 
1, 20;  the  Wflrtemberg  ordinance  of  1537 :  i&td.,  I,  280;  the  ordinance  of  the  "  Nieder* 
Under  in  London":  t6id.,  n,  U5;  that  of  the  foreign  ''Gemeinde  sn  Frankfort": 
<Md.,  157. 

4  GoxscHBH,  Doetrina  de  mat,^  61, 62,  notes. 

»  As  by  the  Prussian  ordinance  of  1584:  Bzohtbb,  op»  ctt,  II,  468. 

•As  by  the  Brandenburg  ordinance  of  1540:  <Md.,  1, 8S0;  that  of  Pfals*Neubarg: 
OkL,  n,  14A,  147. 
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sion  to  the  judge's  discretion/  Furthermoie,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  influence  of  such  writers  as  Bi- 
dembach  and  Mentzer,'  divorce  legislation  follows  the  con- 
servative lines  laid  down  in  the  Wtlrtemberg  ordinances  of 
1534  and  1553.'  The  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  liberal 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  first  seen  in  the  WUrtemberg  or- 
dinance of  1687,  which,  besides  adultery,  desertion,  and 
quasi-desertion,  sanctions  several  other  grounds  of  absolute 
divorce/  This  change  in  the  tone  of  the  law-maker  is  mainly 
due  to  the  rise  of  more  generous  doctrinal  views,  especially 
those  of  Htllsemann,  who  taught  that  marriage  is  dissolved 
by  every  offense  which,  like  adultery  and  desertion,  destroys 
the  physical  unity  of  the  wedded  pair  or  violates  the  con- 
jugal troth  constituting  the  safeguard  of  that  unity/ 

The  acceptance  of  Luther's  teaching  that  marriage  is  not 
a  sacrament,  but  a  ''worldly  thing,''  led  at  once  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  courts. 
A  dual  problem  thus  arose  for  solution:  Is  marriage  dis- 
solved ipso  facto  through  the  commission  of  the  offenses 
recognized  as  grounds  of  divorce ;  or,  if  any  intervention  of 
public  authority  is  requisite,  what  is  that  authority,  and  what 

1  As  by  the  ordinance  of  Znrieh,  1529:  ibid.,  I,  22;  that  of  Basel,  1529:  ilnd,, !». 
Cf,  GOBflCHXN,  DoctrifM  de  mat,,  68  n.  218, 29  n.  106. 

2  BzDBMBAOH,  De  cwuit  mat,  (Frankfort,  1808) ,  81-tt) ;  and  MsmnsB,  De  ccMiftipio 
( Wittebergae,  1612),  190  ff .,  allow  as  causes  only  adultery  and  desertion.  Other  repre- 
sentatiTCs  of  the  oonserrative  tendency  in  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  as  enumerated 
by  BzcHTEB,  BeUrdge,  58  ff.,  are  the  theologians  Oerhard,  HaTcmann,  Caloyius,  and 
Hollaz,  and  the  Jurists  Cyprftus,  CarpaoT,  Nioolai,  Brunnemann,  and  Schilter;  while 
the  more  liberal  direction  is  taken  by  the  theologians  Brochmand,  HfUsemann,  Cal- 
iztus  (J.  U.) ,  Dannhauer,  and  Quenstedt,  and  the  jurists  Henning  Amisaeus,  Forster, 
Kitawl,  Pufendorf ,  Samuel  Stryk,  and  Bruckner. 

>For  the  ordinance  of  1558,  drafted  by  Brens,  see  Bzchtkb,  KirthenordfiMmaen, 
n,  ISO.  By  this  act  full  divorce  is  allowed  only  for  adultery  and  desertion,  including 
refusal  of  marital  duty:  and  separation  a  thoro  et  mensa  is  not  permitted  even  for 
BOievitia,    QT.  Biohtbb,  £ei<rd^,  57. 

*See  Det  HerMOffthumM  Wiriemherg  emeuerte  Eke- wad  Ehe^eriehtt'Ordrmng 
(Stuttgart,  1687),  22  ff.,  82  ff.,  100-111. 

(HOlbbmaitn,  Bxtetmo  breoiarii  tkeoUiaici  (8d  ed.,  Leipcig,  1655),  602:  cited  by 
HuBSiOH,  DoM  lUcht  der  EkCBCheidung,  54-66, 119  ff . ;  Biohtbb,  Beitrdge,  57, 68 ;  idem, 
Kirchenireeht,  U77. 
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IB  its  exact  frmction?  The  researches  of  StOlzel  have  clearly 
established  that  in  the  beginning  the  reformers  returned  to 
the  principle  of  self -divorce  prevailing  among  the  ancient 
Romans  and  Hebrews,  and  accepted  by  some  of  the  early 
church  councils.  According  to  the  modem  conception, 
he  declares,  a  marriage  may  normally  be  dissolved  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge 
in  a  legally  constituted  court  after  due  process  of  law.  Only 
in  exceptional  cases  is  a  resort  to  a  political  magistrate 
allowed  The  judicial  decree  is  the  medium  of  the  dissolu- 
tion; and  it  implies,  without  express  permission,  the  right  of 
each  of  the  divorced  persons  to  remarry,  unless  the  statute 
has  otherwise  provided.  The  divorce  law  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  starts  from  a  different,  almost  an  opposite,  conception. 
When  an  adequate  cause  exists,  a  marriage  is  thereby  dis- 
solved in  favor  of  the  innocent  person  without  any  magiste- 
rial authority  whatsoever.  If  in  certain  cases,  in  order  to 
establish  the  existence  of  the  grounds  of  dissolution,  any 
action  is  needful,  it  is  regarded  as  extra-judicial;  and  when 
gradually  such  informal  proceedings  have  grown  into  an 
orderly  process  dealing  directly  with  the  question  of  divorce, 
this  process  concludes  with  a  decree ;  not  that  the  marriage  is 
thereby  dissolved,  but  that  it  Aas  already  been  dissolved  in  con- 
sequence of  the  grounds  now  established.  Nor  did  the  divorce 
of  itself  involve  the  right  of  remarriage.  That  privilege  was 
always  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  denied  to  the  guilty 
spouse;  and  after  a  regular  process  arose  it  was  usual,  even 
as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  to  grant  it  to  the  innocent 
person  only  by  special  magisterial  permission  or  "toleramus."  * 
From  the  beginning  in  some  German  lands  the  only  purpose 
of  the  judicial  action  was  to  determine  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
riage was  already  dissolved  in  order  to  justify  this  license.' 

1  StOlzbl,  Ueber  dew  Icmdeaherrh  Eheacheidunotrecht,  9-19;  or  the  same  in  ZKB,f 
XVm,  1-4;  DXBTBICH,  Bvang,  EheBchddunotrecht,  99. 
sStOlzbl,  op.  cU,,  10,  U. 
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Lather  and  other  Protestant  leaders  accepted  the  theory  jnst 
explained  that  a  marriage  is  *' broken ''  or  dissolved  when  a 
proper  cause  intervenes;  and  if  without  exception'  they  in- 
sisted that  the  married  persons  should  not  separate  them- 
selves, but  appeal  to  public  authority,  they  had  in  mind,  as 
Luther  plainly  shows,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  wed- 
lock already  broken  in  order,  where  it  was  desired,  to  grant 
the  permission  of  marrying  again.' 

The  seeds  from  which  would  eventually  spring  a  new  pub- 
lic jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes  were  nevertheless  in 
this  way  planted  by  Luther.  For  a  time  the  practice  was 
uncertain  and  informal.  Cases  were  taken  before  various 
officials  or  bodies,  with  the  prince  or  sovereign  as  final 
authority.  The  Pfarrer  or  parish  priest,  who  is  especially 
commended  by  Luther'  for  such  business,  was  often  called 
in;  and  on  hard  questions  opinions  were  solicited  from  jurists 
and  theologians,  those  of  Luther  having  all  the  weight  of  the 
decisions  of  a  court  of  last  resori  As  a  result,  during  this 
early  period  jurisdiction  came  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  church.  Only  gradually,  following  the  example  of 
Wittenberg  in  1539,  were  consistorial  courts^  created  under 

1  Sghultb,  Lthrh^achy  410. 

>StOlzbl,  op,  eiUy  11-19,  where  the  proof  is  glTen  from  the  writings  of  Lnther 
and  others;  and  Dxxtbzch,  Evano»  EheKheidungmtcht^  S7  ff.  See  Stsampff,  S88-tt, 
S5S,975. 

>  LUTHBB,  Von  Ehuachen:  in  Stsampff,  297, 298, 802,  where  he  names  Ff  after 
and  Oberkeit  as  co-ordinate  authorities  in  snch  causes.  On  the  significance  of  Ober- 
keit  (temporal  magistracy)  see  SrOiiZBL,  EnttoicMung  de»  gelehrten  RieMerthum9^  I, 
207  ff . ;  and  compare  tdem,  Ueber  dcu  landesherrL  Eheach/eidunosrechtt  22, 28. 

4  On  the  rise  of  the  Wittenberg  consistory  and  its  inflnenoe  as  a  model  for  others 
see  MxjXB,  "  AnAnge  des  Witt.  Consistorioms,"  ZKR„  Xm,  28-128;  and  idem,  ''Zor 
Qeachichte  des  Alt.  prot.  Eherechts,"  tMd.,  XVI,  S^108.  These  two  papers,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  a  chapter  on  the  establishment  of  the  consistory  at  Rostock,  may 
also  be  found  in  Mbjxb^b  Zwn  Kirchenrechte  des  B^ormation^<thrhu7idert9i  Sff. 
140  ff.  Compare  Sohlxubneb,  "  Zu  den  Anf&ngen  prot.  Eherechts,**  Zf  O.,  VI,  890 IL, 
412  ff. ;  Obffckbit,  ''  Zur  ftlt.  Oeschichte  und  ehegericht.  Praxis  des  Leipcig.  Konst.,** 
ZKS.,  8.  Folge,  IV,  7-07;  Hikbchius,  "Beitrftge  sur  Gesch.  des  Desertionsprocesses 
nach  CTang.  Kirchenrechte,'*  ibid,,  II,  1-88 ;  and  Dzstbioh,  Evano*  Eheteheidunoe' 
rechl,  87-02,  who  gives  a  dear  account  of  the  dcTelopment  of  matrimoniAl  piocesB 
and  Jurisdiction. 
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Banction  of  the  civil  power;  and  these  bodies  were  composed 
of  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  members.' 

A  true  idea  of  the  position  of  German  Protestantism 
regarding  the  divorce  problem  cannot  be  obtained  merely 
from  an  examination  of  its  doctrines  or  its  legislation. 
These  were  supplemented  in  several  ways.  Their  severity 
regarding  the  grounds  of  separation  can  only  be  appreciated 
at  its  real  value  by  keeping  in  mind,  as  already  suggested, 
that  the  sword  of  the  judge  often  cut  the  marriage  tie  on 
account  of  adultery  or  other  crimes;  and  that  some  of  the 
reformers,  notably  Luther,  Brenz,  and  Melanchthon,  were 
inclined  in  certain  cases  to  tolerate  concubinage  or  even 
bigamy,  in  preference  to  full  divorce.'  But  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  the  judicial  decisions  in  divorce  suits, 
whether  consisting  in  the  opinions  of  the  learned  or  the 
decrees  of  the  magistrates  or  consistories,  were  in  general 
somewhat  more  liberal  and  more  practical  than  either  the 
ordinances  or  the  dogmas  of  the  church.* 

ft)  Opiniona  of  the  English  reformers. — The  Fathers 
of  English  Protestantism  as  a  body  are  more  conservative 
than  their  brethren  across  the  channel.^     By  the  chiefs  of 

1  Aooordinff  to  StOi<zkl,  Ueber  dot  landetherrl,  Ehacheidwnoarteht^  46  ff .,  poMnm^ 
after  the  creation  of  consistories,  as  well  as  before,  the  head  of  the  state— Xandes- 
herr— retained  a  right  of  dispensation  as  wwnrMm  epueopuM  ;  and  in  Protestant  lands 
his  power  to  grant  dlTorces  in  certain  cases  was  not  entirely  superseded  by  the  im- 
perial law  of  1875.  These  points,  especially  the  last,  have  given  rise  to  a  controversial 
literature :  see  Mxubbb,  Daa  landesh.  Ehe$cheidunotrecMy  12  ff.,  who  holds  that  the 
authority  of  the  LandetherrwAS  superseded  by  the  act  of  1875 ;  and  compare  Hubrich, 
Daa  Beeht  der  EheaeheiduTtg,  147  ff. ;  the  works  cited  by  SrOLZKii,  op»  ett.,  54  fl. ;  by 
MsusBB,  Op.  eit,  8  ff. ;  and  those  in  this  connection  described  in  Bibliographical  Note 
XL 

>See  the  proofs  presented  by  Biohtbb,  Bettrdffe,  46-60;  and  chap,  iz,  p.  990, 
aboTC. 

s  BzcHTBX,  op.  eit.t  48  ff.,  cites  several  cases  as  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Wittenberg  decisions  analysed  by  MxnBB,  Zum  Kirchenrechte^  196  ff. ;  and  those 
published  by  SoHLXUBinm,  "  Zn  den  AnAngen  prot.  Eherechts,"  Zf  G.,  XTTT,  ISO  ff., 
142  ff.,  follow  mainly  the  conservative  direction.  In  this  connection  read  the 
"Antwort  anff  etliche  Fragen  nnd  Gegenwnrff  "  in  SABCBBn7B,  Vom  hdl.  EKaiande, 
204  IE. ;  or  in  idem,  Ocn-ptu  Juris  mat.,  248  ff. 

«cy.  Lbckt,  Democracy  and  Liberty ,  II,  200;  Olasson,  Le  mariage  dvil  ei  le 
dfoorce,  810,  SU ;  and  idem,  Hiftotrv  d«  droit,  V,  80  ff. 
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the  really  reforming  or  Puritan  party  among  them,  however, 
ideas  scarcely  less  bold  than  those  of  Luther  or  Calvin  are 
advanced.  The  same  arguments  are  used  and  the  same 
causes  of  separation  are  admitted.  But  these  ideas  ulti- 
mately find  no  place  in  the  canons  of  the  established  church. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  movement 
defend  their  position.  ''Strongly  disapproving  the  excessive 
liberty  of  divorce  which  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  had  for 
generations  afforded  to  society,  they  were  not  less  unanimous 
in  condemning  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of 
wedlock.  If  it  was  wrong  on  the  one  hand  to  allow  hus- 
bands and  wives  the  liberty  of  separating  on  frivolous  pre- 
texts, and  to  provide  the  fortress  of  marriage  with  numerous 
gates  of  egress,  whose  double  locks  obeyed  the  pass-keys  of 
perjury  and  corruption;  it  was  on  the  other  hand  no  less 
hurtful  to  society  and  impious  to  GKxi  to  constrain  a  pair  of 
human  creatures  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  persevere  in  an 
association,  that  could  not  accomplish  the  highest  purposes 
of  matrimony,  and  debarred  the  ill-assorted  couple  from  the 
serene  and  wholesome  pleasures  of  Christian  life."  ^ 

The  average  sentiment  of  the  age  is  quaintly  expressed 
in  Bullinger^s  The  Christen  State  of  Matrimonye^  translated 
by  Bishop  Miles  Coverdale  in  1541.  ''That  is  called  iuste 
diuorce,  when  as  nether  partye  maye  take  the  tother  agene, 
so  it  is  in  the  lybertye  of  the  fawtlesse  partye  to  mary 
another."  Such  a  "divorce  is  permitted  of  god  for  the 
welth  and  medicine  of  man  and  for  amendment  in  wedlok. 
And  like  as  all  maner  of  medicynes  and  specially  some  as 
they  that  go  nyest  death  as  to  cut  of  whole  membres  .... 
are  very  terrible.  So  is  divorce  indede  a  medicyne,  but  a 
perilous  and  pitefulL  ....  The  papistes  haue  forbydden 
the  innocent  and  vnguiltye  parte  to  marye  after  the  diuorce 

1  JaATVBBSOV,  Bridf  and  BridaU,  II,  818.  This  summary  really  giTos  the  gist 
of  lCiLTOV*B  argument  in  his  "Doctrine  and  Difloipline  of  DiToroe,"  JProse  Work$^ 
m,  ia»-273. 
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made:  Which  yt  was  no  thinge  els  bnt  enen  yiolently  to 
cast  a  snare  aboat  poore  peoples  neckes,  and  to  drawe  them 
vnto  yyce  and  synne.  For  the  diuorced  coulde  not  refrayne, 
and  mary  they  were  not  permitted,  therfore  with  violence 
were  they  forced  into  whordome.''  ^ 

The  favorite  metaphor  of  the  reformers  is  also  employed 
by  Master  Henry  Smith.  In  his  Preparaiion  to  Marriage^ 
written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  divorce  is  described  as  the 
**rod  of  mariage'^  and  the  "medicine  of  adultery."  If  duty 
be  done,  he  says,  ''then  I  need  not  speake  of  divorcement, 
which  is  the  rod  of  manage  and  divideth  them  which  were 
one  flesh,  as  if  the  bodie  and  sonl  were  parted  asnnder.  But 
because  all  performe  not  their  wedlocke  vowes,  therefore  He 
which  appointed  manage  hath  appointed  divorcement,  as  it 
were,  taking  a  privilege  from  us  when  we  abuse  it  As  God 
hath  ordained  remedies  for  every  disease,  so  He  hath 
ordained  a  remedie  for  the  disease  of  manage.  The  disease 
of  marriage  is  adultery,  and  the  medicine  thereof  is 
divorcement."* 

Nearly  all  the  English  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
agree  in  rejecting  separation  from  bed  and  board  as  a 
''papist"  innovation;  and  they  are  equally  unanimous  in 
allowing  the  man  for  unfaithfulness  to  put  away  his  wife 
and  contract  another  marriage.*  Prevailing  opinion  appears 
also  to  have  accorded  the  same  privilege  to  the  woman  on 
like  provocation;  but  there  were  undoubtedly  some  in  the 
Protestant  ranks  who  were  not  so  liberal  in  her  behalf.  In 
particular  this  seems  to  be  the  correct  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  antagonism  and  excitement  caused  by  the  bold 

1  The  Ckri$ten  State  qf  Mairiwumyey  Its.  Izzvi,  Ixxvii. 

aiiAflTKB  HSNBT  SiOTH,  Preparation  to  Marriage:  quoted  hj  JaATVBBSOV, 
Bridee  and  BridaU,  U,  29A,  note. 

*Cf„tor  examiae,  Bwx>v*B  '* Cateohism,"  Work§,  U,  647;  and  his  "Prayers," 
ibid.,  m,  582;  Ttvdalh,  ExpoHtione,  51,  62;  Buoer  in  Milton*b  Pnm  Workt^  m, 
2B0, 80O,  who  grants  this  cause  to  both  parties. 
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position  of  Hooper/  who  won  a  perilous  distinction  through 
his  sensible  demand  for  even  justice  to  the  sexes  in  this 
regard.'  According  to  the  common  view,  malicious  deser- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  spouse  is  a  second  scriptural 
ground  for  the  complete  dissolution  of  wedlock  The 
singular  logic  through  which  the  words  of  Paul  are  made 
to  sustain  this  distinctively  Protestant  doctrine  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  typical  example.  *'But  to  our  purpose,^' 
exclaims  Tyndale,  *'what  if  a  man  run  from  his  wife  and 
leave  her  desolate?  Verily,  the  rulers  ought  to  make  a  law, 
if  any  do  so  and  come  not  again  by  a  certain  day,  as  within 
the  space  of  a  year  or  so,  that  then  he  be  banished  the 
country;  and  if  he  come  again,  to  come  on  his  head,  and  let 
the  wife  be  free  to  marry  when  she  wilL''  But  how  is  this 
liberty  to  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of  Paul  who  allows 
a  brother  or  sister  a  divorce  when  deserted  by  an  unbeliev- 
ing spouse?  Easily;  for  elsewhere  ''he  saith,  'If  there  be 
any  man  that  provideth  not  for  his,  and  namely  for  them  of 
his  own  household,  the  same  denieth  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infideL'  And  even  so  is  this  man  much  worse  to  be 
interpreted  for  an  infidel,  that  causeless  runneth  from  his 
wife."* 

1  Hooper's  teaching  caused  great  excitement:  see  the  letter  of  Jomr  ab  Ulmib 
to  BuLLDiaBB,  in  Orioinal  LeUers  retoHng  to  BngUMh  B^omuUiony  416.  Bnllinger  is 
said  to  hold  the  same  views:  ibid,,  422.  At  his  trial  one  of  the  charges  against 
Hooper  was  that  he  taught  that  the  bond  of  wedlock  may  be  dissolTcd  for  adultery : 
HooraB,  Later  Wntin4f9,  zziiL 

9HOOPKB,  Early  WriUnoty  88^W,  declares,  on  the  authority  of  Mark  10 :  12,  that 
the  woman  as  well  as  the  man  may  divorce  for  adultery.  To  those  who  deny  this 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law  he  says:  "I  grant  the  same,  but  I  am  sure  the  poor 
woman  was  not  compelled  to  live  with  her  adulterous  husband;  for  the  law  com- 
manded such  a  villain  to  be  slain,  and  so  put  the  honest  party  to  liberty ;  and  so 
should  it  be  now-a-days,  and  then  the  question  of  divorcement  would  be  ended" 
(883).  Again,  to  those  who  say  if  woman  had  this  right  "  marriage  could  never  be 
sure  nor  constant,  for  women  would  change  still  at  their  pleasure,**  he  replies, 
"there  is  given  no  such  liberty  to  man  or  woman  by  the  word  of  God,*'  meaning, 
doubtless,  separation  at  pleasure,  except  for  cause  established  in  court.  In  a 
letter  to  Henry  BuUinger  he  defends  his  doctrine  of  divorce  as  to  the  woman: 
Original  Letters  rti,  to  EngUihB^ormatiant^L 

•  TrxDAiiB,  ExpotUioiu,  64,  S5.  A  similar  illustration  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
Protestant  was  brought  in  his  necessity  of  appealing  to  authority  is  afforded  by 
Bocer,  in  MiXiTOV*b  Prose  Work§,  HI,  909:  '^Hither  may  be  added,  that  the  Holy 
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Far  more  daring  than  any  of  the  English  writers  before 
Milton  is  Martin  Bncer,  of  Strassbnrg,  whose  doctrines  of 
divorce  comprised  in  the  book  dedicated  to  Edward  VL  are 
almost  as  bold  as  those  of  ZwinglL  According  to  this  fam- 
ous theologian,  for  two  years  professor  at  Cambridge,  and 
greatly  venerated  by  his  contemporaries,  divorce  is  a  divine 
institution;  and  it  ought  to  be  granted  not  merely  for  un- 
faithfulness and  desertion,  but  for  many  other  reasons  as  well. 
It  is  curious,  but  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  mental 
habits  of  his  age,  to  see  how  he  persuaded  himself  that  the 
causes  of  divorce  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of  the  "pious 
emperors"  from  Constantine  to  Justinian  are  not  "contrary 
to  the  word  of  GKxl;"  may  therefore  "be  recalled  into  use  by 
any  Christian  prince  or  commonwealth;''  and  are  thus  "by 
divine  approbation''  valid  among  Christians  at  the  present 
hour.'     Usually  in  his  treatise  he  advocates  equal  liberty  of 

spirit  pants  deaertion  to  be  a  cause  of  diTorae,  in  those  answers  given  to  the 

Corinthians Bat  some  will  say,  that  this  is  spoken  of  a  misbelieTer  departing. 

Bat  I  beseech  ye,  doth  not  he  reject  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  deeds,  who  rashly 
breaks  the  holy  covenant  of  wedlock  instituted  by  GodT  And  besides  this,  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  make  the  misbelieying  of  him  who  departs,  bat  the  departing  of  him 
who  disbelieyes,  to  be  the  jost  caase  of  freedom  to  the  brother  or  sister.  Since 
therefore  it  will  be  agreed  among  Christians,  that  they  who  depart  from  wedlock 
without  jast  caase,  do  not  only  deny  the  faith  of  matrimony,  bat  of  Christ  also, 
whaterer  they  profess  with  their  months ;  it  is  bat  reason  to  condade,  that  the  party 
deserted  is  not  bonnd  in  case  of  canseless  desertion,  bat  that  he  may  lawfully  seek 
another  consort,  if  it  be  needful  to  him,  toward  a  pure  and  blameless  conversation.** 
QT.  also  the  argument  of  Milton,  *'The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,'*  Prcm 
irorte,in,258,2S9. 

1  Bucks,  in  Milton*b  Pro^e  Workg,  in,  302, 808, 292, 208, 306-^  By  some  of  his 
brethren  he  was  regarded  as  a  fanatic  on  this  subject  as  the  following  letter  from 
John  Bubcheb  to  Hknbt  BxJi.LiNaBB  shows :  **  Strasburgh,  June  8, 1550:  Buoer  is 
more  than  licentious  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  I  heard  him  once  disputing  at 
table  upon  this  question,  when  he  asserted  that  a  divorce  should  be  allowed  for  any 
reason,  however  trifling;  so  that  he  is  considered,  not  without  cause,  by  our  bishop 
of  Winchester  as  the  author  of  the  book  published  in  defence  of  the  Landgrave.  I 
am  ignorant  as  to  what  the  hireling  Bucer,  who  fled  from  this  church  before  the 
wolf  came  in  sight,  is  plotting  in  England.*'  —  Original  Letters  rel.  to  the  Sng.  12^., 
865,660. 

'*  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  addition  to  Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
duke  Oeorge,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  many  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
family,  married  on  March  8, 1540,  a  lady  named  Af  argaret  de  Sala,  and  this  with  the 
consent  of  the  landgravine  under  her  own  hand  and  seal.  Previous  to  this  he  sought 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Lather,  Melanohthon,  and  Bucer,  whose  want  of  firmness 
in  this  painful  case  has  called  forth  the  most  violent  invectives  from  Vorillas  and 
Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meauz.**— I&id.,  666,  note. 
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divorce  for  both  consorts;  but,  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit 
of  his  own  teaching,  in  one  chapter  he  sets  forth  a  doctrine 
which  wonld  place  the  wife  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  li- 
centious or  despotic  lord.  A  passage  from  the  prophet 
Malachi  Bucer  renders:  **  'Take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let 
none  deal  injuriously  against  the  wife  of  his  youth.  If  he 
hate,  let  him  put  away,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And 
he  shall  hide  thy  violence  with  his  garment' — that  marries 
her  divorced  by  thee."*  On  this  authority  he  concludes 
that  *'by  these  testimonies  of  the  divine  law  ....  the  Lord 
did  not  only  permit,  but  also  expressly  and  earnestly  com- 
manded his  people,  by  whom  he  would  that  all  holiness  and 
faith  of  marriage  covenant  should  be  observed,  that  he  who 
could  not  induce  his  mind  to  love  his  wife  with  a  true  con- 
jugal love,  might  dismiss  her,  that  she  might  marry  to 
another."'  Verily  this  is  naive  morality.  Such  singular 
care  for  the  wife's  happiness  finds  scarcely  a  parallel,  unless 
indeed  it  be  in  the  ethics  of  John  Milton,  to  which  we  must 
presently  recur. 

But  positive  evidence  of  the  views  of  the  Beformation 
Fathers  has  been  preserved  for  the  time  of  Edward  YI. 
Under  Henry  YIII.  the  principles  of  the  canon  law  touching 
divorce  remained  in  full  force,  except  that  by  restricting  the 
number  of  forbidden  degrees  to  those  recognized  by  the 
Levitical  code,  and  through  the  abolition  of  pre-contracts, 
the  chances  for  escaping  the  ties  of  marriage  by  crooked 

1  Mai.  2 :  15, 16,  which  in  the  James  TeTsioii  is  given :  **  Therefore  take  heed  to 
your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the  wife  of  his  yoath.  For  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  saith  that  he  hateth  patting  away:  for  one  eoTereth  fio- 
lenoe  with  his  garment,"  etc.  It  may  be  noted  that  Milton,  "  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  DiTorce,"  Profe  Work$,  HI,  196,  following  "  Calvin  and  the  best  translations," 
renders  the  passage  from  Malachi,  "  he  who  hates,  let  him  diToroe,"  thus  agreeing 

Qtially  with  Bucer. 


*  BuoBB,  in  MiLTOV,  Prote  Wor1c$^  m,  297.  QT.  Jbatfbbsov,  Bridet  and  BridaU^ 
n,  829-32,  who  belicTes  that  these  sentiments  of  Bncer,  however  shocking  to  ns,  were 
accepted  by  the  most "  virtnons  and  devont  *'  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oen- 
tories. 
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ways  were  somewhat  leesened.*  The  reBtoration  of  pre-con- 
tracts' under  Edward  VL,  however,  cansed  the  reformers  to 
fear  lest  the  old  evils  growing  out  of  clandestine  anions  and 
nnllification  of  false  wedlock  on  the  pretext  of  previous 
sponscUia  de  praesenti  would  also  be  revived;  and  this 
quickened  their  desire  for  a  formal  settlement  of  the  law  of 
divorce  in  harmony  with  the  altered  views  of  the  English 
church.  Accordingly,  an  act  of  Parliament  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  thirty-two  persons  to  pre- 
pare a  ^'complete  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws.''*  The  com- 
mission selected  in  pursuance  of  this  statute  comprised  the 
most  learned  divines  and  lawyers  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Their  task  was  well  performed;  and  their  report,  drafted 
mainly  by  Cranmer  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Had- 
don  and  Sir  John  Cheke,  was  submitted  in  1562  under  the 
title  of  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum.* 

This  code,  though  it  was  never  put  in  force,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  king's  death,  is  regarded  as  a  faithful 
index  of  Protestant  opinion.     Before  referring  to  its  treat- 

1  By  82  H.  Vm,  &  SB.  QT.  BsavBB,  HUt,  qf  Ena*  Law,  IV,  8SS-» ;  Olabsov,  Hist, 
dmdroU,  V,89. 

On  Henry  VIII.  *8  diToroe  see  PooooK,  Becorda  of  ths  Beftrrmation:  The  Divorce, 
uan-ias,  containing  the  original  doemnents;  Bubnkt,  Hiat,  of  ikt  R^ormation,  I, 
88-123;  Obabt,  Marriaoe  and  Family  RelationM,  506-402;  Thwino,  The  Family,  91; 
WoOLSBT,  Divorce,  168, 160;  Jkaffbbson,  Bridee  and  BridcOe,  1,  Hi,  124;  II,  S12ff., 
who  defends  the  king  on  the  ground  that  the  pope  did  not  grant  him  the  indulgence 
which  priTate  citiaens  constantly  enjoyed,  especially  when  they  were  able  to  pay  for  it. 
There  is  a  yaloable  bibliography  of  Henry *&  diTorce  in  Huth,  Marriiiffe  cf  Near  Kin, 
IKM-ll. 

SBy  2  and  8  Ed.  VI,  c.  28. 

s  By  8  and  4  Ed.  VI,  c.  11.    Cff,  the  aoooont  by  Jbaffsbson,  op,  cit.,  II,  S17, 818. 

A  The  report  was  published  in  1571  under  superrision  of  Archbishop  Parker ;  and 
then  in  an  Oxford  reprint  of  1850:  Woolset,  Divorce,  170,  note.  I  have  followed  the 
excellent  summary  by  Jbaffrbson,  partly  containing  the  Latin  text:  op,  cit.,  II, 
aU-28 ;  cmd  BxsVBS,  Hist,  of  Eng,  Law,  V,  74-80,  gires  a  good  analysis.  Cf,  also  H ai<- 
LAX,  ContL  Hiet.,  1, 101, 102,  note;  Linqaxd,  Hiet,  of  England,  IV,  284;  Hamiock, 
Marriage  Law,  6;  Osabt,  Marriage  and  Family  BeittUone,  8  n.  6, 578 ;  Beport  of  the 
Divorce  Commieeion,  Park  Papers,  1852-58,  4;  Beport  of  the  Ecc,  Cowrte  Oomm.,  1888, 
xxxi-xxziii,  xxxtI  ;  Bishop,  Marriage^  Divorce,  and  Separation,  1,  §  1496;  Maoqubxn, 
Practical  Treatise  (London,  1842),  467;  Law  Beview  (English),  1, 856-58;  Bubn,  Ecc. 
Law,  n,  508  ff. ;  Lbokt,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  H,  175 ;  Luokock,  Hist,  of  Marriage, 
175, 176 ;  HOBOAa,  Marriage,  Adutt/sry,  and  Divorce,  II,  227-28. 
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ment  of  the  question  of  divorce,  some  of  its  general  provi- 
sions may  be  mentioned.  These  often  show  the  strong 
common-sense  and  lofty  moral  purpose  of  its  framers.  The 
consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  is  made  necessary  to  a 
valid  marriage.  Children  whose  reasonable  desires  in  mat- 
rimony are  hindered  by  the  caprice  or  unkindness  of  those 
having  authority  over  them  are  granted  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  who  may  give  redress.  Aged 
women  are  advised  to  forbear  from  wedlock  with  young 
men.  A  marriage  secured  through  fear  or  violence  is  ren- 
dered void.  An  attempt  is  also  made  through  severe  penal- 
ties to  check  those  crimes  against  women  which,  as  elsewhere 
shown,  were  first  effectively  dealt  with  during  the  Puritan 
Commonwealth.*  "They  ordered  that  the  betrayer  of  a  vir- 
gin should  be  excommunicated  until  he  had  married  his 
victim,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  wed  her;  or  until  he  had 
assigned  to  her  a  third  of  his  property,  or  made  some  other 
sufficient  arrangement  for  the  support  of  her  offspring,"  if  on 
account  of  legal  impediment  he  could  not  make  her  his  wife.' 
Hereafter,  according  to  the  report,  spiritual  affinity  is 
not  to  count  as  an  impediment  to  matrimony.  Separation  a 
mensa  et  thoro  is  not  recognized;  but  complete  divorce  a 
vinculo  matrimonii  is  granted  "in  cases  of  extreme  conjugal 
faithlessness;  in  case  of  conjugal  desertion  or  cruelty;  in 
cases  where  a  husband,  not  guilty  of  deserting  his  wife,  had 
been  for  several  years  absent  from  her,"  provided  there  be 
reason  to  believe  him  dead;  ''and  in  cases  of  such  violent 
hatred  as  rendered  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
the  husband  and  wife  would  survive  their  animosities  and 
again  love  one  another;"'  but  separation  is  not  permitted 

1  See  chap,  x,  sec.  i,  pp.  421-23  aboTe. 

*  Jbafvsbson,  op.  cit^  II,  822. 

s  "  Inter  oonjnses  si  capitales  inteieedant  inimidtiae  tamqne  Tehementer  exar- 
serint,  ut  alter  alterum  aut  insidiis  aut  Tenenis  appellat,  ant  aliqua  yel  aperta  yi, 
Tel  occulta  peste,  vitam  yelit  eripere,  qnamprimiim  tain  horribile  crimen  probatum 
fnerit,  rite  in  juditio  diyortio  yolnmus  hujuscemodi  personas  distrahi."—  R«f.  leg, 
eec. ;  op.  Jbavfebson,  op,  ctt.,  II,  320, 321,  note. 
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for  frequent,  though  not  inceesant  or  vehement,  quarrels/ 
Divorce  is  denied  where  both  partners  are  guilty  of  unfaith- 
fulness; and  when  one  is  guilty,  only  the  innocent  spouse  is 
permitted  to  contract  another  marriage.  Self -divorce  is  for- 
bidden. In  all  cases  it  is  the  province  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  to  determine  whether  there  exists  a  just  cause  for  sepa- 
ration.' Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  adultery  as  a  crime  is 
severely  dealt  with,  though  the  commissioners  do  not  go  to 
the  length  of  prescribing  capital  punishment,  as  some  of  the 
English  reformers  would  have  desired.  The  guilty  husband, 
if  a  layman,  shall  "restore  to  liis  injured  wife  whatever  pos- 
sessions she  had  brought  him,  and  also  surrender  to  her  one- 
half  of  all  his  other  property.  He  was,  moreover,  sentenced 
to  exile  or  imprisonment  for  life.  Convicted  of  the  same 
offence,  the  wife  lost  her  dower  and  all  interest  in  her  hus- 
band's property,  and  was  consigned  to  life-long  imprisonment 
or  banishment.'^  For  this  crime  and  similar  offenses  "cleri- 
cal delinquents"  are  treated  with  even  greater  severity.' 

The  report  prepared  by  the  commission  never  received 
the  sanction  of  the  king;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  authori- 
tative change  in  the  canon  law  relating  to  divorce  was  ever 
made  until  the  present  century.  Nevertheless  the  Reformatio 
Legum  "is  a  work  of  great  authority,  showing  the  recognized 
opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  church  of  England  at  that  time 
and  containing  the  views  of  the  first  reformers."*  The  prin- 
ciple represented  by  it  was  carried  out  in  practice,  though  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  as  is  sometimes  urged,^  the 

1 "  Parra  oontentiones,  nisi  perpetnae  sint,  divortiain  non  indnoont."— i7^.  leg, 
ecc, :  ap.  Jbaffbbson,  op.  cit.,  n,  S21. 

9  JSATFEBflON,  Op.  Cit,^  II,  S21. 

t  Ibid,,  S22, 82S.  «  Obabt,  Marnage  and  Family  Belattons,  8  n.  8. 

s  So  b J  Sir  John  Stoddart  in  his  eyidenoe  before  the  Lords'  Select  Committee, 
18U :  "  Therefore  I  apprehend  that  the  R^omuUio  legum  having  been  published  as  a 
work  of  authority,  although  not  of  absolute  legislatiye  authority,  it  must  haye  been, 
and  in  aU  probability  was,  followed :  and  for  that  reason  in  tJ^e  Spiritual  Courts  there 
were  dieeohUiont  of  marri<ige.  Because  /  believe  that  from  about  the  year  1660  to  the 
year  M02  marriage  %oae  not  held  by  the  Church,  and  ther^ore  was  not  held  by  the  Lato^ 
to  be  indiss<>luble,"— Minutes  qf  Evidence,  27 :  Law  Review  (En«.)i  Ii  SS8, 358. 
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decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  conrt  ever  went  so  far  as  expressly 
to  grant  dissolution  of  wedlock.  According  to  the  ancient 
form  of  judgment,  divorce  was  probably  still  pronoimced 
only  a  mensa  et  thoro;  but,  whatever  the  shape  of  the  decrees, 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  from  about  1648  to  1602,  except 
for  the  short  period  of  Mary's  reign,  ''the  community,  in 
cases  of  adultery,  relied  upon  them  as  justifying  a  second  act 
of  matrimony."*  For  already  in  1548 — four  years  before 
Edward's  commission  had  completed  its  report — the  new 
doctrine  had  been  in  a  measure  sustained  by  the  well-known 
case  of  Lord  Northampton,  brother  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr. 
After  obtaining  a  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  separat- 
ing him  from  his  wife,  Anne  Bourchier,  the  marquis  had 
contracted  another  union  with  Elizabeth  Brooke,  daughter  of 
Lord  Cobham.  Subsequently  a  commission  of  delegates, 
headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  declared  the  sec- 
ond marriage  valid,  ''because  the  former  contract  had  been 
absolutely  destroyed"  by  Anne  Bourchier's  infidelity;'  and 
in  1652  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  Parliament' 
which  declares  the  marriage  valid  "by  the  law  of  God, — any 
decretal,  canon  ecclesiastical,  law,  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  * 

1  Law  Review  (Eng.) ,  1, 359.    Qf,  Jbaffbbbov,  cp,  eit,^  II,  328. 

s  Jbajtbbson,  op,  ciLn  II,  328, 824.  Cranmer  examined  the  Fathers  and  other 
anthorities  on  diyoroe  for  adultery;  and  the  material  which  he  thna  collected  grew 
into  a  large  book,  which  Burnet,  who  gives  a  summary,  says  he  has  seen:  SUi,  {^ 
B^ormation,  I,  830  if.  Burnet's  summary  is  also  given  by  Oeabt,  Marriage  and 
Family  RelatUnUt  577, 578.    Qf,  Maoqubbn,  PracUcal  2Veattfe,  468, 400. 

85  and  6  Ed.  VI.,  c.  4. 

4 Maoquben,  op,  ctt.,  409.  **  This  bill  is  often,  but  erroneously,  referred  to  as  the 
earliest  example  of  parliamentary  divorce  (Shblpobd,  373).  It  is  not  a  divorce  bill; 
neither  did  it  proceed  uiK>n  the  principle  of  a  divorce  bill.  Its  object  was  merely  to 
declare  that  the  adultery  of  the  first  wife,  followed  by  the  ecclesiastical  sentence, 
entitled  the  Marquis  to  take  a  second  wife.  The  principle  on  which  the  act  passed 
assumed  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Church  Court,  to  dissolve  the  marriage  proprio 
vigore.  The  act  did  not  divorce  the  parties,  but  merely  declared  them  to  be  already^ 
by  the  ecclesiastical  sentence,  suflSciently  divorced  to  admit  of  the  Marquis  marrying 
again."— /5id.,  409  n.  e.  On  this  case  see  also  Imw  Review  (Eng.),  1, 358, 369;  J2^)ort 
(|f  the  Royal  CommiMion  on  Divorce,  Pari,  Paperi,  1863,  57  ft,;  Okaxt,  op,  oit,  17; 
W00L.8BT,  Divorce,  109-71;  Lbckt,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  II,  174, 175;  Buur,  Bee, 
Law,  n,  S08a-5086;  Bbbvbs,  HiaU  qf  Eng,  Law,  V,  80,  81 ;  Moboak,  Marriage,  AduU 
tery,  and  Divorce,  II,  229  B, 
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This  is,  indeed,  convincing  evidence  of  the  changed  opin- 
ion of  the  English  chnrch.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign  popular 
practice  was  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  thus  proclaimed.* 
New  marriages  were  freely  contracted  after  obtaining  divorce 
from  unfaithful  partners.'  Olear  evidence  of  this  fact  is 
afForded  by  Bunny,  himself  strongly  opposed  to  the  liberal 
tendency.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  popular  custom,  sustained 
by  the  profound  sentiment  of  the  Beformed  clergy,  was  fast 
ripening  into  a  law  as  valid  as  any  which  a  legislature  could 
enact.  Such  a  tendency,  however,  could  not  fail  to  become 
more  and  more  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
established  clergy,  as  Elizabeth's  reign  progressed.  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  defends  the  ancient  divorce  jurisdiction  of 
the  spiritual  courts  against  Oartwright,*  and  the  Puritan 
party  is  treated  with  ever-increasing  rigor.  Still  the  reac- 
tionary canons  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Convocation  in 

1  Aeoording  to  the  Report  nf  Hub  OommiMtoners,  JSiflUt-f,  5,  diTOioe  wm  allowad 
dnrin*  the  period  1060-1602. 

sSee,  howeTer,  Woolsst,  JHnoret^  170, 171,  S18,  who,  Jniliitlng  that  the  anoleiit 
canon  law  was  nnohanged,  remarks  that  **  for  a  nnmher  of  years,  althonirh  remar- 
riage after  divoroe  was  noil  and  yoid,  so  that  the  issue  wonld  not  be  legitimate,  no- 
ciTil  penalties  ware  attaohed  to  it,  and  it  was  punishable  onlj  by  ecolesiastieal  oen- 
sores."  Henoe  many  married  **  without  scruple."  Cf*  Cbazk,  Bamanct  of  the  Peer* 
006, 1,  Appendix,  upon  whom  Woolsey  relies;  and  Jbaitbbbon,  Bridet  and  BridaU, 
n,  S2S,  8S4,  who  holds  that  the  decision  of  the  delegates  in  the  Northampton  case  was 
'* good  law*' until  1602. 

sBuviTT,  Cf  Divorce  for  AduUerie,  ond  Marrifino  againe:  that  there  U  no  mffi' 
eiemi  Warrant  §otodo  (OsEford,  1610).  This  book  had  been  written  many  years  before. 
The  preface  is  dated  Dec.  18, 1896 ;  and  in  it  Bunny  refers  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 
and  to  OTents,  notably  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  still  earlier  time.  In  "  a  Sermon,"  he  says : 
**  I  breefly  noted,  that  the  libertie,  that  in  these  our  dales  many  doe  take,  of  diTorcing 
their  wines  for  adulterie  and  marying  of  others,  had  not  such  warrant  in  the  worde 
of  God  as  they  thought  that  it  had."  Just  before  dellToring  this  discourse  a  gentle- 
man who  desired  to  put  away  his  wife  for  adultery  and  marry  again,  "  and  haying 
already  gotten  (into  a  little  paper-book  of  his)  the  handes  of  sundrie  of  the  Preachers 
of  those  parts,"  had  come  to  him  for  similar  support.  He  further  notes  that  '*  a  few 
yeeres  "  earlier  not  less  than  "  fowre  scTcral  persons  "  of  one  of  the  greatest  families 
in  ** those  parts"  had  married  again  after  diyoroe;  and  in  general  his  **AdTertise- 
meni  to  the  Reader  **  leayes  the  impression  that  the  new  doctrine  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  prerailing  one;  although,  according  to  law,  " neither  those  second  women  were 
allowed  any  dowrie,  nor  their  children  to  be  legitimate." 

«WHTroirT,  "Defence  of  the  Answer,"  ITorfcf,  m,  267  ff.  Qf.  BcUiINOBB, 
,IV(V),5U. 
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1597,  doubtless  designed  to  check  what  was  already  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  abuse,  bear  witness  to  its  continued 
existence;  if  indeed  by  implication,  as  is  powerfully  argued, 
they  do  not  directly  sanction  the  dissolution  of  marriage 
through  divorce.* 

Similar  testimony  is  afforded  by  the  celebrated  Foljambe 
case  in  1602,  when  a  court  sitting  in  the  Star  Chamber  inci- 
dentally pronounced  invalid  a  marriage  which  had  been  con- 
tracted after  separation  from  bed  and  board  by  decree  of  an 
ecclesiastical  judge;  and  this  decision  follows  the  advice  of 
a  council  of  the  "most  sage  divines  and  civilians  assembled 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift  at  Lambeth,  declaring  in  harmony 
with  the  ancient  law  that  remarriage  after  judicial  separation 
is  null  and  void." ' 

1  These  oidinanoes  are  known  as  the  **  Keclegiastieal  Gonstitntions '*  of  1997. 
Canon  106  nrges  greater  care  in  matrimonial  oanses,  especially  in  oasee  where  mar- 
riage "  is  required  to  be  ditaohfed  or  onmillecf ;"  and  it  is  strictly  charged  *' that  in 
all  proceedings  in  divorce  and  nuUities  of  marrioQe^  good  circomspection  and  advice 
be  nsed,  and  that  the  truth  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  sifted  out  by  depositicms  of 
witnesses  and  other  lawful  proofk ;  and  that  credit  be  not  given  to  the  sole  confession 
of  the  parties  themselves,  howsoever  taken  upon  oath  either  within  or  without  the 
court."  The  107th  canon  requires  a  bond  to  be  given  in  case  of  "  sentences  pro- 
nounced only  for  divorce  and  separation  &  thoro  et  meiuA,**  that "  the  parties  so  sepa- 
rated shall  live  chastely,  and  neither  shall  they,  during  each  other^s  life,  contract 
matrimony  with  other  persons."  From  these  canons  it  has  been  inferred  with  some 
plausibility  that  both  ** dissolving  divorce"  and  "nullifying  divorce"  are  contem- 
plated as  valid  and  customary;  and  that  the  requiring  of  a  bond  implies  that  the 
marriage  which  the  bond  is  intended  to  prevent  would  have  been  valid:  see  Law 
Beoiew  (Bng.)i  Ii  850, 360,  and  the  opinions  there  cited;  also  Plea  far  cm  AUeraUon 
in  the  Divorce  Law9  (London,  18S1),  S  CF. 

SThe  Foljambe  case  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  It  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  marking  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  more  liberal  law  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  period  and  a  return  to  canonical  principles.  This  view  is  mainly  traceable  to 
the  statements  of  Salkeld,  BeporU  of  Oata  in  the  King'a  Bench  (Philadelphia,  1822, 
from  0th  London  ed.),  m,  187,  who  commits  several  errors,  and  is  otherwise  mis- 
leading. He  is  followed  by  Jbaffbbbon,  Bridea  and  Bridals,  n,  824;  Osabt,  Ifar- 
riage  and  Family  BeUUum»t  12;  Maoquiebn,  Praeticdl  Treatise,  470, 471 ;  Hasbxbov, 
Probate  and  Divorce,  115;  and  especially  Bibhop,  Marrioffe  and  Divorce  (5th  ed.)i 
Ii  §§061, 706.  On  the  other  hand,  Woolbbt,  Divorce^  172,  note,  810-18,  following  the 
researches  of  Gbaik,  Somance  qf  the  Peeraffe,  I,  Appendix,  regards  the  decision  as 
merely  confirming  existing  law.  Ha  criticises  Bishop  for  being  misled  by  Salkeld, 
whereas  the  facts  appear  to  be  more  correctly  given  in  Not*b  BeportBt  100;  and  par- 
ticularly in  MooBS^B  Gases  (2d  ed.  folio,  London,  1688),  688,  which  may  be  translated 
from  the  law-French  as  follows :  "  Feb.  18,  anno  44  Elis.  In  the  Star  Chamber  it  was 
declared  by  all  the  court,  that  whereas  Foljambe  was  divorced  from  his  first  wif^ 
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Strictly  speaking,  it  may  not  be  correct  to  say,  as  ia 
commonly  done  by  law  writers,  that  the  Foljambe  case  marks 
a  change  in  the  law  of  divorce  by  requiring  a  return  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  church;  but  from  it,  at  any  rate,  two 
important  inferences  may  be  drawn.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
shows  that  the  custom  of  remarriage  after  separation  a  mensa 
et  thoro  was  continued  to  the  very  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  constitutes  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  a  more  conservative  policy.  As  such  it  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  legislation  of  about  a  year  later. 
By  royal  authority  in  1603  the  canons  of  1597  were  re- 
enacted  "word  for  word,"  and  consequently,  as  already  sug- 
gested, they  incidentally  bear  witness  to  the  Reformation 
theory  and  practice  as  to  divorce  and  remarriage,  while 
seeming  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  valid  dissolution  of 
wedlock  by  judicial  decree.^  For  the  first  time  in  English 
history  a  statute  of  1604  makes  bigamy'  in  the  modem  sense 

for  inocmtinenee  of  the  woman  [in  f net,  for  his  own  adultery],  and  afterwards  had 
married  Sarah  Poge  [Page],  daughter  of  Bje,  in  liis  former  wife's  life-time,  this  was 
a  void  marriage,  the  divorce  being  a  mensa  et  th4)rOt  and  not  a  vinculo  matrimonii. 
And  John  Whitgift,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  said  that  he  had  called  to  him- 
self at  Lambeth  the  most  sage  divines  and  civilians,  and  that  they  had  all  agreed 
therein."  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  this  decision  of  the  *^sage  divines  and 
dvilians**  must  have  been  incidental  to  a  case  under  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
that  the  law  was  merely  declared  and  not  changed.  See,  however,  the  sixth  edition 
of  Bz8HOP*8  work,  I,  §1468  n.  S,  where  the  author  insists  on  the  essential  oorreotness 
of  his  original  view.  Qf,  also  Law  Review  (Eng.),  1, 8S1, 862;  Bqport  cf  the  OommiO' 
tionen  (Divorce) ,  1852-53, 4-4 ;  and  Moboah,  Marria{fej  AduUenft  and  Divorce^  II,  2SS. 

I  Law  Review  (Eng.),  I,  862.  One  of  these  canons  "provided  that  no  persons 
separated  a  toro  et  mensa  should,  during  their  joint  lives,  contract  matrimony  with 
other  persons,  and  that  the  parties  requiring  the  sentence  of  divorce  should  give 
sulBeient  caution  and  security  into  the  court  that  they  would  not  transgress  this  re- 
straint. Another  canon  required  the  judge  who  should  grant  divorce,  without 
obearving  these  rules,  to  be  suspended  for  one  year  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  and 
declared  his  sentence  utterly  void.**— Woolset,  Divorce^  171, 172.  Qf,  LucKOCK,  HUi, 
of  Marriage,  177  n.  2;  MoBOAN,  Marriage,  AduUery,  and  Divorce,  II,  283  CF. 

>By  the  act  of  1  James  I.,  c.  zi,  '^bigamy**  is  used  in  the  modem  sense.  In 
medlMval  law  a  "bigamist"  is  one  who  marries  again  after  his  first  wife's  death ;  the 
word  "pdlygamist"  being  employed  for  the  person  who  takes  another  woman  btfore 
the  death  of  the  first  spouse.  By  4  Ed.  I.,  1276  {Stat,  de  bigamis,  Stat,  at  Large  [Piclc- 
ering],  1, 116),  benefit  of  clergy  is  denied  him  who  is  a  bigamist,  i,  c,  has  contracted 
a  second  marriage  after  death  of  the  first  wife:  Jsaffbbson,  Brides  and  Bridals,  II, 
827.    Compare  Olasson,  Hist,  du  droit,  HI,  184, 185. 

"As  for  the  crime  of  polygamy  [the  modem  bigamy],  it  hath  not  been  made 
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a  felony  puniBhable  with  death;  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  operation  of  the  act  which  tell  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  the  custom  of  remarriage  after  judicial  separation 
had  been  something  more  than  tolerated.  It  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  penalty  fixed  by  the  act  shall  not  extend 
to  a  man  or  woman  who  has  contracted  a  new  marriage  after 
seven  years'  desertion;  nor  to  ''any  person  or  persons  that 
are  or  shall  be  at  the  time  of  such  marriage  divorced  by  any 
sentence  had  or  hereafter  to  be  had  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courf  ^     Here  it  is  clear  that  dissolution  of  wedlock  by 

penal  by  anj  statute*  tiU  the  time  of  James  the  First.  A  canon  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Tenth  had  taken  away  all  clerical  priTUeges  from  a  bigamist,  as  the  marrying  a 
second  wife  was  considered  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  to  be  proof  of  a  most  inconti- 
nent disposition ;  this  regulation  having  been  adopted  in  England,  the  clergy  had  a 
doubt,  whether  a  person,  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  offence  before  the  canon  law 
took  place,  might  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  common  law;  this  statute  [4  Ed.  I.], 
therefore,  retrospectlTely  declares,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  priyilege.*'— 
Bakbinoton,  Obtervottofw  upon  the  Statutes  (4th  ed.,  London,  1775),  106;  also  Jbaf- 
VBB80N,  op.  ctt.,  IL  327,  note.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  by  1  Ed.  VI.,  c  12,  sec  16: 
8toL  at  Large  (Pickering),  V,  265, 286,  benefit  of  clergy  is  restored  in  terms  which  may 
leave  it  in  doubt  whether  bigamy  in  the  modem  sense  is  intended.  This  privilege  is 
granted  to  offenders,  "although  they  or  any  of  them  have  been  divers  and  sundry 
times  married  to  any  single  woman  or  sin«rle  women,  or  to  any  widow  or  widows,  or 
to  two  wives  or  more."  On  the  ancient  meaning  of  "bigamy"  see  also  Olabson,  op, 
eiL,  m,  184. 

1 1  James  L,  c.  zi :  Stat,  at  Large  (Pickering) ,  VH,  88, 89. 

However,  inferences  as  to  the  law  in  the  preceding  period  must  be  made  with 
eaution.  The  case  of  Stephens  v.  Totty,  decided  at  the  Michaelmas  term,  44  and  45 
Blis.,  shows  that  a  husband  and  a  wife  divorced  a  menMO  et  thoro  were  still  married : 
Cbokb*8  Reports  (Elizabeth) ,  908.  QT.  on  this  act  espedaUy  HAiiB,  HUL  cf  the  Pleat 
of  the  Crown  (London,  1800),  I,  691-9S;  also  Woolbbt,  Divorce,  171;  Law  Beifiew 
(Eng.) ,  1, 382.  Furthermore,  Batnolds,  a  strong  advocate  of  absolute  divorce,  in 
his  D^ence  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churehea  (1600),  appears  to  make  no 
claim  that  his  doctrine  is  sustained  either  by  law  or  custom.  So  also  in  the  quaint 
treatise.  The  Lawea  RetohttUme  cf  Wamen^e  Righte  (London,  16S2),  64  ff.,  fuU  divorce 
is  not  recognised ;  although,  referring  to  the  fact  that  legally  "no  crime  dissolueth 
marriage,"  the  compiler  (67)  seemingly  approves  Conrad  Lagus  who  says,  "seeing 
that  in  Contracts  of  Wedlock  we  regard  as  well  what  is  decent  and  conuenient,  as 
what  is  lawfull,  I  cannot  tell  why  we  be  not  bound  in  dissoluing  of  it  to  fbUow  the 
tike  equitie;  and  for  example,  if  a  Wife  cannot  dweU  with  her  husband  without 
manifest  danger  of  death  ....  why  may  not  she  be  separated  iudicis  ordinarij 
oognitione  precedenteT" 

On  the  other  hand,  Spbnob,  Equitable  Jurieprudence,  1, 702,  believes  that  the 
bond  not  to  marry  required  by  the  canons  of  1608  was  the  only  hindrance  to  remar- 
riage after  divorce;  and  from  this  time  onward  he  thinks  it  "not  unlikely  that  the 
court  of  chancery  decreed  divorces  a  vincuio;  and  that  the  American  courts  of 
equity  brought  this  doctrine  (or  right)  with  them."  This  view  is  rejected  by  Sobxb- 
HBB,  Treatise  on  the  Law  cf  Dower,  11, 545-47,  although  he  agrees  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  bond. 
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sentence  of  nnllity  is  not  intended;  for  this  is  provided  for 
by  another  exception  in  the  act  itself.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  all  cases  of  divorce  by  judicial  decree  are  comprehended, 
whatever  the  cause  of  separation  assigned.  The  law  as  then 
interpreted  seems  to  have  remained  unchallenged  until  1637, 
when  in  Porter's  case  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  without 
squarely  deciding  the  point,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  a 
woman  remarrying  after  divorce  for  cruelty  was  exempt  from 
punishment  under  the  proviso  of  King  James's  statute;  be- 
cause, '^if  this  should  be  suffered,  many  would  be  divorced 
upon  such  pretence,  and  instantly  marry  again,  whereby  many 
inconveniences  would  arise.  Whereupon  she  was  advised 
not  to  insist  upon  the  law,  but  to  procure  a  pardon  to  avoid 
the  danger;  for  it  was  clearly  agreed  by  all  the  civilians  and 
others,  that  the  second  marriage  was  unlawful."'  Neverthe- 
less, the  hesitation  of  the  court  does  not  appear  to  be  justi- 
fied either  by  the  plain  words  of  the  act  or  by  the  weight  of 
legal  authority.' 

III.   LAW  AND  THBOBT  DUBING  THBBE  0ENTUBIE8 

a)  The  views  of  Milton. — With  the  opening  of  the  Stuart 
era,  therefore,  a  reactionary  policy  with  respect  to  divorce 
was  established.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  thereafter 
the  principles  of  the  ancient  canon  law  were  administered 
by  the  English  spiritual  courts.  In  fact,  it  was  now  more 
difficult  than  before  the  Reformation  to  escape  the  marriage 

1  Porter's  case,  Easter  term,  12  G.  I. :  Cboxb'b  ReporU  (Charles  I.)*  461-68. 

sSee  the  stronir  argument  of  Holbum  and  G^imston  for  the  defendant  who  Justly 
daim  that  a  "divorce  cotcfa  aaevitiae  is  grounded  ex  jure  naturoie,  and  is  in  the  same 
manner  and  nature  as  a  divorce  eatuae  ciduUerii :  Csokb*b  ReporU  (Charles  I.),  463. 
Hai«b,  Hi$U  ofPleoM  <tf  the  Oroum,  1, 60S,  remarks  **oertainlj  the  divorce  intended" 
bj  Jame8*s  act  "is  not  a  vinculo  matrimonii;^*  and  then  further  observes,  in  Porter*8 
ease  "  it  was  doubted,  whether  a  divorce  cautd  »aeviU<ie  were  such  a  divorce  as  was 
within  this  exception,  because  it  seemed  rather  to  be  a  provisional  separation  for  the 
wife's  safety  and  maintenance,  than  a  divorce;  but  it  was  never  resolved/'  QT.  also 
Oo.  LU,.,  285 ;  Haboh,  RqporU  <tfNew  CoMet^  101 ;  Cokb,  InMtUutn^  m,  80 ;  Kbltno,  ito- 
pari  ef  JHvera  Oaaet  (Dublin,  1789),  27 ;  Gbabt,  MarrioQe  and  Family  BeUxUani,  12. 
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tie;^  for  the  papal  dispensation  conld  grant  no  relief,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  restraints  to  a 
valid  marriage,  the  decree  of  nullity  was  not  so  often  a  con* 
venient  subterfuge.  Only  the  rich  or  noble  were  able  to 
afford  the  costly  remedy  of  a  special  act  of  Parliament  to 
cure  their  matrimonial  ilia  Hence  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  the  Puritan  Revolution  brought  with  it  no 
change  in  this  regard.  One  would  naturally  expect  the 
Independents  under  Cromwell's  leadership,  by  whom  the 
remarkable  civil-marriage  law  of  1663  was  conceived,  to 
relegate  the  whole  matter  of  divorce  and  nullity  to  the  tem- 
poral courts  under  proper  legal  conditions;  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  record  of  such  a  course. 

But  if  the  Puritan  statute-book  was  silent,  Puritan 
thought  produced  the  boldest  defense  of  the  liberty  of 
divorce  which  had  yet  appeared.  If  taken  in  the  abstract 
and  applied  to  both  sexes  alike,  it  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
defense  which  can  be  made  through  an  appeal  to  mere 
authority.  For,  in  spite  of  their  casuistry,  their  inconsist- 
encies, and  their  injustice  to  woman,  the  writings  of  John 
Milton  may  be  said  to  have  about  exhausted  the  resources  of 
theological  argument  and  the  learning  of  his  age  on  this 
subject.*  He  goes  farther  than  Zwingli,  Bucer,  or  any 
other  reformer  in  admitting  grounds  for  the  absolute  disso- 
lution of  marriage.     According  to  Milton,  divorce  is  a  '4aw 

1  Jbatfbbsow,  Bridef  and  BridaU^  II,  815,  perhaiM  with  too  mooh  emphasis, 
thns  desoribes  the  effects  of  82  H.  Vm.,  c.  88:  **It  rendered  wedlock  easier  of  en- 
trance, bat  closed  all  the  many  gates  which  had  hitherto  afforded  sponses  the  means 

of  escape  from  conjugal  wretchedness The  Elisabethan  jest,  that  compared 

matrimony  to  a  pablic  ront,  was  no  less  applicable  to  wedlock  in  Catholic  than 
to  marriage  in  Protestant  England;  bnt  whereas  onr  ancestors  before  the  Reforma- 
tion could  always  get  out  of  the  press  by  a  few  permissible  falsehoods  and  the 
payment  of  money,  the  marriage  law  of  Protestant  times  declared  that,  having  once 
forced  their  way  into  the  crowd,  they  should  remain  in  it  tiU  death  came  to  their 
relief." 

>Hi8  four  principal  works  dealing  with  diToroe  are  the  "Doctrine  and  Diaoi- 
pline  of  DiYorce  ^'  {Prote  Work$^  m,  160-278) ;  supplemented  by  "  The  Judgment  of 
Martin  Bucer"  (ibid.,  274^4);  " Tetrachordon "  (ibid.,  Sl&-iS8);  and  the  '*Cola»- 
terloD**(»Md.,  484-61).    See  also  FroM  ITorfct,  IV,  248-48;  1, 2S8. 
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of  moral  equity,^'  a  *'pnre  moral  economical  law  ....  bo 
clear  in  nature  and  reason,  that  it  was  left  to  a  man^s  own 
arbitrement  to  be  determined  between  God  and  his  own 
conscience;^'  and  ''the  restraint  whereof,  who  is  not  too 
thick-sighted,  may  see  how  hurtful  and  distractive  it  is  to 
the  house,  the  church,  and  the  conmionwealth.^'^  It  is  law- 
ful to  Christians  "for  many  other  causes  equal  to  adultery,^' 
such  as  cruelty,  idolatry,  and  ''headstrong  behaviour'^  on 
the  part  of  the  woman,  as  also  for  desertion.'  For  "what  are 
these  two  cases  [adultery  and  desertion]  to  many  other, 
which  afflict  the  state  of  marriage  as  bad,  and  yet  find  no 
redress?''  Hence  he  spurns  a  narrow  construction  as  con- 
trary to  reason.  "What  hath  the  soul  of  man  deserved,  if 
it  be  in  the  way  of  salvation,  that  it  should  be  mortgaged 
thus,  and  may  not  redeem  itself  according  to  conscience  out 
of  the  hands  of  such  ignorant  and  slothful  teachers  as  these, 
who  are  neither  able  nor  mindful  to  give  due  tendance  to 
that  precious  cure  which  they  rashly  undertake;  nor  have  in 
them  the  noble  goodness,  to  consider  these  distresses  and 
accidents  of  man's  life,  but  are  bent  rather  to  fill  their 
mouths  with  tithe  and  oblation?"'  Nor  is  this  the  only 
time  when  Milton  speaks  the  language  of  the  modem  social 
reformer,  though  sometimes  his  strongest  arguments  from 
the  standpoint  of  reason  are  ill  sustained  by  the  authority 
upon  which  he  relies.  From  the  law  of  Moses,  with  which 
he  insists  that  the  law  of  Jesus  must  agree,  he  thus  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  just  ground  of  divorce  is  "indisposition, 
unfitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  arising  from  a  cause  in 
nature  unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever  likely  to  hinder 
the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  society,  which  are  solace  and 

1  Milton,  "  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,*'  Prote  Worka,  m,  241, 242. 

> Milton,  "Colasterion,"  Proie  Worka,  HE,  42^9^  where  the  views  of  many 
xvformers  are  quoted;  and  *' Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  ibid.,  251-68, 
where  Jesna's  words  are  examined. 

8  Milton,  ''Colasterion,*'  Prote  Work$,  HI,  425. 
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peace."'  To  this  ideal  of  the  tme  end  of  wedlock  he  returns 
again  and  again.  Rejecting  the  gross  and  carnal  conception 
of  the  Fathers  and  canonists,  their  glaring  contradiction  be- 
tween marriage  as  a  ''defilement"  and  a  sacrament,'  he  urges 
that  matrimony  is  a  society  "  more  than  human,"  centering  ''in 
the  soul  rather  than  in  the  body;"  a  companionship  resting 
upon  the  "deep  and  serious  verity"  of  "mutual  love,"  without 
which  wedlock  is  "nothing  but  the  empty  husks  of  an  outside 
matrimony,  as  undelightful  and  unpleasing  to  God  as  any 
other  kind  of  hypocrisy." '  Hence,  where  such  society  does 
not  exist,  where  mutual  affection  has  given  place  to  deceit, 
the  legal  bond  of  the  sham  wedlock  ought  to  be  dissolved. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  another  and  less  pleasing  aspect 
of  Milton^s  teaching.  Beyond  question  saturated  as  he  is  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  Hebrew  law,  Milton  has  a  very  low 
ideal  of  womanhood.  Almost  invariably  it  is  the  husband's 
grievances  which  excite  his  compassion.  Scarcely  by  impli- 
cation does  he  ever  admit  that  the  wife  may  initiate  proceed- 
ings, private  or  public,  to  rid  herself  of  an  unwelcome  spouse. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  would  allow  her  to  put  away 
even  the  unfaithful  husband  against  his  will;*  while  repudia- 
tion for  lack  of  sympathy,  for  "loneliness,"  on  account  of 

1  MiLTOW, ''  Doctrine  and  DiaoipUne  of  Divorce,"  Pnme  Worka,  III,  185. 

3  The  doctrine  of  indissolability  compels  uncongenial  minds  to  '*  f  adge  together, 
and  combine  as  thej  may  to  their  unspeakable  wearisomeness,  and  despair  of  all 

sociable  delight  in  the  ordinance  which  God  hath  established  to  that  very  end 

All  which  we  can  refer  Justly  to  no  other  author  than  the  canon  law  and  her  adher- 
ents, not  consulting  with  charity,  the  interpreter  and  guide  of  our  faith,  but  resting 
in  the  mere  element  of  the  text;  doubtless  by  the  policy  of  the  deyil  to  make  that 
gracious  ordinance  become  unsupportable,  that  what  with  men  not  daring  to  ven- 
ture upon  wedlock,  and  what  with  men  wearied  out  of  it,  all  inordinate  licence 
might  abound."— ''Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Diyoroe,*'  Prote  Workt,  in,  181. 

8  Ibid,,  210, 2U,  195.    For  similar  expressions  see  ibid,,  181, 182, 185, 267. 

«  However,  chap,  xxxiv  of  Buoeb*8  work,  entitled  "  That  it  is  lawful  for  a  wife 
to  leave  an  adulterer,  and  to  marry  another  husband,**  Milton  disposes  of  with  the 
remark  that  '*  this  is  generally  granted,  and  therefore  excuses  me  the  writing  out " : 
**The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,"  Prote  Worka,  III,  300.  But  this  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  his  positive  claim  of  entire  jurisdiction  for  the  man  in 
divorce  causes,  below  referred  to.  Occasionally  he  drops  a  word  from  which  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  inferred  that  he  believes  in  a  reciprocal  right  of  the  sexes;  but  it  is 
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failnre  to  realize  that  comfort  and  full  spiritual  society  upon 
which  he  so  fondly  dwells,  is  apparently  the  sole  privilege  of 
the  man.  In  his  opinion  the  man  is  emphatically  the  head 
of  the  woman,  who  was  created  by  God  expressly  ''to  com- 
fort and  refresh  him  against  the  evil  of  solitary  life."^  No 
disciple  of  HiUel  was  ever  more  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
mere  dislike  is  adequate  cause  for  putting  away  a  wife  at  the 
sole  command  of  the  husband  than  was  he.  "No  libertine,  for 
the  sake  of  wickedness  and  gratification  of  low  desire,  ever 
demanded  greater  license  in  marriage  than  Milton  in  the 
name  of  religion  demanded  for  Christian  men,  in  order  that 
they  might  find  meet-helps,  and  escape  the  grievances  of 
uncongenial  wedlock,"  though  doubtless  his  sole  aim  was  the 
attainment  of  domestic  purity  and  happiness.' 

That  this  judgment  is  scarcely  too  severe  is  clearly 
proved  by  Milton's  theory  of  proper  divorce  procedure.* 
Rejecting  all  aid  of  court  or  magistrate,  he  goes  back  to  the 

amaBing  how  adroitlj  he  avoids  a  direct  statement  to  that  effect.  QT.,  for  example, 
'*  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Diyoree/'  Prote  Work$t  m,  182,  where  he  seems  to 
approve  the  liberal  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors ;  i6td.,  247-48,  where  he  refers  to 
Besa's  view  that  divorce  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  woman;  " Tetrachordon,"  Prme 
WorkBt  m,  8S0, 872,  where  he  tonches  lightly  npon  the  mntoal  rights  of  husband  and 
wife. 

1  Milton,  '*  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,**  Prote  Workt,  HI,  181.  "And 
what  his  chief  end  was  of  creating  woman  to  be  joined  with  man,  his  own  insti- 
tating  words  declare,  and  are  infallible  to  inform  ns  what  is  marriage,  and  what  is 
no  marriage;  unless  we  can  think  them  set  there  to  no  purpose:  'It  is  not  good,* 
saith  he,  *  that  man  should  be  alone.  I  wiU  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him.*  **— IMd., 
187.  Besa  holds,  sa js  Milton,  that  divorce  (by  the  Jewish  law)  is  created  "  only  for 
the  help  of  wives.*'  This  leads  him  to  exclaim :  "  Palpably  uxorious  I  Who  can  be 
ignorant,  that  woman  was  created  for  man,  and  not  man  for  woman,  and  that  a 
husband  may  be  Injured  as  insufferably  in  marriage  as  a  wife  t  What  an  injury  is  it 
after  wedlock  not  to  be  loved!  What  to  be  slighted  I  What  to  be  contended  with  in 
point  of  house  rule  who  shall  be  the  head;  not  for  any  parity  of  wisdom,  for  that 
were  something  reasonable,  but  out  of  a  female  pride  t  *I  suffer  not,*  saith  St. 
Paul,  *  the  woman  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man.*  If  the  apostle  could  not  suffer 
it,  into  what  mould  is  he  mortified  that  can?  **— /Md.,  247 ;  </.  also  ibid,,  208. 

*  Jbajtbbson,  Bridet  and  BridaU,  II,  S3S.  He  was  not  solely  actuated  by  irri- 
tation against  his  wife,  Mary  Powell,  whom  he  had  put  away;  for  he  retained  his 
views  after  takhig  her  back  and  to  his  Ufe*s  end :  ibid,,  II,  888. 

>For  MiLTON*B  theory  of  divorce  procedure,  as  summarised  in  the  text,  see 
**  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,**  PrcMc  IFbrfct,  III,  868-78.  QT.  JaAFFBMOW, 
BKdet  and  Aidate,  U,  885-88. 
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ancient  principle  of  self -divorce.^  For  it  was  an  ''act  of 
papal  encroachment^'  to  ''pluck  the  power  and  arbitrement 
of  divorce  from  the  master  of  the  family,  into  whose  hands 
God  and  the  law  of  all  nations  had  put  it,  and  Christ  so  left 
it,  preaching  only  to  the  conscience,  and  not  authorizing  a 
judicial  court  to  toss  about  and  divulge  the  unaccountable 
and  secret  reason  of  disaffection  between  man  and  wife,  as  a 
thing  most  improperly  answerable  to  any  such  kind  of 
trial"  For  the  sake  of  "revenue  and  high  authority"  the 
"popes  of  Rome"  have  "subjected  that  ancient  and  naturally 
domestic  prerogative  to  an  external  and  unbefitting  judica- 
ture." Differences  "in  divorce  about  dowries,  jointures,  and 
the  like,  besides  the  punishing  of  adultery,"  ought  indeed  to 
be  referred  to  the  magistrate;  yet  "against  the  will  and 
consent  of  both  parties,  or  of  the  husband  alone,"  the 
"absolute  and  final  hindering  of  divorce"  cannot  rightly 
"belong  to  any  civil  or  earthly  power."  For  "ofttimes  the 
causes  of  seeking  divorce  reside  so  deeply  in  the  radical  and 
innocent  affections  of  nature,  as  is  not  within  the  diocese  of 
law  to  tamper  with."  Among  such  "deep  and  serious 
regresses  of  nature"  is  hate,  "of  all  things  the  mightiest 
divider."  Moreover,  the  lord  of  the  family  cannot  go  wrong 
in  acting  from  such  motive;  "for  although  a  man  may  often 
be  unjust  in  seeking  that  which  he  loves,  yet  he  can  never 
be  unjust  or  blamable  in  retiring  from  his  endless  trouble 
and  distaste,  whenas  his  tarrying  can  redound  to  no  true 
content  on  either  side."'    All  this  despotic  power  is  placed 

1  ScHSUBL,  Da».  gem,  deut  Xhsreeht,  294  ff.,  forcibly  argues  that  the  oonoeption 
of  divorce  through  magijiterial  Interrentlon,  as  opposed  to  self-divorce,  is  a  mark  of 
Beformation  thought.  Aooording  to  Luther,  God  speaks  through  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Hence  In  case  of  divorce  from  the  bond  of  wedlock  by  Judicial  decree  it  is  not 
"man,"  bnt  God  himself,  who  parts  man  and  wife.  Therefore  the  command  of 
Jesns  is  not  broken.  So  here  we  have  another  Ulnstratlon  of  the  casnistry  necessi- 
tated by  the  appeal  to  authority. 

'Accordingly  MxiiTON  jnstifles  Parliament  and  the  clergy  In  consenting  to 
Henry  VIII.*s  putting  away  Anne  of  Cleves,  "whom  he  could  not  like  after  he  had 
been  wedded  half  a  year.*'—"  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,**  Prose  TTorte, 
in,206. 
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in  the  husband's  hands  for  the  woman's  good;  for  it  is  "an 
unseemly  affront  to  the  sequestered  and  veiled  modesty  of 
that  seZy  to  have  her  nnpleasingness  and  other  concealments 
bandied  up  and  down,  and  aggravated  in  open  court  by  those 

hired  masters  of  tongue-fence It  is  true  an  adulteress 

cannot  be  shamed  enough  by  any  public  proceeding;  but  the 
woman  whose  honour  is  not  appeached  is  less  injured  by  a 
silent  dimission,  being  otherwise  not  illiberally  dealt  with, 
than  to  endure  a  clamouring  debate  of  utterless  things.'' 
Whether  it  would  be  well  to  shame  the  adulterer  by 
publicity  we  are  not  informed.  Power  would  thus  be 
restored  to  the  ^'master  of  the  family,"  where  it  was  divinely 
placed.  For  its  exercise  there  is  but  one  condition  needful 
among  Christian  men.  The  repudiation  should  take  place  in 
'Hhe  presence  of  the  minister  and  other  grave  selected 
elders."  These  are  to  "admonish"  him;  and  he  in  turn  is 
to  declare  solemnly  by  "the  hope  he  has  of  happy  resurrec- 
tion, that  otherwise  than  thus  he  cannot  do,  and  thinks 
himself  and  this  his  case  not  contained  in  that  prohibition 
of  divorce  which  Christ  pronounced,  the  matter  not  being  of 
malice,  but  nature,  and  so  not  capable  of  reconciling."  He 
must  not  be  restrained  further.  To  do  so  "were  to  unchris- 
tian him,  to  unman  him,  to  throw  the  whole  mountain  of 
Sinai  upon  him,  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  law  to  boot, 
flat  against  the  liberty  and  essence  of  the  gospel."  The 
procedure  thus  provided  for  by  Milton,  remarks  Jeaffreson, 
is  a  "strictly  private  trial  in  which  the  husband  discharged 
the  function  of  prosecutor,  furnished  the  evidence,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  judge."  But  Milton  ia  conscious  that 
the  denial  of  a  reciprocal  liberty  to  the  wife  may  require 
some  defense.  This  he  supplies  by  a  singular  piece  of 
logic,  which  in  its  effect  would  sanction  and  encourage  the 
basest  tyranny  for  even  the  vilest  purposes,  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  see  it.^     "The  law  can  only  appoint  the  just 

1 QT.  Jbavfbbbon's  suggestion,  Brides  and  BridaUy  II,  337. 
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and  equal  conditionfi  of  divorce/'  he  declares,  ''and  is  to 
look  how  it  is  an  injnry  to  the  divorced,"  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  repudiated  wife.  But  in  truth,  he  hastens  to  add,  ''as  a 
mere  separation^'  it  can  be  no  injury  to  her;  "for  if  she 
consent,  wherein  has  the  law  to  right  her?  or  consent  not, 
then  is  it  either  just,  and  so  deserved;  or  if  unjust,  such  in 
all  likelihood  was  the  divorcer:  and  to  part  from  an  unjust 
man  is  a  happiness  and  no  injury  to  be  hunented.  But 
suppose  it  be  an  injury,  the  law  is  not  able  to  amend  it, 
unless  she  think  it  other  than  a  miserable  redress,  to  return 
back  from  whence  she  was  expelled,  or  but  entreated  to  be 
gone;"  or  else,  if  not  formally  separated,  "to  live  apart  still 
married  without  marriage,  a  married  widow."  The  circular 
argument  is  thus  complete.  "The  poet,  whose  Adam  prayed 
the  Almighty  to  give  him  an  equal  inferior  for  his  com- 
panion in  the  happy  garden,  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  for  a  woman  in  her  right  mind  to  wish  to 
put  away  her  lord  and  master."^ 

b)  Void  and  voidable  contracts. — It  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  completeness  with  which  in  social  questions 
the  English  mind  was  dominated  by  theological  modes  of 
thought  that  no  change  in  the  law  of  divorce  was  effected 
until  the  present  century.  Yet  there  was  crying  need  of 
reform.  The  rigid  tightening  of  the  bonds  of  wedlock 
seems  to  have  produced  its  natural  fruit.  Immorality  grew 
apace.'  The  lot  of  the  married  woman  became  harder  even 
than  before  the  Reformation.  To  the  anomalies  of  the 
medisDval  system,  some  of  which  survived,  were  added  others 
not  less  harmful  Chief  among  them  were  those  arising  in 
the  dualism,  amounting  sometimes  to  antagonism,  subsisting 

1  Ibid.^  888.  A  reprmentatiTe  Catholic  writer,  Bbv.  William  Humphbbt,  S.  J., 
defending  the  sacramental  doctrine  of  marriage,  transposes  Mllton*s  phrase,  declar- 
ing the  woman  In  paradise  and  **a8  she  Is  now"  to  be  the  "sabordlnate  equal  of 
man.*'— C^riftian  Marriage,  16. 

9  Of,  JBAFFB180N,  Op,  Ctt.,  U,  880,  840. 
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between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  law.  Theoretically,  of 
conrBe,  the  temporal  jndge  had  no  divorce  competence  at  all. 
Still  where  dower  or  inheritance  was  involved  a  policy  had 
to  be  defined.  "Ultimately  the  common  lawyers  came  to 
the  doctrine  that  while  the  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii 
did,  the  divorce  a  mensa  et  toro  did  not  deprive  the  widow 
of  dower,  even  though  she  was  the  guilty  person.'''  Such 
was  the  law  onward  from  the  days  of  Edward  III.'  Earlier, 
according  to  Glanville,  and  apparently  also  according  to 
Bracton,  the  woman  '*  divorced  for  her  misconduct  can  claim 
no  dower;'"  and  even  at  a  time  when  she  was  not  deprived 
of  dower  through  the  fact  of  divorce,  she  might  have  the 
right  to  claim  it  taken  away  as  a  punishment  for  her  crime, 
if  she  "eloped  and  abode"  with  her  paramour/ 

Especially  disastrous  in  its  effects  was  the  absurd  dis- 
tinction, maintained  after  as  well  as  before  the  Eeformation, 
between  void  and  voidable  marriages.'     This  had  its  origin 

1  Pollock  and  Maxtlamd,  HUt,  cf  Kng.  Law^  n,  882:  Co,  Lit.,  82a,  886, 235a. 

3  Year  Book,  10  Edw.  IIL,  fol.  85  (Trin.  pi.  24) :  Pollock  and  Maitland,  op, 
eit,  n,  802. 

*  Glamtxllb,  TractatuB,  VI,  17 ;  B&aoton,  De  leoibut,  fol.  02, 80i.  Bbittok,  II, 
aBi,  seems  to  say,  thongh  his  statement  is  somewhat  oonfosing,  that  in  case  of 
diyoroe  a  tnetua  et  thoro  "  if  Terifled  or  not  denied,  the  wife  shall  not  recover  any 
dower.*'  Were  not  that  interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
Britton*s  context  might  appear  to  show  that  such  a  divorce  worked  a  complete 
dissolution  of  marriage.  *'  In  the  recorded  cases  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  whether 
the  divorce  that  is  pleaded  is  a  dissolution  of  marriage ;  e.  g.,  Note  Book,  pi.  600.  It 
is  believed  however  that  divortium,  standing  by  itself,  generally  points  to  a  divorce 
(nullification]  a  vinculo,  e.  g.,  in  Lit.  sec.  880."— Pollock  and  Mattland,  op.  cit„ 
n,  902  n.  5.  Bishop,  Marriciife,  Divorce,  and  S^aration,  1,  gg  1407, 1406  n.  3,  appears 
to  think  that  the  '*  effect  of  a  divorce  for  adultery  ....  was  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage "  bond,  because  the  guilty  woman  may  *'  not  be  heard  upon  a  claim  of  dower  ** 
(BsAMBS,  Olawfille,  188).  But  this  view  is  surely  wrong,  as  the  researches  of 
Pollock  and  Maitland  have  finally  established :  oP*  <^<m  n,  872-%.  Their  results 
are  thus  summarised  (878) :  **  If  however  we  can  not  argue  that  a  woman  was  not 
married  because  she  can  not  claim  dower,  still  less  can  we  argue  that  a  union  is  a 
marriage  because  the  issue  of  it  will —or  is  not  a  marriage  because  the  issue  of  it 
will  not— be  capable  of  inheriting  English  land.*^ 

« As  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  II,  c.  34,  under  Ed.  I. :  Pollock  and  Mait- 
LAHD,  op.  eit.,  II,  802, 808. 

B  The  term  *'  voidable "  as  applied  to  marriage  is  still  used  in  various  senses 
besides  the  special  meaning  referred  to  in  the  text.  For  a  full  discussion  seeBuHOP, 
Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation,  I,  chap,  ziii,  §§  252-02. 
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in  the  canonical  doctrine  of  "putative"  wedlock.'  A  nnion 
unlawful  on  account  of  some  diriment  impediment,  such  as 
aflinity  or  consanguinity,  was  held  not  to  be  ipso  facto  void, 
but  only  voidable,  if  it  had  been  solemnized  with  the  proper 
rites  of  the  church;  and  the  temporal  courts  assumed  the 
validity  of  all  such  marriages  until  they  were  declared  null 
by  an  ecclesiastical  decree.  The  happiness  of  an  innocent 
family  was  thus  put  in  jeopardy.  At  any  moment  a  fatal 
flaw  in  the  union  might  be  discovered  or  for  money  invented, 
when  pro  salute  animarum  a  separation  of  the  parties  would 
be  enforced.  In  that  case  the  canonists  declared  that  the 
issue  should  not  suffer.  If  one  or  both  of  the  parents  were 
ignorant  of  the  impediment  at  the  time  the  children  were 
bom,  these  were  held  to  be  legitimate.  This  rule  was 
adopted  by  the  secular  courts  in  determining  questions  of 
inheritance.  "As  late  as  1337  English  lawyers  still  main- 
tained that  the  issue  of  a  de  facto  marriage,  which  was 
invalid  because  of  the  consanguinity  of  the  parties,  were 
not  bastards  if  bom  before  divorce.'  Later,  however,  they 
developed  a  different  doctrine  which  was  enforced  after  the 
Eeformation.  Taking  "ho  heed  of  good  or  bad  faith,"  the 
temporal  law  even  in  Protestant  times  made  the  "  legitimacy 
of  the  children  depend  on  the  fact  that  their  parents  while 
living  were  never  divorced."'  The  persons  separated  for 
spurious  wedlock  were  permitted  to  contract  new  marriages; 
but  in  that  event  they  were  exposed  to  one  of  the  innumer- 
able hardships  caused  by  the  fine-spun  theories  of  the  can- 
onists.    The  "validity  of  the  first  marriage  was  always  an 

1  See  the  ezoellent  diaenwrion  of  the  relation  of  the  Bplrltaal  and  temporal  law 
in  eases  of  **  patative  **  wedlock  by  Vouuoqk  aub  Maztlamd,  op.  cii,y  II,  S7S  ff. 

a/Md.,  375;  op.  Year  Book^  11-12  Ed.  m.,  xx-xxli;  for  the  early  period  see 
GiiANYiLLB,  Tractatu9,  VI,  17;  Braoton,  De  legitnu^  fol.  63.  Cf,  also  Woolbbt, 
Divorce  124. 

s  PoLi/OOX  AND  Maitland,  Op.  cit,^  U,  375  n.  3.  Cf.  BLAOXSTOHa,  Cbmrnen- 
tariet,  I,  UO;  Co.  LU,,  283,  236;  also  Glasson,  Hiat,  du  droits  IV,  182;  Bubm,  See, 
Law,n,WLb-Wic. 
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open  question,  and  new  evidence  might  at  any  time  reverse 
the  decree.  In  this  case  the  second  marriage  would  be  a 
nullity  and  the  first  would  recover  its  obligatory  force,  so 
that  now  two  separations,  it  might  be,  would  be  demanded 
by  canonical  law.^'^  But  from  the  reign  of  James  L, 
through  intercession  of  the  temporal  courts,  the  action  for 
voidance  of  false  wedlock  had  to  be  brought  during  the 
joint  lives  of  the  consorts.'  After  the  death  of  either 
spouse  the  spiritual  judge  was  prevented  from  issuing  a 
decree.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  spurious  marriage 
then  became  a  valid  marriage,  and  the  unlawful  issue  became 
legitimate;'  though,  absurdly  enough,  the  surviving  consort 
might  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  wedding  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees.* 

Such  remained  the  state  of  the  law  until  the  appearance 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst^s  act  in  1835.'  This  statute  declares, 
because  "it  is  unreasonable  that  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  children  of  marriages  between  persons  within  the  pro- 

1  WOOLSBT,  op,  cit,^  124. 

'See  Fint  Report  cf  OommiMgUmen  (aiBnity),  1847-48,  ▼;  also  Hammzok,  JTai^ 
riage  Law^  32.  Oriirinally  the  decroe  miffht  be  rendered  after  the  death  of  one  or 
both  of  the  persons,  without,  of  course,  affecting  the  status  of  the  children. 

s  See  Pride  v.  The  Earls  of  Bath  and  Montague  (1095) :  in  1  Salkbld*8  Aeporte, 
120,  declaring  that  the  reason  why  the  spiritual  court  cannot  give  sentence  to  annul  a 
marriage  after  the  death  of  the  parties  is  **  because  sentence  is  given  only  pro  milute 
ontmoe,  and  then  it  is  too  late."  Cf.  Osabt,  Marriage  and  Family  Relatioru,  10,  U ; 
BiiACXSTOinB,  Commentaria^  1, 444;  jBAirBBSON,  Bridet  and  Bridals^  n,  282-64. 

4  Harris  v.  Hicks  (1604) :  in  2  Salksld'b  Reportt,  S48,  where  such  consort  may 
be  proceeded  against  for  incest.  "  Our  forefathers,  with  exquisite  inconsistency, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  surrlTor  might  (for  his  or  her  soul^s  good)  be  proceeded 
against  and  punished  in  a  spiritual  court,  for  haring  committed  sin  in  respect  of  the 
marriage  which  might  not  be  adjudged  a  sinful  nullity.*'^JaAFrBBaoN,  op,  c»t,  n, 
264.    Cf.  Gbast,  op,  ctt,  10, 11, 82. 

B5  and  8  W.  IV.,  c.  54;  also  in  Hammzok,  Marriage  Law,  281.  Compare 
Hambau>*8  Pari,  DebaUB,  8d  series,  XXXVm,  208-7 ;  XXX,  861,  662.  In  general,  see 
Qbaxt,  op,  ct7.,  10, 11,  S2;  Burn,  Eec,  Law,  11,  S01c-501c;  Hammick,  op,  cit„  82,  88, 
28;  Ernst,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  188,  184;  Luckogk,  Hitt.  of  Marriage,  Xfy^ffl; 
Jbaffbbbon,  op,  eiL,  11,  264-66;  Bzbhop,  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation^  I, 
tt  288, 289, 758;  TraeU  luued  by  the  Mar.  Law  D^ence  Union,  U,  01-104. 

The  act  extends  to  Ireland.  "  By  the  law  of  Scotland  the  distinction  between 
-foid  and  voidable  marriages  was  never  recognised,  all  marriages  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  being  void  ab  tniMo.**— Hammiok,  op.  ciU,  88  n.  a. 
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hibited  degrees  of  affinity  should  remain  unsettled  during  so 
long  a  period''  as  the  joint  lives  of  the  parents,  therefore 
"all  marriages  which  may  hereafter  be  celebrated  between 
persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity"  ought  to  "be  ipso  faxio  void,  and  not  merely 
voidable;"  and  accordingly  it  is  so  enacted.  With  respect 
to  existing  unions  of  this  kind  a  distinction  is  made  between 
"affinity"  and  "consanguinity."  Marriages  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees  of  affinity  already  celebrated  may  not  "here- 
after be  annulled  for  that  cause  by  any  sentence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court,"  unless  pronounced  in  a  pending  suit; 
while  existing  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  are  not  so  exempt.^  Voidable  wedlock  in  the 
sense  here  employed'  thus  disappears  from  the  English  law, 
except  in  those  minor  cases  where  "canonical"  impediments 
are  still  recognized.' 

Lord  Lyndhurst's  act  was  especially  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.*  Such  unions, 
clearly  unlawful,  appear  to  have  become  very  common  since 
the  age  of  the  Stuarts.*    For  where  no  property  or  other 

iThls  liberal  ezoeption,  mainly  in  fsTor  of  existing  unions  with  a  deoeaaed 
wife*8  sister,  is  of  coarse  denounced  by  writers  such  as  Luckoox,  op,  cit,,  806,  as  a 
**mischieToas  concession  and  compromise  principle.** 

3  For  the  special  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used  see  the  disonssion  of  Bzbbop, 
op.  eit.,  1, 86  252-412,  already  cited. 

'The  only  sonriTing  canonical  impediment  for  which  a  marriage  may  be  Toid- 
able,  but  not  void,  is  impotence.  The  same  principle  is  also  applied  to  marriages 
secured  by  force :  Obakt,  op,  eO.,  SA,  SOS  ff.,  212 ;  Hammiok,  MarHage  Law,  48, 48. 

«  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife*8  sister  or  a  husband's  brother  is  Included  In  the 
table  uf  forbidden  degrees  approved  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1503.  It  purports  to 
be  based  on  the  Levitical  code;  and  it  was  accepted  as  the  law  of  the  English 
church  by  the  ninety-ninth  canon  of  1608:  HAmaox,  op,  ctt.,  82ff.,  850;  TracU  It&ued 
6y  the  Mar,  Law  D^ence  Union,  1, 51  ff. 

B  Jbaffbbson,  op,  ctt,  n,  258-66.  These  marriages  were  called  *'Altona  mar- 
riages" (from  Altona  in  Denmark,  where  they  were  sometimes  solemnised),  and  are 
the  counterpart  of  the  "Qretna  marriages,"  except  that  the  latter  were  Talid  and 
the  former  were  not:  ihid.,  n,  259,  26a  The  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook  (House  of 
Lords,  March,  1861)  grew  out  of  a  marriage  celebrated  near  Altona,  June,  1850: 
Tracts  Jmued  by  the  Mar,  Law  D^ence  Union,  II,  818  ff. 
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interests  were  at  stake  a  man^s  marriage  with  his  sister-in- 
law  was  likely  to  go  unchallenged  until  the  death  of  hus- 
band or  wife  made  it  perfectly  valid.  Doubtless  in  such 
cases,  through  delay  in  *^  collusive  suits/'  greedy  relatives 
may  sometimes  have  been  prevented  from  securing  estates 
which  by  natural  justice,  if  not  by  law,  belonged  to  the  chil- 
dren or  other  heirs;  for  ^'no  fresh  proceedings  could  be 
initiated  so  long  as  any  suit  of  a  similar  kind  was  pending."^ 
But  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  act  is  its  best  justification, 
if  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  a  more  liberal  remedy.  If 
this  class  of  marriages  could  not  be  legalized  in  harmony 
with  the  practice  of  most  other  civilized  peoples,  it  was  per- 
haps well  in  this  way  to  make  an  attempt  to  relieve  their 
innocent  offspring  from  the  uncertainty  which  *'hung  over 
them  sometimes  for  years  like  a  sword  of  Damocles.'"  The 
attempt,  however,  did  not  prove  successful.  **In  1847 
a  Boyal  C!ommission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
and  operation  of  the  law  of  marriage  as  relating  to  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  aflinity.  In  their  report  the  com- 
missioners state  that  of  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  by  far  the  most  frequent  class  was  that  of  marriage 
of  a  widower  with  a  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  so  that  in 
fact  it  formed  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  whole 
subject;  and  that  as  these  so-called  marriages  will  take 
place,  especially  among  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  when 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  gives  rise  to  mutual  attach- 
ment, the  commissioners  were  of  opinion"  that  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  act  *'had  failed  to  attain  its  object"  They  further- 
more declare,  even  at  this  early  date,  that  such  unions  are 
permitted,  ^'by  dispensation  or  otherwise,  in  nearly  all  the 

1  LuoKOCK,  op.  dtt  dOS,  904,  who  holds  that  sometimes  by  snoh  oollnsioii  the 
**e&ds  of  Jaatiee  were  defeated,  and  persons  defrauded  of  their  rights.**  Cf,  the 
remarks  to  this  effect  of  Lord  Selbome  in  the  House  of  Lords,  187S,  in  TracU  Jaued 
hg  the  Mar,  Law  D^enee  Union,  n,  168. 

s  LuoKOCX,  op.  eit.,  aoi. 
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continental  states  of  Europe,"  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union/ 

No  legislation  followed  the  commissioners'  report.  Nor, 
despite  repeated  efforts,  has  the  perennial  *' deceased  wife's 
sister's  bill"  ever  yet  become  a  law.  It  is,  indeed,  cnrions  to 
see  a  noble  senate  capable  of  accepting  the  liberal  civil  mar- 
riage law  of  1836  still  stubbornly  resisting  in  this  particular 
the  secularizing  of  marriage  which  a  recent  writer  observes 
''is  an  evident  accompaniment,  if  it  is  not  a  consequence,  of 
the  progress  of  democracy."'    There  "can  be  little  doubt," 

iFint  Report  of  the  Commisnon  of  1M7-4,  ▼,▼!,  zii;  Hammicx,  Marriage  Law^ 
SSn.  5;  Obabt,  Marriage  afid  Family  ReiaUonty  11,  80  n.  8.  See  Huth,  Marriage 
€fNearKin,12»n.l, 

According  to  the  Report  (Till),  slnoe  the  Lyndhnrst  act  (1885)  there  had  been 
lf864  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  of  which  nine-tenths  were  with  a 
deceased  wife^s  sister.  Only  in  88  eases  had  the  act  prevented  an  intended  marriage ; 
and  of  these  32  resulted  in  open  cohabitation.  Ten  of  the  88  cases  were  among  the 
lower  classes.  See  the  epitome  of  evidence,  xvii-zzziz;  the  minutes  of  evidence, 
1-120;  and  the  Interesting  letters  and  papers  in  the  Appendix,  121-65. 

3  Lbckt,  Democracy  and  Liberty^  n,  214.  There  is  already  an  immense  literature 
relating  to  the  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife*8  sister.  The  most  com- 
plete bibliography  of  the  subject  is  comprised  in  Mr.  Huth*s  '*  Bibliography  of  Works 
on  the  Impediments  to  Marriage"  appended  to  his  Marriage  <^  Near  Kin,  898-ilO; 
also  in  part  previously  published  by  the  Index  Society,  IV,  1st  App.  to  1st  Beport.  In 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  XV,  426,  may  be  found  a  table  showing  the  results  of  the 
various  attempts  to  pass  the  deceased  wife's  sister's  bill  during  the  period  1842-82. 

The  absurdities  and  anomalies  of  the  system  are  described  in  his  trenchant 
manner  by  Lbckt,  op.  cit,  n,  214-28.  With  his  account  should  be  read  the  able 
discussion  by  Huth,  op.  cit^  124-26.  The  peculiar  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  a 
change  in  the  law,  mainly  resting  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  best  seen  in  the  two  volumes  of  Tracta  Isaued  by  the  Mar.  Law  Defence  I7m<m 
(London,  1880) ;  while  the  antidote  may  be  found  in  T.  Patntbb  Allbn's  QptfUoiw 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Profeaeon  of  the  European  Univermtiee  (London,  1882),  pre- 
pared for  the  Marriage  Law  Beform  Association.  The  speeches  in  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament  in  1849, 1851, 1855, 1878, 1883, 1895,  and  whenever  a  bill  on  the  subject  has 
been  under  consideration,  may  of  course  be  found  in  Haksaxd's  Parliamentary 
Debates;  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Oommianon  of  1848  (London,  1848)  is  especially 
important.  A  strong  partisan  In  favor  of  the  existing  law  is  Luckook,  HiaL  of  Mar- 
riage, Part  II,  213  ff.,  particularly  250  ff.,  292  ff.,  800  ff.  For  his  and  similar  arguments 
from  the  standpoint  of  Hebrew  law  a  partial  remedy,  on  the  homeopathic  plan, 
is  afforded  by  the  curious  essay  of  Bbv.  Obobob  Zabbzssib  Qrat,  Huaband  and 
Wife  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1886).  Starting  with  the  scriptural  premise  that  man  and  wife 
are  "one  flesh,"  not  "by  his  becoming  part  of  her  flesh,  nor  by  both  forming  a  new 
flesh,  but  by  her  entering  into  his  flesh,'*  the  author,  arguing  with  an  ingenuity  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  Peter  Lombard  In  his  palmiest  days,  reaches  the  trium- 
phant conclusion  that  a  widower  may  properly  marry  his  sister-in-law.  In  the  same 
way  he  shows  that  by  divine  intent  a  woman  may  not  divorce  her  husband  under  any 
droomstances,  for  "a  member  can  not  put  away  the  head"  (90);  though  she  may 
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adds  the  same  author,  *Hhat  the  opposition  to  these  marriages 
rests  mainly  npon  theological  grounds.'^  ^  Yet  even  on  such 
grounds  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Protestant  theologian  or 
lawgiver  should  retain  them  in  the  table  of  degrees  of  afiinity 
prohibited  by  the  code  of  Moses,  while  other  provisions  of 
that  law  far  more  clearly  enjoined  are  rejected  or  ignored. 
^^The  Jews  themselves  maintain  that  this  kind  of  marriage  is 
not  forbidden  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  most  eminent  Christian  divines  concur  in  their  opinion.'^' 

"leave"  him— secure  a  separation  a  mema  et  Moro— if  he  is  "cmel  or  nndean** 
(100). 

On  the  general  oontroTersy  see  especially  OdUog^ii  ft&er  die  Frage :  Ob  OoU  vet' 
botten  Oder  tugelasaen  httbe  dcM  dner  §einm  ventcrbenen  Weibea  Schwester  heyrtUen 
mOffe  (Oettingen  [1681]),  12  ff . ;  and  Kbttnsb  (L.F.E.) ,  Judieia  und  Respofua  wm  der 
She  mit  da  WdbM  Schtoeater  (Quedlinborg  lea,  1710]),  1  ff.,  neither  of  which  appears 
in  HuTH*8  list;  also  Zbidusx,  De  mat,  cum  defunctae  uxcrU  worore^  published  with 
his  l>ejx>2y0amia  (Helmstadt,  1096) ;  and  MiOHABiiis  Abhandluno  von  den  Eheoetetr 
gen  Mom  (Oottingen,  1768) .  Among  the  vast  number  of  tracts  and  books  on  the  sub- 
ject for  England  a  few  of  the  more  important  are  Keblb,  AgcUnat  Prqfane  DedUng 
with  Holy  Matrimony  (Oxford,  1849) ;  Fobtbk,  Review  of  the  Law  (London,  1847) ; 
PuBBT,  Letter  on  the  proposed  Change  in  the  Laws  prohib.  Mar,  between  Near  Kin 
(Oxfoid,  1842) ;  idem.  Evidence  given  before  the  Commieaion  (Oxford,  1840) ;  idem^ 
Ood'e  Prohibition  (Oxford  and  London,  1860) ;  Bimnet,  The  Men  of  Qlaagow  and  the 
Women  of  Scotland  (London,  [1850]) ;  Gibson,  Mar,  Aff,  q:vMtilicfn  (Edinburgh,  1854) ; 
DuKX,  The  Quettion  of  Ineeet  (2d  ed.,  London,  1883).  This  question,  with  others,  is 
also  dealt  with  by  Fbt,  The  Caee  of  Mar,  between  Near  Kindred  (London,  1756, 1773) ; 
AiiUmra,  The  Legal  Degreee  of  Mar,  (London,  1774, 1775) ;  Macrab,  Script,  Law  qf 
Mar.  (2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1862);  Mstbb,  Uxor  chriatiana  (Amsterdam,  1688),  2d 
dissertation;  and  Kbttnsb  (J.  J.),  Zwei  Abhandhmgen  (Leipsig,  1780),  67 ff.  For 
discussion  of  related  questions  of  kinship  compare  ButIjBB,  Marriage  of  Oouein 
Oermane  (Oxford,  1619) ;  the  same  in  Latin  under  the  leading  title  Suggeneia  in 
FiK>BBNB,  De  nuptiie  coneohrinarum  (Frankfort,  1643) ;  Duoabd,  Marriage  of  Cowstn 
QermanM  (Oxford,  1673);  Johnstoun,  Juridical  Ditaertation  (London,  1734);  Paton, 
Mar,  with  a  Dee,  Brother* e  Wife  (London,  1860),  and  in  general  read  ObeervationM  on 
the  Mar,  Laws^  126  ff.;  Lawbbncb,  in  Revue  de  droit  tne.,  II,  66  ff.;  Jbaftbbson, 
Brides  and  Bridala,  II,  258  ff. ;  Haicmicx,  Marriage  Xrow,  23, 30^ ;  Gxabt,  Mar,  and 
F'am,  Ret,,  II,  30-32;  Whabton,  BacpoeiUon  of  the  Lawe,  200,  note ;  Bibhop,  Mar,,  Div, 
and  Sep,,  I,  Sg736  ff.,  747, 750, 752,  753, 875  ff. ;  Law  Mag,,  XXI,  371-82  (May,  1880) ;  (Quar- 
terly Review,  LXXXV,  156-82  (July,  1849) ;  Ecc,  Review,  new  series,  U,  735-48. 

1  Lbcxt,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  U,  214,  who  cites  "  the  very  candid  confessioD 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  " :  Hansabd's  Debaiea,  8d  series,  (X^LXXX,  1671. 

3LB0ST,  op,  eit„  n,  215,  citing  T.  Patntbb  Allbn^s  pamphlet  already  mentioned* 
There  is  a  weak  criticism  of  this  work  in  the  Trade  Iteued  by  the  Mar.  Law  Defence 
Uniany  1, 177-06.    On  its  high  authority  see  Huth,  Mar.  <tf  Near  Kin,  129. 

**  It  is  certain  that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  directly  condemn  such  marriages, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  condemns  them  even  by  inference.  It  is  not  at  aU 
doubtful  that  it  sanctions,  and  sometimes  eminently  blesses,  polygamy;  that  it 
Strictly  enjoins  that,  in  CTcry  case  of  adultery,  both  parties  should  be  put  to  deaths 
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The  Catholic  is  far  more  consistent  and  liberal  in  this  respect; 
for  he  ^'regards  the  prohibition  as  resting,  not  on  direct 
Divine  or  natural  law,  but  merely  on  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mand, and  his  Church  therefore  claims  and  constantly  exer- 
cises the  right  of  dispensing  with  it.'^'  The  arguments  on 
either  side  of  the  controversy  need  not  here  be  summarized. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  rest  almost  wholly  upon 
authority.  Only  secondarily  is  an  attempt  made  to  defend 
it  on  social,  political,  or  moral  grounds.  For  most  people  of 
the  civilized  world'  the  subject  is  already  "ancient  history." 
Hence  the  modem  student  who  first  takes  this  controversial 
literature  in  hand  is  amazed  to  find  men  of  high  repute  still 
earnestly  speaking  the  language  of  the  Middle  Ages;  still 
juggling  with  the  casuistry  and  quibbles  which  satisfied 
Tancred  and  his  predecessors.* 

The  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  way  it  is  conceived  by 
the  English  theological  mind  are  thus  strongly  stated  by 
Lecky  in  the  fine  paragraph  with  which  he  closes  his  inter- 
esting discussion  of  these  marriages:  "It  would  be  difficult 
to  overstate  the  extravagance  of  the  language  which  has  been 
sometimes  employed  in  England  by  their  opponents.  One 
gentleman,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  more 

that  it  makes  it  a  capital  offenod  for  a  man  to  have  interaonrae  with  a  woman  who, 
though  nnmamed,  was  betrothed  to  another ;  that  it  commands  that  a  man  who  had 
defiled  an  unbetrothed  virgin  should  be  compelled  to  marry  her;  that  it  forbids  mar- 
riage with  aliens  in  religion ;  that  it  not  only  permits,  but  enjoins  a  man  to  marry 
the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother  if  she  had  no  children,  or  only  dan^ters,  which 
could  scarcely  be  the  case  if  such  marriages  of  afSnity  were  in  their  own  nature 
incestuous.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  process  of  mind  which,  among  all  these 
provisions  of  the  Jewish  code,  selects  a  very  doubtful  inference  condemnatory  of 
marriage  with  the  deceased  wife^s  sister  as  alone  binding  on  the  oonaoienoe  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament."— Lbokt,  up.  cU,,  II,  218, 217. 

1  liBOKT,  op.  ctt,  n,  215;  qf.  Aludt,  Qptniofif,  88. 

9  Bussia  appears  to  be  the  only  important  Buiopean  azoeption :  Hdth,  op,  c<t, 
130,181. 

•For  abundant  proofs  of  what  Mr.  Lecky  would  call  the  ** insularity**  of  the 
KngUsh  mind  In  this  regard,  see  the  mass  of  matter —letters,  speeches,  and  declara- 
tions of  prelates,  noblemen,  and  private  persons— contained  in  that  marvelous 
monument  of  medinvalism,  the  two  volumes  of  TraeU  latued  by  the  Mar,  Law  D»> 
fence  UnUm,   Mr.  GladstoDe*s  speeches  are  a  conspicuous  example :  <Md.,  II,  174  fl. 
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than  once  declared  that  if  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s 
sister  ever  became  legal  'the  decadence  of  England  was  inevi- 
table/ and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  rather  see  300,000 
Frenchmen  landed  on  the  English  coasts.'  Pictures  have 
been  drawn  of  the  moral  anarchy  such  marriages  must  pro- 
duce, which  are  read  by  American,  colonial,  and  continental 
observers  with  a  bewilderment  that  is  not  unmixed  with  dis- 
gust, and  are,  indeed,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  extreme 
insularity  of  the  English  mind.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  a  young  and  attract- 
ive sister-in-law  in  a  widower's  house  would,  under  any  sys- 
tem of  law,  produce  scandal.  There  are  others  where,  in  all 
countries,  a  sister-in-law's  care  and  presence  would  seem 
naturaL  There  are  cases  where  every  murmur  is  silenced  by 
the  simple  consideration  that  the  two  parties  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  marry  if  they  please.  Experience — the  one  sure 
guide  in  politics — conclusively  shows  how  quickly  the  best 
public  opinion  of  a  country  accommodates  itself  to  these 
marriages;  how  easy,  natural,  and  beneficent  they  prove; 
how  little  disturbance  of  any  kind  they  introduce  into  domes- 
tic relations.  They  will  long  be  opposed  on  the  ground  of 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
consequences,  by  a  section  of  theologians  in  England,  in 
America,  and  in  the  C!olonies.  Those  who  consider  them 
wrong  should  abstain  from  contracting  them,  and  a  wise 
legislature  will  deal  gently  with  the  scruples  of  objecting 
clergymen,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of 
divorced  persona  But  the  law  of  the  land  should  rest  on 
other  than  ecclesiastical  grounds,  and  a  prohibition  that  has 

1  Hawsabd,  8d  series,  CCLXXX,  1675.  This  was  Lord  Hatherley :  see  TraeU  luued 
fty  Mar.  Law  D^ence  Union,  n,  181, 162,  where  he  repeats  the  statement.  Ckimpare 
the  Tiews  of  the  bishop  of  Bzeter,  in  the  same  TracU,  1, 19,  who  predicts  an  orgy  of 
Ineest  if  the  law  be  changed :  **At  the  present,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  strong  natoral 
instinct  against  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  own  mother.  It  is  awful  to  think  of. 
Hie  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  own  Uood  sister  is  fearfol.  But  this  instinctive 
pioteetion  of  oar  domestic  purity,  how  far  does  it  go  if  we  begin  to  pare  the  edges 
off."   The  MetiopoUtan  0880)  indulges  in  like  forebodings :  iMd.,  1, 97, 98. 
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no  foundation  in  nature  or  in  reason  is  both  nnjost  and 
oppressive.  It  is  not  for  the  true  interests  of  morals  or  of 
family  life  that  the  law  should  brand  as  immoral,  unions 
which  those  who  contract  them  feel  and  know  to  be  perfectly 
innocent,  and  which  are  fully  sanctioned  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  civilised  world,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
English  race,  by  a  great  and  steadily  increasing  weight  of 
public  opinion  at  home,  and  by  repeated  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  an  age  when  most  wise  and  patriotic 
men  desire  that  the  influence  and  character  of  the  Upper 
House  should  be  upheld  and  strengthened,  few  things  can  be 
more  deplorable  than  that  this  House  should  have  suffered 
itself  to  be  made  the  representative  of  a  swiftly  vanishing 
superstition,  the  chief  instrument  in  perpetuating  a  paltry 
and  an  ignoble  persecution."* 

c)  Parliamentary  divorce. — More  than  twenty  years 
were  yet  to  pass  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  English 
statute  providing  for  divorce  through  regular  civil  process. 
Proximately  the  act  of  1857  owes  its  origin  to  the  anomaly 
of  parliamentary  divorce,  whose  glaring  inconsistency  but 
served  to  accent  the  evils  fostered  by  the  canons  of  1603. 
In  theory  marriage  continued  to  be  absolutely  indissoluble. 
Only  by  giving  bond  not  to  marry  again  could  a  person 
secure  even  a  judicial  separation.  No  matter  how  grave  the 
offense,  or  how  notorious  the  breach  of  the  nuptial  vow,  the 
parties  in  most  legal  respects  were  chained  for  life.  At 
most  they  might  be  suffered  to  dwell  apart.  Obviously  the 
proper  remedy  would  have  been  a  general  law  of  civil 
divorce  whose  benefits  should  be  placed  within  the  easy 
reach  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  Instead,  a  resort  was  had  to 
special  acts  of  Parliament  whose  advantages  could  be  en- 
joyed only  by  a  fortunate  class.'    The  practice  originated  in 

1  Lbokt,  I>emoer(»oy  and  Liberty,  II,  221-28. 

SThe  only  special  work  on  parliamentary  diyoroe  is  that  contained  in  Kao- 
qamasf's  Praeticta  TreaUse,  468-68,  oomprisin^  a  dear  historical  "  Introduction  ;** 
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the  last  years  of  the  eeventeenth  century,  though  it  may 
have  been  suggested  by  prior  instances  of  legislative  inter- 
vention in  matrimonial  questions.  As  early  as  1436  a 
marriage  obtained  by  force  was  declared  void.^  More  clearly 
analogous  is  the  opposite  case  of  Lord  Northampton,  already 
mentioned,  whose  second  marriage  after  decree  of  separation 
was  pronounced  valid  in  1552.  This,  however,  is  not  an 
instance  of  parliamentary  divorce.^  Nor,  strictly  speaking, 
is  that  of  Lord  Boos  in  1670,  which  Macqueen  regards  as 
the  first  ^^genuine  example;'^  for  the  bill  is  entitled  merely 
*^an  act  for  John  Manners,  called  Lord  Eoos,  to  marry 
again;"  and  does  not  as  alleged  expressly  effect  a  "rescission 
of  the  contract"'    The  earliest  clear  precedents  are  the  case 

ilia'*Actkm  at  Law;"  the  "Petition  and  BUI;'*  the  *' General  Preparation  of  the 
Case;"  the  "Second  Beading  and  Subsequent  Prooeedin«s ; "  and  an  interesting 
"Selection  of  Leading  Cases.'*  See  also  Law  Review^  1, 882  ff. ;  Lbokt,  Dtmoeracn 
and  Idbert^t  El,  200-202;  Qbaxt,  MarrioQe  and  Family  ReUUionMy  17, 18;  Hammick, 
Marriaoe  Law,  18;  Shbliord,  Law  itf  Marriage  and  Divorce,  S7S-79;  BUbhop, 
Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation,  I,  68 1^22  ff. ;  Woolsbt,  Divorce,  172-74; 
Jbatfbbson,  Bridee  and  Bridals,  II,  840-44;  Luckook,  Hiet,  <ff  Marriage,  178-81; 
Wkabtom,  Expoeition  of  Laws  RelaHng  to  Women,  471-84;  Qlabson,  Le  marriage 
eivU  et  le  divorce,  818, 819;  BusM,  Bee,  Law,  II,  5086,  608c;  Hzbsohfbld,  "The  Law 
of  Divorce  in  England  and  in  Germany,"  Law  Quarterly  Review,  XITT,  806,  890; 
MoHTMOBXiroT,  "The  Changing  Status  of  a  Married  Woman,"  itML.,  191;  Plea  for 
an  AIL  in  the  Divorce  Lawe,  5  ff. ;  Scbibmsb,  Treatiee  on  the  Law  of  Dower,  11,542  ff.; 
and  especially  the  full  account  by  Moboan,  Marriage,  Adultery,  and  Divorce,  U, 
287-818. 

1  Gbaxt,  Marriage  and  Family  Relatione,  17 :  Rot,  Pari.,  15  H.  VI,  Nos.  14, 15. 

>  MAoquKKxr,  Practical  Treatise,  400.    Cf,  n.  4,  p.  80,  above. 

•The  act,  being  private,  was  never  printed  in  the  collections  of  statutes;  but  a 
writer  in  the  Law  Review,  1, 868  n.  1,  publishes  it  from  the  "  House  copy  in  the 
parliament  ofBoe."  Qf,  Maoquken,  op,  eit,  471-78,  551-61,  who  discusses  the  case, 
giving  Bishop  Coien*s  argument,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  copy  of  the 
statute  before  him.  See  Evbltw,  Diary  (London,  1878),  II,  49  n.  8,  who  declares  that 
the  Boos  divorce  bill  was  carried  under  influence  of  corrupt  iK>litical  motives ;  and 
he  is  followed  by  Kbblb,  Sequel  to  the  Argumentn  212  ff. ;  and  Mobgait,  Marriage, 
Adultery,  and  Divorce,  II,  287  ff .  For  a  number  of  instructive  details  relating  to 
this  ease,  extending  over  the  years  1662-70,  taken  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  see  Reports  of  Hist,  MS8,  Com,,  VII,  165, 166;  VIII,  102a,  117a,  App.  1, 141a ; 
Xn,  App.  V,8;  App.  VII,  60.  The  last  entry  runs:  "1660,  March  14.  News  letter. 
Lord  Boos  presses  for  liberty  to  marry  again,  urging  precedent  of  Marquess  of 
Northampton.  All  the  bishops  oppose  except  the  B.  of  Durham."  It  is  here  noted 
that  the  act  finally  passed  April  11, 1670 ;  22  Car.  II.,  1,  Private  Acts.  The  case  gave 
rise  to  The  Case  of  Divorce  and  Re-Marriage  thereupon  (London,  1678),  in  which  a 
"  Beverend  Prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  "  denies,  and  a  "  private  G^tleman  " 
maintains,  the  right  of  remarriage  on  scriptural  authority. 
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of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  in  1698  and  that  of  the  Dnke  of 
Norfolk,  two  years  later,  in  each  of  which  the  act  provides 
for  a  dissolution  of  marriage.^  Ultimately  (1798)  a  standing 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords  requires  that  "all  bills  of 
divorce  shall  be  preceded  by  a  sentence  of  separation  a 
mefisa^  issuing  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  ;''^  and  usually 
such  bills  must  be  preceded  also  by  the  action  at  law  against 
the  guilty  paramour  for  damage.'  Thus  a  vast  power  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  courts  to  hinder  an 
aggrieved  husband  or  wife  from  resorting  to  Parliament  for 
redress.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  cases 
already  cited.  Lord  Boos  had  previously  secured  a  decree 
of  separation,  no  mention  being  made  of  an  action  for 
damage.  In  Lord  Macclesfield^s  case  the  bill  for  divorce 
was  sustained  neither  by  a  judgment  at  law  nor  by  an 
ecclesiastical  sentence.  For  ''in  consequence  of  the  skilful 
opposition  set  up  by  the  countess  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and 
the  narrow  antiquated  maxims  which  there  prevailed,  she 
contrived  to  baffle  all  her  husband's  efforts  to  obtain  a 
sentence  of  divorce  d  menad  et  thoro.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case,  however,  were  so  scandalous  and  flagrant,  that  it 
would  have  been  an  outrage  upon  every  principle  of  justice 
to  withhold  relief. '^     In  like  manner  for  seven  years  the 

1  On  these  two  cases  see  Maoqukbv,  op,  ciU^  473, 562-76;  and  Law  Review^  1, 851. 
The  proceedings  in  the  Norfolk  case  are  contained  in  Vol.  II,  59-824,  appended 
to  AscHBiBHOP  Abbot*s  The  Ccue  of  Impotency;  also  in  Howell's  State  TriaUt 
Xn,  888-948;  and  in  part  in  the  BeporU  of  Hitt  M88,  Ctom.,  XTV,  17-27, 278,  where,  in 
addition,  argoments  of  the  counsel  are  given.  Sir  W.  Williams,  counsel  for  the 
dnehess,  calls  this  case  the  **  first  precedent.*' 

>  Maoqusbn,  op,  cit.,  474, 496;  LucKOCX,  Hist,  <ff  Marriage,  179,  note;  Whabtoh, 
ExpotitUm  of  Laws  rel,  to  Women,  471, 472 ;  Moboam,  Marriage,  AduUery,  and  Du 
vorce,  n,  244  ff.  The  "  earliest  specimen  of  a  dissolving  statute  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, after  sentence  of  divorce  in  the  ecclesiastical  court "  is  the  "Act  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  of  Balph  Box  with  Elisabeth  Eyre,  and  to  enable  him  to  marry  again,** 
1701.    This  form  was  followed  ever  after :  Law  Beniew,  1, 364, 866. 

>  Since  about  1800:  Haoqubbn,  op,  eit,,  489.  Cf,  Whabton,  op.  dt,,  47S,  488; 
Olassom,  Le  marrtage  civil  et  le  divorce,  818.  For  examples  of  these  actions  for 
"criminal  conversation**  see  Cases  of  Divorce  (London,  1715),  1  ff.  (Feilding), 41  ff. 
(Dormer) ;  and  Orim,  Con,  Actions  and  Trials,  10  ff.,  containing  a  good  historical 
Introduction. 
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Duke  of  Norfolk  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  a  decree  of  separation, 
although  he  '^recovered  damage  at  law  from  the  adulterer, 
Sir  John  Jermayne."'  But  in  no  other  case  save  these  two 
has  there  been  a  successful  resort  to  Parliament  without 
first  obtaining  the  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge;'  and 
the  clumsy,  almost  farcical,  nature  of  the  procedure  in 
divorce  suits  may  be  more  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  an  aggrieved  spouse  desirous  of  securing  a 
divorce  from  a  guilty  partner  through  an  act  of  Parliament 
was  compelled,  before  he  could  '^get  through  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  to  pledge  himself  not  to  remarry.^^' 

In  consequence  of  the  standing  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Parliament  was  unable  to  grant  relief,  except  on  the 
one  ground  of  conjugal  infidelity;  for  the  spiritual  court 
declined  to  issue  a  decree  of  separation  for  malicious  deser- 
tion, unless  in  connection  with  acts  of  cruelty/  ^'On  a 
retrospect  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  parliamentary  divorce  a 
inncuZo,"  says  Macqueen,  writing  in  1842,  *'I  find  no  case 
in  which  that  remedy  has  been  awarded  or  sought,  without  a 
charge  of  adultery.  There  is  no  example  of  a  bill  of  divorce 
for  malicious  desertion,^^  although  from  the  Reformation 
onward  this  has  been  a  clearly  recognized  ground  for 
dissolution  of  wedlock  in  other  Protestant  lands.*  Further- 
more, with  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  wife  Parliament  was 
more  illiberal  than  the  spiritual  courts  themselves,  refusing, 
even  after  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  separation,  to  free 
her  from  a  dissolute  husband,  unless  his  offense  were 
attended  by  ^'aggravating^'  conduct,  such  as  cruelty.  In  no 
case  was  the  woman  granted  relief  merely  for  the  husband's 

1  Law  Beoiew,  1, 864 ;  Maoqusbk,  op,  eit,  473.  *  Maoquebk,  op,  eil.,  560. 

i  Plea  for  an  AU.  in  the  Divorce  Law»^  5,  referring  to  the  Beeorit j  required  hf 
the  canons  of  1003. 

4HAQ04BD,  ContiUory  Beportt^  120;  MAOQUMmr,  op.  cM.,  474. 
ft  MAOQiUKBir,  op,  ct<.,  473, 474. 
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nnfaithfalnesB,  however  flagrant  and  ehamelesB  his  condnot 
might  be.  Indeed,  for  the  entire  period  daring  which  the 
practice  existed,  there  were  but  three  or  four  examples  of 
legislative  divorce  at  the  instance  of  a  woman,  and  in  each 
case  the  man's  infidelity  was  attended  by  other  offenses.^ 
In  two  other  cases  the  bill  of  the  wife  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  although  the  grievons  wrong  which  she  had  suffered 
was  established  by  the  clearest  prool'  Parliament  appears 
to  have  accepted  the  view  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  there  is  a 
*«  boundless"  difference  between  the  infidelity  of  the  man 
and  that  of  the  woman.  In  the  husband's  case,  according  to 
that  philosopher,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  ^^oonfusion  of 
progeny;"  and  this,  he  says,  '^constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
crime."'  Therefore,  **wise  married  women  donH  trouble 
themselves"  about  such  mere  peccadilloes.^ 

The  sphere  of  parliamentary  divorce  was  greatly  narrowed 
in  still  other  ways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  century  and 
a  half  during  which  the  practice  prevailed  perhaps  not  more 

1  The  first  three  eases  axe  those  of  Mrs.  Addison,  1801 ;  Mrs.  Tnrton,  1831;  and 
Mrs.  Battersbj,  IMO:  Maoqukmh,  op.  ett.,  474-80, 5M-96, 657,668;  also  Law  Bmiew,  I, 
871;  and  IjBCXT,  Democracy  aind  Libatif,  U,  200, 201.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
foorth  case:  Obakt,  Marriage  ami  J'amilif  Belofioiu,  18;  and  in  several  '»»«^«M*ftff 
Parliament  interfered  Iqr  bill  to  nnlliiy  marriage  or  to  grant  separatioa  a  mensa; 
Maoquxbv,  cp.  est.,  47S,  note. 

«The  eases  of  T^wsh,  1806;  and  Mrs.  MofEat,  18S8:  MAOqumi,  op.  cit,  480, 482, 
OQB-4,  658-^  These  are  discnssed  in  Lam  Beview,  I,  871-74.  Lord  Chancellor 
BroQgham  opposed  Mrs.  MoffaVs  bill;  but  later  he  took  the  opposite  and  more 
liberal  Tiew:  BiouasAM,  fl^eeefcet,  m,  446. 

t"He  said,  oonfnsion  of  progeny  eonstitntes  the  essence  of  the  crime;  and 
therefore  a  woman  who  breaks  her  marriage  yow  is  mneh  more  criminal  than  a  man 
who  does  it.  A  man,  to  be  sore,  is  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God,  bat  he  does  not  do 
his  wife  any  material  injnry  if  he  does  not  insult  her;  if,  for  instance,  he  steals 
prtvole^  to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a  wife  ooi^t  not  greatly  to  rssent  this.  I  would 
not  receive  hmne  a  daughter  who  had  ran  away  from  her  husband  on  that  aooonnt. 
A  wife  should  study  to  retain  her  husband  Iqr  more  attention  to  please  him."— 
BoswiLZ.,  Hfe  ijf  Joknaont  III,  46  (ed.  1885).  Some  recent  writers,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  indulge  in  similar  sopl^stry;  cT*  Nibbbt,  ir<iirrui0e  and  Heredity,  18  ff. ; 
Ap  Bigbaxd,  Marriage  amd  Divorce^  25, 34, 85. 

«BoswxLi.,Ii</'eQfJdfciison,Vn,2B8.  For  discussion  of  ]>r.  Johnson's  philosophy 
see  JBAvnasov,  ihridet  oMd  Amidol*,  !•  896, 380;  n,  233-88;  MAoqona,  <^  ett.,  488« 
,1,300,8701. 
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than  two  hundred  such  separations  were  granted.*  In  the 
first  place,  the  roles  of  evidence  observed  in  the  spiritual 
courts  tended  to  thwart  justice  even  in  oases  of  the  most 
cruel  and  scandalous  wrongs.  Two  witnesses  were  invariably 
required;  whereas  in  the  lay  tribunals  one  witness  is  accepted 
as  sufficient  when  no  more  can  be  had.'  On  such  testimony, 
for  instance,  damage  may  be  awarded  in  the  suit  at  law  for 
adultery,  when  the  same  evidence  is  rejected  as  insufficient 
in  the  ecclesiastical  action  for  separation.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
in  cases  of  adultery  that  a  ^^penuria  iestium  is  most  likely  to 
occur.  To  require  two  witnesses  of  facts  almost  necessarily 
secret  is,  in  most  cases,  to  ensure  a  denyal  of  justice.  Of 
this  constant  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts."' 

Again,  the  relief  granted  by  Parliament  was  effectively 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  save  the  plutocracy.  The 
triple  cost  of  the  law  action,  the  ecclesiastical  decree,  and  the 
legislative  proceedings  was  enormous.  How  utterly  the  lux- 
ury of  divorce  was  placed  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
poor  man  clearly  appears  when  one  understands  that  it  could 

>  Sixty  between  1715  and  1T75;  14  between  1775  and  1780;  110  between  1800  and 
1852:  Obabt,  Marriage  and  Family  Belationt,  18;  Moboam,  Marriaoe^  AduUery,  and 
Divorce^  II,  28B,  240;  Report  qf  GommiMton  (diToroe),  1852-5S. 

s  "  One  witness  (if  credible)  is  tuffi/eiefd  eTidenoe  to  the  jury  of  any  single  f aet, 
though  undoubtedly  the  oonenrienoe  of  two  or  more  corroborates  the  proof.  Tet  oar 
law  considers  that  there  are  many  transactions  to  which  only  one  person  is  privy; 
and  therefore  does  not  alwa^  demand  the  testimony  of  two  which  the  civil  [and 
ecclesiastical]  law  nnirersally  requires.  '  ETnttw  retponsio  tettU  ommnonon  audiatwrj* 
To  extricate  itself  out  of  such  absurdity,  the  modem  practice  of  the  civil  law  courts 
has  plunged  itself  into  another.  For,  as  they  do  not  allow  a  less  number  than  two 
witnesses  to  be  plena  probation  they  call  the  testimony  of  one,  though  never  so  clear 
and  positive,  umirpUna  probatio  only,  on  which  no  sentence  can  be  founded.  To 
make  up,  therefore,  the  necessary  complement  of  witnesses,  when  they  have  one  only 
to  a  single  fact,  they  admit  the  party  himself  (plaintiff  or  defendant)  to  be  examined 
in  his  own  behalf;  and  administer  to  him  what  is  called  the  tuppletcry  oath;  and 
if  his  evidence  hapiwns  to  be  in  his  own  favour,  this  immediately  converts  the  half 
proof  into  a  whole  one.**— Blackbtonx,  Commentaries,  HI,  870.  Cf»  also  BzBBOP, 
Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation,  II,  §  456;  Law  Beuiew,  1, 878, 879. 

*Law  Reinew,  1, 870, 880.  See  the  illustrative  case  of  Bvans  v.  Bvans  in  Notes 
ofCa»e»inEoc.and  Mar,  Oowrtt,  U  (18«»48),  470-76.  QT.  Bi8HOP,op.ctt,I,61582; 
BuBN,  Ecc.  Law,  U,  5O8e-GOS0. 
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be  obtained  only  through  the  expenditure  of  a  fortune  some- 
times  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds.'  The  shameful 
injustice  of  the  system  has  never  been  so  vividly  brought  out 
as  in  the  often-quoted  words  of  Justice  Maule  in  a  case  tried 
before  him  in  1846:  "The  culprit  was  a  poor  man  who  had 
committed  bigamy.  The  defence  was  that  when  the  prisoner 
married  his  second  wife  he  had  in  reality  no  wife,  for  his 
former  wife  had  first  robbed,  and  then  deserted  him,  and 
was  now  living  with  another  man.  The  judge  imposed  the 
lightest  penalty  in  his  power,  but  he  prefaced  it  with  some 
ironical  remarks  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
Having  described  the  gross  provocation  under  which  the 
prisoner  had  acted,  he  continued:  'But,  prisoner,  you  have 
committed  a  grave  offence  in  taking  the  law  into  your  own 
hands  and  marrying  again.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  you 
should  have  done.  You  should  have  brought  an  action  into 
the  civil  court,  and  obtained  damages,  which  the  other  side 
would  probably  have  been  unable  to  pay,  and  you  would 
have  had  to  pay  your  own  costs — perhaps  100  Z.  or  160  2. 
You  should  then  have  gone  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  and 
obtained  a  divorce  a  menaa  et  thoro^  and  then  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  having  proved  that  these  preliminaries  had 
been  complied  with,  you  would  have  been  enabled  to  marry 
again.  The  expenses  might  amount  to  600  2.  or  600  2.  or 
perhap  1000  2.  You  say  you  are  a  poor  man,  and  you  prob- 
ably do  not  possess  as  many  pence.     But,  prisoner,  you  must 

1  Aoooidlnff  to  the  writer  in  ih^Law  Beoiew,  1, 387,  two  thousand  poonds  is  not 
an  OTercharged  estimate.  *'  In  some  cases  eTon  the  preliminary  proceedings  in  Doe- 
tors*  Commons  will  cost  nearly  as  much.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Swaby,  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Admiralty  Conrt,  before  the  Select  Committee,  p.  8S,  it  appears  that 
even  in  an  ordinary  litigation,  with  moderate  opposition,  and  where  the  witnesses 
are  at  hand,  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  deflnitiTe  sentence  of  divorce  A  men$A  may 
reasonably  amount  to  1100 1. ;  and  this  merely  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  proceedings 
before  Parliament,  and  qnite  independently  of  the  action  at  law.  It  is  weU  known 
that  Lord  Ellenborongh*s  divorce  cost  5000 1.** — /Md.,  887  n.  6.  At  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  a  divorce  a  vinculo  in  Scotland  was  only  25 1. ;  <Md.,  387, 868.  Bat  in  the  A^ 
denoe  b^ore  f^  Select  CdmmOtoe  qf  «Ae  House  (ir  ix>relt,  ISM,  80,  t^ 
a  foil  divorce  is  then  pnt  at  aboat  800  or  000  pounds. 
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know  that  in  England  there  is  not  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor.'"" 

<2)  The  present  English  law. — It  is,  indeed,  wonderfol 
that  a  great  nation,  priding  herself  on  a  love  of  equity  and 
social  liberty,  should  thus  for  five  generations  tolerate  an 
invidious  indulgence,  rather  than  frankly  and  courageously 
to  free  herself  from  the  shackles  of  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  I 
But  even  in  England,  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  the 
dogma  that  marriage  is  an  indissoluble  bond  has  finally  run 
its  course.  A  partial  remedy  for  the  scandals  and  hardships 
of  the  existing  system  was  at  last  grudgingly  provided  in  the 
civil  divorce  law  of  1867.  By  this  act,'  which  during  a  whole 
session  of  Parliament  was  stubbornly  resisted,  mainly  on 
religious  grounds,'  the  entire  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial 
questions  hitherto  belonging  to  the  spiritual  courts,  except 
**so  far  as  relates  to  the  granting  of  marriage  licences,"  is 
transferred  to  a  new  civil  "Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 
monial Causes;"   and  since  1873  this  tribunal  has  given 

1  liBOKT,  Demoeracy  and  Ir^^erfy,  n,  201, 20S;  also  cited  by  JsAnvBSON,  Brida 
amd  BridaU,  n,  842, 848,  note.  For  thia  case  see  Moboan,  Marriage,  Adultery,  and 
I>loorce,n,  284-818. 

On  the  law  before  1857  see  Potnthb,  Doctrine  and  PracUce  qf  Sec,  Courtt  in 
Doctors*  CommonB,  88  ff .  Against  the  proposed  alteration  is  Kbblb,  Sequel  of  the 
Argument  agaiuMt  immediately  repealing  the  Law  which  treat  the  NupticU  Bond  as 
indiaeolubte  (Oxford,  1857) ,  196-220;  while  strongly  in  favor  of  a  reform  are  the  anony- 
nuras  authors  of  Plea  for  an  Alt.  in  the  Divorce  Lawt  (London,  1881),  1  ff. ;  and  06- 
aervaUone  on  the  Marrictge  Laws  (London,  1815) ;  as  well  as  much  earlier  Saucon, 
Orit,  Essay  Ooneeming  Marriage  (London,  1724),  100  ff. 

220  and  21  Vict.,  e.  85:  Statutes  at  Large,  XCVn,  682-46.  In  general  on  the 
present  English  law  of  dirorce  see  Glasbok,  Le  mariage  civil  et  le  divorce, 
817-27;  Habbison,  The  Laws  of  Probate  and  Divorce,  115 ff.;  Geabt,  Marriage  and 
Wamiiy  BOations,  287-480;  Bbowmino,  Practice  and  Procedure,  1  ff. ;  Lbckt,  Demoo- 
raey  and  Liberty,  n,  202ff. ;  Thwino,  The  Family,  194;  Bbnbt,  Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce, 55 ff.;  WoOLBXT,  Divorce,  174-78;  QIjASBON,  Hist.du  droit,  VI,  177-84;  Neu- 
BAUBB,  **Ehescheidnng  im  Anslande,"  ZVB,,  VII,  207-99;  Montmobbnct,  **The 
Changing  Statns  of  a  Married  Woman,"  Law  QuarU  Beo.,  Xm,  189-02 ;  HiBaoHTBLD, 
"The  Law  of  Divorce  in  England  and  in  Germany,"  ibid.,  Xm,  89O-40& 

>Hanbabd'b  Pari,  Debates,  8d  series,  CXUV-Vm.  "The  discussions  on  the 
subject  were  enrions  as  showing  how  powerfolly,  eren  to  that  late  period,  theologi- 
cal methods  of  thought  and  reasoning  prerailed  in  the  British  Legislature.  There 
were  speeches  that  would  seem  more  in  place  in  a  church  council  Uian  in  a  lay  Par> 
liament.*'--LBOXT,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  U,  202. 
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place  to  the  '*  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division^'  of 
the  ^'High  C!oart  of  Justice/^'  It  is  ''a  court  for  England 
only,^^  its  competence  not  extending  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  or 
the  Channel  Islea' 

By  the  law  of  1857,  supplemented  in  various  ways  through 
subsequent  statutes,  three  forms  of  separation  are  recog- 
nized. First,  on  petition  of  either  consort  the  court  is 
empowered  to  grant  a  complete  dissolution  of  wedlock;  but 
in  this  respect  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  conceived  in  the 
same  narrow  spirit  that  actuated  the  policy  of  legislative 
divorce.  The  woman  is  treated  with  precisely  the  same 
injustice.  For  while  the  husband  may  secure  an  absolute 
divorce  on  account  of  the  simple  adultery  of  the  wife,  the  wife 
is  unable  to  free  herself  from  an  unfaithful  husband  unless 
his  infidelity  has  been  coupled  with  such  cruelty  as  "would 
have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  tharo;^^  or  "with 
desertion,  without  reasonable  cause,  for  two  years  and  up- 
wards;^' or  with  certain  other  aggravating  offenses.'  Friends 
and  enemies  of  the  bill  alike  joined  in  condemning  the 
unequal  position  in  which  man  and  wife  were  placed. 
Gladstone,  who  tenaciously  resisted  the  act  on  theological 
grounds,  declared:  "If  there  is  one  broad  and  palpable  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity  which  we  ought  to  regard  as  precious  it 
is,  that  it  has  placed  the  seal  of  God  Almighty  upon  the 
equality  of  man  and  woman  with  respect  to  everything  that 
relates  to  these  rights.^^*     On  the  other  hand,  the  attomey- 

1 96  and  87  Viet.,  e.  06,  sees.  16,  SI. 

sSee  Obabt,  Marriaoe  and  Family  JKetoMon*,  238  ff.,  for  the  jnrUidietion  and 
proeedoie  of  these  oonrts.  Cf.  also  Habbibon,  The  Law  <tf  Probate  ami  Divorce^ 
191  ff. 

s  20  and  21  Viet.,  o.  85,  see.  27:  Statutee  at  Larve,  XCVII,  587.  Bat  rarions 
"  absolnte  "  or  "  diseretionary  **  bars  may  be  iJeaded  against  a  decree.  On  these  see 
GsABT,  op.  cit.,  267-304 ;  Habbibon,  op,  eiU,  130  ff. ;  Woolbbt,  Divorce^  175. 

«Hanbabd,  Pari.  Debatee^  8d  series,  CXLII,  394  ff.  See  the  sng^estiTe  paper 
of  Hibbchfbld,  "  The  Law  of  Dirorce  in  England  and  in  Germany,**  Law  Qttart 
Review,  XIII,  40(M08,  giving  iUastratire  passages  from  the  debates  relating  to  the 
unfair  treatment  of  the  wife. 
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general,  who  introduced  the  measure,  found  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  this  defect  ^*If  this  bill,"  he  says,  '^were 
thrown  aside  and  the  whole  law  of  marriage  and  divorce 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to 
limit  the  field  of  discussion  or  to  refuse  to  consider  a  state 
of  law  which  inflicts  injustice  upon  the  women  most  wrong- 
fully and  without  cause,  and  which  may  be  considered  op- 
probrious and  wicked;"  moreover,  he  continues,  the  ^'present 
bill  need  not  be  the  end-all  of  legislation  upon  the  subject"' 
In  judicial  practice,  however,  the  terms  "cruelty"  and 
'^desertion"  have  acquired  a  rather  broad  meaning.'  In  par- 
ticular through  the  doctrine  of  "constructive"  and  "moral" 
cruelty  there  is  a  "strong  tendency  to  equalize  the  positions 
of  the  two"  sexes.'  Nevertheless,  the  woman  is  still  in  a 
relatively  unfavorable  position;  and  the  sphere  of  divorce 
a  vinculo  is  exceedingly  narrow.  There  are  doubtless  many 
other  causes  besides  infidelity  for  which  the  welfare  of  society 
and  the  happiness  of  individuals  require  that  marriage  may 
be  dissolved.     "It  is  a  scandal  to  English  legislation,"  ob- 

1  Hahbaxd,  op.  cit,^  8d  series,  CXLVII,  1545. 

3 Thus  adultery,  if  long  persisted  in,  ripens  into  "desertion.**  Pora  detailed 
disonssion  of  "  cmelty  "  and  "  desertion  '*  according  to  definition  and  jndioial  prece- 
dent, and  particolarly  on  "  constmctiTe  "  and  "  moral  '*  cmelty,  see  Obabt,  op,  cit., 
823  ff.,  330  If.  Cf,  Bishop,  Marriaoe^  Divorce,  and  Separation,  I,  §8 1524  ff.,  especially 
1532;  Habbxbon,  op,  ciL,  138  ff. 

i^Prom  the  meaning  of  pain  inflicted  on  the  body  it  [cruelty]  has  In  recent 
years  attained  the  extended  meaning  that  includes  pain  inflicted  on  the  mind.  Cold- 
ness  and  neglect  may  now  almost  of  themseWes  constitute  such  cruelty  as,  coupled 
with  misconduct,  will  giTo  the  right  of  diToroe.  The  time  may  very  reasonably  be 
looked  forward  to  when  almost  erery  act  of  misconduct  will  in  itself  be  considered 
to  convey  such  mental  agony  to  the  izmocent  party  as  to  constitute  the  cruelty  requi- 
site under  the  Act  of  1857.  The  difference  already  is  very  marked  when  we  compare 
the  'cruelty '  of  today  with  the  thrashing  by  the  husband  that  constituted  cruelty 
thirty  years  ago.  Probably  in  those  days  the  doctrine  of  a  husband's  right  to  admin- 
ister physical  correction  to  his  wife  was  not  entirely  discredited.  Today  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  woman,  with  celerity  and  at  little  cost,  to  separate  herself  from  her  hus- 
band if  she  be  able  to  prove  that  he  is  either  a  brute  or  a  monster.  Porty  years  ago 
the  vast  majority  of  women  were  indissolubly  tied  to  their  husbands  though  the 
whole  world  knew  them  to  be  both  brutes  and  monsters.  It  is  a  great  change  in  a 
short  period."— MoNTMOBBMCT,  "  The  Changing  Status  of  a  Married  Woman,''  Law 
QuarU  Review,  XUI,  191, 192. 
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serves  Lecky,  that  divorce  "should  not  be  granted  when 
one  of  the  partners  has  been  condemned  for  some  grave 
criminal  offence  involving  a  long  period  of  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude,  or  for  wilful  and  prolonged  desertion,  or 
for  cruelty,  however  atrocious,  if  it  is  not  coupled  with  adul- 
tery. In  all  continental  legislations  which  admit  divorce  a 
catalogue  of  grave  causes  is  admitted  which  justify  it."* 

While  depriving  the  ancient  spiritual  tribunals  of  the 
monopoly  of  matrimonial  jurisdiction  which  they  had  so  long 
possessed,  Parliament  made  a  proper  concession  to  the 
scruples  of  the  regular  clergy.  By  the  act  a  divorced  person, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  is  permitted  to  marry  again  if 
he  likes;  but  a  clergyman  of  the  ^^ United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland"  is  not  compelled  to  solemnize  the  mar- 
riage. Should  he  refuse,  however,  he  cannot  legally  prevent 
a  brother-minister  of  the  establishment  from  using  his  church 
or  chapel  for  the  celebration;  and  this  last  provision  has  in 
our  own  day  become  a  standing  grievance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  denounce  such  a  celebration  as  a  ^'defilement"  of 
the  sanctuary.' 

1  Lboxt,  op.  eii.y  II,  aoe,  208. 

s  Bead,  for  instanoe,  the  complaint  of  Riirht  Ber.  O.  F.  Browne,  bishop  of 
Stepnej,  in  his  Marriage  €f  Divorced  PeraonM  in  Church:  Ttoo 8ermon§  Preached  in 
8t  PattVa  Cathedrtd  on  Feb»  IB  and  28^  3896.  The  author  seems  to  pine  for  the  good 
old  days  before  the  act  of  1857  when  "  things  were  different ; "  when,  thanks  to  the 
singular  merits  of  the  old  system,  the  "  dilBoulty  and  cost  of  a  speeial  Act  **  of  Par- 
liament made  separations  a  vinculo  very  few;  when  that  ctU  statute  had  not  yet 
caused  a  **  horrible  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  diTorce  '*  (42).  Ckmipare  LuoxocK, 
Ei&t.  of  MarriaoCy  197-200,  who  likewise  laments  the  desecration  of  the  church 
through  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  diToroed  persons;  while  he  also  con- 
demns the  alleged  **  connirance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Bngland  *'  in  the  Tiola- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  indissolubility  through  the  "  issue  of  licences  to  diToreed  per- 
sons to  remarry  from  Diocesan  Begistrars,  ostensibly  with  the  sanction  of  our  own 
Bishops.'*  He  gives  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  lower  house  of  the  York  Conro- 
cation  (1894),  which  denounces  the  two  practices  mentioned,  as  also  the  "  admission 
of  persons  who  have  entered  into  such  unions  to  Holy  Communion."  Technically 
such  a  license  is  a  ^*  disiwnsation  **  which  the  bishop  may  refuse.  It  is  often  refused, 
as  in  the  "  Instructions  issued  to  Surrogates  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  ** :  HAJoacK^s 
Marriaffc  Law^  882,  and  n.  a.  On  these  questions  see  Gbakt,  Marriage  and  FamSit 
JSekUiofw,  577-03,  giring  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
(1888),  and  the  (^onrocation  of  Canterbury  at  various  times,  as  also  from  the  opiniooa 
of  individual  bishops  and  ministers. 
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The  act  of  1867  directs  that,  before  granting  a  decree, 
the  court  shall  "satisfy  itself,  so  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  not 
only  as  to  the  facts  alleged,"  bat  also  whether  there  has 
been  any  collusion  between  the  petitioner  and  either  of  the 
respondents,  or  whether  there  is  any  bar  or  counter-charge 
against  the  petitioner.^  But  no  special  procedure  was  created 
for  making  the  inquiry  suggested,  ^'nor  could  a  stranger 
without  any  legal  private  interest  intervene."'  The  neces- 
sary machinery  for  that  purpose  was  provided  by  the  Matri- 
monial Causes  Act'  of  1860,  which  rests  upon  the  theory 
"that  the  public  is  interested  in  seeing  that  no  marriage  is 
dissolved  except  on  certain  grounds."^  Two  distinct  stages 
in  the  proceedings  for  a  dissolution  of  wedlock  are  prescribed 
If  a  sentence  of  divorce  be  rendered,  it  must  always  in  the 
first  instance  be  a  decree  nisi.  Only  after  an  interval  of  six 
months,  unless  a  shorter  time  be  set  by  the  court,  can  such 
a  decree  be  made  absolute.  In  the  meantime,  the  queen's 
proctor,  or  any  member  of  the  public,  whether  interested  in 
the  suit  or  not,  may  "intervene"  to  show  collusion  or  the 
suppression  of  material  facts;*  and  in  case  of  such  interven- 

iSOandSl  ViotM o. 82, sees. ZSHU:  StattUet  alLarge, ZCVn, 588. 

sSo  deoidad  in  Y.  v.  Y.  (1800) :  1  Swabbt  and  Tbzbtbak  Beyorff,  686-000;Gsaxt, 

■28  and  24  Viot.,  o.  144.  For  the  diaenarion  of  the  biU  see  Haitbabd,  Pari, 
Debaiet,  8d  seriea,  CLZ,  1828-81,  1734^.  Cf,  aXao  Qzjlsbon,  Le  mariage  civil  et  te 
dieor6e,822ff.;  GsABT,0!p.cttM281n.6;  Habbthon,  TheLaumiifProbaie  and  Divorce^ 
141  ff. 

4  Lord  Hannen,  In  the  celebrated  eaae  of  Crawford  o.  Crawford  (1886),  11  P.  D., 
190-68,  where  the  qaeen*8  proctor  is  allowed  to  interrene  to  prove  a  proTious  decision 
unjust.   See  also  Obabt,  op,  eit,^  257  n.  2, 262,  where  this  case  is  summarised. 

•28  and  24  Viet.,  o.  144,  sec.  7.  The  "intervener  cannot  be  the  respondent,  or 
any  one  actnallj  instigated  by  him  or  her,  or  his  or  her  nominee;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  the  intervener  may  be  (as  he  nsnally  is)  the  friend  or  relative  of  the  re- 
spondent is  no  objection.**— Gbabt,  op,  eit,,  268, 264:  Howarth  v.  Howarth  (1884), 
9  P.  D.,  218-A:  Forster  o.  Forster  (1868),  8  Swabbt  andTbibtbam,  iSesporfa,  158-6a 
The  Qoeen's  proctor  may  intervene  as  one  of  the  public.  Only  the  petitioner  can 
apply  to  have  a  decree  nin  made  absolute,  but  in  long  default  of  such  application 
the  respondent  may  ask  to  have  the  petition  dismissed.  Decrees  nin  **only  apply 
to  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage  and  not  to  judicial  separations,  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights,  or  jactitation ; "  but  by  86  Vict.,  c  31,  they  do  apply  to  nullity 
suits:  Obabt,  op,  ciL,  248, 2S0 nn.  855, 866. 
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tion  the  court  shall  deal  with  the  cause  ^*by  making  the 
decree  absolnte,  or  by  reveising  the  decree  nisif'*^  or  by  con- 
ducting further  examination,  as  ^'justice  may  require." 

Secondly,  the  present  English  law  allows  a  decree  for 
'*  judicial  separation"  with  the  "  same  force  and  the  same  con- 
sequences" as  the  former  sentence  of  divorce  a  mensa  et 
tharoj  which  is  abolished  by  the  act  of  1867.*  To  such  a 
decree  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  entitled  on  the 
ground  of  adultery,  cruelty,  or  two  years'  desertion;'  pro- 
vided no  legal  bar  to  the  petition  such  as  condonation, 
cruelty,  or  a  separation  deed,  be  established*  At  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioner,  or  when  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  war- 
rant a  decree  of  complete  divorce,  a  judicial  separation  may 
be  granted  in  a  suit  brought  for  dissolution  of  marriage.* 
After  such  separation  the  wife  is  considered  as  a  feme  sole 
with  respect  to  property,  contracts,  wrongs,  suing  and  being 
sued;  and  her  husband  is  not  liable  for  her  engagements.* 
In  place  of  the  old  action  at  law  for  "criminal  conversation" 
a  prayer  for  damage  against  the  wife's  paramour  may  be 
joined  with  the  petition  for  judicial  separation  or  for  dissolu- 
tion of  wedlock;  or  the  aggrieved  husband  may  make  sepa- 
rate application  for  indemnity.*  Adultery  thus  becomes  a 
mere  "private  injury"  and  not  a  orima  The  damage  recov- 
ered may  be  "applied  by  the  court  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  the  marriage  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife." 

120  and  21  Viot.,  o.  8S,  bmb.  7,  lA,  2S,  25,  26:  StaivteB  at  Lartfe,  XCVH,  58S, 
S84, 58S,  687.  On  the  law  for  jndieial  8ei»aTaiion  sae  Gbabt,  op.  ctt.,  662-60 ;  Habbthoit, 
The  Laum  tf  Probate  (md  Divcrce^  148-68;  Wooubt,  Divaree^  115. 

sJBy  the  Matrimonial  Caoaee  Aetof  1884,47  and  48  Vlot, o. 68, sec 6, ftdliize to 
respond  to  a  decree  for  restitution  of  oonjngal  rights,  even  for  a  less  time  than  two 
years,  is  made  equivalent  to  desertion. 

■Gbabt,  op,  eit.^  858, 864. 

^Bxoept  when  alimonj  has  been  decreed  and  is  in  arrear  the  hnshand  is  liable 
for  neeessaries  furnished  his  wife:  20  and  21  Vict,  c  86,  sees.  25,  26:  StatiUee,  at 
Larife,  XCVn,  687.   Cf,  Habbuob,  op.  cO.,  152, 16S;  Qbabt,  op.  eit,  424. 

620  and  21  Viet.,  o.  86,  sec.  88:  Stat^Om  at  Large,  ZCVn,  688.  Cf.  Mason  v. 
Mason  (1888), 8P.  D., 21-28,  C.  A.;  also  Wooubt,  iMooroe,  177; Gbabt,  op.  cU.,  864, 
256-A;  Habbthob,  op.  cO.,  182, 188. 
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When  the  wife  is  the  guilty  person  and  is  entitled  to  property 
in  possession  or  in  reversion,  the  conrt,  at  its  discretion,  may 
settle  *'such  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  the  innocent 
party,  or  on  the  children  of  the  marriage."'  The  roles, 
principles,  and  procedure  observed  in  the  old  ecclesiastical 
courts  are  to  be  followed  by  the  civil  judge  in  a  suit  for 
judicial  separation  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  statute.' 
In  the  third  place,  by  the  existing  law  provision  is  made 
for  what  is  commonly  called  "magisterial  separation."  The 
"separation  order,"  presently  to  be  considered,  is  one  of 
several  remedial  devices  introduced  by  various  statutes  in  the 
injured  wife's  behalf.  Thus  the  act  of  1867  enables  a 
woman  deserted  by  her  husband  to  apply  to  a  local  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  or,  if  she  prefer,  to  the  high  divorce 
court  of  the  kingdom,  for  an  order  to  protect  her  subse- 
quently acquired  earnings  or  property  from  being  seized  by 
him  or  any  of  his  creditors.'  By  this  "protection  order" 
the  wife  is  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  to  property  and  con- 
tracts, suing  and  being  sued,  as  if  she  had  obtained  a  decree 
of  judicial  separation.*  In  all  respects  she  is  treated  as  a 
feme  sole.  For  a  number  of  years  after  it  was  first  intro- 
duced the  protection  order  was  a  means  of  real  redress;  for 
then,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  barbarous  laws  of 
the  Middle  Ages  which  still  survived,  a  married  woman 
without  settlements  had  practically  no  property  rights  at  all 
during  her  husband's  lifetime.  Her  landed  property  at 
marriage  passed  into  his  control;  her  chattels  and  personal 

iWooLCTT,  IMvoree,  177;  20 and  21  Viet.,  o.  86,  sees.  88,  45:  BUO^An  aX  Laive^ 

xcvii,5ao,5a. 

sa>  and  21  Viet,  o.  86,  seo.  22:  BtatuUg  at  Large,  XCVII,  586;  (/.  also  Haxbzsov, 
oi>.ett.,U7. 

■  Applioation  may  be  made  to  a  polioe  or  petty  aeadonal  oonrt  and  to  the  Court 
for  DiToroe  and  Matrimonial  Caoaee  or  its  tnoooBsor,  the  Probate  and  Divorae  Divi- 
sion, or.  20  and  21  Viet.,  e.86,  eec.  21:  Btatuiea  at  Large,  XCVII,  685, 586;  alao  Obabt, 
op,  ett.,  880ff.,  425  IT. ;  HABBxaoN,  op.  eii.,  176, 177;  Glasson,  Le  mariage  cMl  ei  to 
cMvoroe,  828 :  Sbitbt,  Marriage  and  Divorce^  58. 

480  and  21  Vict.,  0.85,800. 21:  Statutei  at  Large,  XCTH^fM, 
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effects  of  every  description  became  absolutely  his;  and  she 
had  no  legal  power  to  dispose  even  of  the  wages  of  her  own 
toiL^  The  protection  order  merely  gave  the  wife  her  own, 
preventing  the  man  who  had  basely  abandoned  her  without 
making  any  provision  for  her  support  from  appropriating  the 
wages  or  the  property  which  she  might  thereafter  gain. 
More  than  this  it  did  not  do.  '^So  to  a  poor  wife  a  pro- 
tection order  was  but  litUe,  if  any,  advantage,  and  now  seems 
absolutely  useless.  For  it  did  not  relieve  her  from  cohabita- 
tion, it  did  not  compel  the  husband  to  pay  her  any  alimony, 
and  it  did  not  permit  her  to  pledge  his  credit  for  necessaries.'*' 
Since  the  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  therefore,  not- 
ably those  of  1870  and  1882,  by  which  many  of  the  worst 
evils  of  the  old  system  have  been  remedied,'  the  protection 
order  has  been  of  litUe  avaiL  Accordingly,  a  new  measure 
of  relief  was  adopted.  The  act  of  1886,*  in  case  of  desertion, 
provides  that  any  two  justices  in  petty  sessions  or  any 
stipendiary  magistrate  may  make  a  *' maintenance  order'' 
when  they  ^'are  satisfied  that  the  husband,  being  able  wholly 
or  in  part  to  maintain  his  wife  and  family  has  wilfully  refused 
and  neglected  to  do  so."  The  maintenance  order  requires 
the  husband  to  ''pay  to  the  wife  such  weekly  sum,  not 
exceeding  two  pounds,  as  the  justices  or  magistrate  may  con- 
sider to  be  in  accordance  with  his  means  and  with  any  means 
the  wife  may  have  for  her  support  and  the  support  of  her 
family;"  and  the  payment  of  the  sum  so  ordered  may  be 

1  For  a  good  mimmanr  of  the  old  law  as  to  piopertj  rights  of  married  women 
see  Olabson,  HUA,  dn  droU,  n«284;  IV,157<69;  V^IOSIT.;  VI,  182;  Gbabt,  op. ett., 
184  If. ;  and  espeoiallj  SwnrDSEBM,  **  Ueber  das  Oaterreoht  der  Ehefraa  in  England,*' 
rFJBMV,276ff. 

sGsAXT,cp.ei(.,  868,864. 

s  On  these  and  other  statates  giving  the  married  woman  eontrol  of  her  property 
see  SwniDBBBi,  cp^eit,  mil.;  Glasson,  op.  ett,  VI,inff.;  and  Montmobsiiot's 
▼aloable  artiole,  *'  The  Changing  Status  of  a  Married  Woman,"  Law  QuaH,  Review, 

xni,i92ir. 

449  and  50  Viot., o.  52.  On  the  "maintenance  order**  see  Gsaxt, op,  eit,  868, 
888-10;  Hauibov,  op.  eiU,  178, 179. 
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enforced  by  distress  or  by  imprisonment  if  necessary/  Unlike 
the  protection  order,  the  order  for  maintenance  is  not  expressly 
declared  to  be  equivalent  to  a  judicial  separation;  so  it  is 
inferred  that  a  husband  may  "  at  any  moment  terminate  the 
desertion/'  and  require  to  be  taken  back  by  the  wife  who 
will  "be  in  default"  for  refusal' 

By  the  protection  and  maintenance  orders  a  deserted  wife 
is  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  property  or  is  given 
a  just  share  in  her  delinquent  partner's  goods.  In  the 
meantime,  a  statute  of  1878  attempts  to  shield  her  from 
a  husband's  brutality  through  the  so-called  '^separation 
order."'  The  court  is  authorized  in  case  of  "aggravated 
assault,"  if  **  satisfied  that  the  future  safety  of  the  wife  is  in 
peril,"  to  order  that  she  shall  no  longer  be  bound  to  live 
with  her  husband;  that  he  shall  render  to  her  such  weekly 
alimony*  as  may  seem  just;  and  to  place  the  children  in  her 
custody.'  This  order  for  "magisterial  separation,"  as  it  is 
called,  has  the  "effect  in  all  respects  of  a  decree  of  judicial 
separation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty."  Like  the  protection, 
and  probably  also  the  maintenance,  order,  it  does  not  pre- 
clude the  wife's  right,  when  she  sees  fit,  to  apply  for  a 
judicial  separation  or  even  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage.' 

1  It  is  to  be  enforoed  as  nnder  an  order  of  aflUiation ;  bat  that  is  by  distress,  or, 
in  defanlt  of  distress,  by  imprisonment :  Obakt,  op.  ei<.,  866, 889, 416. 

SiMd.,870. 

>41  Vict.,  o.  19.  On  the  separation  order  see  Osaxt,  op,  cit.,  864  ff.,  424,  485; 
Hasbzson,  op,  cit,^  177, 178. 

4  The  weekly  amonnt  and  the  manner  of  enfbreln^  payment  are  expressed  in 
eauwtly  the  same  terms  as  later  adopted  in  the  aot  of  1886  for  the  maintenance  order. 

B  This  order,  like  that  for  maintenance,  may  be  discharged  or  varied  on  proof  of 
the  wife's  adnltery ;  and  the  weekly  snm  may  be  raried  in  amonnt  with  an  alteration 
in  the  amonnt  of  the  wife's  or  hnsband^s  means :  Qbakt,  op.  cit.,  866, 867, 869,  ffTO. 

•  "  If  the  hnsband  goes  ont  of  the  Jnrisdiction  and  leaves  no  tangible  goods  that 
are  physically  seisable,  the  wife  is  without  remedy,  howerer  large  be  the  husband's 
property  in  stocks  and  shares,  etc.,  or  by  way  of  interest  nnder  a  settlement."  She 
may  then  apply  for  a  judicial  separation  or  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  when  "  she 
will  obtain  alimony  in  the  usual  way;  and  this  will  be  indeed  her  only  effectual 
eonrse  if)  the  husband  absconds."— Osaxt,  op,  ciC,  867.  Compare  Gillet  v.  Oillet 
(1889),  14  P.  D.,  158. 
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OHAFFEB  XII 

OBUGATORT  CIVIL  MABIOAGE  IN  THB  NEW  ENGLAND 

COLONIES 

[BiBuoGRAFHioAL  NoTB  XII.— For  this  chapter  a  large  quantity  of 
files  and  reoorda  of  Maaaachaaetts  colonial  and  proyincial  courts  has 
been  examined.  In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Courts  for  Middlesex 
county  (Cambridge)  have  been  used  the  BeeanU  of  the  County  Cknart 
for  Middlesex,  1619^  i  vols.,  MSS.  folio,  VoL  II  missing;  supplemented 
by  the  Files  of  the  County  Court  for  Middlesex,  1665-09;  and  followed 
by  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Oenerai  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for 
Middlesex,  1682-1822, 9  vols.,  MSS.  folio,  the  ninth  volume  containing 
also  Beeords  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Oenerai  Sessions  of  the  Peaee^ 
October  1686,  to  March«  1688.  In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  (Boston)  have  likewise  been 
examined  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Oenerai  Sessionsof  the  Peace, 
1702-32,  4  vols.,  MSS.  folio,  with  a  fifth  volume  of  fragments,  1738-80; 
the  Minute  Books  of  the  Court  of  Oenerai  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
January  3,  1743,  to  August  3,  1773,  5  vols.,  MSS.  folio;  the  Records 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and  Oenerai 
Ooal  Delivery  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1692-1780,  33 
vols.,  MSS.  fdio,  VoL  II  containing  also  the  records  of  certain  courts 
during  the  Andros  period,  1686-87;  and  the  Early  Court  Files  of 
Suffolk,  1629-1800 — being  papers  of  colonial  and  provincial  courts  held 
in  Suffolk  county,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  held  in  the 
several  counties,  and  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  prior  to  last 
century,  with  miscellaneous  papers,  the  whole  collection  comprising 
several  hundred  volumes,  of  which  only  those  for  the  period  1629-1730 
have  been  covered  by  this  investigation.  Careful  examination  has  also 
been  made  of  the  MSS.  folio  volume  of  Records  of  the  County  Court 
of  Suffolk,  October  1671,  to  April,  1680,  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston 
AthenflBum. 

Very  important  are  the  published  Colonial  Records  of  Plymouth 
(Boston,  1865-61);  Massachusetts  Bay  (Boston,  1863-54);  New  Haven 
(Hartford,  1867-58);  Connecticut  (Hartford,  1860-87);  Rhode  Island 
(Providence,  1866  ff.);  and  the  Provincial,  Town,  and  State  Papers  of 
New  Hampshire  (Concord,  1867-83). 

The  necessary  complement  of  the  records  is  of  course  found  in  the 
various  compilations  of  statutes.  For  Massachusetts  it  has  seemed 
beet  to  cite  by  preference  Whitmore*s  fine  facsimile  edition  of  the 
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CoUmial  Laws  (Vol.  I,  1000-72,  Boeton,  1887;  VoL  II,  1672-88,  Boston, 
1889),  which  should  be  used  in  connection  with  his  Bibliographical 
Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  1630-^  (Boston, 
1890);  and  Ames  and  Goodell's  Acts  and  JSesdves  (5  vols.,  Boston,  1889- 
88),  which  with  the  three  supplementary  volumes  (Boston,  1892-96), 
cover  the  period  of  the  provincial  charter  and  carry  us  beyond  the 
Revolution.  The  following  original  digests  have  also  been  employed: 
The  Book  of  the  General  Lawes  and  Libertyes  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  (Boston,  1680);  The  General  Laws  and  Liberties  (Boston,  1872) 
—  these  two  earliest  codes  being  those  reprinted  by  Whitmore;  Acts 
and  Laws,  1892-1714  (Boston,  1714);  Acts  and  Laws,  1692-1765  (Boston, 
1789);  Acts  and  Laws  (Boston,  1759);  and  the  collection  entitled  Char- 
ters  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  (Boston,  1814).  The  first  digests  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut 
plimtations  are  comprised  in  Trumbull*s  True  Blue  Laws  (EUirtford, 
1876).  There  is  also  a  reprint  of  the  Code  of  1650,  to  which  is  added 
extracts  from  Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  New  Haven  Colony 
commonly  called  Blue  Laws  (Hartford,  1822);  and  a  facsimile  reprint 
of  The  Book  of  the  General  Laws  of  1673  (Hartford,  1865).  For  the 
eighteenth  century  we  have  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  his  Majesties  Colony 
of  Connecticut  in  New  England  (New  London,  1715);  Acts  and  Laws 
of  his  Majesties  English  Colony  of  Connecticut  (New  London,  1750); 
Acts  and  Laws  (New  Haven,  1789);  and  the  Acts  and  Laws  (New 
London,  1784).  Tot  New  Hampshire,  the  '* Province  Laws"  published 
in  VoL  VIII  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  Collections; 
the  Acts  and  Laws  passed  by  the  General  Court  or  Assembly,  1696- 
1725  (Boston,  1728);  the  Acts  and  Laws  (Portsmouth,  1761);  and  the 
Acts  and  Laws,  1696-1771  (Pbrtsmouth,  1771),  have  been  cited.  To 
follow  the  tangled  thread  of  Rhode  Island  legislation  on  any  subject  is 
a  perplexing  task;  but  the  development  of  the  written  marriage  law 
may  be  traced  witlx  tolerable  clearness  in  the  published  digests.  See 
Staples*s  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Assembly  ....  and  the 
Code  adopted  by  that  Assembly  in  1647  (Providence,  1847);  Rider's 
facsimile  reprint  of  the  code  of  1706,  entitled  Laws  and  Acts  of  his 
Majesties  Colony  of  Ehode  Island,  1636-1705  (Providence,  1896);  his 
facsimile  reprint  of  the  code  of  1719,  entitled  The  Charter  and  the 
Laws  of  his  Majesties  Colony  of  Ehode-Island  in  America  (Providence 
1895);  also  the  original  Acts  and  Laws  (Newport,  1730);  with  Rider's  fac- 
simile reprint,  entitled  Supplementary  Pages  to  the  Digest  of  1730  (Provi- 
dence, [1898]);  the  original  folio  editions  of  the  Acts  and  Laws  dated 
respectively  1745, 1752, 1767  (Newport);  and  Gregory's  facsimile  reprint 
of  the  compilation  of  1772,  entitled  Acts  and  Laws  ....  passed  since 
the  Revision  in  June  1767  (Providence,  1893).  The  Plymouth  codes  are 
printed  in  VoL  XI  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  that  colony;  and  they  are 
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giTen  in  oonvenient  fonn  in  Brigham's  Compaetf  with  the  Charter  and 
Laws  of  New  Plymouth  (BoBtx>n,  1836). 

Original  material  has  also  been  gleaned  from  the  OoUeetionB 
(Boston^  1805-97)  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  (Boston,  1879  ff.);  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
(Boston,  1856);  Winthrop*B  History  of  New  England,  1630-49  (Boston, 
1863);  Hutchinson's  Historifo/JrcMMicftiMetta,  1628-1774  (VoL  I,  Salem, 
1795;  Vol.  II,  Boston,  1796;  Vol.  ni,  London,  1828);  Cotton  Mather's 
Magnolia  Christi  Americana  (Hartford,  1820);  Increase  Mather's 
Ansu)er  of  Several  Ministers  (Boston,  1696),  on  marriage  with  wife's 
sister;  The  Andros  Tracts  (Boston,  1868-74);  Tonng's  Cfhronicles  of 
the  PUgHms,  160^25  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1844);  Historical  CoUecUons  of 
the  Essex  InsHtuie  (Salem,  1896);  Lechford's  NoU-Booh,  1638-11  (Cam- 
bridge, 1885),  idem.  Plain  Dealing  (Boston,  1867);  reprinted  also  in 
ZMass.  Hist  8oc.  Collections,  III;  Dunton's  I4fe  and  Errors  (West- 
minster, 1818);  his  Letters  from  New-England  (Prince  Society,  Bos- 
ton, 1867);  the  ''Town  Records  of  Boston,"  1634-1777;  and  the  ''Town 
Records  of  Dorchester,"  both  in  the  Beports  of  the  Boston  Becord 
Commission:  "Town  Records  of  Salem,"  1634-^,  in  VoL  IX  of  Hist 
CoU.  Essex  Inst.;  especially  Sewall's  "Diary,"  in  6  Mass.  Hist  Co^^ 
V,  VI,  Vn  (Boston,  187a-80);  and  his  "Letter-Book,"  in  6  Mass.  Hist 
Con.,  I,  II  (Boston,  1886),  both  of  which  afford  a  wealth  of  illustration 
for  almost  every  phase  of  wedding  and  other  social  customs. 

Among  recent  writings  relating  to  the  general  subject  most  impor- 
tant are  Shirley,  "Early  Jurisprudence  of  New  Hampshire,"  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  Hamp.  Hist  Society,  1876-84  (Concord,  1885); 
Earle,  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England  (New  York,  1894); 
Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1620-1789 
(Boston,  1891);  Goodwin,  Pilgrim  B^^mblic  (Boston,  1888);  Howe, 
PuritonJiepii&lie  (Indianapolis,  1899);  Arnold,  History  of  Bhode  Island 
(New  York,  1874);  Friedberg,  Eheschliessung  (Leipzig,  1865);  Cook, 
"Marriage  Celebration  in  the  Colonies,"  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXI 
(Boston,  1888);  Bishop,  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation  (Chicago, 
1891);  Lodge,  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  (New  York,  1882); 
Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut  (New  Haven,  1818);  Hollister,  J7i8- 
tory  of  Connecticut  (Hartford,  1857);  Atwater,  History  of  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven  (New  Haven,  1881);  Freeman,  History  of  Cape  Cod 
(Boston,  1869);  Bailey,  Historical  Sketches  of  Andover  (Boston,  1880); 
Bliss,  Side  Glimpses  from  the  Colonial  Meeting-House  (Boston,  1896); 
idem,  Ck)lonial  Times  on  Buzzard's  Bay  (Boston,  1888);  Brooks,  The 
Olden  Time  Series:  The  Days  of  the  Spinning-Wheel  in  New  Eng- 
land (Boston,  1886);  articles  by  Scudder,  Whitmore,  Edes,  McKenzie, 
Morse, and  Goddaid,  in  Memorial  History  of  Boston  (Boston,  1882-83); 
and  Newhall,  Ye  Great  and  General  Court  (Lynn,  1897). 
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DluBtratiye  material  has  likewiae  been  gathered  from  a  large 
number  of  writers,  among  whom  are  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England 
(Boston,  1888-90);  Carlier,  Le  mortage  aux  UtaU-Unia  (Paris,  1800); 
Oliver,  Puritan  Commonwealth  (Boston,  1866);  Doyle,  English  Colonies 
(New  York,  1882-87);  Ellis,  Puritan  Age  (Boston,  1888);  Dexter,  Con- 
gregationalism (New  York,  1880);  Bacon,  Genesis  of  the  New  England 
Churches  (New  York,  1874);  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire 
(Dover,  1812);  Green,  Short  History  of  Bhode  Island  (Providence, 
1877);  Sanford,  History  of  Connecticut  (Hartford,  1888);  Hawthorne, 
OrandfaUier's  Chair  (Boston,  1893);  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Hol- 
land^ England,  and  Am/erica  (New  York,  1892);  Hfldreth,  History  of 
the  United  States  (New  York,  1882);  Snow,  History  of  Boston  (Boston, 
1824);  Shurtleff,  Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Boston 
(Boston,  1872);  Oilman,  The  Story  of  Boston  (New  York,  1889);  Drake 
(S.  O.),  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston  (Boston,  1854);  Drake  (S. 
A.),  Old  Landmarks  of  Boston  (Boston,  1889);  Drake  (S.  A.),  The  Mak- 
ing of  New  England  (New  York,  1887);  Prime,  Along  New  England 
Boads  (New  York,  1892);  Read,  in  the  Collections  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society,  No.  2  (Taunton,  1880);  and  Brigham,  in  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Mass.  Hist  Society,  IV. 

Among  the  works  drawn  upon  in  the  treatment  of  special  topics 
are  Stiles*s  Bundling  (Albany,  1871);  supplemented  by  his  History 
of  Windsor  (New  York,  1859);  and  the  very  suggestive  paper  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Some  Phases  of  Sexual  Morality  and  Church 
Discipline  in  Colonial  New  England,  reprinted  from  the  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Proceedings,  June,  1891  (Cambridge,  1891);  while  there  is  an  inter- 
esting passage  relating  to  the  same  custom  in  Bumaby's  Travels 
through  the  Middle  Settlements  in  North  America,  1759-00  (London, 
1796);  as  also  a  characteristic  reference  in  Irving*s  Knickerbocker  His- 
tory of  New  York  (Philadelphia,  1871).  For  the  first  time  the  history 
of  the  stigma  of  the  ** scarlet  letter'*  has  been  treated  from  the 
sources  in  Davis's  careful  monograph.  The  Law  of  Adultery  and 
Ignominious  Punishments  (Worcester,  1895).  In  connection  with  the 
influence  of  the  Levitical  law  on  the  New  England  conception  of 
marriage  and  the  family,  Amram's  The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce  (Phila- 
delphia, 1896),  and  Mielziner's  The  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce  (Cincinnati,  1884)  are  important  Of  most  service  for  the 
legal  character  of  New  England  slave  marriages  are  Moore's  Notes 
on  the  History  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts  (New  York,  1866);  his 
**  Slave  Marriages  in  Massachusetts,"  in  the  HistoriceU  Magazine, 
XV  (1869),  containing  a  significant  ritual  used  by  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
minister  at  Andover,.  1710-71;  and  Steiner's  **  History  of  Slavery  in 
Connecticut,"  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  XI  (Baltimore, 
1883).    The  originality  of  the  system  of  civil  registration  created  by 
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the  New  England  settlerB  is  appreciated  by  Knczynski,  *'The  Regis- 
tration Laws  in  the  Colonies  of  Massachasetts  Bay  and  New  Plymouth,'* 
in  Pvblieationa  of  ike  Am.  StaHatical  A»8^  VH,  66-73  (Boston,  1901). 
Bee  also  Bibliographical  Note  XV.] 

I.     THB  MAGISTBATB  8UPBB8BDBS  THB  PBIB8T  AT  THB  NUPTIALS 

Thb  continnity  of  English  law  and  custom  in  the  New 
England  colonies  is  not  more  striking  than  the  innovation. 
First  of  all  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  planting  of  new 
states  in  the  wilderness  should  not  have  afforded  to  thought- 
ful men  a  rare  opportunity  for  freeing  themselves  from  the 
trammels  of  antiquated  methods  and  traditions  which  the 
"inertia  of  vested  interests"  might  yet  for  ages  sustain  in 
the  native  land.  In  some  instances  the  influences  of  a  new 
and  primitive  environment  might  cause  an  unconscious  return 
to  the  practices  of  earlier  days.  Religious  and  ecclesiastical 
ideas  must  necessarily  play  the  leading  part.  In  fact,  the 
zeal  ¥dth  which  the  Pioneers  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  proscribed  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  churches  has  had  much  to  do  ¥dth  the  character  of 
civil  institutions  in  the  United  States.  On  the  part  even  of 
the  Puritan  there  was  thus  sometimes  a  strong  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  temporal  power  in  matters  hitherto  regarded  as 
exclusively  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  sway 
of  the  so-called  theocracy  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven 
tended,  sometimes  inadvertently,  to  foster  the  growth  of  the 
American  idea  of  complete  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Thereby  the  forces  of  local  self-government  were  quickened. 
Thus  for  a  time  the  town-meeting  and  the  congregation  were 
practically  one  and  the  same ;  but  authority  was  exercised  in 
the  name  of  the  lay  township  and  not  in  that  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical parish.  So  also  the  probate  of  wills,  the  administra- 
tion of  estates,  the  exercise  of  chancery  jurisdiction,^  and  the 

xin  Manaehuaetts  the  ommtj  ocmrts  had  an  eqtdtj  Jnriadietion;  Mam.  OoL 
See.,  V,  477, 478;  Aet»  and  JteM>foe»,  1, 7R,  856 ;  Washbubn,  Judicial  Hi$t.  ef  Mam,,  84, 
106, 167;  HowABD,  Locai  OmtL  Hitt.,  1, 880, 881.  See  the  able  article  by  Woodbuw, 
"Chanoery  In  MaasaohiuettB,'*  Law  Quarlerly  Bariew  (London,  1880),  V,  VKy-». 
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supervision  of  primary  and  secondary  education^  were  taken 
oat  of  the  hands  of  the  church  and  vested  mainly  in  the 
local  community.  The  process  of  secularization  in  legal 
functions  proceeded  vdth  rapid  strides. 

In  no  respect  was  the  change  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
administration  of  matrimonial  law  and  in  the  conception  of 
the  marriage  contract.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
our  ancestors  anticipated  the  thought  and  the  legislation  of 
the  mother-country  by  more  than  two  hundred  years.*  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century — and  ever  since  the  thirteenth — English  marriage 
law  was  in  an  anomalous  and  most  chaotic  state.  The  Refor- 
mation in  England  had  brought  no  real  change  in  the  canoni- 
cal conception  of  the  form  of  wedlock,  though  its  sacramental 
nature  was  denied.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  church  at  the 
demand  of  the  state  trying  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
to  secure  publicity  by  requirement  of  banns,  parental  con- 
sent, and  registration;  on  the  other  was  the  "irregular"  or 
common-law  marriage,  entered  into  without  any  of  these 
safeguards,  by  mere  private  agreement;  and  the  validity  of 
the  latter  was  not  squarely  impeached  by  the  church,  though 
the  disregard  of  the  priestly  office  was  punished  by  spiritual 
censure.     All  this  is  changed  in  the  colonies.     In  place  of 

1  An  important  epoeh  in  the  history  of  social  prosress  is  reaehed  when  oor  New 
Bnsland  ancestors  recognised  the  support  of  popular  education  as  a  proper  function 
of  local  government.  The  event  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  led  the 
development  of  thought  in  the  mother-country  by  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  However,  the  primary  motive  of  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1647  f6r  the  establish- 
ment of  elementary  and  grammar  schools  was  to  provide  religious  knowledge.  **  It 
being  one  cheif e  p*iect  of  y*  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge 
of  y«  Scriptures,  as  in  form*  times  by  keeping  yn  in  an  unknowne  tongue,  so  in 
these  lattr  times  by  p'swading  from  y«  use  of  tongues,  yt  so  at  least  y«  true  senoe  A 
wi^ntTig  of  y«  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers, 
yt  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  y*  grave  of  or  f athn  in  ye  church  A  ooffionwealth,** 
etc— ifaM.CM.Bec.,n,an.  OT.  also  Howabd,  local  CoimI.  Hisl.,  I,  tt-TO;  and  tdem, 
"The  State  University  in  America,*'  AOantie  IfontMy,  LXVH  (1881),  SS2  ff. 

'Many  of  the  enactments  of  the  colonies  are  described  by  Lord  CampbeU  as 
"  anticipating  and  going  beyond  most  of  the  salutary  amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  reigns  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria."^  Goodwin,  Pilarim  BepubUe, 
7SL 
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confnsion  and  complexity  is  found  simplicity.  In  New  Eng- 
land particularly  civil  rites,  civil  registration,  and  uniform 
theory  of  marriage  tend  at  once  to  prevent  the  manifold  evils 
growing  out  of  a  lax  or  uncertain  law.  The  conception  of 
wedlock  which  existed  there  from  the  beginning  was  identical 
with  that  which  later  found  expression  in  the  writings  of 
Milton  and  the  legislation  of  Cromwell.  Marriage  was 
declared  to  be,  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  civil  contract  in  which 
the  intervention  of  a  priest  was  unnecessary  and  out  of  place. 

Gbvemor  Winthrop,  in  commenting  upon  *'a  great  mar- 
riage to  be  solemnized  at  Boston,"  in  1647,  expresses  the 
sentiment  prevailing  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  a 
century  after  the  settlement.  The  bridegroom  was  "of 
Hingham,  Mr.  Hubbard's^  church,"  and  the  latter  ''was 
procured  to  preach  and  came  to  Boston  to  that  end.  But 
the  magistrates,  hearing  of  it,  sent  to  him  to  forbear.  The 
reasons  were,  1.  for  that  his  spirit  had  been  discovered  to  be 
averse  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  and  he  was 
a  bold  man,  and  would  speak  his  mind.  2.  we  were  not 
willing  to  bring  in  the  English  custom  of  ministers  perform- 
ing the  solemnity  of  marriage,  which  sermons  at  such  times 
might  induce,  but  if  any  ministers  were  present  and  would 
bestow  a  word  of  exhortation,  etc,  it  was  permitted."*  The 
last  remark  reminds  us  of  the  benediction  of  the  early 
Christian  priest,  who,  like  the  Puritan,  discriminated  between 
the  religious  act  and  the  marriage.  Sermons,  however,  were 
originally  proscribed  at  the  nuptials,  though  they  were 
permitted  at  the  betrothaL' 

The  early  colonial  laws,  generally,  required  that  all 
marriages  should  be  celebrated  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 

1  Peter  "Hobart":  Goodwin,  PUgrim  Republic,  tM;  BiXTUt,  OonffregaUonal' 
iim,  458  n.  106;  Touno,  Chronielm  qf  the  PUgrime,  MS  n.  2. 

1 WXHTHBOP,  HiHory  of  New  Xnoland  (ed.  Savaob,  1858),  n,  882  (818). 

'See  especially  Dixtxb,  Oongreffiitiondlienij  458,  who  has  pointed  ont  the  error 
of  Mr.  Sarage  (Wxmthbop,  HUL  qf  New  JAi^land,  II,  888  n.  2)  in  oonfosing  the  nop* 
iials  with  the ''  oontraotion." 
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or  other  magistrate,  sometimes  under  penalty  of  nnllity  for 
those  solemnized  in  any  other  way.'  Where  no  statutory 
provision  to  the  contrary  existed  the  common-law  marriage 
by  private  consent  was  valid/  The  question  now  arises  as 
to  the  causes  which  determined  the  establishment  of  civil 
marriage  in  the  New  England  colonies.  Was  it  set  up  in 
imitation  of  the  practice  in  Holland?  Did  it  come  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  general  tendency  of  Protestant,  and 
especially  of  Puritan,  thought?  Or  was  it  perhaps  the 
product  of  both  influences  combined?  Already  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  colonial  historians  were  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  it.  Thus  Governor  Hutchinson  makes 
a  difficulty  of  understanding  why  the  lay  celebration  was 
introduced.  ^'Their  laws  concerning  marriage  and  divorce,^' 
he  says,  ''are  somewhat  singular.  I  suppose  there  had  been 
no  instance  of  a  marriage,  lawfully  celebrated,  by  a  layman 
in  England,  when  they  left  it.  I  believe  there  was  no 
instance  of  marriage  by  a  clergyman  after  they  arrived, 
during  their  charter;  but  it  was  always  done  by  a  magis- 
trate, or  by  persons  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
....  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  so  sudden  a 
change,  especially  as  there  was  no  established  form  of  the 
marriage  covenant." ' 

On  the  other  hand.  Governor  Bradford  believed  that  the 
civil  celebration  was  introduced  by  the  Pilgrims  directly 

1  The  fact  that  ministers  as  such  were  not  aUowed  to  celebrate  in  New  England 
nntil  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centory  is,  of  oonrse,  weU  known  to  students. 
Very  many,  however,  who  now  insist  on  the  religions  ceremony  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  so  reputable  a  writer  as  Auoustb 
Cabldbb,  speaking  of  the  "Emigrants  dans  la  Nonvelle  Angleterre,"  declaring  that 
marriage  "  se  formait  sous  les  yeux  et  aveo  Tapprobation  du  chef  de  famiUe ;  il  6tait 
consacr6  par  le  pasteur ;  d*aprto  les  prescriptions  impdratives  de  la  loi,  mais  surtont 
pour  ob6ir  ik  la  conscience  d^an  devoir  religieuz.'*— I<e  manage  aux  J^tott-Dnu,  8, 9. 

3BZ8HOP,  Marriaoey  Divorce^  and  Sep.,  I,  178,  178;  Fbzedbkbo,  EhetehUeuuno% 
471, 472. 

s  HuTOHDreoH,  Hitt.  of  Mau,,  I,  302.  Compare  Cook,  *'  Mar.  Celebration  in  the 
Colonies/*  Atlantic  MontMyy  LXI,  351,  who,  following  Hntchinson,  thinks  that  the 
ooloniste  instituted  "a  form  of  marriage  celebration  unique  in  modem  times.*' 
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from  Holland.  The  first  marriage  in  Plymouth  Plantation 
— that  of  Edward  Winslow  and  Susannah  White' — occurred 
on  May  12  (22),  1621.  This,  he  declares  "according  to  y* 
laudable  custome  of  y®  Low-Cuntries,  in  which  they  had 
lived,  was  thought  most  requisite  to  be  performed  by  the 
magistrate,  as  being  a  civill  thing,  upon  which  many  questions 
aboute  inheritances  doodepende,  with  other  things  mostproper 
to  their  cognizans,  and  most  consonante  to  y®  scriptures, 
Buth  4,  and  no  wher  found  in  y®  gospell  to  be  layed  on  y* 
ministers  as  a  part  of  their  office.  '  This  decree  or  law  about 
marriage  was  published  by  y®  State  of  y®  Low-Cuntries 
An^:  1690.  That  those  of  any  religion,  after  lawfull  and 
open  publication,  coming  before  y®  magistrats  in  y®  Town  or 
Stat-house,  were  to  be  orderly  (by  them)  married  one  to 
another.'  Petits  Hist,  fol:  1029.  And  this  practiss  hath 
continued  amongst,  not  only  them,  but  hath  been  followed 
by  all  y®  famous  churches  of  Christ  in  these  parts  to  this 
time,— An«:  1646."' 

The  testimony  of  Bradford  must,  indeed,  command  our 
earnest  attention,  though  in  the  matter  of  dates  he  is  appar- 
ently misled  by  his  authority.  For,  as  already  seen,*  two  of 
the  Netherland  provinces  had  established  civil  marriage  as 
early  as  1580;  while  it  was  not  extended  to  them  all  until 
seventy-six  years  later.  Nor  is  the  mere  fact  that,  seemingly 
without  discussion,  civil  marriage  was  adopted  by  Massachu- 
setts and  her  daughter-colonies,  as  well  as  by  Plymouth, 
necessarily  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  of  origin,  though 
it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  which  must  be  carefully 

1  On  this  marriagQ  see  also  Goodwin,  Pilgrim  Bepublic,  181 ;  Shislst,  *^  Early 
Jnrispnideiice  of  New  Hampahire,*'  Proeda,  New  Hamp,  Hiti.  8oc.  (1876^,  909; 
Baoon,  GenesU  of  the  New  Englcmd  ChMrckes,  8HM1;  TouMO,  Chroniclei  of  the 
IHIgrimBttOi. 

sBbadvobo,  HUi,  of  PlymoutK,  IQl.  The  work  mentioned  by  Bradford,  aocord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Deane,  "ia  probably  La  grande  Cfhronique  ancienne  et  modeme  de 
HoOand,  X^lande,  Weg^fri$e,  Utrecht,  Ac.,  by  Jean-Frangois  le  Petit,  leoi,  and  1811." 
— ^Bbadtobd,  op,  ctt.,  icn,  note  by  the  editor. 

>Seechap.  z,  sec.  i. 
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oonsidered.  For  the  New  England  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
alike  were  simply  doing  what  their  brethren  did  a  few  years 
after  when  they  found  their  opportunity  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth.  If  America  owes  the  institution  of  ciyil 
marriage  to  Holland,  it  is  so  not  merely  because  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Scrooby  congregation  at  Leyden,  but  because 
of  the  profound  influence  which  Dutch  Puritanism  exerted 
upon  the  Puritanism  of  England  for  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Spanish  and  Tudor  persecutions  began.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  in  various  ways  Dutch  ideas  made  them- 
selves felt  in  the  remarkable  legislative  and  constitutional 
experimentation  of  Cromwell's  reign.'  Moreover,  the  argu- 
ment is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
English  Beformation,  unlike  Luther  and  his  followers,  do 
not  seem  to  have  raised  a  single  voice  in  favor  of  the  lay 
ceremony. 

Nevertheless,  though  Dutch  custom  undoubtedly  fur- 
nished a  direct  precedent  which  should  not  be  ignored,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  without  the  influence  of  Holland 
the  early  establishment  of  civil  marriage  in  New  England 
was  inevitable.  It  was  required  by  the  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism. Under  favorable  conditions,  which  New  England  did 
and  old  England  did  not  afford,  it  was  sure  to  arise  as  a  con- 
sequence of  rejecting  the  sacramental  theory  of  wedlock* 
There  is  another  factor  of  the  problem  which  must  be 
reckoned  with.  The  New  England  Puritans  were  steeped 
to  the  marrow  in  Hebraism;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 

1  The  evidence  f6r  the  inflnenoe  of  Holland  npon  BngUsh  and  Amerioan  instita- 
tiona  is  presented  in  Campbbll,  TheJPwritan  in  Holland,  Bnglattd^  and  Ameriea 
(New  York,  1882),  an  aUe  and  timely  work,  calling  attention  to  many  facta  strangely 
neglected  hj  prcTioos  writers,  bnt  too  sweeping  in  its  general  conolnsion  that  Ameri- 
can law  and  institutions,  in  their  essential  characteristics,  are  not  Anglo-Saxon,  Imt 
Dutch.  For  the  interrelations  of  the  Puritans  in  Bn^iand  and  HoUand  see  especially 
op.caMl,485ff.;II,44ff. 

9  At  a  very  early  day  the  "BngHsh  Separatists  are  fdond  advocating  ciiil  mar* 
riage :  see  Baoov,  Qenmit  nf  tht  New  England  ClinrvAct,  107,  who  states  Gieenwood*8 
▼lew  (1587). 
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the  growth  of  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  lay  marriage  was  fos- 
tered by  the  example  of  the  Jewish  law.*  It  is  vain  to  apolo- 
gize for  them  on  the  ground  that  nnder  the  influence  of  the 
Mosaic  code  they  really  regarded  the  officiating  magistrate 
as  the  "minister  of  God.''  In  his  ^'judicial"  capacity  the 
magistrate  may,  indeed,  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  divine 
agent'  That  is  the  well-known  casuistry  by  which  Luther 
and  the  early  Protestants  persuaded  themselves  that  abso- 
lute divorce  through  the  temporal  court  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  scriptural  precepts.'  But  it  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose 
that  the  seventeenth-century  Puritan  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  rejected  the  priestly  ceremony.  Doubtless  he  did  not 
forget  that  marriage  from  its  social  and  ethical  sides  is  some- 
thing higher  than  a  mere  civil  contract  Yet  for  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  settlement  so  intent  was  he  in  em- 
phasizing its  secular  character  that  in  the  statutes  the  words 
"holy"  or  "sacred"  as  applied  to  it  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
appear.  "  Honorable"  or  some  similar  epithet  is  the  strong- 
est term  usually  employed.  Even  the  publication  of  banns, 
as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  was  at  first  ordinarily  required  to 
be  made,  not  on  the  sabbath,  but  at  public  "lecture"  or  on 
training  day.* 

The  difference  between  the  colonists  and  their  Anglican 
adversaries  in  this  regard  is  brought  out  in  an  interesting 
way  through  the  experience  of  Edward  Winslow,  whose 
second  marriage  has  just  been  mentioned.  In  1684  he  was 
sent  on  public  business  to  England,  where,  partly  in  the 
interest  of  Merry-Mount  Morton,  Mason,  and  Sir  Ferdinando 

1  See  860.  iT,  below.  a  Bllib,  PuHtan  Age,  185.  'See  ohap.  xi,  seo.  11. 

4  Bat  pablleation  of  banns  on  the  sabbath  was  not  oidinarilj  prohibited,  the 
laws  bein«  nsnally  silent  as  to  that,  while  naming  other  days.  Probably  in  some 
towns  from  the  beginning  sabbath  publication  may  have  been  onstomary,  as  it  was, 
apparently,  at  AndoTor:  Bazlbt,  HUt.  Bketchee  cf  Andover,  75.  Cf,  Baoon,  OenetU 
cf  the  New  Enffiand  ChnreheB,  899-41,  who  also  seems  to  mlsai»prehend  the  attitude 
of  the  Separatist  and  Puritan  in  his  anxiety  to  show  that  early  New  England  mar* 
riagea  were  not "  godless.** 
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Gorges,  he  was  acoosed  by  Archbishop  Laud — whose  scheme 
for  setting  up  a  goyemor-general  and  a  bishop  in  the  colo- 
nies seemed  likely  to  be  frustrated  by  Winslow's  petition 
relative  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Dutch — of 
^'teaching  in  y^  church  publicUy,"  and  of  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  latter  offense  he  had  committed 
in  his  capacity  as  magistrata  In  reply  to  the  charge  he 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  colonists  were  *' neces- 
sitated so  to  doe,  having  for  a  long  time  togeather  at  first  no 
minister;  besids,  it  was  no  new-thing,  for  he  had  been  so 
maried  him  selfe  in  Holland,  by  y®  magistrats  in  their  statt- 
house/'*  But  "with  more  courage  and  candor  than  caution, 
he  proceeded  to  defend  the  practice  on  its  merits,  declaring 
that  he  knew  no  scriptural  ground  for  confining  this  office  to 
the  clergy ;  while  from  the  relations  which  marriage  often 
had  to  property  and  to  business  obligations,  there  seemed 
good  reason  for  making  it  a  civil  contract,  as  in  Holland.''* 
As  a  consequence  Winslow  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  for 
seventeen  weeks.' 

It  appears  certain,  then,  that  in  the  two  older  colonies 
the  lay  ceremony  was  invariably  required  from  the  begin- 
ning.* But  in  neither  case  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
any  direct  legislation  on  the  subject  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
were  there  no  prudential  reason,*  a  positive  legal  sanction 
may  well  have  been  deemed  superfluous  while  public  opinion 
was  so  sensitive  and  so  united.  The  first  extant  order  of 
the  general  court  of  Plymouth  requiring  celebration  before 

1  Bbadvobd,  HiMt.  of  PMimoviXK  Pkmto<iofh  827-aO. 
9  GooDwnr,  FiMnim  BepvMic^  SSe. 

•  Of,  Palfbbt,  Hi«<.  cflSew  BngUtnd,  1, 54S. 

*  Wbbdkn,  Bee.  and  8oe,  HigU  <tf  New  Engkmdt  I,  217  ff.,  l&as  Bome  interaatlDff 
^Leanings  on  the  oivil  oontraot. 

ft^* To  make  a  lawthat  maniase  should  not  be  solemnised  by  ministers  is  repugn 
nant  to  the  laws  of  England;  bat  to  bring  it  a  enstom  hj  practioe  f6r  the  magistrata 
to  perform  it  Is  by  no  law  made  repugnant."— Winthbop,  Hist,  of  If  mo  XngUmA^  H, 
813,814(882).    QT.  Coox,  in  Atlantic  ifontfc^,  LXI,  861. 
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a  ciyil  officer  was  passed,  it  is  said/  in  1671.  But  in  this 
jniisdiction,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  assistants  or  "magis- 
trates** had  always  exercised  this  function;  and  it  had  long 
been  the  custom  for  the  general  court  to  appoint  com- 
missioners in  the  particular  towns  to  join  persons  in  mar- 
riage.' The  earliest  statute  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  the 
celebration  is  the  act  of  1646,  providing  "that  no  person 
whatsoever  in  this  Jurisdiction,  shall  joyne  any  persons 
together  in  Marriage,  but  the  Magistrate,  or  such  other  as 
the  General  Court,  or  Court  of  Assistants  shal  Authorize  in 
such  place,  where  no  Magistrate  is  neer.'**  In  practice  the 
last  provision  of  this  act  was  carried  out  in  various  ways. 
Thus,  for  example,  any  citizen  might  be  appointed  for  a 
particular  town  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court*  Or,  in 
absence  of  the  regular  officer,  a  commission  might  be  issued 

XBy  Bbiohaic,  Mem,  HUt.  8oe,  ProeeedingB,  IV,  28S,  284.  In  general  on  oivU 
marriage  In  New  England  see  Lbohvobd,  Plain  DeaUng  (Boston,  1867),  86, 87,  or  in 
8  Mam.  Hi$t,  Oolk,  UI,  94;  DuMTON,  Life  and  Erron  (1686),  in  2  Moat.  Hitt.  CoU., 
U;  Mem,  Hist,  cf  BotUm,  1, 196;  Bead,  in  Cbll.  €f  Oid  CoL  Hist.  8oe,,  No.  2,  9; 
Fbxbdbbbg,  fftetcAlieMuniir,  470-78;  Dbaks,  Makino  cf  New  Bngtandt  98;  OuraB, 
Puritan  Oommonveatth,  415 ;  Hildbbth,  Hi$L  cf  U.  &,  1, 192 ;  Whkdbn,  Ecc.  and  8oo. 
Hint,  of  New  England^  I,  217  ff.,  and  Index;  CoOK,  "Marriage  Celebration  in  the 
Colonies,"  in  AtlanUe  MantMy,  LXI,  850  ff. ;  and  eapeoially  the  exoeilent  chapter  ia 
BAMUi^B  Oudame  and  Faehiaiw  of  Old  New  Enokmdj»^, 

SswAUi's  Diary,  in  5  Mam.  HitL  CM.,  V,  VI,  VII;  and  his  Letter  Booike,  in 
6  Mam,  Hiat,  GoU.,  I,  II,  are  a  mine  of  information  on  social  nsages  connected  with 
dowen,  courting,  and  wedlock.  For  very  interesUnir  records  of  marriages  celebrated 
by  magistrates  at  Salem  in  the  seventeenth  centory  see  HitL  Ooil,  Emez,  Intt,,  I,  II. 

s  Plym,  Cot  See,,  n,  155 ;  IV,  10. 22, 48, 65, 78,  74, 106, 186 ;  VI,  217,  etc.  Cf.  8  Mats. 
Hitt.  Coll.,  n,  270.  In  one  instance  we  find  the  court  abrogating  a  commission: 
Fbbdcah,  Hist,  of  Cape  Cod,  1, 206. 

s Whxtmobb,  CoUmial  Lawt  cf  Matt.  (1660-72),  172;  ibid.  (1678-86),  102.  Cf.  Matt. 
HitL  8oc.  Proedt.,  IV, 288, 284.  Compare  NhwhaIiL,  Ye  Great  and  Oeneral  Court,  867. 

< So,  in  1646,  the  court  "granted  comission  to  Mr  Bdwd  Bawson  to  see  people 
ioyne  in  marriage  in  Newberry,"  during  pleasure,  Watertown  receiving  a  similar 
eommission:  Mam.  Col.  Bec.^  II,  166.  In  1651,  on  petition.  Captain  WiUiam  Ctorrish 
was  similarly  appointed  for  Newberry:  ibid.^  m,  256;  IV,  Part  1,65;  <^.  ibid.,  IV, 
Part  n,  68 ;  V,  488.  Such  commlssoners  were  usually  so  appointed  at  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants.  See  two  further  examples  for  1664,  ibid.,  m,  845, 846.  On  May  29, 
1668,  we  find  a  "humble  request  by  two  men  to  OenercU  Court  that  Lieu.  Goodin- 
noogh  be  authorised  to  marry  their  son  and  daughter.  Granted  with  addition  that 
Goodinnough  be  authorised  to  marry  all  who  apply  to  him  in  that  town  [SudburyT] 
and  who  have  been  properly  published."— IfSSf.  Early  CouH  Filet  cf  QviffcXk, 
No.  519. 
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to  perform  the  ceremony  in  specified  cases;  as  when  Henry 
Ohickering  was  given  authority  to  marry  "two  or  three 
couples,  legally  published  at  Dedham."^  In  one  instance 
we  find  a  curious  optional  commission  in  which  are  inserted 
the  names  of  three  persons,  either  one  of  whom  is  empowered 
to  join  "M'*  John  Apleton  and  M"*  Priscilla  Glover"  in 
marriage.'  But,  as  a  rule,  one  or  more  of  the  three  com- 
missioners, chosen  for  the  ending  of  small  causes  in  towns 
where  no  assistant  resided,  was  authorized  by  the  county 
court  to  perform  this  duty.* 

The  law  and  custom  of  the  other  New  England  colonies 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  already  discussed.  Every- 
where marriage  was  regarded  as  a  civil  contract  and  the 
celebration  was  performed  by  a  civil  magistrate.  In  New 
Hampshire  members  of  the  council  could  aot.^  In  Rhode 
Island,  besides  the  magistrate,    "none  but  Quakers*  and 

1  Man.  CkO.  Bee.,  IV,  Part  1, 407.  In  October,  1647,  Captain  Wm.  Hathome  was 
oommissioned  to  marry  Thomas  Joggles  and  AbigaU  Sharpe,  in  the  absence  of  "  j« 
major  Gennerall.*'- ITom.  OoL  Bee.,  m,  115.  The  M88.  Early  Canri  FUe$  (^a^oUs, 
No.  221,  under  date  of  Nov.  18, 1055,  contains  the  following :  **  Order  by  the  deputies  in 
General  Court  for  appointing  Captain  Hathome  to  Join  together  in  marriage  at 
Salem  snoh  as  desire  it,  there  not  being  in  or  near  there  any  Magistrate.  The  Magis- 
trates judge  meet  that  the  Deputiea  of  Salem  be  authorised  to  join  in  marriage. 
The  Deputies  Judge  meet  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  town  of  Salem." 

9 if OM.  CoL  Bee.,  IV,  Part  I,  74;  tf.  tind,,  407;  and  Shislkt,  "Early  Jurispm- 
denoe  of  New  Hamp.,''  in  Proeda.  cfNew  Hamp.  Hut.  See.  (1876-84),  808. 

•  At  a  '*  County  Court  at  Charlestown,*'  June  25, 1858,  "  Mr.  Biehaid  BusseU  at 
the  request  of  the  freemen  of  Charlestown  is  empowered  to  solemnise  marriages  and 
to  take  oaths  in  civil  cases."— ifS9.  Becarde  ef  iKe  Gcmn<y  Ccfwrt  <tfMiddieaex,  I, 
188.  See  also  Man.  CkO.  Bee.,  IV,  Part  I,  255  (1656),  822  (1658).  The  '*  assocUtes,** 
who  sat  with  the  "  magistrates  "  to  compose  the  county  court,  were  often  commanded 
to  join  peraons  in  marriage :  ihid.,  V,  189, 145, 101. 

*  See  the  (?utt  Code  in  Provincial  Papert,  1, 886, 897 ;  also  New  Hamp.  HieL  8oe, 
OoU.,  Vm,  28, 117, 118;  ef,  Shiujet,  "  Barly  Jurisprudence  of  New  Hamp.,"  Proede, 
New  Hamp.  Hi$t.  8oe.  (187^^),  807  £F. 

ft  "A  good  story  is  told  of  Wm.  Wanton— governor  of  Bhode  Island,  1738-8— in 
Deane's  Soituate.  Before  his  removal  from  that  place  to  Newport,  prior  to  1700,  he 
had  married  Ruth  Bryant,  daughter  of  a  Congregational  deacon.  Wanton's  family 
were  Quakers.  Religious  objections  were  made  to  the  match  on  both  sides.  He 
said,  *  Friend  Buth,  let  us  break  from  this  unreasonable  bondage— J  will  give  up  my 
leligion,  and  thou  shalt  thine,  and  we  will  go  over  to  the  (Thuroh  of  England,  and  ffo 
to  the  deoil  toffeiher.*  They  fulfilled  this  resolution  so  far,  says  our  author,  as  to  go  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  marrying  and  adhering  to  the  Church  of  England  during 
lifb."— Abnold,  Hid,  qf  Bhede  lOand,  H,  118,  note. 
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clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  conld  perform  the 
ceremony,**  and  these  were  given  such  authority  by  special 
grant  of  the  king.^  The  law  of  New  Haven,  1648,  is 
peculiar  in  reqniring  not  only  that  the  marriage  be  per- 
formed before  a  magistrate  or  someone  expressly  allowed  by 
the  general  court;  bat  when  the  persons  to  be  united  are 
**able  to  go  forth,"  that  it  be  solemnized  in  some  public 
place,*  under  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  *^  every  such  mis- 
carriage."* In  Cionnecticut,  likewise,  compulsory  civil 
marriage  was  adopted/ 

During  the  **  usurpation"  period,  beginning  in  1686,  the 
laws  requiring  civil  marriage  were  set  aside.  Joseph  Dudley, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  as  president  of  New  England 
in  May  of  that  year,  published  *' an  order  of  council,  author- 
izing and  empowering  ministers  and  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
order  says,  *to  consummate  marriages,'  after  three  several 
times  publication  or  licence  from  the  president  or  deputy."* 

iQbmmm,  Short  HitLiif  Rhode  iaand,VSl,iSiiAximi^,Hi9i.<tf  Rhode  nUmd^U, 
lis.  By  the  eoda  of  1647  marriagee  wen  to  be  eelebrated  ("  conflrmed  ")  before  the 
'*  head  officer  of  the  towne  ** :  Staplbb,  FroceedingB  qf  the  Fint  Gen,  Auembl^,  n4l 
(ProTidence,  1847),  47, 48;  R.  J.  Ool.  Aee.,  1, 187.  On  the  head  officer  see  Howabd, 
Local  Conet.  Hi$L,  I,  W,  80.  Aeoording  to  the  law  of  1668  the  intentloiis  are  to  be 
pablished,  and  **  afterwaxdi  before  one  of  the  GtonerU  officers  shaU  they  be  married  ** : 
in  BzDBE*8  reprint  of  the  Lowb  and  Aet$  (1706),  12.  Bat  in  Bzdbe*b  reprint  of  The 
Charter  cmd  the  Lavm  (1119),  12,  it  is  declared  lawful  fbr  "  any  Assistant,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  or  Warden  **  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  act  cited  is  one  of  a  group 
dated  1662;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  law  Jnst  cited  from  the  collec- 
tion of  1106.  The  act  of  1701  reaerves  the  right  of  Qoakers  aad  members  of  the 
Ghoreh  of  Bngland  to  be  married  according  to  their  own  nsage :  Bzdhe,  Charter  and 
Lowe  (1719),  48;  also  in  AcU  and  Law  (Newport,  1780),  44, 46. 

9** This  requirement  was  sofficiently  answered  when  spectators  were  present; 
and  osoally  marriages  were  solemnised  at  the  home  of  the  bride."— Atwatbb,  HUL 
nftheCUimiicfNew  Haven,  868. 

*New  Haven  Col.  Bee.,  II,  600, 600. 

4The  eiTil-marriage  form  is  recognised  by  the  code  of  1660 :  see  TsxTMBUiiii,  Blue 
Lowe,  167;  Cook,  in  AtlatMe  MonXhiiy,  LZI,  851;  Samtobd,  HieL  of  Conn,,  125;  and 
HOLUSTBB,  Hi$L  of  Coinn,,  I,  488.  By  the  code  of  1678  no  person  is  to  solemnise 
marriages  "bat  the  Magistrates,  or  sach  other  as  the  General  (3oart  shaU 
Authorise  in  soch  places  where  no  Magistrate  is  near":  see  the  reprint  of  The 
Book  of  the  General  Lowe  of  1678  iHaLrttoTd,lSB&),  46. 

ft  HuTOHiHSOH,  Hiat.  of  Mate.,  1, 802,  note ;  ^.  Snow,  Hi&t,  of  Bottom  178, 178, 198 ; 
Dbaks,  HiiL  qf  Boaton,  472,  478;  Sbiblbt,  "Early  Jarispradence  of  New  Hamp.,** 
Proedf.  New  Hamp.  Hiat.  8oe.  (1876-84),  808;  Whxtmobb,  in  Mem.  Hi$L  Boat.,  n,  1, 2. 
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With  this  compromise  Governor  Andros  was  not  satisfied; 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  allow  marriages  to  be  performed 
only  by  the  Episcopal  clergy.  To  do  this  at  once,  however, 
was  impracticable.  "Magistrates, '^  says  Hutchinson,  ^*  still 
continued  to  give  people  in  matrimony.  Other  provision 
could  not  immediately  be  made.**  For  at  the  time  there 
was  but  one  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  country;  and  "Sir 
Edmund  considered  the  Congregational  ministers  as  mere 
laymen.  Randolph  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  London,  *I 
press  for  able  and  sober  ministers,  and  we  will  contribute 
largely  to  their  maintenance;  but  one  thing  will  mainly 
help,  when  no  marriages  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  lawful 
but  such  as  are  made  by  the  ministers  of  the  church  of 
England.**^  Another  restraint  upon  marriage  was  ac- 
counted a  still  more  serious  hardship.  "None  were  allowed 
to  marry  except  they  entered  into  bonds  with  sureties  to 
the  governor,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  there  should  after- 
wards appear    to    have    been  any  lawful    impediment'" 

1 HUTOHIKBON,  Hi$L  €f  Jf OM.,  I,  SIB;  cf*  AXHQLD,  Hiit,  <tf  Rhode  Uland,  1, 496, 
409 ;  Gbbxn ,  Short  Hitt.  of  Bhode  lOand,  108.  TsuiCBUi^ii,  HiH.  qf  Conn.,  1, 912,  followad 
by  HoiiiiiSTBB,  Hitt,  of  Conn.,  1, 817,  makes  the  following  extraordinary  statement: 
"  Magistrates  only  were  allowed  to  Join  people  in  the  bands  of  wedlock.  The  gover- 
nor (Andros)  not  only  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  perquisite  from  marriages,  bat  soon 
superseded  the  laws  for  their  support.'* 

s  Hutchinson,  Hitt,  of  If  am.,  1, 818.  At  least  twenty-two  of  these  bonds  are  ex- 
tant. One,  dated  Jan.  11, 1886-87,  given  "  unto  Edward  Randolph,  Bsq.,  Secretary  of 
his  MaJesty^s  Territory  and  Dominion,'*  may  be  found  among  the  "Usurpation 
Papers'*  in  8  Mom,  HUL  Ot>2l.,Vn,  170;  and  also  in  New  Hamp.  ProwineiiU  Papert, 
n,  18.  The  other  twenty-one  are  in  the  Bariy  Court  FUea  of  auffoUe,  Nos.  .29996-80010. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  first: 

"  Know  aU  men  by  these  pnsents  that  Wee  John  Harris  of  the  Isle  of  Shoales 
fBsherman  and  Jabesh  Negus  of  Boston  Carpenter  are  houlden  and  flrmely  bound  vnto 
his  Excellency  8r  Edmund  Andros  Knf  Cap^  0?aU  and  Gtovemour  in  Cheife  vnder 
his  most  Sacred  Ma!y  James  the  Second  King  of  England  ec  in  and  over  the  Terri- 
tory St  Dominion  of  New  England  ^^  In  two  Hundred  pounds  Currant  money  of  New 
England  aforesaid  to  be  paid  to  his  said  Excellency  8r  Edmund  Andros  his  Exeouto>8 
Admin's  or  Assignes  To  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  Wee  bind  our- 
felves  and  each  of  vs  and  each  of  our  heires  Executors  and  Admini8trato>8  Joyntly 
and  f eurally  in  the  whole  and  for  the  whole  flrmely  by  these  presents  Dated  the  24th 
day  of  June  Anno  Dni  1587  Annoq  B  B  Jaeobii  Secdi  nunc  Anglioe  ec  Tertio. 

"The  Condicon  of  this  Obli^con  is  fuch  That  if  hereafter  there  fhaU  not  ap- 
peare  any  LawfuU  Lett  or  Impediment  by  reason  of  any  pnoontract  Consanguinity 
Aflhdty  or  any  other  Lawfull  meanes  whatsoeur  But  that  the  above  said  John  Harris 
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This  requirement  in  many  cases  amonnted  to  a  practical 
prohibition.^ 

The  "first  marriage  at  Boston  with  prayer-book  and  ring" 
occurred  on  May  18/28, 1686,  just  four  days  after  Dudley 
received  his  commission  as  president  of  New  England.'  But 
there  is  evidence  that  zealous  opposition  to  the  religious 
ceremony  existed  up  to  the  very  beginning  of  this  period. 
Thus,  according  to  Savage,  "Lawrence  Vanderbosk,  a  Hu- 
guenot clergyman,  undertook  to  solenmize  marriages  in  Bos- 
ton in  1685."  But  he  was  brought  before  a  tribunal  for  this 
enormity  and  promised  "to  do  no  more  such  things,"  yet  in 
September,  says  Judge  Sewall,  "he  joined  together  Giles  Syl- 
vester and  Hannah,  widow  of  Benjamin  Gillam.  The  rever- 
end offender  went  to  New  York  the  same  week."' 

and  Maiy  Sparks  of  Ipswich  Spinster  may  Lawfolly  folemniae  Marriage  togeather; 
And  in  the  fame  afterwards  Lawfollj  remaine  and  Continoe  Like  man  and  wife  -^ 
according  to  the  Lawes  in  that  behalf e  made  and  proTided  That  then  this  ObligaSon 
to  be  Toid  or  else  to  Bemaine  in  fall  force  &  rirtne. 
**  Signed  Sealed  and  DeUnred  [Signed]  John  Harris         [seall 

"In  the  presence  of  Ts.  [     "     ]  Jabesh  Negnes      |8eal| 

[Signed]  "  Jn  Bonamy 
[     "     )Wm  Marshall'' 

The  earliest  bond  is  dated  Juie  24, 1687  (1587intheMS.),andtheUtestOct.24,16n. 
Thej  are  alike  in  all  essential  respects,  differing  very  slightly  from  the  above  sample 
either  in  form  or  wording.  They  are  all  for  £200;  and  aU  are  ezeonted  in  Boston,  as 
shown  by  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  although  only  six  are  "  dated  in  Boston.** 
Seventeen  of  them  were  witnessed  by  John  Bonamy,  and  thirteen  by  Pe[ter]  Heyman. 
These  seemingly  were  men  who  made  a  business  of  witnessing  in  Boston;  and  all  the 
other  witnesses  appear  in  connection  with  them.  The  bridegroom  is  always  a 
bondsman.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  fifteenth  bond,  dated  March  5, 1687/8,  the  other 
signer  is  a  woman,  bat  not  the  bride.  The  other  bondsman  is  nerer  of  the  same  name 
as  the  bride  to  be.  The  places  of  residence  are  Salem,  Boston,  Piscataqna,  Nevis,  and 
Plymouth ;  the  counties  of  Bristol,  Suffolk,  and  Plymouth ;  while  in  one  case  the  man 
is  from  "  Rhode  Island.** 

1  TBUMHUiiii,  Hi§t,  cf  Goftn.,  I,  872 ;  Hollistbb,  HUi,  qf  Gotm.,  1, 817. 

>GooDWZH,  Pilgrifn  BepubUe,  606;  Dbaks,  Hiat,  of  Botton,  472;  Dotlb,  Bng.  Cbl> 
oniet,  m,  282. 

sNote  by  Wbzthobb,  Andro$  TraeU,  11,  87.  "  *Tis  confessed,**  says  Increase 
Mather  referring  to  this  incident, "  that  once  or  twice  a  Debauched  Priett  has  ap> 
peered  amongst  them ;  particularly  one  Vardenbotcht  who,  besides  the  good  work  of 
BapUMing  a  noted  whore  or  two  of  his  acquaintance,  made  private  Marrioifm  with- 
out any  previous  publication  of  Bona  (which  is  a  nusance  &  Bane  to  all  humane  so- 
ciety) ;  and  yet  so  tender  was  the  government  as  only  to  give  them  some  OraU 
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Gradaally,  however,  the  stem  Puritanism  of  the  colonists 
became  softened;  the  prejudice  against  ecclesiastical  rites 
rapidly  subsided;  marriages  were  solemnized  even  by  the 
Congregational  clergy;^  and  soon  after  the  struggle  for  the 
charters,  laws  were  enacted  allowing  the  ministers  of  all 
denominations  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Yet,  in  Bhode 
Island,  it  was  not  until  1738  that  the  ^^settled  and  ordained 
ministers  and  elders  of  every  society  and  denomination  of 
Christians''  were  permitted  to  join  persons  in  marriage,  the 
legal  fee  therefor  being  fixed  at  three  shillings.*  By  an  act 
of  October,  1694,  the  same  privilege  was  conferred  upon 
the  "ordayned  ministers  of  the  severall  plantations"  of  Con- 
necticut— in  order,  says  the  general  court,  to  satisfy  "such 
as  are  conscienciously  desirous  to  be"  so  joined.'  For  Mas- 
sachusetts a  similar  statute  was  passed  in  1692,  authorizing 
all  "settled  ministers"  to  solemnize  marriages,  but  only  in 
their  "respective  towns;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
authority  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  extended  throughout 
the  county.*    The  careful  limitation  of  the  respective  dis- 

Bebuka^  upon  which  the  flrnilty  KnaTes  have  ran  away."—  Mathxb,  "  A  Vindioaiioii 
of  New  England,"  Androt  Tracta,  11, 8S,  87.  For  the  passage  in  Sbwall*b  Diary  re- 
ferred to,  see  5  Jfoss.  Hiti,  CfoU.,  V,  96.  There  is  a  disonssionof  the  first  clerical  ma^ 
riage  in  New  England,  with  relerenee  to  Vanderboek,  in  HUUmcal  Magcuine  and 
iVdtef  and  Qvmet,  Vm,  279, 818. 

1  Daring  the  Andres  period  fieT.  Charles  Morton— who  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  chnroh  in  Charlestown,  Not.  5, 1686— began  to  solemnise  marriages.  He  was 
probably  the  first  Congregational  minister  in  New  England  who  did  so.  See  Bdbb, 
Mem,  Hi$t,  of  Boston,  n,  SIS. 

*  Bhode  Itkund  CoU  Bee.,  IV,  490;  Rxdhe,  8upp,  Pages  to  the  Digett  of  irao,  258, 
268;  Act9  and  Lowe  0745),  176.  QT.  Abnou>,  HUi.  <tf  B.  J.,  n,  118;  Gbeen,  Short  HieL 
<^B.I.,162,15S. 

•  Ckmn,  CM,  Bee,,  188.  As  the  law  stood  in  1769,  marriages  might  be  solemnised 
hj  magistrates  and  Jostioes,  each  within  his  own  coanty,  and  by  any  ordained  minis- 
ter within  his  town  or  society  daring  his  oontinoanoe  in  the  work  of  the  ministry; 
Aete  €Md  Laws  (New  Haven,  1769) ,  144. 

^AetB  and  Betolvet,  1, 61.  On  this  act  Judob  SbwalXi  makes  the  following  char- 
acteristic entry  in  his  Diary :  **  Not.  4, 1692.  Law  passes  for  Jastioes  and  Ministers 
Marrying  persons.  By  order  of  the  CoSittee,  I  had  drawn  ap  a  Bill  for  Jastioes  and 
snoh  others  as  the  Assembly  shoald  appoint  to  marry:  bat  came  new-drawn  and 
thos  alter*d  from  the  Depaties.  It  seems  they  coont  the  respect  of  it  too  mach  to 
be  left  any  longer  with  the  Magistrate.  And  salaries  are  not  spoken  of;  as  if  one 
sort  of  men  might  Utc  on  the  Aer.  They  are  treated  like  a  kind  of  nseless,  worthless 
f61k."-5  Man.  Hiet.  (Ml.,  V,  868.   The  marriage  fee  was  fixed  by  this  act  at  throe 
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tricts  of  the  miniBter  and  magistrate  was  doabtless  intended 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  clandestine  unions,  as  by  the  more 
stringent  act  of  1695.  By  this  statute  none  may  join  any 
persons  in  marriage  who  are  not  inhabitants  or  residents  of 
the  county  or  town;  nor  without  a  proper  certificate  of  due 
publication  and  parental  consent  from  the  clerks  of  the 
towns  where  the  parties  respectively  dwell.  For  celebrating 
a  marriage  contrary  to  the  act  the  minister  or  justice  suffers 
a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  and  is  forever  disabled  to  join 
persons  in  marriage,  with  the  added  liability  of  prosecution 
from  the  parent  or  guardian.'  By  several  subsequent  acts 
the  powers  of  the  clergy  are  still  further  enlarged.  Thus  in 
1763  they  are  empowered  to  solemnize  marriages  in  **  par- 
ishes'* and  ''districts'*  composed  of  "parts  of  towns'*  in  "as 
ample  a  manner"  as  in  the  several  towns  where  they  dwell/ 
In  1773  they  are  allowed  to  perform  the  ceremony,  not 
merely  within  their  official  districts,  but  for  any  whose 
"ministerial  taxes"  they  are  entitled  to  receive;  or  if  for 
any  cause  a  parish  is  without  a  minister,  or  if  the  incumbent 
himself  desires  to  get  married,  then  the  next  minister  of  the 
same  denomination  in  the  town  may  lawfully  act.* 

So  it  appears  that  the  proclamation  of  President  Dudley 
in  1686  marks  an  epoch  of  some  importance  in  institutional 
history.  For  by  it  the  principle  of  American  law,  generally 
recognized  at  present  by  the  statutes  of  the  various  states, 
and  imitated  by  English  legislation,  was  first  recognized. 
Almost  everywhere  in  this  country  the  lay  and  the  religious 
celebrations  are  equally  valid ;  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
note  that  long  before  the  Bevolution  the  priest  had  once 

1  Charten  and  General  Law9  (Boeton,  1814),  285;  AeU  and  Betohteit  li  800, 210. 
In  Not.,  1704,  James  Gardner,  '*  preacher  of  the  Goepel"  at  Dartmonth,  that  town 
being  destltate  of  an  "ordained  minister,*'  was  allowed  to  solemnise  marriages: 
ibid.,  Vm  (Appendix,  Vol.  HI),  92. 

Mete  and  Betotvet,  IV,  822 ;  Charten  and  Xaim,  655.  QT.  the  earlier  aet  of  171^17 : 
Acta  and  RenOoet,  n,  ao. 

*AeU  and  BeBofve^t  V,  281 ;  Chartera  and  LavfB,  879. 
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more  practically  superseded  the  magistrate  at  the  nuptials.' 
It  was  already  regarded  as  good  social  ''form*'  to  have  the 
nuptials  solemnized  by  religious  rites. 

No  prescribed  marriage  ritual  existed.  The  intention  of 
the  persons  entering  into  the  covenant  might  be  expressed 
in  any  fitting  worda'  In  the  early  period  weddings  were 
usually  celebrated  quietly  in  the  home  of  the  bride.  But  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  all  festivity  was  for  long  rigor- 
ously proscribed  Soon  feasting  was  added  to  prayer  and 
the  singing  of  psalms.*  A  sumptuary  law  of  1637,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  buns  and  cakes  in  the  markets,  victualling 
houses,  and  elsewhere,  carefully  makes  an  exception  of 
''such  cakes  as  shalbee  made  for  any  buriall,  or  marriage, 
or  such  like  speciall  occation.''^  The  ancient  practice  of  our 
teutonic  ancestors  of  "bedding'*  the  newly  married  pair  was 
maintained  in  some  quarters.  Judge  Sewall  had  that  expe- 
rience when  he  took  his  second  wife.*  "In  Marblehead 
bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  put  the  wedded  couple  to  bed;*' 
and  we  are  told  that  "along  the  New  Hampshire  and  upper 
Massachusetts  coast,  the  groom  was  led  to  the  bridal  cham- 
ber clad  in  a  brocaded  night-gown.  This  may  have  occa- 
sionally taken  place  among  the  gentry,''  comments  Mrs. 
Earle,  "  but  I  fancy  brocaded  night-gowns  were  not  common 
wear  among  New  England  country  folL"*  Another  "sur- 
vival" was  the  sham  "bride-stealing"  which  was  long  kept 

1  In  Hntehinscm^S  time  marriages  were  osnally  performed  by  the  eleigy.  **A1- 
thooch,**  he  says, "  the  law  admits  of  its  beinff  done  fay  a  instioe  of  tiie  peace,  yet  not 
one  in  many  hondred  is  performed  by  them;**  and  he  adds  in  a  note:  ** Perhaps,  in 
a  few  years,  the  people  of  Bngland  will  be  equally  weU  saUafled  with  the  provisioa 
made  by  the  late  marriage  aet,  and  no  body  will  be  at  the  pains  of  a  Jonmet  to 
SeoUand  to  avoid  oonf6rmity  to  it.**— Hutobzvboh,  HiML  af  Maat,^  I,  aofi,  808. 

sSee  OzucAV,  The  8ianf  €f  SotUm^  177, 178,  for  an  aoooont  of  the  marriage  eer»> 
■ony  in  the  time  of  the  Mathers. 

•LoDea,  aor(  Hiftory,  482. 

4  JfoM.  Obi.  Bee.,  L  214;  tf.  Atwatbb,  Hitt,  <if  the  OoL  qf  New  J7aea^  888; 
BAZLR,J7M.aetcAesqf.4iKi0Mr,74,75;  WnDn,  A9e.cnMiaoe.ffU.qf  IT.  JB.,  1,118. 

•BBWAXiL,  I>»ary.  in  5  Jfoff.  HftH.  OdIIL,  Vn,  288. 

•Bablb,  C^istosu  and  FcuMont,  18, 74. 
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np  in  the  Connectiont  valley.  *'The  last  bride  stolen  in 
Hadley  was  Mrs.  Job  Marsh,  in  the  year  1783 ;''  and  to  this 
day  "in  certain  localities  in  Shode  Island,  the  yonng  men 
of  the  neighborhood  invade  the  bridal  chamber  and  pnll  the 
bride  downstairs,  and  even  ont-of-doors,  thus  forcing  the 
husband  to  follow  to  her  rescue.  If  the  room  or  house-door 
be  locked  against  this  invasion,  the  rough  visitors  break  the 
lock.*'^  Furthermore,  numerous  instances  of  ''smock  mar- 
riages'' in  New  England  are  recorded.  Here  the  English 
superstition  elsewhere  mentioned'  took  the  special  form  that 
''it  the  bride  were  married  '  in  her  shift  on  the  king's  high- 
way,' a  creditor  could  follow  her  person  no  farther  in  pursuit 
of  his  debt.'" 

In  the  eighteenth  century  weddings  were  accompanied 
by  much  revelry  and  extravagance.  Gloves,  rings,  and 
scarves,  as  at  funerals,  were  given  away  in  such  profusion  as 
to  call  for  legislation  to  check  the  abuse/  Unstinted  feast- 
ing and  drinking  were  the  order  of  the  day.  "Sack-posset " 
appears  to  have  been  the  favorite  wedding  beverage.*    "All 

1  Eablb,  Cfuttamt  and  Fathiom,  T7.  ''A  poem,  bf  Mn.  Bmma  WiUard,  entitled 
*Bride-8tealixifir,  a  Tale  of  New  Eii«land'8  Middle  Ages/  is  preaerred  in  Ererest's 
Poeti  af  CbftnecMeiU.  It  gives  a  poetical  acoonnt  of  one  among  many  instances  of 
'stealing  the  bride*  that  occurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.**— HoUiXBTBB, 
Hifl.  af  Oonii.^  1, 438,  note.  See  also  Stzlsb,  TTindMr,  475 ;  WnDDr,  JSoe.  afvA  Soe, 
Bui,  qf  N.  JB.,  I,  296;  and  HnwmrOTON,  OeMnr<Uion  qf  the  900th  Annivenarif  <if 
Hadiew  (Northampton,  1868),  48. 

>See  aboTc,  chap,  z,  sec  ii,  p.  441,  note  8. 

•Eablb,  OuttomB  and  Fcuhiont^  T7-79,  where  scTeral  instances  are  disenssed. 
See  also  Pbimb,  AUmg  New  England  Boadt;  Whedkn,  Eee,  and  8oc.  Hist,  qf  N,  B,, 
n,5S8. 

4NOUS8S,  Hitt.  of  the  Toum  <tf  Harvard,  Mam.,  lT89-i8»8  (Harvard,  1884),  496, 
gives  details  as  to  marriage  fees  received  and  entered  in  his  record  by  the  local 
clergyman.  At  first  John  Seccomb  usually  had  6  shillings ;  later,  about  1750,  his  fee 
became  '*  one  pound  old  tenor ;  **  still  later  generally  "  a  dollar,**  or  **  half  a  doUar,** 
and  once  a  " pistareen.**  From  1780  Rev.  Joseph  Wheely  usually  records  "2£  5s.** 
During  the  Revolution  the  ordinary  charge  was  six  shillings  legal  money. 

B Sack-posset  was  compounded  of  milk,  spirits,  and  other  ingredients;  and  it 
was  eaten  with  a  spoon:  Sbwall*b  Diary,  in  5  Man.  Hist,  OoU.,  VI,  408,  note.  On 
the  wonderful  mixed  drinks  of  the  New  England  Puritans  see  Mb8.  Eabijb*b  delight- 
ful chapter  on  "  Old  Colonial  Drinks  and  Drinkers,**  Customs  and  Fashions,  168-«8i 
said  slaoBLtaB,  Bids  QUmpsei  from  the  ColUmial  M€eUnQ'Hoiuse,^2rZI^ 
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the  friends  were  entertained  at  the  bride's  home  with  a  col- 
lation or  supper,  and  afterward  a  dance;  while  in  the  conn- 
try  they  were  the  most  important  social  eyent&  The  banns 
were  proclaimed  in  chnrch,  and  all  the  neighbors  were 
invited  from  the  pnlpit  to  attend  the  ceremony.  On  the  day 
of  the  wedding  muskets  were  fired,  a  procession  was  formed, 
and  inarched  to  the  bride's  house,  where  the  marriage  took 
place;  and  then  came  a  dinner,  a  dance,  and  great  merry- 
making. Usually  these  wedding  feasts  lasted  through  the 
day  and  evening,  but  they  were  sometimes  kept  up  for  two 
or  three  days.  On  one  occasion  at  New  London  there  was 
a  great  wedding  dance  on  the  day  after  the  marriage,  when 
ninety-two  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  and  proceeded 
to  damce  ninety-two  jigs,  fifty-two  contra-dances,  forty-five 
minuets,  and  seventeen  hornpipes.  This  was  probably  an 
extreme  case;  but  all  over  New  England  weddings  were 
great  occasions,  and  were  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and 
rejoicing." 

Of  the  New  England  marriage  celebration  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  some  vivid,  though 
imperfect,  sketches  from  the  inimitable  pen  of  Judge  Sewall. 
Next  to  funerals,  weddings  seem  to  have  been  his  chief 
recreation.  The  brief  and  naive  entries  in  his  Diary  reveal 
to  us  the  mingled  praying,  psalm-singing,  and  posset  which 
enlivened  those  festive  occasions.  Thus  on  October  22, 1713, 
he  writes:  "I  go  to  Salem  ....  See  Mr.  Noyes  marry  Mr. 
Aaron  Porter  and  Mrs.  Susan  Sewall,  at  my  Brother's.  Was 
a  pretty  deal  of  Company  present  ....  Mr.  Noyes  made  a 
Speech,  said  Love  was  the  Sugar  to  sweeten  every  condition 
in  the  married  Relation.     Pray'd  once.     Did  all  very  well. 

1 LODOB,  Sluurt  Hiiiorwt  482, 46S;  qf,  Sanfobd,  Higi,  <^  Comn.^  125.  Bazlst,  Hut, 
Sketehet  qf  Andooer^  74-78,  siTOS  intensiiiig  details  as  to  wsddiiisB  and  marriase 
settlements;  and  Bbooks,  Oldeit  Time  BerieB:  Day  nf  the  apinmnO-Wheei,  S2,  SS, 
reprints  specimens  of  marriage  notioea  taken  from  newspapers  of  the  eiirhteenth 
century.  On  these  festirit&ss,  advertisements,  and  settlements  see  also  Sa&lb,  Cms- 
tom§  and  Faahicm,  00-77. 
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After  the  Sack-Poeset,  etc,  Sung  the  46th  Psakn  from  the 
8th  verse  to  the  end,  five  staves.  I  set  it  to  Windsor  Tone. 
I  had  a  very  good  Turkey-Leather  Psahn-Book  which  I 
lookM  in  while  Mr.  Noyes  Sead:  and  then  I  gave  it  to  the 
Bridegroom  saying,  *I  give  yon  this  Psalm-Book  in  order  to 
your  perpetuating  this  song:  and  I  would  have  you  pray  that 
it  may  be  an  Introduction  to  our  Singing  with  the  Choir 
above.'"* 

Again  in  1720  we  find  him  solemnizing  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Judith  Sewall,  with  Mr.  William  Cooper. 
"I  said  to  Mr.  Simeon  Stoddard  and  his  wife.  Sir,  Madam, 
The  Great  Honor  you  have  conferrM  on  the  Bridegroom  and 
the  Bride,  by  being  present  at  this  Solemnity  does  very  con- 
veniently supercede  any  further  enquiry  after  your  Consent. 
And  the  part  I  am  desired  to  take  in  this  Wedding,  renders 
the  way  of  my  giving  my  Consent  very  Compendious: 
There's  no  maner  of  room  left  for  that  previous  Question, 
Who  giveth  this  Woman  to  be  married  to  this  Man?  Dear 
child,  you  give  me  your  Hand  for  one  moment,  and  the 
Bridegroom  forever.  Spouse,  You  Accept  and  receive  this 
Woman  now  given  you,  etc.  Mr.  Sewall  pray'd  before  the 
Wedding,  and  Mr.  Coleman  after.  Sung  the  115.  Psalm 
from  the  9.  verse  to  the  end,  in  the  New  Hall,  St.  David's 
which  I  set.     Then  we  had  our  Cake  and  Sack-posset.^'' 

II.   BANNS,  OONSBNT,  AND  BEGISTBATION 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  historical  interest  that  in  the  New 
England  colonies  the  administration  of  matrimonial  law  was 
relegated  to  the  sphere  of  local  self-government.  The 
requirement  of  previous  publication,  parental  consent,  and 
registration  was  everywhere  carried  into  effect  by  the  officers 
of  the  town  as  a  part  of  their  regular  functions;  and  by-laws 
for  their  guidance  were  enacted  in  town-meeting. 

1  SswALL*B  IHary,  in  5  Man,  HigL  CbU.,  VI,  40S.  a  iMd.,  Vn,  25S. 
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The  first  extant  statute  for  the  regnlation  of  marriage  is 
contained  in  the  revision  of  the  Plymouth  laws  made  in 
1636,  and  repeated  under  a  slightly  altered  form  in  the  revi- 
sion of  1658.  It  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  precision;  and  it 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  jarisprudence, 
attempting,  as  it  does  in  few  words,  a  remedy  for  many  of 
the  evils  which  continued  for  two  centuries  to  vex  the  mother- 
country.  No  one  ** under  the  covert  of  parents''  is  allowed 
to  marry  without  their  approbation.  But  in  case  such 
approval  **  cannot  be  had  then  it  shall  be  with  the  consent  of 
the  Gbver  or  some  assistant  to  whom  the  persons  are  knowne 
whose  care  it  shall  be  to  see  the  marriage  be  fitt  before  it  be 
allowed  by  him."  After  the  consent  of  parent  or  magistrate 
has  thus  been  obtained,  the  marriage  is  to  be  published  in 
''meeting"  three  several  times  before  it  is  solemnized.  Or, 
if  there  is  no  meeting,  then  fifteen  days'  notice  by  posting 
in  the  usual  public  place  shall  be  sufficient;  provided  the 
''writing  be  vnder  some  magistrats  hand  or  by  his  order.'" 

The  Old  Ciolony,  likewise,  made  careful  provision  for 
registration.  By  an  act  of  1646  it  is  declared  the  duty  of 
the  town  clerk  to  keep  a  register  of  the  "day  and  yeare  of  the 
marriage,  birth,  and  buriall  of  euery  man,  woman,  and  child" 
within  his  township.  He  is  to  have  "  thripence  apece  for  each 
particular  person  soe  registered."  The  persons  marrying  are 
themselves  required,  within  one  month,  to  report  their  mar- 
riage to  him  under  penalty  of  three  shillings  for  neglect — 
one-half  to  the  Colony  and  the  other  half  to  the  register 
"upon  his  complaint."  The  clerk  must  also  submit  annually 
to  the  general  court  at  its  March  meeting  a  written  report  of 
all  registrations  made  by  him  during  the  year.  By  this  act, 
moreover,  the  publication  of  banns  was  devolved  upon  him.' 

iPlym.  OoL  Bee.,  XI,  13,  190;  c/.  PALrBXT,  HUL  qf  New  England^  H,  20;  and 
Bbioham,  Flym.  Col.  Xaim,  44, 272. 

apiym.  Col.  Ree.,  XI,  180, 190;^.  ibid.,  52,  53.  Beoords  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  are  printed  ibid.,  YtTl.  The  record  of  marriages  was  sometimes 
included  in  the  proceedings  of  the  general  court :  ibid,,  I. 
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The  laws  of  the  other  colonies  differed  only  in  details 
from  those  of  Plymouth.  In  Massachusetts  the  first  order 
of  the  general  court  on  the  subject  was  passed  in  1639.  The 
intention  is  to  be  thrice  published,  not  at  divine  service  on 
the  sabbath,  it  may  be  noted,  but  in  town-meeting  or  at 
*' publike  lecture"  in  *'both  the  townes  where  the  parties,  or 
either  of  them,  do  ordinarily  reside.''  If  no  public  lecture 
is  held  in  the  town,  then  fourteen  days'  notice  may  be  given 
in  writing  on  "some  poast  standing  in  publike  viewe"  and 
used  solely  for  this  purpose.'  The  *' poast"  is  to  be  provided 
by  the  town  under  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  default* 
Later  it  became  customary  for  the  town  clerk  or  his  deputy 
to  publish  the  banns  on  Sunday,  "after  the  blessing  to  the 
evening  exercise  was  pronounced;"  and  so  in  1696-97  we 
find  the  town-meeting  of  CSharlestown  ordering  that  "pub- 
lishments should  be  made  'on  Lecture  days  or  any  other 
public  times,  and  not  restrained  to  Sabbath  Days  only.' " ' 
Sometimes  on  petition  the  legislature  g^ranted  to  individuals 
special  permission  to  marry.^  Originally  the  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  devolved  upon  the  town  clerk; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by  him.     For  in  1642 

1  In  the  edition  of  the  laws,  1000,  notice  is  to  be  placed  "  upon  some  post  of  their 
Meeting-house  door**:  Whxtmobb,  Col,  LatM  qf  Man,  (1000-72),  U,  52:  c/.  ibid, 
(107^«0),1Q1. 

>  JfoM.  Col.  £0C.,  I,  275;  Whztmobb,  C6L  Law  cf  Man.  (1000-72),  51, 52;   ibid, 

(1072-80),  ica. 

The  meetiDff-hoiiae  on  Sunday  or  lectore^aj  was  a  general  olearing-hoose  for 
news  and  gossip ;  and  not  the  least  inyiting  topics  were  supplied  by  the  marriage 
notices.  **  There  they  read,  as  from  an  old  newspaper,  of  an  intention  of  marriage 
between  persons  known  to  everybody;  and  although  the  town  clerk  had  stood  up  in 
the  congregation  and  screamed  it  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  it  was  an  endless  subject  of 
comment,  especially  if  the  woman  had  as  publicly  renounced  the  intention— as 
women  sometimes  did."—  Blzbb,  OoUmial  Times  on  Buzgard't  Bay^  77, 78. 

•Bdbb,  in  Mem,  HiMt,  Bo$t„  n,  315,  and  n.  2. 

«  For  instance,  on  May  22, 1051,  such  a  petition  from  Mary  Longe  was  allowed, 
provided  "she  be  published  according  to  law":  Man,  Col,  Bee.^  in,  288.  Sept. 
7, 104S,  "Jacob  Sheath  &  Margaret  Webbe  are  permitted  to  Joyne  in  marriage,  though 
but  twice  published'*:  ibid,,  H,  40.  May  80, 1644,  "without  further  pubUshment,'* 
Bobert  Parke  **  hath  libertye  to  proceed  in  marriage  with  Alice  Tompson  ** :  ibid,, 

in,s. 
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the  general  court  laid  this  daty  upon  the  clerk  of  the  writs 
in  each  town,  under  penalty  for  default,  requiring  him  to 
make  annual  return  of  all  names  registered  to  the  recorder 
of  the  county  court'  A  similar  report  to  the  same  officer  is 
to  be  submitted  each  year  by  all  magistrates  or  persons 
appointed  to  solemnize  marriages;  and  the  ''new  married 
man'*  shall  likewise,  within  one  month,  bring  in  to  the  clerk 
of  the  writs  a  certificate  of  his  marriage.'  Under  the 
Province  laws  the  duties  of  recorder  were  again  performed 
by  the  clerk  of  the  township;  and  under  severe  penalty 
persons  might  not  be  joined  in  marriage  without  presenting 
a  proper  certificate  of  publication  and  satisfactory  evidence 
of  parental  consent' 

Previous  to  1692,  of  course,  the  legal  history  of  New 
Hampshire  is  in  the  main  identical  with  that  of  Massachu- 
setts/ But  in  the  pioneer  stage  the  township  was  sufficient 
unto  itself.  ''Dover  and  Portsmouth,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  had  no  central  authority/    They  had  no  ministry  in 

iJfaM.a>l.iiee.,n,15;IV,PartI,290:c;r.<M(l.,I,275,276;  and  Whztmobb, CM. 
Law  qf  Man,  (ieOO-72),  188;  ihid.  (1672-86),  190.  Bat  town  derks  oontinned  to  act: 
Astern  Town  See.<t  148.  The  office  of  '*  Clark  of  the  writts  **  seems  to  have  been  created 
in  1641,  primariljr  to  iseae  summons  and  attachments :  Man,  CM,  Bee,,  1, 844, 845.  See 
also  "  ProTinoe  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,**  in  CSoII.  qf  New  Hamp,  HuA,  Soc.,  Vm, 
81.  Originally  clerks  of  the  writs  were  appointed  by  the  general  conrt;  bat  later  it 
was  ordered  that  they  should  be  licensed  by  the  shire  court  or  court  of  assistants. 
Those  presented  for  license  were  first  nominated  in  town-meeting:  Man,  OoL  Bee,, 
n,  188;  Dorehegter  Town  Bee,,  116;  Salem  Town  Bec„  148,  US;  Botion  Town  Bee, 
(1660-1701),  100, 108,  ISO,  197.    Cf,  Howabd,  Loeai  Oontt,  Hiet,,  1, 90, 91, 881. 

9WHITM0BB,  CoL  Law  €f  Jfosf.  (1660-72),  188;  ibid,  (1672-86),  180;  JfoM.  Cbl. 
Bee.,  n,  59. 

sSee  the  acts  of  1692  and  1606:  AcU  and  BeaoHnee,  1, 61, 200, 210.  By  the  former 
statute  ministers  and  instices  are  required  to  make  a  quarterly  report  of  marriages 
solemnised  by  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace.  The  act  of  1716,  re- 
ferred to  in  SBWALii^B  Diary,  provides  that  the  town  clerk  shall  send  in  to  the  same 
officer  an  annual  transcript  of  marriages  recorded  by  him.  "The  volume  of  such 
returns  for  Suffolk  County  has  very  recently  (written  1882)  been  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  city  registrar  of  Boston.**— Sbwalx.*8  Diary,  in  5  Man,  BieLOoU,, 
Vn,  112,  and  tlie  note  by  the  editors. 

4  Intentions  of  marriage  were  to  be  published  three  times,  or  else  on  fourteen 
days*  written  notice :  "Ctoneral  Lawes  and  Liberties  of  New  Hamp.,**  CkM,  New  Hamp, 
HUA,  8oc,,  vm,  88.   See  also  the  Cutt  Code,  Prooineiai  Papen,  1, 806, 807. 

BDOTLB,  BngUth  OoUmie9,  n,  201  ff.;  Lodob,  Short  HieL,  807  ff.;  Hzldbbtb, 
Hiit,  of  U,  a,,  1, 200;  Banobovt,  Hiet,  of  U,  8,,  1, 217, 218, 262. 
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any  form,  nor  any  magistrateB,  except  sach  as  might  be 
created  by  any  mining  hamlet  in  an  unorganized  territory, 
or  afterward  as  the  resnlt  of  forming  themselves  into 
societies.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  people  either 
from  marrying  or  dying.  The  resnlt  was  that  marriage  in 
New  Hampshire  has  borne  from  the  ontset  not  only  the 
character  of  a  civil  contract,  bat  the  impress  of  oar  township 
system.'"  After  the  establishment  of  the  royal  province 
the  contract  might  be  solemnized  by  **  virtae  either  of  pab- 
lishment,  or  of  a  licence  from  the  Governor.  The  g^ranting 
of  these  licences  was  accoonted  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive;"' and  it  was  complained  of  as  leading  to  abase.' 

The  statutes  of  Connecticat  contain  a  carioas  provision, 
which  will  receive  farther  notice  hereafter.  Distinction  is 
made  between  the  "contract"  and  the  "covenant."  Eight 
days'  public  notice  of  the  proposed  engagement  must  be 
given;  and  after  the  contract  the  betrothed  pair  must  "for- 
beare"  for  a  second  period  of  eight  days  before  joining  in 
the  covenant*  By  the  code  of  1673  persons  are  not  to  be 
joined  in  wedlock  ''before  the  intention  ....  hath  been 
sufficiently  published  at  some  publick  Lecture  or  Town  meet- 
ing in  the  Towns  where  the  parties  or  either  of  them  do 
ordinarily  reside,  or  be  set  up  in  Writing  ....  upon  some 
post  of  their  Meeting  House  Door  in  publick  view,  there  to 
stand  so  as  it  may  be  read  eight  days  before  such  marriage."^ 

1  Shzslbt,  "  Early  Jnxispnidenoe  of  New  Hampshire,**  Procda.  New  Hamp,  Hi§L 
56c.(187»-M),900. 

s  Bblkm AP,  HiMt.  qf  New  Hampahire^  HI,  211. 

a  Provincial  PapeVy  IV,  832  (1737). 

«  Conn.  Col.  Bec^  1, 47, 48  (1640),  540;  Tbumbuu.,  True  Blue  LcMm,  108.  Compare 
The  Code  qf  i860  (Hartford,  1836),  67, 68. 

B  The  Book  <tf  General  Law  of  J075  (Hartford,  1865),  46.  The  AcU  and  Law  (New 
London,  1715),  75,  require  three  pnblioations  or  eight  days*  posting;  while  by  the 
AeU  and  Law  (New  Hayen,  1769),  144-47,  intentions  are  to  be  announced  only  eight 
days  before  the  celebration  "  in  some  public  Meeting  or  Congregation  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  or  on  some  public  Fast,  Thanksgiving,  or  Lecture  Day,  in  the  Town,  Parish,  or 
Society  where  the  Parties  or  either  of  them  do  ordinarily  reside,**  or  else  posted 
eight  days,  as  before. 
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In  general,  the  marriage  laws  of  both  Connecticut'  and  New 
Haven'  on  the  topic  considered  are  plainly  modeled  upon 
those  of  Massachusetts,  and  so  need  iiot  here  receive  further 
analysis. 

Some  interesting  details  may  be  gleaned  from  the  matri- 
monial legislation  of  Shode  Island.  The  code  of  1647 
requires  the  publication  of  banns  at  two  town-meetings,  con- 
firmation before  the  head  officer,  and  registration  in  the  town 
clerk's  book;  otherwise  the  marriage  is  void  It  is  further 
enacted  that  the  **man  that  goes  contrarie  to  this  present 
Ordinance  ....  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  to  the  parents  of 
the  Maid,  and  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour;  and  all  the 
accessories  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  a  man,  halfe  ....  to 
the  grieved  parents  and  the  other  halfe  to  the  Town.'" 
Thus  was  established  at  an  early  day,  says  Arnold,  a  system 
of  registration  '*  such  as  recent  legislation  has  attempted  to 
revive."*  In  1656  it  was  permitted  either  to  publish  mar- 
riages at  town-meeting,  or  "on  a  traininge  day  at  y^head 
of  y*  Companie,"'  or  by  a  "Writinge  under  y*  Magistrates 
hands  fixed  upon  some  noted  place  in  y^  Towne."*     If  "the 

1  For  the  law  of  regiatration  see  Conn,  CoL  Aoe.,  1, 48, 106, 106,  S51;  Tbumbuu*, 
op.  eit.,  128. 

*New  Haven  Col.  Bee.,  II,  509,  600,  607;  Tbuxbull,  op.  ctl.,  241,  242,  255;  At- 
WATBB,  nut.  of  New  Haven  Coiony,  863. 

•  R.  I,  CoU  iZec.,  1, 187 ;  Staples,  Fint  Proceedingt^  47, 48. 

4  Abmold,  Hiti.  qf  Rhode  If  land,  1, 206. 

B  Publication  on  training  day  seems  to  have  been  enstomary  elsewhere  in  New 
England,  doubtless  that  day  being  one  of  the  **  pnblic  times  **  referred  to  in  the 
Massachusetts  laws. 

•This  practice  may  be  illnstrated  by  the  following  anecdote  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  Bnth  Wilkinson  and  WiUiam  Hopkins  at  Providence,  related  by  Mb.  G.  C. 
Bbamam  biHiet.  Coll.  Etsex  Inet.^  U,  116:  "The  lovers  could  not  muster  courage 
enough  to  speak  to  the  *  awful  Justice,*  for  Mr.  Wilkinson  (Ruth^s  father)  held  that 
oiBoe  so  dignified  in  former  days.  In  the  house  or  office  it  was  the  custom  to  post  up 
*  Intentions  of  Marriage.*  The  timid  lovers,  who  had  often  looked  with  an  envious 
or  emulous  eye  upon  such  important  steps  preliminary  to  a  ^consumation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,*  wrote  a  notice  of  their  *  intentions,*  and  placing  it  unobserved  upon 
the  table  of  the  *  Justice,'  watched  to  see  how  it  would  be  regarded.  *Squire  Wil- 
kinson, as  they  saw  by  a  peep  through  the  door,  took  up  the  paper,  read  it,  and  de- 
liberately posted  it  up  in  the  proper  location.  There  were  some  blushes  on  the  cheeks 
of  Ruth  that  day,  probably,  but  the  desired  approbation  thus  ingeniously  obtained 
soon  led  on  to  marriage.*' 
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banns  were  forbidden,  the  case  was  to  be  heard  by  two 
magistrates;  should  they  allow  it,  the  parties  might  marry; 
but  if  not,  the  general  Conrt  of  trials  were  to  decide."*  A 
later  version  of  the  law  of  1647,  of  uncertain  date,  is  some- 
what more  detailed.  The  ''man  y^  hath  A  respect  to  a  maid 
&  doth  desi[re]  to  Obtaine  her  in  Marriage  ....  shall 
first  acquaint  her  Parents  thereof  &  upon  their  consenting 
thereto  he  shall  have  Baines  of  matrimony  set  up  in  a  Pub- 
lick  Place  in  y*  Town  or  be  Published  two  sever^  times 
In  A  Public  Assembly  In  the  Town  &  then  remaine  from 
After  y*  first  Publication  Tenn  Days."  Afterward,  "before 
one  of  the  Gener^  officers"  the  celebration  may  take  place 
according  to  ''  y^  usuwal  Custome  of  this  place  &  then  a  Cer- 
tificate Shall  be  given  by  y*  Officer  y*  loynes  them  togeather 
in  Marriage  to  y*  party  So  married  who  shall  Carry  it  to  the 
Clarke  of  y«  Town  where  y«  Marriage  was  Solemnized  & 
have  it  Placed  upon  Record."  For  violation  of  the  act  the 
same  penalties  are  imposed  on  the  principals  and  accessories 
as  in  1647;  and  the  children  ''y^  any  shall  have  w^ut  this 
due  &  orderly  Course  of  Law  ....  shall  be  looked  at  not 
to  be  Legitimate."'  It  appears  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  was  sadly  neglected,  and  so  by  an  act  of  1698  all  mar- 
riages thus  far  solemnized,  but  not  duly  registered,  are  de- 
clared valid.  Persons  married  in  future  are  ordered  within 
ten  days  to  make  return  to  the  town  clerk;  while  the  latter 
is  required  to  submit  annually  to  the  head  officer  of  the  town 
or  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  peace  a  report  of  all  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  by  him  recorded.'  Three  years  later 
a  more  stringent  statute  appears.  Persons  from  another 
colony  or  township  must  present  to  the  officer  performing  the 
ceremony  a  magistrate's  certificate  of  proper  publication  and 

1  Ajuiold,  Hi$t.  o/R.  /.,  1, 280;  B,  L  CoL  Bee.,  1, 890. 

>  BZDBE^B  Lavm  and  AcU  (1706),  12. 

•&  /.  OoL  lZto.,111, 882;  also  in  Bzdbe'b  Lavm  and  Acta  (1706),  14 
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qnalification.^  ^'Fine  and  suspension  from  office  were  the 
penalties  for  any  violation  of  this  act  by  a  magistrate,  and 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  whipping,  is  the  punishments  for  the 
principals  who  disregard  it/'*  After  various  changes'  the 
law  of  the  provincial  era  reached  its  full  development  in  the 
code  of  1767.  A  dual  system  of  banns  and  lay  publication 
is  provided.  If  application  be  made  to  a  "settled  and  or- 
dained ^^  minister  of  any  denomination,  he  shall  ''openly 
and  by  public  speaking"  proclaim  the  banns  on  three  several 
Sundays,  holidays,  or  days  of  public  worship  "in  the  Meet- 
ing in  the  Town,  where  the  Parties  respectively  belong."  If 
lay  publication  be  preferred,  the  assistant,  warden,  or  justice, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  is  required  to  post  a  notice  in  some 
public  place  in  each  of  the  towns  where  the  parties  dwell  fif- 
teen days  before  the  wedding.^  A  method  of  "under- writing" 
in  case  of  objection  is  prescribed.  With  leave  of  any  assist- 
ant, justice,  or  warden,  the  person  opposing  the  marriage  is 
to  make  the  objection  "in  writing  under  his  or  her  Hand, 
therein  assigning  the  Impediment,  and  affix  the  same  under 
the  Publication;"  but  in  case  of  oral  banns  the  written  ob- 
jection, in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  minister  or  elder  who  proclaimed  the  banns.  The 
person  forbidding  the  marriage  must  enter  into  recognizance 
with  two  good  sureties  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  general 

1 R.  L  CM.  Bee.,  HI,  486;  c/.  tirid,,  IV,  895,  996 ;  Bidbb,  op.  eiU,  SO. 

•  Aknold,  Hift  €f  R.  J.,  n,  8 ;  J2. 1,  Col.  Rec.,  m,  486, 487.  By  this  aet  fourteen 
days'  notice  is  required  of  those  living  in  the  inrisdietion. 

i  Compare  Bzdkb'b  Charter  and  Law  (1719),  12, 18, 47, 48;  Acta  and  Law  (1745), 
80, 81, 176, 177  (17S8),  100  (registration  aet  of  1727) ;  and  BlDiB*a  Supp.  Pa4fea  to  the 
Digett  qf  UM,  258, 259  (act  of  1788). 

4  The  prescribed  notice  is  in  the  f oUowin«r  form : 

**  Know  aU  Hen  by  these  Presents,  that  A.  B.  of and  C.  D.  of ha^e  de- 
clared nnto  me  their  Intention  of  Marriage:  I  do  therefore  hereby  make  public  tha 
said  Intention.  If  any  Person  knows  any  Jnst  Oinse  or  Impediment  why  these  Two 
Persons  shall  not  be  Joined  together  in  Marriage,  they  may  declare  the  same  as  tha 

Law  directs.   GHyen  nnder  my  Hand  and  Seal  at this Day  of Amio 

Domini .**— ^cte  and  Law  (Newport  1767,),  172, 178. 
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sessions  of  the  peace  and  there  '^make  good  and  prove"  his 
allegations,  or,  in  default,  pay  to  the  persons  to  be  wedded 
"all  such  Damages  as  they  shall  sustain  by  Means  of  stay- 
ing their  Marriage.^'  A  certificate  of  publication  must  be 
produced;  two  credible  witnesses  to  the  ceremony  are  re- 
quired; the  person  conducting  the  celebration  must  give 
a  certificate^  thereof  to  the  newly  wedded  pair;  and  he 
is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  three  shillings.  Only  fines  are  im- 
posed for  violation  of  the  act  by  the  solemnizer  or  by  the 
parties.  Neither  by  this  law  nor  apparently  by  any  statute 
subsequent  to  the  act  of  1663  is  a  contract  declared  void  for 
non-observance  of  legal  forms.' 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  generally  throughout 
New  England  neglect  of  the  prescribed  forms  did  not  in- 
validate marriage,  though  the  offender  against  the  law 
might  be  punished.'  It  is  historically  probable,  where 
words  of  nullity  were  not  contained  in  the  statute,  that  the 
irregular  contract  by  simple  present  agreement,  without 
intervention  of  a  minister  or  magistrate,  was  valid.  But 
this  is  a  disputed  point  which  will  hereafter  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  common-law  marriage  in 
the  United  States.' 

1  The  marriace  oertifloate  is  in  Um  fbllowinff  fbrm : 

**  I  Herabr  oertifjr.  That  A.  B.  of Son  of and  C.  D.  of Daoffhter  of 

were  lawfully  Joined  together  in  Marriage  on  the Day  of Anno  Domini 

by  me  the  Snbecriber.*' 

*A€t»  and  Laum  (Newport,  1797),  172-76. 

s  See  the  ease  of  Usher  v.  Troop  (Throop),  172i-29,  in  M8S,  Beeordt  of  the  Superior 
Ctmrt  o/  Jvdusatwre  (HassOi  1725-90,  folio  236.  In  1724  John  Usher,  of  Bristol,  a  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England,  oonvioted  in  the  inferior  court  of  eommon  pleas  of 
marrying  a  couple  without  certificate  of  the  town  clerk,  was  fined  50  pounds  and 
"  forever  thereafter  disabled  to  Joyn  Persons  in  Marriage."  On  appeal  it  was  found : 
'*  If  the  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  of  the  Church  of  England  are  suffl- 
eient  to  support  the  Appellant  here,  in  Joynin«  Persons  together  in  Marriage  with- 
out such  certiiioate  ....  Then  the  Jury  say  the  Applt  is  not  Guilty ;  otherwise  they 
say  he  is  Guilty.**  The  appeal  was  finally  dismissed  (1729)  on  default  of  the 
'*  appellee.'* 

4Seeohap.xTiii,i. 
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iii.     ooubtship,  pboposaiis,  and  government  of  single 

PEBSONS 

It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Mosaic  code 
was  the  corpus  juris  of  the  Puritan.'  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  early  private  law  of  New  England  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  it  The  family  in  many  respects  took  on 
a  patriarchal  character.  The  sway  of  the  house-father, 
though  in  the  main  just,  became  in  theory  despotic.  Even 
the  conception  of  marriage  as  a  civil  contract  gained  sup- 
port from  the  Jewish  law."  Our  ancestors  loved  to  cite  the 
book  of  Buth  and  other  scriptural  texts  in  its  favor;  and 
their  view  of  the  proper  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  those 
of  parent  and  child,  or  those  of  man  and  woman  before 
marriage,  was  derived  directly  from  the  biblical  ordinances.' 

Thus  "old  bachelors,"  though  rare  in  early  New  Eng- 
land, were  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  They  were  regarded 
almost  as  "suspected  criminals."*  Connecticut  "in  1636 
would  not  allow  any  young  unmarried  man  to  keep  house." '^ 
A  special  order  of  the  town  of  Windsor  was  necessary,  in 

1 "  n  7  ayait  mdme  on  tel  mdlangQ  da  la  religion  k  tontes  lea  eiroonstanoes  de  la 
vie  elTile,  que  la  legislation,  en  oertaines  matiftres,  en  r6f6rait  h  la  Bible  qni  6tait, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  le  corptM  Jurit  dee  Emigrants  dans  la  NonyeUe-Angleterre.  La 
famille,  oil  lis  ayaient  puisd  le  sentiment  religienx,  6tait  forte  paroe  qn'elle  6tait 
nnie;  et  le  p6re,  qniressemblaitenqiielqne  sorte  an  patriarche  d*antrefois,  ayait  nne 
antorite  incontestte  qn^on  aimait,  oar  elle  6tait  oomposde  de  bienyeillanoe  et  de 
Justice."— Cablzxb,  Le  mariage  omx  AtaU-UnU^  7, 8. 

3  "Between  these  two  extreme  yiews— that  of  marriage  as  merely  a  ciyU  con* 
tract  and  marriage  as  a  sacrament— stands  that  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  act  of  con- 
eluding  marriage  is  there  certainly  also  considered  as  a  contract,  which  requires  the 
consent  of  both  parties  and  the  performance  of  certain  formalities,  similar  to  other 
contracts,  and  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  can  be  dissolyed.  But,  inasmuch 
as  marriage  concerns  a  relation  which  is  based  on  morality  and  implies  the  most 
sacred  duties,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  ciyil  contract/*— IfXBLZZNBB,  The  Jewiah  Law 
cf  Marriage  and  Divorce^  25, 26.  But "  the  presence  of  a  rabbi  or  minister  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmudic  Law,  not  required  at  the  betrothal  or  the  nuptials.  The  pre- 
scribed benedictions  were  pronounced  either  by  the  bridegroom  or  by  any  of  the 
friends  present.  Such  was  also  the  Jewish  custom  during  the  Middle  Ages."— iMd., 
84.    Of,  Ambam,  The  Jewieh  Law  of  Divorce^  99. 

'See  Shzbi«bt*8  comments  on  the  Cutt  Code,  "Early  Jurisprudence  of  New 
Hampshire,"  Proode,  New  Bamp,  Hut,  Soe,  (187(^-84),  278  ff. 

4  Bablb,  (hutome  and  Faehione^  86. 

bWebdkn,  Ecc,  a/nd  Soc,  HUt  qfN,  i?.,  1, 290;  Conii,  Col.  Rec.,  1, 8. 
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1682,  to  permit  ''Isaac  Sheldon  and  Samuel  BockweU  to 
keep  honse  together,  'so  they  carry  themselves  soberly  and 
do  not  entertain  idle  persons  to  the  evil  expense  of  time  by 
day  or  night^ "  *  Hartford  taxed  "lone-men"  twenty  shil- 
lings a  week  "for  the  selfish  luxnry  of  solitary  living."" 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  general  statute  of  Con- 
necticut, under  the  same  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  a  week, 
forbade  any  "house-keeper"  or  "master  of  a  family,"  with- 
out "allowance  of  the  selectmen,"  to  give  "entertainment 
or  habitation"  to  a  single  person;  and  "such  Bourders, 
Sojourners,  and  Young  persons"  are  required  to  "attend  to 
the  Worship  of  God"  in  the  families  where  they  live  and 
"to  be  subject  to  the  domestick  Government  of  the  same,^'  or 
else  forfeit  five  shillings  for  every  breach  of  the  law.'  In 
Bhode  Island  in  one  instance  "single  persons  of  three 
months'  residence  paid  five  shillings,  while  the  'rate  of 
faculties  and  personal  abilities'  was  left  at  the  discretion  of 
the  assessors."^  According  to  a  New  Haven  law,  in  order 
to  "suppress  inconvenience"  and  disorders  inconsistent  with 
the  "mind  of  God  in  the  fifth  commandment,"  single 
persons,  not  in  service  or  dwelling  with  their  relatives,  are 
forbidden  to  diet  or  lodge  alone;  but  they  are  required  to 
live  in  "licensed"  families;  and  the  "governors"  of  such 
families  are  ordered  to  "observe  the  course,  carriage,  and 
behaviour,  of  every  such  single  person,  whether  he  or  she 
walk  diligently  in  a  constant  lawful  imployment,  attending 
both  family  duties  and  the  publick  worship  of  God,  and 
keeping  good  order  day  and  night  or  otherwise."" 

Similar  measures  were  adopted  by  the  other  colonies. 
The  law  of  Plymouth  provides  that  "wheras  great  Incon- 

1  Webdbn,  toe,  cU, ;  Stxlsb,  Windaor^  54.       >  Eablb,  Otutoma  and  FtUhionB,  87. 

»Act9  and  Law  (1715),  00;  see  also  Conn,  CM.  See,,  I,  538;  Tbuvbull,  Bh^ 

it,104. 

«In  1082:  Wibdbn,  op,  cit,,  1, 272 ;  Mditbo,  Brigtolj  R,  J.,  115. 

^New  Haven  Col,  Bee,,  n,  808 ;  Tbumbull,  op,  cit,  258. 
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yenience  hath  ariaen  by  aingle  persona  in  thia  CoUonie  being 
for  themaeluea  and  not  betakeing  themselnea  to  live  in  well 
Gbn'ned  familliea.  It  ia  enacted  by  the  Court  that  hence- 
forth noe  aingle  person  be  Buffered  to  line  by  himaelf e  or  in 
any  family  but  such  as  the  Celectmen  of  the  Towne  shall 
approue  of;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  refose  or 
neglect  to  attend  snch  order  as  shalbe  ginen  them  by  the 
Celectmen;  that  such  person  or  persons  shalbe  sumoned  to 
the  Court  to  be  proceeded  with  as  the  matter  shall  require.^** 
''Whereas,"  runs  a  statute  of  Massachusetts,  ''there  is  a 
loose  and  sinful  custom  of  going  or  riding  from  town  to 
town,  ....  oftimes  men  and  women  together,  upon  pre- 
tence of  going  to  lectures,  but  it  appears  ....  merely  to 
drink  and  revel  in  ordinaries  and  tayems,  which  is  in  itself 
scandalous,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a  notable  means  to  debauch 
our  youth  and  hazard  the  chastity  of  those  that  are  drawn 
fourth  thereunto:  for  prevention  whereof,"  it  is  ordered 
"that  all  single  persons  who  merely  for  their  pleasure  take 
such  journeys  ....  shall  be  reputed  and  accounted  riotous 
and  unsober  persons,  and  of  ill  behavior  ....  and  ahall  be 
committed  to  prison  for  ten  days,  or  pay  a  fine  of  forty  shil- 
lings for  each  offence,"  unless  they  can  "give  bonds  and  suffi- 
cient sureties  for  good  behavior  in  twenty  pounda." '  Earlier 
it  was  decreed  that  the  "Select  men  of  every  Town,  in  the 
several  precincts,  and  quarters  where  they  dwel,  shal  have  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbours,  to  see, 
first  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any 
of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavour  to  teach,  by  themselvea 
or  others,  their  children  &  apprentices,  so  much  learning,  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  english  tongue  & 
knowledg  of  the  Capital  laws."  Once  a  week  children  and 
apprentices  are  to  be  catechised  "  in  the  grounds  and  prin- 

iPlym.  CM.  Rec.,  XI,  228. 

s  Wbztkobb,  OoUmidl  Latet  qf  Mam.  (1012-86),  288, 287. 
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ciples  of  Beligion/'  or  at  least  taught  ''some  short  orthodox 
catachism  without  book;''  and  they  are  to  be  bred  and 
brought  up  ''in  some  honest  Lawfull  calling  ....  profitable 
for  themselves  and  the  Oommon-wealth,"  if  their  parents  or 
masters  ''will  not,  or  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fitt 
them  for  higher  imployments."  If  parents  and  masters 
neglect  their  duty,  "whereby  children  &  servants  become 
rude,  stubborn  &  unruly,  the  sayd  Select  men  with  the  help 
of  two  Magistrates  or  the  next  County  Court  for  that  Shire, 
shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,''  and 
until  they  come  of  age  place  them  with  persons  who  will 
more  strictly  look  after  their  government  as  the  law  directs.^ 
It  was  further  enacted  that  every  town  shall  order  and  dis- 
pose to  service  or  otherwise  all  "single  persons  and  inmates" 
within  its  borders,  anyone  feeling  aggrieved  thereby  "to 
have  Liberty  to  appeale  to  the  next  County  Court." ' 

These  laws  were  not  wholly  a  dead  letter,  as  shown  by  the 
judicial  records.  Thus  on  April  2,  1672,  "Thomas  Hen- 
shaw  and  Thomas  Hall,  singlemen,  being  convicted  of  living 
from  under  family  government  .  .  .  .  ,  are  ordered  forth- 
with to  submit  themselves"  to  such  government  "and  to 
appear  at  the  next  court  and  bring  with  them  certificate 
thereof."'  Nevertheless  complaint  is  made  that  the  town 
officers  are  negligent  In  1668  the  legislature  directs  the 
clerk  of  each  shire  court  to  send  "to  the  Constables  of  the 
Towns"  within  the  shire  an  order  which  they  are  "enjoyned 
faithfully  to  execute."  In  the  preamble  it  is  recited  that 
the  neglect  of  the  laws,  "as  by  sad  experience  from  Court  to 
Court  abundantly  appears,  doth  occasion  much  sin  and  pro- 
phaness  to  increase  among  us,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and 
the  ensnaring  of  many  Children  and  Servants,  by  the  disso- 
lute lives  and  practices  of  such  as  do  live  from  under  Family 

iJMd.  (iaOO-72),  196.  ^Ibid,,  196;  ibid.  (1672-86),  148;  Mam.  Col  Rec,,  1, 186. 

»U88.  BecardB  qT  the  OoutUy  Oowrtfor  Middle$ex,  m,  21. 
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Qoyemment,  and  is  a  great  disconragement  to  those  Family 
Govemonrs,  who  conscientionsly  endeavour  to  bring  up  their 
Youth  in  all  Christian  nurture,  as  the  Laws  of  God  and  this 
Common  wealth  doth  require:  These  are  therefore  ....  to 
require  you  to  acquaint  the  Select  men  of  your  Town,  that 
the  Court  doth  expect  and  will  require,  that  the  said  Laws 
be  accordingly  attended .  .  .  .  :  and  you  are  also  required 
to  take  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  young  persons  •  .  .  •  who 
do  live  from  under  Family  Government,  tnz.,  do  not  serve 
their  Parents  or  Masters,  as  Children,  Apprentices,  hired 
Servants,  or  Journey  men  ought  to  do,  and  usually  did  in 
our  Native  Country,  being  subject  to  their  commands  and 
discipline."  * 

The  manuscript  files  of  Middlesex  show  that  lists'  of 
delinquent  single  persons  were  taken  by  the  constables  as 
required ;  and  that  some  of  them  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  court  Following  is  the  "answer"  of  Bobert 
Williams,  whose  name  is  in  the  list  given  in  the  margin : 

"I  do  desire  to  line  under  family  gouemment  and  haue 
so  desired  euer  sine  my  time  was  out  with  my  master  that  I 
lined  with  and  all  the  time  sine  commited  myself  into  mens 
housis  of  good  report  as  neer  as  I  could  and  do  desir  to  walk 
inof enciue  to  all  men  and  furder  I  do  hop  that  the  men 
which  I  do  work  with  will  say  as  I  do  if  the  honered  court 
will  desir  it  indeed  I  am  not  a  saruant  yet  do  submit  myself 
to  family  order  I  [will  J  do  as  a  saruant  what  els  the  honered 

1  Whztkobb,  Hfp.  eit.  (1600-72),  200;  also  ibid.  (1672-86),  140.  There  la  a  wpr  of 
one  of  the  orders  sent  to  the  constables,  dlfferinjr  sli«hUy  in  capitalisation  and 
pnnotnation  from  the  above,  in  the  M83,  File§  qf  the  GbuiOy  Court  for  MiddimeXt 
Dec.,  1668. 

9  Here  Is  the  list  from  Marlboro : 

••Samoell  Goodenow,  from  under  family  Goaemment,  Lining  upon  his  oone 
croond. 

"Isains  Taller  and  WiU  Tajler,  Benters  .... 

**  John  Howard ....  ont  of  his  time ....  and  letitt^^^^g  as  fast  as  he  can  to 
setteU  himself e :  so  to  line  nnder  family  gonemment. 

*'Bober  Williams. . .  .'*-M8a.FiU§  €f  the  County  Court  for  Middietex,  J>90. 
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court  would  haue  me  do  mor  I  hope  I  shall  be  willing  to  obay 
the  finil  power."* 

In  a  society  where  marriages  were  formed  very  early, 
girls  often  wedding  at  sixteen  or  less,  and  where  widows  were 
wooed  almost  at  the  bier  of  the  dear  departed,'  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  if  ''old  maids"  were  ridiculed  and  sometimes 
despised.  A  woman  became  an  ''antient  maid"  at  twenty- 
five/  In  an  often  quoted  passage  of  his  lAfe  and  Errors^ 
John  Dunton  thus  praises  a  woman  who  remained  single,  not 
from  "necessity,"  but  from  "choice,"  and  who  knew  that 
time  is  a  "dressing-room  for  Eternity,  and  therefore  reserves 
most  of  her  hours  for  better  uses  than  those  of  the  Comb,  the 
Toilet,  and  the  Glass": 

"It  is  true  an  old  (or  super-annuated)  maid  in  Boston  is 
thought  such  a  curse  as  nothing  can  exceed  it  (and  looked 

1  Hie  seleeimen  of  "Billerioa  **  thoa  "  stroye  to  free  themselyes  of  all  blame  " : 

**  To  the  Honrd  Court .... 

**  Whereas  Aanm  Jaqueae,  a  single  prson  lining  in  onr  towne,  who  hath  for 
sometime  lined  from  ynder  family  gonemment  contrary  to  Conrt  Order,  being  snm- 
nned  by  y«  Constable  to  appear  before  this  Honored  Conrt:  These  are  to  enforme 
....  that ....  Aaron  Jaqnese  hath  bin  mnch  complained  of  by  senerall  of  onr 
inhabitants,  for  negligenoe  in  his  calling,  haning  obsemed  him  mnch  ginen  to  idle- 
ness ;  also  shifting  from  honse  to  house,  St  mf aithfull  to  his  Conenants  St  promises 
with  such  praons,  with  whom  he  has  engaged  servioe,  Tpon  which  Complaints  the 
selectmen  haue  endeanered  acording  to  law,  to  place  him  foorth  in  seryice,  but 
canot  effect  it.  Our  Humble  request  to  this  Hon*d  Conrt  is,  that  they  would  please 
to  despose  of  ...  .  Aaron  to  seryice,  or  otherwise  to  order  something  concering  the 
same  as  may  be  effectuall  to  render  him  to  a  more  regular  Course  of  lif^  as  y«  wl»> 
dome  of  this  Court  shall  Judg  best.   So  shall  we  pray  Ac. 

Your  humble  seruants." 

The  MSa,  FiUt  of  ike  County  (kmrt  for  'MiddUtex,  April,  1669,  also  contain  a 
certificate  of  the  selectmen  of  Charlestown  to  the  effect  tiiat  John  Swain  had  giyen 
satisfaction  for  orderly  behayior. 

1  Thus  Judge  Sewall  went  home  with  Widow  Denison  from  her  husband's  funeral 
and  '* prayed  God  to  keep  house"  with  her:  Diary,  in  5  Maa$. Hist  Goll.,  YH,  179 
(]lareh26,1718).    QT.  also  Eablb,  (^Mtoms  an<i  J'cuMont,  45, 4A. 

**The  col<niists  married  early  and  they  married  often.  Widowers  and  widows 
hastened  to  Join  their  fortunes  and  sorrows.  The  father  and  mother  of  Goyemor 
Winslow  had  been  widow  and  widower  seyen  and  twelye  weeks  respectiyely,  when 
they  joined  their  faaiilies  and  themselyes  in  mutual  benefit,  if  not  in  mutual  loye. 
At  a  later  day  the  impatient  goyemor  of  New  Hampshire  married  a  lady  but  ten  days 
widowed."— Sablb,  op.  cit,  86.  On  early  marriages  see  Webdbm,  See.  and  See.  Hist 
c^J^.A.,n,541,7a9. 

SEAUiBfOip.  cif.,a8. 
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upon  as  a  dismal  spectacle) ;  yet  she,  by  her  good-nature, 
gravity,  and  strict  virtue,  convinces  all  (so  much  as  the 
fleering  Beaus)  that  it  is  not  her  necessity,  but  her  choice, 
that  keeps  her  a  Virgin.  She  is  now  about  thirty  years  (the 
age  which  they  call  a  7%am&acA;),  yet  she  never  disguises 
herself,  and  talks  as  little  as  she  thinks  of  Love.  She  never 
reads  any  Plays  or  Bomances,  goes  to  no  Balls,  or  Dancing- 
match,  as  they  do  who  go  (to  such  Fairs)  in  order  to  meet 
with  Chapmen.  Her  looks,  her  speech,  her  whole  behaviour, 
are  so  very  chaste,  that  but  once  (at  Governor's  Island, 
where  we  went  to  be  merry  at  roasting  a  hog)  going  to  kiss 
her,  I  thought  she  would  have  blushed  to  death.'' ^ 

But  bachelors  and  "thombacks"  were  not  the  only  people 
who  caused  the  lawmaker  anxiety.  He  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
married  persons  living  away  from  their  mates.  An  act  of 
the  Massachusetts  general  court,  in  1647,  after  reciting  that 
diverse  married  persons  are  living  in  the  jurisdiction,  whose 
wives  or  husbands  are  in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  who  are 
guilty  of  making  love  to  women,  of  attempting  marriage  or 
even  attaining  it,  or  are  under  '^suspition  of  uncleannes" 
— the  vice  which  seems  to  have  sorely  vexed  the  good  people 
of  those  days — and  all  of  whom  are  a  great  dishonor  to  God 
and  a  reproof  to  religion,  commonwealth,  and  church — 
orders  that  every  such  person  shall  be  incontinently  sent 
back  **by  y*  first  oportunity  of  shiping,"  unless  present  on 
transient  business  or  to  ''make  way"  for  the  family  to  come 
over.'  Such  complaints  were  by  no  means  groundless  and 
the  courts  were  often  called  upon  to  execute  the  law.  Under 
the  circumstances  bigamy  was  easily  committed,  though  not 

1  I>i7MT0if*a  Life  and  Erron  (Westminster,  1818),  1, 102,  referring  to  Boston  in 
1886.  In  DnNT0N*8  Letten  from  New-En(fland  (ed.  by  Wbxtmosb  for  the  Prince 
Society,  Boston,  1867),  99,  where  this  jmssage  appears  in  a  modified  form,  the  age  of  a 
**thomback"  is  reduced  to  twenty-six  years.  The  paragraph  is  also  quoted  by 
WiBDEN,  op*  cit.<,  1, 299, 800;  and  Eaklb,  op,  cti.,  88, 89. 

sifoM.  OoL  Bee.,  II,  211, 212;  Whitmobb,  CM,  Law$<tfMa$a.  (1880-72),  172;  ibidL 
(1672-86),  216. 
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always  permanently  concealed.  On  December  8,  1639,  the 
pretended  marriage  of  James  Lnxford  was  declared  void; 
^^all  that  hee  hath''  was  given  to  his  victim;  and  he  himself 
was  fined,  set  in  the  stocks,  and  ordered  ^^sent  away  to 
England  by  the  first  opportunity."^  In  1644  the  ^'marriage 
of  John  Bichardson  to  Elizabeth  Frier  was  annulled  upon 
proof  that  he  had  a  former  wife  living  in  England.'"  Henry 
Jackson — whose  case  seems  to  justify  the  act  of  1647 — was 
presented  in  1672-73  "for  lying,  in  saying  he  was  single 
and  attempting  marriage  with  several,"  though  since  con- 
fessing that  he  has  a  wife  beyond  the  sea;  '^for  living  from 
under  family  government;  and  for  carrying  a  fire  brand  at 
night  near  a  hay  stack ;"  on  all  of  which  counts,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  hear,  he  got  twenty  stripes,  had  to  pay  costs,  and 
was  ordered  away  to  '' England  by  the  next  ship."' 

More  numerous  are  the  cases  of  ''living  apart."  For 
example  in  1637  the  general  court  decreed  that  Isaac 
Davies  should  be  sent  home  to  his  wife  in  England.^  Three 
years  later  "Willi  Wake"  in  like  manner  was  advised  to 
seek  his  consort.*^  Edward  Iron  in  1651  "upon  promise  to 
take  some  effectual  course  to  send  for  his  wife  now  in  Eng- 
land" was  "granted  liberty  to  abide  in  the  country  until  the 
next  return  of  ships."  Should  his  attempt  fail,  then  he 
was  "ordered  to  depart  out  of  this  jurisdiction  by  the  next 
opportunity."*  For  similar  absence  from  his  spouse  Jcunes 
Underwood  in  1654  was  fined  at  Salem.  ^  In  1663  for  the 
same  offense  Christopher  Blake  was  presented  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Suffolk,  although  in  his  petition  he  avers  that  for 

1  IToM.  CM.  Bee.,  1,288. 

SiMd.,  n,  86.  s  Mas.  BecardB  qT  the  (kmwty  CouH  o/anffolk,  118. 

«  Man,  CoL  Ree.,  1, 198.  » Ibid.,  8U. 

6  JCSS.  Records  of  the  County  Ckmrt  <tf  Middlesex,  1, 18.  Apparently  Edward's 
attempts  were  a  failure;  for  on  Oct.  4, 16^  he  was  "granted  liberty  to  use  what 
more  effectoal  means  he  may  or  can  to  send  for  his  wife  from  Bngland  " :  ibid,,  I,  SL 

TJfoM.  Ool,  Bee.,  JJl,  319,  850.  But  on  petition,  in  order  to  present  farther 
testimony,  the  general  ooort  granted  a  respite. 
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three  years  he  had  ^'been  desirous  of  getting  his  wife  across 
but  she  refused  to  come;'*  and  that  he  had  never  ^'presented 
himself  as  a  single  man,  but  always  openly  manifested  the 
true  state  of  his  condition.''  Accordingly  the  general  court 
ordered  the  prosecution  "stayed  for  a  year."*  In  1671 
Paul  Hall,  presented  in  the  same  county,  "appeared  and 
declared  he  was  informed  his  wife  was  dead."  The  court, 
being  skeptical,  commanded  him  to  "repair  to  the  last  place 
of  her  abode  or  bring  in  a  certificate  of  her  death.'"  Delin- 
quent wives  were  looked  after  with  equal  vigilance.  In 
1668  the  constable  of  Boston  is  ordered  to  summon  "before 
the  county  court  two  women  and  one  man  for  living  apart 
from  their  spouses  contrary  to  law.'"  A  presentment  of 
Sarah  Pickering  failed  in  1674  because  she  produced  evi- 
dence that  her  husband  had  renounced  her.^  Even  when 
both  partners  were  in  the  jurisdiction  the  law  was  not  less 
harshly  administered.  On  June  17,  1672,  for  "disorderly 
living  apart,"  Michael  Smith  and  wife,  "inhabitants  of 
Charlestoun"  were  "admonished  and  ordered  to  pay  costs.'" 
The  case  of  "Abr.  Hagbome"  in  1668  is  more  remarkable. 
Although  he  had  come  to  the  colony  twenty-two  years 
before;  had  lived  contentedly  with  his  wife  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  untU  she  ^^did  depart"  for  England;  had  sent 
for  her  to  return  home  and  provided  for  her  transportation, 
"whereby  the  innocence  of  Living  Apart  is  on  your  peticoners 
part;"  and  "had  no  idea  the  law  against  living  apart  would 
apply  to  the  known  settled  inhabitants,  brethren  and  free- 
men whose  wives  unnaturally  desert  them;"  yet  the  county 
court  "was  pleased  to  require  him  to  depart  the  Countrie  & 

1  MSa,  Early  Oowrt  Filet  qf  BuifcXk  GouiOy,  No.  581.  This  oaaa  is  also  partially 
xeported  in  Mom.  06L  Bee.,  IV,  Part  II,  84;  and  quoted  in  Shzrlet,  *' Early  Jnris- 
pmdenoe  of  New  Hampshire,"  Procdt.  New,  Hamp,  Hiat,  Soe,  (1876-M)t  UOl 

iMS8,Becardiqf  the  County  Court  <tf8Mffolk,  9, 

*M88,  Early  Court  FiXe»  ofSMffoUc,  No.  807. 

«  M88,  Recordt  of  the  County  Court  of  Suffolk,  279. 

^USa.Secord$qf  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  IH,  68. 
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to  repayie  vnto  his  wife/*  So  he  '^humbly  petitions''  the 
general  court  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  retnm  to 
England  and  that  he  may  "not  be  put  vpon  [religious] 
temptacofis  or  aboue  his  strength  or  any  kind  of  iniunccon 
[injunction]  of  going  to  Seme  other  Gods;"  but  may  be 
"allowed  to  continue  his  Abode  here  ....  vnder  the 
Shadow  of  that  happie  Gouemment  in  Comonwealth  and 
Churches  ....  those  few  days  of  his  pilgrimage  that 
remayne.''  A  gracious  answer,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to 
add,  was  the  meet  reward  of  so  just  and  so  skilful  a  prayer.^ 
In  like  spirit  single  women  and  wives  in  the  absence  of 
their  husbands  were  forbidden  to  "lodge  any  inmate  or 
sojourner/'  except  with  the  approval  of  the  selectmen  or 
other  magistrates.'  Of  course,  these  were  pioneer  days. 
The  peace  of  the  settlements  was  probably  disturbed  by 
loose  and  riotous  adventurers,  outcasts  from  the  society  of 
the  Old  World.  Doubtless  these  measures,  aside  from 
religious  motives,  were  in  some  degree  useful  police  ordi- 
nances; as  were  also  those  prohibiting  the  husband  from 
beating  his  wife,  and  the  wife  from  striking  her  spousa' 

1  J£SR  Xarly  Oowrt  File§  qf  Ai^oft,  No.  627.  For  similar  legifllation  see  New 
Haoen  OoL  Bee.,  II,  600;  Tbumbui*!*,  Blue  Lawt^  24S. 

sjfcut.  Col.  Bee.,  V,  4;  Shzblst,  .Sorly  Juritprudemoe  cf  New  Hamp,^  910,911. 
Tlie  harboring  of  "strancers"— and  "stranger"  might  be  a  father,  danghter,  or 
SOD  from  a  neighboring  town— gaTe  the  good  people  of  the  oolonies  a  great  deal  of 
troaUe.  See  the  iUnstrations  in  WiBDSir,  Ecc,  and  8oe.  BUt.  <if  N.  E,,J^t!l;  and 
HowABD,  LoctU  ContL  HUL^  1, 87, 88,  where  the  town  records  are  oited. 

sWBmcOBB,  a>l.  LawB  €(f  Maa$.  (1800-72),  51, 171;  ibid.  (1672-86),  KA.  Qf.  Mem, 
CoL  Bee,,  m,  212  (1660).  In  1688  John  Emerson,  of  Scitnate,  was  tried  before  the 
general  ooort  for  abusing  his  wifb:  iHd,,  1, 232;  the  same  year  fbr  beating  his  wife, 
Henry  Seawall  was  sent  for  examination  before  the  ooort  at  Ipewioh :  ibid,,  2S8;  and 
in  1668  Ensigne  John  Williams,  of  Barnstable,  was  fined  by  the  Plymouth  oonrt  for 
slandering  his  wife :  Goodwin,  Pilffrim  BombUe,  666. 

It  would  seem  that  the  husband,  too,  really  needed  some  legal  protection.  The 
early  court  records  disclose  the  sad  fact  that  husband-beating  was  painfully  frequent 
in  colonial  times.  Thus  in  Plymouth  Jurisdiction  Joan,  the  wife  of  Obadiah  Killer 
of  Taunton,  was  presented  **  for  beating  and  reviling  her  husband,  and  egging  her 
children  to  healp  her,  bidding  them  knock  him  in  the  head,  and  wishing  his  Tietials 
mi^t  ooake  him.*'— Plym.  Cbl.  Bee.,  in,  75. 

The  bad  practice  was  not  unknown  among  the  **good  wives"  of  Salem.  For 
example,  in  1637.  at  the  fifth  quarter  court,  it  was  decreed :  "Whereas  Dorothy  the 
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But  the  colonists  went  farther  and  prescribed  the  death 
penalty  for  disobedience  to  parents,  following  the  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  law.*  Forthermorey  they  attempted  to  regiilate 
courtship  by  statute,  in  a  way  which,  however  wholesome, 
would  scarcely  be  relished  by  the  young  men  and  maidens 
of  our  generation.  Thus  the  general  court  of  Plymouth  pro- 
hibits ''any  motion  of  marriage  to  any  man's  daughter  or 
mayde  servant"  without  having  "first  obtayned  leaue"  of  the 
parents  or  master  under  penalty  of  fine  and  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  discretion  of  the  bench.  But  appeal  is  allowed 
to  the  magistrate,  when  the  master  "through  any  sinister 
end  or  couetous  desire,''  witholds  his  consent.'  The  courts 
were  not  wholly  without  business  growing  out  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  appears  from  illustrations  collected  by  Mr.  Gkx)dwin. 
"In  1652  Jonathan  Coventry  was  indicted  for  'making  a 
motion  of  marriage'  to  Katherine  Bradbury,  servant  to 
Mr.  Bourne,  of  Marshfield,   without  the  latter's  consent.' 

Coventry   left   the   Colony  before    arrest In   1648 

Thomas  Dunham  was  ordered  to  abstain  from  visiting 
or  sending  to  Martha  Ejiott,  of  Sandwich,  from  October  4 
till  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  that  the  Court  may  bet- 

wyf e  of  John  Talbie  hath  not  only  broak  that  peace  St  lone,  wci>  ought  to  haoe  beene 
both  betwixt  them,  bat  also  hath  Tiolentlie  broke  the  Idng's  peace,  by  frequent 
Laying  hands  ypon  hir  husband  to  the  danger  of  his  Life,  A  Ck>ndemned  Authority, 
not  coming  before  them  vpon  command,  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  hir  misde- 
meaner  passed  A  for  pryention  of  future  evills  that  are  feared  wilbe  oomitted  by  hir 
if  shee  be  Lefte  att  hir  Libertie.  That  she  shall  be  bound  A  chained  to  some  post 
where  shee  shall  be  restrained  of  hir  libertye  to  goe  abroad  or  comminge  to  hir  hus- 
band till  shee  manefest  some  change  of  hir  course Only  it  is  pmitted  that 

shee  shall  come  to  the  place  of  gods  worshipp,  to  enjoy  his  ordenances."  Later 
"Dorothy**  was  punished  again  for  a  similar  offense:  BUt.  CoU,  JCnea;  Jfui.,  VII, 
129,  187.  Cff,  HowABD,  £ocal  Conti,  J7ut.,  I,  SZS,  S27.  For  further  illustrations  see 
Webden,  Bec»  and  8oc,  Hi$t,  cfN,  E.^  1, 294. 

1  Whitmobb,  Coh  Law  of  Mam,  (1660-72),  129;  New  Havtn  CoL  Bee,,  II,  678, 
and  TBUMBUiiL,  Blue  Latos^  201;  Conn,  CcL  Bee,,  1, 615,  and  Tbumbull,  op,  eit.,  09; 
New  Hamp,  HisL  CoU,,  VIII,  12 ;  Sbiblbt,  Early  Juritprudence  of  N,  H.,  811 ;  Animt 
2Vaett,  ni,  13.    Cf,  a  similar  law  for  early  New  York :  Duke  of  Yorhe^t  Xatot,  15. 

^Plym.  Col.  Bee.,  XI,  29, 106, 190, 101. 

SFor  the  case  see  ibid.,  m,  5:  "Wee  psent  Jonathan  Couentry  ....  for  make- 
ing  mocion  of  marriage  Tuto  Katheren  Bradberey ,  serrant  ynto  Hr  Bume,  of  the  same 
town,  without  her  master's  consent,  contrary  to  Court  orders.^' 
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ter  learn  of  his  pretended  contract,  unless  the  Governor,  on 
the  clearing  of  things,  give  him  leave.  A  romantic  case  was 
that  of  Governor  Thomas  Prence  against  Arthur  Howland, 
Jr.,  nephew  of  the  Pilgrim.*  The  tolerant  course  of  the 
elder  Arthur  Howland  toward  the  Quakers  had  earned 
Prence's  hearty  ill-will;  and  when,  in  1660,  he  found  that 
Arthur,  Jr.,  had  wooed  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  he  had  the 
swain  before  the  General  Court,  where  he  was  fined  X5  for 
making  love  without  her  father^s  permission.  The  couple 
remained  constant,  for  in  1667  the  irate  Governor  once  more 
brought  up  young  Arthur,  who  was  again  fined  X6  because 
he  had  'disorderly  and  unrighteously  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  affections  of  Mistress  Eliasabeth  Prence,'  and  was  put 
under  bond  of  X50  to  'refrain  and  desist.'  But  Prence,  like 
Canute,  was  unable  to  control  the  forces  of  Nature.  This 
action  was  in  July;  but  before  the  next  spring  the  imperious 
Governor  seemed  to  have  been  forced  to  capitulate,  for 
Arthur  and  Elizabeth  were  united.'''  On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  of  a  lover  to  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  in  case  his 
''motion"  were  hindered  through  "sinister  end  or  couetous 
desire,"  was  occasionally  of  practical  value.  In  1646,  for 
instance,  Bichard  Taylor  complained  to  the  general  court 
of  Plymouth  that  he  was  prevented  from  marrying  Buth 
Wheildon  by  her  father  Gabriel ;  but  when  before  the  court 
Gabriel  yielded  and  promised  no  longer  to  oppose  the  mar- 
riage.' The  records  show  that  parents  might  be  held  ac- 
countable for  "miscarriages"  resulting  from  unreasonable  op- 
position.^ 

1  See  ibid.,  IV  (1006/7),  140, 158, 169. 

SGooDwnr,  PUorim  B^ublict  506;  </.  PALntBT,  Bist  of  New  Airland,  n,  21. 

s  Goodwin,  op,  eil.,  607. 

4  Dec.  16|  1679.  At  a  court  held  at  Charlestown,  George  Parminter  and  his  wife 
eooTicted  of  fornication  before  marriage,  ooort  respited  their  sentence  till  next 
court,  and  ordered  that  their  parents  be  summoned  then  to  appear  to  giTe  answer 
why  itkvj  denied  them  the  consummation  of  their  marriage  for  so  many  months  after 
they  were  in  order  thereto :   M88.  SeconU  qf  the  OmiiOy  Ckmri  qfMiddleiex,  m,  816. 
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To  the  close  of  the  colonial  era  a  law  of  Connecticut  pro- 
vided that  ''if  any  Man  shall  directly  or  indirectly  endeavoor 
to  draw  away  the  affections  of  any  Maid  .  .  .  .  ,  on  pretence 
of  Marriage,  before  he  hath  obtained  Liberty  and  Allow- 
ance^' from  her  parent,  governor,  or  guardian,  shonld  there 
be  any,  "he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds  to  the 
Party  grieved;  double  that  amount  for  the  second  offence; 
and  for  a  third  transgression  suffer  imprisonment,  besides 
paying  the  costs  of  prosecution/'^ 

An  elaborate  statute  of  New  Haven,  for  the  regulation  of 
proposals,  provides  ''that  whosoever  within  this  jurisdiction 
shall  attempt,  or  endeavor  to  inveagle,  or  draw  the  affections 
of  any  maide,  or  maide-servant,  whether  daughter,  kins- 
woman, or  in  other  relation,  for  himself,  or  for  any  other 
person,  without  the  consent  of  father,  master,  governor,  or 
such  other,  who  hath  the  present  interest,  or  charge,  or  (in 
absence  of  such)  of  the  nearest  magistrate,  whether  it  be 
by  speech,  writing,  message,  company-keeping,  unnecessary 
familiarity,  disorderly  night  meetings,  sinful  dalliance,  gifts, 
or  any  other  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  such  person 
(besides  all  damages  which  the  parent,  governor,  or  person 
intrusted  or  interested,  may  sustain  by  such  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings) shall  pay  to  the  plantation  forty  shillings  for  the 
first  offence;  and  for  the  second  offence  towards  the  same 
party  four  pounds;  and  for  the  third  offence  he  shal  be 
further  fined,  imprisoned,  or  corporally  punished,  as  the 
plantation  court,  or  court  of  magistrates  considering  all 
circumstances,  shal  determine.''' 

The  foregoing  act  was  probably  suggested  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  of  1647,  which  is  likewise  here  presented.     It 

1  Aci»  and  Lawt  qf  Conn.  (New  Hayen,  1760),  144.  Substantially  the  same  pro- 
Tiiion  appears  In  the  Code  of  1848:  Tbumbulii,  Blme  Law^  106*  107 ;  Conn.  CdL  Sec^ 
1, 02;  in  2%6  Book  cf  General  Law^  ma  (Hartford,  1666),  46;  and  in  AcU  and  Lowe 
(New  London,  1715),  75. 

iNeuf  Haven  CM.  Sec.,  II,  600;  Tbumbull,  op.  eU.,  242.  Cf,  Atwatbe,  HUL  cf 
OolL  of  New  Haven^  862. 
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is  declared  that,  '*  whereas  God  hath  committed  the  care  and 
power  into  the  hands  of  parents  for  the  disposing  their 
Children  in  Marriage,  so  that  it  is  against  rule,  to  seek  to 
draw  away  the  affections  of  yonng  maidens  under  pretence  of 
purpose  of  marriage,  before  their  parents  have  given  way 
and  allowance  in  that  respect;  and  whereas  it  is  common 
practise  in  divers  places  for  young  men  irregularly  and 
disorderly  to  watch  all  advantages  for  their  evil  pur- 
poses, to  insinuate  into  the  affections  of  young  Maidens 
by  coming  to  them  in  places  and  seasons  unknown 
to  their  parents  for  such  ends,  whereby  much  evil  hath 
grown  amongst  us,  to  the  dishonour  of  G-od  and  damage 
of  parties;  for  prevention  whereof  for  time  to  come.  It  is 
farther  Ordered,  that  whatsoever  person  from  henceforth 
shall  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  draw  away  the 
affection  of  any  mayd  in  this  jurisdiction,  under  pretence  of 
marriage,  before  he  hath  obtained  liberty  and  allowance 
from  her  parents  or  Governors  or  in  absence  of  such  of  the 
nearest  magistrate,  he  shall  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  five 
pounds,  for  the  second  towards  the  partie  ten  pounds,  and 
be  bound  to  forbeare  any  further  attempt  and  proceedings 
in  that  unlawful  designe,  without  or  against  the  allowance 
aforesayd.  And  for  the  third  offence  upon  information  or 
complaint  by  such  parents  or  Governors  to  any  Magistrate, 
giving  bond  to  prosecute  the  party,  he  shall  be  committed  in 
prison,  and  upon  hearing  and  conviction  by  the  next  court, 
shal  be  adjudged  to  continue  in  prison,  untill  the  Court  of 
Assistants  shall  see  cause  to  release  him.'' ' 

The  courts  were  not  without  employment  under  this 
statute.  In  1658  Paul  Wilson  appeared  before  the  county 
court  of  Middlesex,  sitting  in  Charlestown,  'Ho  answer  the 
complaint  of    Deacon    Upham  for  violent  soliciting    his 

iWhztmobb,  Cbl.  Lavm  of  Mau.  (lM(>-72),  112;  ibid,  (1872-86),  101;  Man,  C6L 
Bec.^  n,  207.  Cf»  Fbzedbbbo,  XhetchUetwuno^  477,  note;  Nbwhall,  Ye  Cfnat  amd 
Otneral  Ooui%  848-6S,  siTinc  interastl&g  ezamplos. 
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daughter  against  his  will.''  Whereupon  the  tribunal 
''admonished  Wilson  of  his  evil  behavior  towards  the  said 
Upham  and  his  daughter  PrisciUa,  and  ordered  him  to  give 
bond  of  ten  pounds  for  his  regular  behavior  towards  the  said 
partiea"  Accordingly  the  culprit  gave  bond  "yt  he  will 
no  more  frequent  the  company  of  Priscilla  Upham,  nor 
by  no  means  whether  direct  or  indirect,  make  any  more 
addresses  vnto  her  without  her  fathers  leave  first  orderly 
had  &  obteined/'^  For  a  similar  offense,  in  1672,  the 
county  court  of  Suffolk  fined  Benjamin  Scott  five  pounds.' 
Two  years  later,  before  the  same  tribunal,  Thomas  Irons  was 
presented  ''for  procuring  Bichard  Bamum  to  publish  a 
marriage''  between  himself  and  Mary  Arnold  without  her 
father's  leave;*  while  the  next  February,  as  we  learn  from 
the  record,  John  Lorin  stood  "convict  on  his  own  confession 
of  making  love  to  Mary  Willis  without  her  parents  consent 
and  after  being  forwamed  by  them,  £5."* 

Although  parents  might  be  prosecuted  for  *' unreasonably 
denying  any  child  timely  or  convenient  marriage,'"  it  is 
evident  that  lovers  had  to  be  very  circumspect  in  old  colonial 
days.  In  a  community  where  power  to  dispose  of  a  son  or 
daughter  in  wedlock  was  believed  to  be  the  gift  of  heaven, 

1 M88.  RecordB  o/  the  County  Court  for  Middletex,  I,  tSl. 

In  1602  Marmadoke  Johnson,  who  by  his  own  confession  had  a  wife  in  Rngland, 
was  convicted  of  trying  to  steal  the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Oreen 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent;  and  he  was  ordered  to  Join  his  spoose  by  the 
first  oportnnity :  i&td.,  1, 206.  The  next  year  Johnson  was  *'  fined  £30  nnless  he  giTO 
security  **  so  to  depart,  in  the  meantime  being  "  committed  until  the  order  is  pei^ 
formed**:  i6t€t., 248.  It  maybe  further  noted  that  on  April  7, 1874, a  Marmadoke 
Johnson  is  spoken  of  as  **  late  constable  of  Cambridge  ** :  i6kl.,  m,  87. 

s  M88,  Becarda  o/  the  County  Court  cf  St^olk,  106. 

> Irons  was  fined  20  shillings,  and  Bamum  half  that  sum:  M88.  Reeordiitfthe 
County  CouH  of  fi^oUb  (July  28, 1674),  255,  2S6.  On  the  same  day  *'  Edward  Peggy 
being  bound  over  for  using  indirect  means  ^by  powders  or  other  wayes  unlawfull  to 
Engage  the  affections  or  desires  of  women  kinde  to  him  *  and  for  begetting  a  bastard 
child  *'— in  particular  for  illegally  "  drawing  away  the  affections  of  two  girls  **— was 
assessed  10  pounds  and  put  under  bonds  for  good  behayior :  t6ui.,  261. 

« Ibid,  (Feb.  4, 1674-75),  801.  The  records  of  the  court  of  assistants  In  ITost.  OoL 
Bee.  (Sept.  1, 1640),  1, 290, 800,  contain  a  similar  case. 

b  Law  of  1641 :  Whztmobx,  Col  Law  of  Mam,  (1660-72),  187. 
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it  is  not  strange  that  "allowance"  was  sometimes  hard  to 
gain.  Praising  the  chaste  reserve  of  the  gentle  "old  maid'' 
of  Boston  whom  he  had  learned  to  admire,  John  Donton 
thus  expresses  the  dominant  view:  "I  am  sure  this  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  Virgin  modesty,  which  should  make  Mar- 
riage an  act"  rather  of  "obedience"  than  "choice."  "And 
they  that  think  their  Friends  too  slowpcuied  in  the  matter  give 
certain  proof  that  lust  is  the  sole  motive."'  Nor  was  the 
average  New  England  house-father  at  all  likely  to  allow 
sentiment  to  get  the  better  of  prudence  in  seeking  a  match 
for  his  child.  He  was  more  apt  to  be  governed  by  a  spirit  of 
cold  calculation  which  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the 
*'main  chance."  Judge  Sewall,  for  example,  can  hardly  be 
called  "slowpaced"  in  providing  his  daughters  with  wooers. 
He  superintends  the  whole  "  business"  of  love-making  with 
never-flagging  zeaL  Poor,  timid  daughter  Betty  is  fairly 
worried  into  matrimony,  perhaps  as  the  only  sure  way  of 
escaping  her  father's  nagging.  What  a  procession  of  "cap- 
tains" and  "persons  of  worth"  he  parades  before  the  reluc- 
tant girl  before  he  succeeds  in  gaining  his  will  I  The  first  who 
"wished  to  speak  with  her"  is  Captain  TuthiU,  who  appears 
as  a  suitor  when  she  is  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  After 
the  judge  had  made  careful  and  satisfactory  inquiry  as  to  the 
captain's  estate — which  he  finds  valued  at  i£600  or  £700 — 
and  the  young  man  "in  good  Business,  and  like  to  be  in 
better;"'  and  after  having  his  daughter  read  to  him  about 
the  courtship  of  Adam  and  Eve  "as  a  soothing  and  alluring 
preparation  for  the  thought  of  matrimony,"*  the  lover  is 
invited  to  call.  Of  this  visit  and  its  surprising  result  Sewall 
thus  writes  in  his  Diary:  *'At  night  Capt.  Tuthill  comes  to 
speak  with  Betty,  who  hid  her  self  all  alone  in  the  coach 

1  DUHTOV,  JAfe  and  Emn^  I,  lOS;  idem,  Ldten  ftwn  New  Eftgiand,  101,  1(& 
s  SxwALL'8  Diary,  in  5  Mau,  HUi.  CoU„  V,  40a 
>  XABiiB,  OuftcmM  and  FaakUmB,  57. 
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for  several  hours  till  he  was  gon,  so  that  we  sought  at  several 
houses,  till  at  last  came  in  of  her  self,  and  looked  very  wild/^' 
A  number  of  others  in  rapid  succession  have  little  better 
luck  with  the  coy  maiden.  The  next  fall,  however,  on 
returning  from  a  journey  to  Bhode  Island,  the  judge  finds 
his  "family  in  health,  only  disturbed  at  Betty's  denying  Mr. 
Hirst"  A  month  later  he  sadly  records  that  he  supposes 
even  this  suitor  has  '* taken  his  final  leave.'''  Nevertheless 
two  days  after,  on  October  26,  1699,  he  addresses  Betty  at 
^'Brantry,"  where  she  had  gone  on  a  visit,  the  following 
characteristic  letter: 

''Mr  Hirst  waits  upon  you  once  more  to  see  if  you  can 
bid  him  welcome.  It  ought  to  be  seriously  considered,  that 
your  drawing  back  from  him  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  you,  will  be  to  your  Prejudice;  and  will  tend  to 
discourage  persons  of  worth  from  making  their  Cburt  to  you. 
And  you  had  need  well  to  consider  whether  you  are  able  to 
bear  his  final  Leaving  of  you,  howsoever  it  may  seem  grate- 
full  to  you  at  present.  When  persons  come  toward  us,  we  are 
apt  to  look  upon  their  Undesirable  Circumstances  mostly; 
and  therefore  to  shun  them.  But  when  persons  retire  from 
us  for  good  and  all,  we  are  in  danger  of  looking  only  on  that 
which  is  desirable  in  them  to  our  wofull  Disquiet  Whereas 
His  the  property  of  a  good  Balance  to  turn  where  the  most 
weight  is,  though  there  be  some  also  in  the  other  Scale.  I 
do  not  see  but  that  the  Match  is  well  liked  by  judicious  per- 
sons, and  such  as  are  your  Cordial  Friends,  and  mine  also. 

''Yet  notwithstanding,  if  you  find  in  yourself  an  imovablCi 
incurable  Aversion  from  him,  and  canot  love,  and  honour, 
and  obey  him,  I  shall  say  no  more,  nor  give  you  any  further 
trouble  in  this  matter.  It  had  better  be  off  than  on.  So 
praying  God  to  pardon  us,  and  pity  our  Undeserving,  and  to 
direct  and  strengthen  and  settle  you  in  making  a  right  Judg- 

1  Sbwali.*b  Diary,  in  5  Mam,  HUt,  OoU.,  V,  481.  s  Ibid,,  50S. 
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ment,  and  giving  a  right  Answer,  I  take  leave,  who  am,  dear 
child,  your  loving  father.  Your  mother  remembers  to 
you.'" 

Either  this  letter  had  the  desired  influence  or  Betty  was 
unable  to  endure  the  '^  wofull  disquiet"  of  a  *^ final  leaving;'' 
for  a  year  later  it  stands  written  that  *'Mr.  Grove  Hirst  and 
Elizabeth  Sewall  are  married  by  Mr.  Cotton  Mather."' 

IV.    PBE-OONTBAGTS,   BUNDLING,  AND   SBXUAL   IMMOBALITY 

The  colonists  were  extremely  anxious  to  restrain  vice  by 
legislation.  The  whole  field  of  private  morals  was  brought 
under  the  purview  of  the  magistrate.  Unchastity  and 
sexual  crimes,  especially,  they  were  determined  to  prevent 
at  all  hazards;  and,  in  consequence,  the  early  colonial  and 
court  records  are  far  from  pleasant  reading.  Conjugal  infi- 
delity is  especially  abhorred  by  the  lawmaker.  Originally, 
in  all  the  New  England  colonies  save  Bhode  Island  and 
Plymouth,  death  was  the  penalty  prescribed  for  adultery 
with  a  "  married  or  espoused  wife."  In  the  New  World  the 
Puritan  thus  actually  realized  what  Luther,  Hooper,  and 
other  Beformation  Fathers  ardently  desired  as  an  ideal  ful- 
filment of  the  Mosaic  code.'  The  capital  law  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  any  rate,  was  not  a  dead  letter,  as  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  early  period.  The  only  attempt  to 
put  in  force  the  original  act  of  1631  was,  indeed,  a  failure. 
It  appears  that  in  1637  two  men  and  one  woman  were  con- 

1  SbwalIi's  Letter-Book,  in  6  Mau.  BUt  CoXL,  1, 218. 

s  Sbwaij[.'8  Diary,  in  5  Mau.  HUt,  OoZI.,  VI,  24.  In  like  spirit  the  jndgB 
manaffos  the  marriage  of  his  danghter  Mary  with  Sam  Gerrish:  Sbwall^b  Letter' 
Book,  in  6  Maee,  Hiet,  OolL,  1, 879;  Diary,  in  5  Mam.  Hist.  ColU,  V,  xzzriii;  VI,  250, 
251,  288.  On  these  and  other  illustrations  of  New  England  eonrtship  see  Eablb, 
OuetoniM  and  Faahione,  56  B. 

*Mam.  CM.  Bee.,  1, 92  a681) ;  WHinfOBB,  Ool.  Lowe  of  Mam.  (1«(^72),  66  C  Body 
of  Liberties,"  1641).  128;  ibid.  (1612-86),  15;  New  Haven  Col.  Bee.,  U,  577;  Tbumbuxx, 
Bhae  Law§,  200;  Conn.  Ool.  Beo.,  1,  77;  Tbukbui^i*,  op.  eit.,  60;  New  Hamp.  Prao, 
Papert,  1, 885  (Cntt  Code).  Beginning  with  the  "  Body  of  Ldberties,**  1641,  the  capi- 
tal law  of  Massachusetts  cites  Lev.  20: 19;  18: 20;  Dent  22:28, 24;  and  theUwsofthe 
other  colonies  are  supported  by  the  same  or  like  passages  of  the  Jewish  Code. 
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yicted;  bat  on  the  gronnd  that  the  statute  had  been  '^made 
by  the  court  of  assistants  by  allowance  of  the  general  court/' 
and  for  fear  lest  it  had  not  been  ^'sufficiently  published,^' 
the  extreme  penalty  was  not  administered.  Instead  the 
culprits  were  whipped  and  then  banished  on  pain  of  death 
should  they  return.^  The  act  of  1631  was,  however,  at  once 
confirmed,'  and  it  remained  in  force  until  superseded  by  the 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  whose  provision  on  this  point  was  not 
abrogated  during  the  period  of  the  colonial  charter.  Under 
the  law  as  thus  constituted  two  persons  were  condemned 
and  executed  in  1644.'  Further,  in  his  Magnalia  Cbtton 
Mather  mentions  the  execution  of  an  adulterer  from  Wey- 
mouth.* These  are  the  only  cases  of  capital  punishment  for 
this  offense  yet  discovered;  but  a  number  of  persons  nar- 
rowly escaped  it,  where  the  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  death  penalty.  Apparently  the  courts  shrank  from 
pronouncing  sentence  according  to  the  full  rigor  of  the  law,' 

1  The  "  elders  "  belii«  appealed  to  promptly  decided  that  the  three  persons  then 
lyin^  in  prison  shoold  be  put  to  death,  *Mf  the  law  had  been  sufficiently  pnblished.** 
Bot  for  the  reasons  named  in  the  text  the  general  court  thought  it  was  **  safest  that 
these  persons  should  be  whipped  and  banished  '* :  Wimthbop,  HUt.  qf  Nmo  England, 
I,  809;  Man,  Ool,  Bee.,  1, 196,  202,  208,  225.  Comi>are  the  excellent  monograph  of 
Dayzs,  The  Law  cf  Adultery  and  /ynominioiw  Pimisfcmentf,  6-11,  who  giyes  the 
details  regarding  this  case  and  the  law  of  1681 ;  and  calls  attention  to  the  Rnglish 
act  of  1650,  which  classes  incest  and  adultery  among  felonies,  citing  thereon  Pddb, 
HUt,  qf  Crime  in  England,  II,  182;  and  Blaokstonb,  Commentariet,  IV,  64. 

s March,  1687-88.  "The  law  against  adultery  made  by  the  Particular  Court  in 
October,  1681,  is  confirmed,  that  whoeoeTcr  lieth  with  another  man*s  wife,  both  shaU 
be  punished  by  death ;  and  this  is  to  be  promulgated. '*~lf cut.  Col,  Rec.,  1, 225.  This 
law  was  confirmed  in  1640,  the  act  of  1681  being  then  formally  repealed :  ibid,,  1, 801. 

*In  1642M4,  at  a  quarter  court  held  in  Boston,  ^*  James  Brittanie  being  f6nnd 
guilty  of  adultery  with  Mary  Latham,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Mary  Latham 
being  found  guilty  of  adultery  with  James  Brittanie,  she  was  condemned  to  death." 
^Beecrd  qf  the  Court  qf  AmietantB  of  Mate,  Bay  Collony,  1641-44  (from  the  Barlow 
MS.)  in  WHiTifORB*8  BibUooraphUaX  Sheteh  qf  the  Law  of  Mam,,  xlii.  According  to 
WxHTHBOP,  Hiat,  of  New  England,  U,  157-59,  these  persons  were  executed. 

4  Datis,  The  Law  of  Adultery,  15, 16. 

i  Thus  on  Sept.  7, 1641,  for  adulterous  practices  a  man  was  "  censured  to  bee  sent 
to  the  gallos  wti>  a  roape  about  his  neck,  A  to  sit  upon  the  lather  an  houre,  the  roapes 
end  throwen  oyer  the  gallos,  so  to  retume  to  prison."~lfa«t.  Col.  Bee,,  1, 835;  <^. 
Datxb,  op,  eit,,  15.  In  1645  Henry  Dawson  came  near  suffering  the  extreme  penalty : 
WZHTHSOP,  op-  at,  II,  806.  Three  years  later  the  "Cote  acquit  Blisa  :  Pennion  of 
the  oapltaU  offence  charged  upon  her  by  2  serrall  Inditemente  for  adultery,"  but 
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satisfying  themselves  with  lesser  punishments,  such  as  im- 
prisonment, banishment/  or  whipping. 

In  Plymouth  the  death  penalty  for  adultery  seems  never 
to  have  been  established.*  Instead,  the  '*  scarlet  letter,^'  a 
punishment  even  more  terrible  to  bear,  was  there  adopted 
as  a  permanent  badge  earlier  than  in  any  other  colony; 
while  in  England  it  appears  never  to  have  been  so  employed 
for  any  crime.*  So  far  as  known,  the  oldest  typical  case  of 
bearing  such  a  ^'stigma^'  continuously  for  adultery  occurred 

aentenca  her  to  be  "  whiped  "  In  Boeton  and  a«ain  "at  Linn  w«bin  one  month**  (1648) : 
MoMB,  CoL  Bee.,  n,  24S.  StiU  more  striking  are  the  oases  of  Eliaabeth  Hudson  and 
Bethia  Bnlloine  (Bollen),  '*  married  women  and  sisters,**  carried  from  the  connty 
court  at  Boston  before  the  assistants  in  1687.  On  a  special  yerdiot  by  the  jury  the 
latter  tribonal  sentenced  each  "to  be  by  the  Marshall  Generall ....  on  y«  next  leo> 
tore  day  presently  after  the  lecture  carried  to  the  Gallowes  A  there  by  y  Exeon* 
iioner  set  on  the  ladder  St  with  a  Boape  about  her  neck  to  stand  on  the  Oallowes  an 
half  houre  A  then  brought ....  to  the  market  place  A  be  seriously  whipt  if^  tenn 
stripes  or  pay  the  Sume  of  tenn  pounds,**  standing  committed  tiU  the  sentence  be 
performed**:  MSB.  Early  C(mrt  Filet  qf  Suffolk  (Sept.  11,  1687),  No.  821.  Whether 
this  sentence  was  for  adultery  as  charged  or  for  "  lascivious  carriage  **  we  are  not 
informed.  In  Noblb*b  Record  cf  lAe  Court  qf  ^asistonto,  1, 56, 57, 70, 71, 73, 74, 114,  IIS, 
240, 252,  are  ten  cases  of  punishment  by  rope  and  gallows  and  whipping  instead  of 
death,  the  jury  plainly  avoiding  the  penalty  for  adultery  under  the  law. 

1  Under  date  of  Sept.  2, 1674,  the  Suffolk  Files  contain  a  petition  from  a  husband 
praying  that  his  wife— for  adultery  banished  to  Rhode  Island  the  preceding  year— 
mi^t  **  be  allowed  to  return  in  peace."  His  petition  was  denied,  although  he  avers 
that  through  his  wife*s  absence  "his  life  is  most  unoomfortabell,**  having  " no  Rela- 
tion at  all  that  liveth  with  him  and  it  being  low  with  him  and  not  abeU  to  ...  •  pay 
Rent  in  seuerall  places  h  not  willing  to  Remaine  away  from  the  things  of  god  .... 
to  goe  to  line  in  a  place  and  with  such  as  he  never  delighted  in.**— lfS9.  Early  Court 
FOet  of  Suffolk,  No.  1S2S. 

s  But  the  law  is  not  entirely  clear :  see  PJ^fm.  CoL  Bee,,  XI,  12 ;  and  the  comments 
of  Datzs,  The  Lav  of  AduUery,  16. 

•  See  the  facts  collected  by  Davis,  op,  eiU,  16-32.  For  Massachusetts,  between 
168S  and  1681,  are  a  number  of  sentences  to  wear  a  badge  for  offenses  other  than 
adultery,  such  as  drunkenness,  theft,  wanton  behavior,  incontinence,  or  the  disturb- 
ing of  public  worship.  In  most  instances  the  mark  is  to  be  worn  temporarily;  but 
in  three  cases  it  is  a  continuous  punishment.  Thus  on  March  4, 1633-84,  for  drunken- 
ness, Robert  Oiles  is  "  sentenced  to  be  disfranchised,  and  to  wear  about  his  neck, 
and  to  hang  about  his  outer  garment  a  B  made  of  red  cloth  set  upon  white,  to  con- 
tinue for  a  year  and  not  to  leave  it  off  at  any  time  when  he  should  come  among  com- 
pany.**—Dayib,  op.  cit.,  18;  JfoM.  CoL  Bee.,  1, 112.  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest 
reference  to  a  red  badge  placed  upon  the  outer  garments.  See  also  the  case  cited  by 
Davis  from  JOB8aLTN*8  Account  o/  Thoo  VoyageB  to  New  England  ( Vbazxb*b  reprint, 
Boston,  1865),  178, 179,  occurring  either  in  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth  prior  to  1671; 
the  similar  ease  of  sentence  to  wear  a  "  Roman  B  cut  out  ridd  cloth,**  for  unclean 
and  lascivious  behavior  and  blasphemous  words:  in  Plym.  CoL  See,,  in,  111,  112 
(March  5, 165<H^7) ;  and  one  in  Ma$».  CoL  Bee,  (Sept  3, 1639),  260. 
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in  1639.  In  that  year  a  woman  was  sentenced  to  be  ^'whipt 
at  a  cart  tayle'^  through  the  streets,  and  to  *^weare  a  badge 
vpon  her  left  sleeue  during  her  aboad^'  within  the  govern- 
ment If  found  at  any  time  abroad  without  the  badge,  she 
was  to  be  "burned  in  the  face  w*^  a  hott  iron."*  Two  years 
later  a  man  and  a  woman  for  the  same  offense  were  severely 
whipped  "at  the  publik  post''  and  condemned  while  in  the 
colony  to  wear  the  letters  AD  "vpon  the  outeside  of  their 
vppermost  garment,  in  the  most  emenent  place  thereof.'" 
So  the  custom  was  already  developed  in  judicial  practice 
when  the  oldest  statute  providing  for  the  "scarlet  letter" 
appeared  in  1658.  It  was  then  enacted  "that  whoeoeuer 
shall  comitt  Adultery  shalbee  seuerly  punished  by  whiping 
two  seuerall  times ;  viz :  once  whiles  the  Cburt  is  in  being  att 
which  they  are  convicted  of  the  fact  and  2"°^  time  as  the 
Court  shall  order;  and  likewise  to  weare  two  Capital  letters 
ziz;  AD  cut  out  in  cloth  and  sewed  on  theire  vpermost  G-ar- 
ments  on  theire  arme  or  backe;  and  if  at  any  time  they 
shalbee  taken  without  the  said  letters  whiles  they  are  in  the 
Gk>u'ment  soe  worn  to  bee  forth  with  taken  and  publickly 
whipt"* 

The  Plymouth  statute  was  copied  into  the  Cutt  Code  for 
New  Hampshire  in  1679-80.^  By  the  act  of  1701,  taken 
from  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1694,  the  initial  letter  is  still 
prescribed;^  and  down  to  its  repeal  in  1792  the  law  was  fre- 
quently enforced  by  the  courts.* 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  more  humane  tendency  of  Rhode 
Island  legislation  that  neither  death  nor  the  scarlet  badge 
seems  ever  to  have  been  prescribed  for  adultery,  although 

iPlym.  0)1.1206.,  I,  IS.  t7Mci.,II,28  a6«D.  «iMd.,  21,96,178. 

<  New  Hamp,  Froo,  Papen^  I,  SM-86. 

i  By  the  marriafe  Mi  of  IS  W.  in.,17Ql:  NmDHan^,  Froo,  Papen^  m,  UL  This 
set  is  retained  in  AcUandLavm  cf  JTewHoiiip.  (Portsmouth,  im),  68,64;  and  tdid. 
(Portsmoath,  1T71),  10, 11. 

•There  is  a  disenssion  of  several  eases  in  SHnLn,  "Barlj  Jnrispmdsiiee  of 
New  Hamp.,"  Procdt,  New  Hamp.  Hiet,  Soe.  (1876-M),  279IL 
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the  offense  was  otherwise  harshly  punished.  The  culprit  is 
to  be  *'publickly  set  on  the  Gallows  in  the  Day  Time,  with  a 
Bope  about  his  or  her  Neck,  for  the  Space  of  One  Hour; 
and  on  his  or  her  Return  from  the  Gallows  to  the  Gaol,  shall 
be  publickly  whipped  on  his  or  her  naked  Back,  not  exceeding 
Thirty  Stripes;  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  Gaol  of  the 
County  wherein  convicted,  until  he  or  she  shall  pay  all  Costs 
of  Prosecution."* 

In  Connecticut  a  brand  appears  to  have  superseded  the 
death  penalty  at  least  by  1673,  as  shown  in  the  code  of  that 
year.  The  provision  of  this  code  is  retained  almost  exactly 
in  the  compilation  of  1769,  requiring  ''that  whosoever  shall 
commit  adultery  with  a  Married  Woman  or  one  Betrothed 
to  another  Man,  both  of  them  shall  be  severely  Punished,  by 
Whipping  on  the  naked  Body,  and  Stigmatized  or  Burnt  on 
the  Forehead  with  the  Letter  Aj  on  a  hot  Iron:  And  each  of 
them  shall  wear  a  Halter  about  their  Necks,  on  the  outside 
of  their  Garments,  during  their  Abode  in  this  Colony,  so  as 
it  may  be  Visible:  And  as  often  as  either  of  them  shall  be 
found  without  their  Halters,  worn  as  aforesaid,  they  shall, 
upon  Information,  and  Proof  of  the  same,  made  before  an 
Assistant  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ....  be  Whipt,  not 
exceeding  Twenty  Stripes.^' ' 

As  a  detail  of  interest  it  may  be  observed  that  nowhere 
save  in  Connecticut  is  the  continuous  wearing  of  a  halter 
provided  for  by  statute;  although  for  offenses  other  than 
adultery  several  decisions  show  that  during  the  seventeenth 
century  this  punishment  was  employed  in  the  Bay  Colony.' 

1  Act  of  1748:  in  Ada  and  Lam  of  B.  I.  (Newport,  1767),  6;  also  ibid.  (Newport, 
17SS),  67, 66.  By  the  earlier  statute  as  giTon  in  AeU  and  Law§  (1745),  116,  the  punish- 
ment is  thirty-nine  stripes  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  10  pounds. 

9  Acta  and  Lawa  cf  Conn,  (New  Haven,  1709),  7;  The  Book  of  Oen.  Xatec,  i07V 
(Hartford,  1866),  2, 8;  nearly  the  same  in  AcU  and  Lawa  (New  London,  1715),  i,  and 
iMd.  (New  London,  1750),  7. 

>  In  1664,  for  rape,  a  man,  besides  being  whipped  in  Boston  and  again  in  Water- 
town,  is  sentenced  during  the  conrt^s  pleasure  to  wear  a  rope  around  his  neck,  the 
end  of  it  **  ii*n|piig  downe  two  feete  long."    If  found  at  any  time  without  the  rope 
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Furthermore,  in  Connecticut,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  the 
law  of  incest  differs  from  that  of  adultery  in  not  requiring  a 
rope  to  be  so  worn. 

The  statute  of  Massachusetts  prescribing  the  death  pen- 
alty for  adultery  did  not  survive  the  fall  of  the  charter.  So 
in  1794  the  scarlet  letter  was  substituted.*  The  act  published 
on  June  20  of  that  year,  and  remaining  in  force  until  after 
the  close  of  the  provincial  era,  varies  in  several  important 
details,  though  not  essentially,  from  the  laws  of  Plymouth 
and  Connecticut  already  presented.  The  offenders  ''shall 
be  set  upon  the  gallows  by  the  space  of  an  hour,  with  a  rope 
about  their  neck,  and  the  other  end  c€ist  over  the  gallows; 
and  in  the  way  from  thence  to  the  common  goal  shall  be 
severely  whip'd,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes  each."  Also  the 
offenders  "shall  forever  wear  a  capital  A,  of  two  inches  long 
and  proportionate  bigness,  cut  out  in  cloth  of  a  contrary  color 
to  their  cloaths,  and  sewed  upon  their  upper  garments,  on 
the  outside  of  the  arm,  or  on  their  back,  in  open  view.''  If 
''found  without  their  letters  so  worn,  during  their  abode  in 
this  province,  they  shall,  by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  peace, 
be  forthwith  apprehended  and  ordered  to  be  publicly  whip'd, 

'*  abone  forty  rodd  from  hia  honse,"  he  is  to  be  whipped :  Ma$».  Obi.  Bee,,  IV,  Part  I, 
212.  There  is  a  similar  case  in  1642 :  Datib,  The  Law  qf  Adultery,  90.  That  saoh  sen- 
tenoes  were  executed  is  shown  in  a  realistic  way  by  a  petition  of  1670  preserved  in  the 
Suffolk  Files.  William  Staoey,  suffering  for  some  offense  not  mentioned,  prays  "that 
the  rope  which  he  is  forced  to  wear  aronnd  his  neck  may  be  taken  off.  In  answer 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Court's  sentence  to  the  Constable  of 
Charlestoun  that  he  may  see  that  the  sentence  requiring  the  rope  to  be  worn  outside 
the  clothes  is  carried  out"— ifS9.  Early  Court  Filea  qf  Suffolk,  No.  968.  On  May  6, 
1646,  "Elizabeth  Fairefeild"  petitioned  the  court  of  assistants  that  her  husband 
might  be  discharged  "  from  yt  pte  of  y^  censure  inflicted  on  him  for  his  notorious 
ctHIs,  of  wearing  y«  rope  about  his  neeke.''  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  wear  the 
rope  six  years  more ;  for  it  was  not  unUl  1652  that  his  faithful  wife's  prayer  was 
granted:  Jfost.  Col.  Bee,,  m,  67, 161,  273. 

1  Already  in  1673,  for  having  an  illegitimate  child  and  imposing  it  on  her 
husband,  a  woman  had  been  sentenced  by  the  court,  "  if  found  in  this  Colony  two 
months  after  this  date  that  shee  stands  in  the  markett  place  on  a  stoole  for  one 
bower  wth  a  paper  on  hir  breast  if^  y«  Inscription  Thts  I  Stamb  Fob  Mt  Adyi.- 
TBBOTs  Akd  Whobisb  Cabbiaob  and  that  on  a  lecture  day  next  after  the  lecture 
and  then  be  seuerely  whipt  wth  thirty  stripes. "^Noblb'b  BecordeeftKe  Court  ef 
AmttantB,  1, 10. 
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not   exceeding  fifteen  stripes,  and  so  from  time  to  time, 
toties  qtiotiesy^ 

Apparently  writers  have  thus  far  failed  to  discover  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  provision  of  this  act  regarding  the 
capital  letter  was  ever  carried  ont.  A  search  in  the  manu- 
script records  of  the  superior  couri;  of  judicature,  however, 
has  disclosed  several  interesting  cases.  The  earliest  sentence 
occurred  in  March,  1707,  when  Mathew  Fuller  and  Hannah 
Parker  were  indicted  before  a  superior  court  at  Plymouth. 
In  the  exact  terms  of  the  statute  Hannah  was  sentenced  to 
be  set  on  the  gallows,  receive  thirty  stripes  upon  her  naked 
back,  and  forever  after  to  wear  the  capital  A.  But,  singularly 
enough,  her  paramour  was  acquitted,  no  reason  being  assigned 
therefor  either  in  the  court  record  or  in  the  files.'  Again  in 
1721  Jemima  Colefix,  for  sinning  with  a  free  negro  and  bear- 
ing a  mulatto  child,  received  a  similar  sentence;  and  in  this 
case  also  the  accused  man  was  acquitted  of  being  the  putative 
father  as  had  been  charged.'  The  next  case  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 9, 1730-31;  and  it  shows  that  men  as  well  as  women  had 
to  endure  this  penalty.  Before  a  court  held  in  Boston  'Hhe 
jurors  present  John  Warren,  miller,  and  Rachel  Gould  for 
adultery,"  both  being  married  persona  Although  they 
pleaded  not  guilty,  they  were  each  set  on  the  gallows,  given 
thirty-nine  stripes,   and   condemned  to   wear  the    capital 

I  Ada  and  Bemiiott^  1, 171.  This  proTision  seeniB  to  haye  been  retained  nntil  it 
was  omitted  in  the  act  of  Feb.  17, 1785:  The  Perpet,  Law  nf  Uyt  Com,  <^  Mam. 
(Boston,  1789),  208, 201. 

«  JffiSf.  BecordM  <tf  ths  auperiar  CouH  o/  JwUeaiure,  JU  (1700-14),  fol.  206.  This 
deeiee  may  not  actnally  haye  been  carried  ont.  The  record  concludes,  "she  being 
big  with  child  the  sentence  was  suspended  for  the  present.** 

•Ibid,  (Hay  2, 1721),  IV,  foil.  355, 350.  According  to  the  KSST.  Barif  Ckmri  Filei 
i]fauffcllky  No.  15480,  the  order  of  ezecntion  to  the  sheriff  says  she  was  convicted  on 
her  own  confession  and  accused  the  negro  Humphers  of  being  the  father.  The 
woman  was  apparently  an  experienced  sioner.  Fifteen  years  earlier  "  Jemima  0>le- 
flx  .  .  .  .  being  presented  ....  for  whoredom  with  a  Negro,  appeared  and  owned 
the  same  but  that  it  was  before  marriage  with  her  present  Husband.*'  Severely 
whipped  twenty  stripes,  costs,  and  stands  committed:  MSB,  Seeorda  of  IKt  Court  qf 
Qemerdl  Seaaiatu  cf  SvffoUe  (Jan.  27, 1700),  1, 144. 
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letter.'  Twenty  years  later,  on  September  26, 1752,  ^'Daniel 
Bayley,  cooper,  and  Mary  Bainer^'  received  the  same  punish- 
ment, except  that  they  each  suffered  forty  stripes,  the  full 
number  allowed  by  the  statute.'  Finally  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years  more,  just  as  the  War  of  Independence  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  we  learn  from  the  records  that,  following 
the  usual  stripes  and  exposure  on  the  scaffold,  Jerusha  Doo- 
little  was  condemned  to  wear  the  fatal  ^  as  a  badge  of  shame 
"forever."' 

This  closes  the  list  of  cases  found  in  which  the  stigma 
is  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of 
sentences  for  adultery,  or  for  what  would  ordinarily  be  so 
regarded,  where  this  penalty  is  not  imposed.  These  are  the 
cases  of  semi-adulterous  conduct,  nominally  provided  for  by 
the  act  of  1694,  in  which  there  is  either  no  charge  or  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  absolute  transgression/    Usually  one 

1 M38.  Becord9  <tf  the  auperiar  Oowri  nf  Jitdicahtrv  (1780-38),  fol.  48. 

^JbiA.  (175^^8),  fol.  190.  The  MSS,  Early  CouH  Filet  o/fi^oUB,No.  .»,7»,  ehow 
that  on  this  ooiiTiotion  withoat  fnrther  proof  "George  Bainer  [Baynord],**  Mary*8 
husband,  got  a  complete  diToroe.  The  statatoxy  limit  of  forty  stripes  was  originally 
fixed  acoordinff  to  the  "Uwof  God'*:  WiNTHBOP,J7tft.qf  ^.£.,11,  (ed,  1825-26),  250. 

*M8S,Bec<rrda<tf  the  Supreme  JvdieialO(mrt{ilSi-^),ldat  41^  Besides  the  oases 
of  oonviction  discnssed  in  the  text,  there  are  in  the  records  a  nomber  of  instances  of 
acquittal  for  the  same  offense.  In  the  MSB,  Early  Ckmrt  Files  qf  Suffolk  (May  2&-a0, 
1700),  No.  4715,  is  an  interesting  example  of  extradition  for  adnltery ;  and  the  snrri- 
yal  of  the  ancient  "  chattel  **  interest  of  the  husband  in  the  wife  is  rcTealed  by  three 
damage  snits  for  trespass  on  account  of  alleged  assault  upon,  and  in  one  for  detain- 
ing, the  wife:  MS8.  Becorda  of  the  Superior  CouH  of  Judicature  (1708-64),  foL  70; 
ibid,  (17e7-<»),  fol.  168;  ibid,  (1775-78),  foL  lU;  ibid.  (178040),  foL  280.  A  similar  case 
of  *' drawing  away  the  affections**  of  a  daughter  may  be  foond  in  M38,  Early  Court 
Filee  <^  Suffolk  (1671-72),  No.  1100. 

4  These  conyictions  are  usually  not  for  **  adultery,**  but  for  being  in  bed 
together,  according  to  a  clause  of  the  act  of  1684  proTiding  that  when  a  man  is 
found  in  bed  with  another  person's  wife  each  offender  shall  receive  not  more  than 
thirty  stripes,  unless  one  was  surprised  and  not  consenting.  For  examples,  some  of 
them  acquittals  and  some  convictions,  see  M8S.  Becorde  of  tfte  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature,  I  (Oct.  80, 1604),  fol.  129;  ibid.,  JU  (May  7, 1700),  folL  10, 11 ;  ibid.,  1786-88 
(Aug.  8,  1788),  fol.  209;  ibid.,  1757-50  (Aug.  1,  1758),  881;  ibid.,  1757-58  (Feb.  21, 1758), 
564;  ibid.,  1760-62  (Sept.  16,  1760),  foil.  122,  128;  ibid.,  1768-64  (Jan.  25,  1768),  f6L  U; 
ibid.,  1768-64  (AprU  26,  1768),  foL  44;  ibid.,  1767-68  (April  12,  1765),  fol.  164;  3i88. 
RecordM  of  Qen.  Seenont  of  Suffolk  (April  2, 1717),  H,  151. 

For  the  earlier  period  the  Athenaeum  copy  of  the  M8S.  Beeorde  of  the  Omtify 
Cavat  of  Suffolk,  84  (Match  17,  1671-72),  U8  (Jan.  28,  1672-73),  585  (May  5,  1679),  688 
(Jan.  27, 1679-80),  contains  four  analogous  cases ;  and  there  is  one  in  MS8.  Secorde  of 
the  Owkudy  Court  of  Middleeex  (AprU  1, 1684),  IV,  97. 
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and  sometimes  both  of  the  culprits  are  married.  Fines, 
stripes,  and  occasionally  banishment  are  the  penalties  im- 
posed. As  in  the  early  period,  there  is  manifestly  a  hesita- 
tion to  nrge  conviction  for  ^'adultery''  so  as  to  involve  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  scarlet  letter.  The  courts  thus 
seem  to  favor  a  strict  construction  of  the  statute,  giving  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  the  more  lenient  interpretation.  In 
several  cases  the  jury  declines  to  convict  for  the  offense 
charged  where  the  evidence  would  clearly  seem  enough  to 
sustain  a  verdict.* 

Throughout  New  England,  Bhode  Island  alone  excepted, 
persons  guilty  of  incest — that  is  to  say,  of  uniting  within 
the  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  legally  forbidden — 
were  stigmatized  with  an  initial  letter  precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  An  act  of  Massachusetts  in  1692,  *'for  the 
punishing  of  capital  offenders,"  makes  this  offense  a  felony 
punishable  with  death.'  Because  some  of  the  *' articles'' 
dealing  with  capital  crimes,  among  which  is  incest,  *'were 
conceived  in  very  uncertain  and  doubtful  terms,"  and 
because  in  such  cases  the  penalty  of  death  was  not  *' con- 
formable to  y^  Laws  of  England,"  the  act  was  disallowed  by 
the  privy  council  in  August,  1695.'  However,  in  June  of 
the  same  year  a  new  act  for  the  prevention  of  incestuous 

1  Thus  at  a  superior  ooart  held  at  Falmoaih  for  Comberland  and  Lincolii  ooim> 
ties,  June  28, 1788,  the  "  jniorB  present  John  Lawrenoe,  husbandman,  and  Mary  Law- 
ton,  both  married^  for  adnlteronsly  dweUintf  together  for  five  years,  frequently 
lodging  together  in  the  same  bed  knowing  each  other  to  be  married,  being  foond 
adolteroQsly  in  bed  together  and  not  surprised  bat  consenting,  and  haring  eamal 
knowledge  together.  John  was  arraigned,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  Jury  returned 
a  Terdiot  of  guilty  ezoept  to  the  charge  of  having  committed  adultery.  80  stripes 
and  recognition  in  £100  to  keep  the  peace."  [Mary  not  tried.}— IffiS.  BecordB  qf  the 
StiperioT  (kmri  ofJmdieaiurt  (178&-64),  foL  90.  So  also  before  a  superior  court  held  at 
Worcester,  April  8),  1T78,  Joshua  Phillips,  laborer,  presented  by  the  Jury  for  **  com- 
mitting  aduUery  '*  with  Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Bice,  was  acquitted.  Then  the  Jurors 
present  them  both  "  for  being  found  at  diyers  times  in  bed  together.  ....  They 
pleaded  not  guilty.  CouTicted.  Joshua  fined  £20  and  costs.  Mary  20  stripes  and 
eoats.**— IMd.  aT»-74),  foU.  80, 88. 

9AetB  and  RmOvea,  1, 66  (Oct.  29). 

•  See  the  *'  Letter  from  the  Privy  Coundl,'*  AcU  and  £6M>ivet,  I,  66,  note;  and 
eompare  Datib,  The  Law  of  .^wJtery,  12, 18. 
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marriages  had  been  adopted  by  the  general  ooort;  and  this 
remained  in  force  during  the  provincial  era.  By  it  the  for- 
bidden degrees  are  enumerated  in  harmony  with  the  English 
ecclesiastical  law.  For  violation  of  its  provision  exactly  the 
same  penalty  in  the  same  words  is  imposed  as  by  the  statute 
of  1694  for  the  punishment  of  adultery,  except  that  in  place  of 
A  a  capital  7  is  to  be  continuously  worn.*  This  act  of  1695 
was  adopted  by  New  Hampshire  in  1714,'  and  by  Connecticut 
in  1702,  the  provision  regarding  the  initial  letter  reappearing 
in  the  statute  books  of  the  latter  commonwealth  until  1821.' 
In  Massachusetts  the  legal  stigma  for  incest  was  often 
imposed  by  judicial  sentence.  As  already  noticed  by 
Davis,  such  a  sentence  in  1748  was  executed  upon  Andrew 
Fleming,  of  Groton,  who  had  first  been  set  on  the  gallows 
for  an  hour  and  whipped  forty  stripes.^  Hitherto  no  other 
examples  of  wearing  the  capital  I  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
covered. But  a  careful  search  in  the  manuscript  records  of 
the  superior  court  for  the  period  ending  in  1780  has  brought 
to  light  five  additional  cases.  The  first  of  these  occurred  in 
1729  and  the  last  in  1759.  In  every  instance  the  culprit  is 
punished  with  rope  and  gallows,  stripes,  and  the  scarlet  letter.' 

1  AcU  and  BeMcHnm^  1, 206-10. 

SBj  IS  Anne:  in  AcU  and  Law$  (Portsmonth,  1781),  55,  56;  and  ibid,  (Ports- 
mouth, 1771),  42, 43, 

sBeTision  of  1702, 78;  AcU  and  Law  (New  London,  1715),  74-76;  ibid.  (New  Lon- 
don, 1750),  145;  ibid,  (New  Hayen,  1700),  145;  ibid.  (New  London,  1784),  186. 

4  Tliis  ease  is  in  irfi».  J2ecord«  qf  tft«  fiFupenor  Omrt  o^ 
264.    From  the  Su£Folk  Files  (860-66,  567)  Davxb,  The  Law  cf  AduUery,  18,  14, 
quotes  the  warrant  of  the  sheriff  for  the  ezecntion;  and  also  a  notice  of  tJie  case 
from  the  Botion  Weekly  New-Letter  of  Thursday,  Feb.  10,  1748,  statln^r  that  the 
daughter  Elizabeth,  wiUi  whom  the  crime  was  committed,  had  absconded. 

8 The  five  cases  are  as  follows:  (1)  Salem,  Oct.  28, 1729:  Peter  Harding,  tailor, 
for  haying  carnal  knowledge  with  his  daughter;  gallows  an  hour,  thirty-nine  stripes, 
and  capital  I;  M88.  Becorda  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judieaiure  (1725-80),  fol.  274. 
(2)  Worcester,  Sept.  19,  1752:  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  husbandman,  and  Sarah  Arm- 
strong, his  wife's  daughter;  Jonathan  sentenced  as  aboye,  except  twenty  stripes: 
ibid,  (1758-68),  foL  181.  (8)  Springfield,  Sept.  24, 1754:  Joseph  Seyerance  and  Bnniee 
dasson,  his  wife*s  sister;  Joseph  sentenced  as  aboye,  except  thirty  stripes.  (4) 
Bnnice,  pariieep$  erinUni$  in  the  preceding  case,  receiyes  the  same  sentence,  except 
twenty  stripes :  ibid,  (1755-56),  foL  841.  (5)  Cambridge,  Aug.  7, 1759 :  Jndah  Clark  and 
Huldah  Dudley,  his  wife's  daughter;  Huldah  sentenced  as  aboye,  except  thirty 
stripes:  ihid.  (1757-69),  655. 
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The  New  England  Pnritans  were,  of  oonrse,  very  serious 
in  their  efforts  to  check  sexual  immorality.  Their  laws  are 
characteristic  of  the  age.  As  yet  small  progress  had  been 
made  in  enlightened  theories  of  crime  and  its  punishment. 
Besides  they  were  steeped  to  the  core  in  Hebraism.  More 
or  less  as  a  religious  duty  they  accepted  and  re-enacted  the 
harsh  precepts  of  the  primitive  Jewish  code.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious,  however,  to  see  them  preserving  an  ancient 
English  usage,  almost  extinct  in  the  mother-country — in 
some  instances  regulating  it  by  statute — which  ^Hhwarted 
their  endeavors  for  complete  propriety.'"  This  was  the 
custom  of  pre-contract,  contraction,  or  betrothal,  which 
everywhere  in  New  England  was  celebrated  with  due  solem- 
nity. Such  was  the  case  in  Massachusetts.'  By  the  Con- 
necticut statute,  as  already  noted,  the  *' contract''  was  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  ^'covenant;"  and  because  many 
persons  entangle  themselves  by  rash  and  inconsiderate 
promises  for  their  future  joining  in  marriage,  the  act  of  1640 
requires  eight  days'  public  notice  of  the  betrothal,  after 
which  a  second  period  of  eight  days  must  elapse  before  the 
covenant  is  sealed.'  The  pre-contract  was  in  use  also  in  New 
Hampshire^  and  Plymouth.  In  the  latter  jurisdiction  the 
^'couple — having  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians, 
in  the  case  of  minors — made  before  two  witnesses  a  solemn 
promise  of  marriage  in  due  time,  the  ceremony  having  the 
formality  of  the  magisterial  weddings  then  in  vogue." ' 

1  GooDwnr,  Pilffrim  iSepw&Uc,  809, 000. 

s Cotton  Matheb,  in  his  life  of  Danforth,  says:  "After  his  Contraction,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  usage  of  New  England,  onto  the  virtnons  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilson 
(whereat  Mr.  Cotton  preached  the  sermon),  he  was  married  unto  that  gentle-woman, 
in  the  year  leSL^—UATRER,  MagnaUa,  IV,  c.  8,  8  6,  Vol.  II,  50.  Cf,  Dkxtkb,  Oonffreffa- 
UonaU*m,4SS  n.  IW,  who  cites  also  a  statement  in  Matheb^b  BaUo,  112;  lilcewise 
WZHTHSOP,  HUt,  qf  New  Enoland^  II,  982  n.  2,  whose  mistake  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Compare  Easlb,  Outtoma  and  ^osAtOM, 68 ff.,  who  gives  the  "texts"  of 
some  of  the  betrothal  sermons. 

«  Ckmn.  06L  Bee.,  1, 47, 48. 

4SHXBLKT,  "Early  Jorispradenoe  of  New  Hamp.,"  Procda,  New  Hamp.  Hiet, 
Boe,  (1818-84),  806. 

B(3ooowxH,  Pilffrim  Bepublic^  600;  cf.  Plt/m.  Col.  Rec.y  XI,  172. 
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Undonbtedly  pre-contract  was  derived  from  the  English 
''esponsals,"  which,  it  has  already  appeared,  were  a  direct 
surrival  of  the  heweddung  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  But  in 
New  England  the  betrothal  gained  a  peculiar  legal  signifi- 
cance. ''The  betrothed  woman  was  put,  both  by  law  and 
social  custom,  one  step  above  the  woman  who  was  not  be- 
trothed, and  one  step  below  the  woman  who  was  married. 
This  was  so  both  as  respects  the  civil  and  the  criminal  law.'*^ 
In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  the  ''es- 
poused wife''  like  the  married  wife  is  to  suffer  death  for 
adultery  ;*  while  for  fornication,  on  the  other  hand,  the  single 
woman  and  her  partner  in  guilt  are  much  less  severely  pun- 
ished. The  betrothed  woman  "was  sentenced  to  wear  the 
brand  of  the  'scarlet  letter,'  precisely  as  if  she  were  mar- 
ried.'" 

Thus  in  New  England  the  betrothal  regained  a  sanction 
similar  to  that  which  it  possessed  according  to  primitive 
Germanic  custom.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  marriage. 
The  espoused  couple  were  separated  from  the  world  and 
placed  in  a  relation  whose  sacredness  might  not  be 
violated  as  respects  others  without  the  most  serious 
consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  entirely  in 
harmony  with  this  theory  that  when  they  "were  guilty  of 
incontinence  with  each  other  after  pre-contract  before  mar- 
riage, their  punishment  was  in  general  one  half,  or  less  than 
one  half,  what  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  betroth- 
ment."^     By  the  statute  of  Plymouth,  for  example,  the 

1  SHntun,  loe.  e<t,  808. 

s Wbxtmobb,  06L  Law  cf  Ma$9,  (1880-72),  65, 128;  Oonin.  CoL  Beo.,  I,  77;  New 
Hantn  OoL  Bec,^  n,  677 ;  Tbukbull,  Blue  Xoim ,  80, 200. 

•Shiblbt,  Ioc.  eitt  808.  This  is  tme  of  Conneotiont  for  the  entire  prorineial 
period:  AeU  and  Law§  (New  HaTen,  1780),  7,  bat  apparently  not  of  Maasaohiiaetts 
under  the  second  eharter.  In  New  Hampshire  nnder  the  Ganileld  Code,  1882,  the 
betrothed  woman  is  still  treated  as  married,  bat  whipping  is  dispensed  with:  J^ew 
Hamp,  Proo.  Papen^  1, 444, 445.  Bat  by  the  aot  of  1701  she  is  poniahed  for  fomioa- 
tion  as  a  single  woman:  <Md.,  HI,  224. 

aShzklst,  loe.  ca.,  808. 
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penalty  in  snch  oases  was  fifty  shillings  for  each  person  and 
imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  days,  or  if 
the  guilty  persons  '^will  not  or  cannot'*  pay  the  fine,  they 
are  to  snfiFer  ''corporal  punishment  by  whipping"  instead; 
while  for  transgression  before  contract  the  fine  was  twice  as 
mnch.^  This  was,  in  effect,  to  place  a  premium'  upon  wrong- 
doing committed  between  the  espousals  and  the  nuptials. 
Naturally  the  immorality  of  such  offenses  seemed  thus  to  be 
lessened;  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  a  vast  amount  of 
sexual  license  was  the  natural  result. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  anomalous  state  of  the  law 
were  rendered  all  the  more  serious  through  the  custom  of 
''bundling"  which  obtained  a  wide  prevalence  in  New  Eng- 
land as  it  did  also  in  New  York  and  the  other  midcUe 
colonies.  According  to  Stiles,  who  has  produced  the  only 
general  history  of  the  subject,  bundling  "was  practiced  in 
two  forms;  first,  between  strangers^  as  a  simple  domestic 
makeshift  arrangement,  often  arising  from  the  necessities  of 
a  new  country,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  America;  and, 
secondly  between  loverSf  who  shared  the  same  couch,  with 
the  mutual  understanding  that  innocent  endearments  should 
not  be  exceeded.*"    It  is  the  second  form  with  which  we  are 

1  Hie  whole  of  this  onrioos  law  may  prove  instnietiTe.  It  is  enacted  "  That  any 
penon  or  persons  that  shall  Comit  Camall  Copolation  before  or  without  lawfnU 
eontraet  shalbee  pnnished  hy  whiping  or  els  pay  ten  pounds  fine  apeece  and  bee  Im- 
prisoned dnrin^r  the  pleasure  of  the  Conrt  soe  it  bee  not  aboae  three  dales  but  if  they 
bee  or  wilbee  married  [i.  e.,  a  "delayed**  marriage  yolnntarily  solemnised  or  else 
marriage  prescribed  as  a  penalty]  the  one  to  the  other ;  then  bnt  ten  poonds  both  and 
Imprisoned  as  aforsaid;  and  by  a  lawfull  Contract  the  Conrt  Tnderstands  the  mnt- 
Qall  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  if  there  bee  any  to  bee  had;  and  a  sollemne 
promise  of  marriage  in  due  time  to  each  other  before  two  competent  witneeses  [this 
being  the  regulation  of  pre-contract  already  mentioned  in  the  text] ;  and  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  shall  Comitt  camall  Coppulation  after  contract  and  before  Marriage 
they  shall  pay  each  fifty  shillings  and  bee  both  Imprisoned/*  etc.— Plf^m.  CtoL  £ec., 
XI,  172, 95, 40.  Originally  the  punishment  for  fornication  was  left  in  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates :  ildd,,  12. 

«Qr.  Shzblbt,  Ioc.  ett,  808, 909. 

•  SnuBB,  BundUng  in  iU  Origin,  Proffreu,  and  Decline  (Albany,  1871),  18, 14. 
Gbobb,  Dietionarif  <tf  the  Vttigar  Tongue,  thus  explains  the  practice:  "A  man  and 
a  woman  lying  on  the  same  bed  with  their  clothes  on;  an  expedient  practiced  in 
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here  most  concerned;  and  in  its  origin  this  likewise  appears 
to  have  been  ^'a  custom  of  convenience.^'  It  was  long 
regarded  as  a  gross  or  licentious  practice  peculiar  to  New 
England.  Thus  Irving  taunts  the  people  of  Connecticut  with 
having  tried  to  deprave  the  maimers  of  the  "Dutch  lasses 
of  the  Nederlandts''  through  the  introduction  of  that  "hor- 
rible" usage.^  But  the  Dutch  maidens  needed  no  lessons 
from  their  Yankee  sisters  in  this  regard ;  for  in  their  "  queest- 
ing'^  they  had  brought  with  them  a  form  of  bundling  from 
Holland*  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  this  case 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  alike  may  have  been  strongly  influenced 
by  Dutch  precedent,  as  they  certainly  were  in  more  impor- 
tant institutions.  Such  an  inference  seems  all  the  more 
justifiable,  for  as  yet  no  trace  of  bundling  has  been  reported 
"in  any  localities  of  England  itself,  the  mother  country;"' 

Ameriea  on  a  scarcity  of  beds,  when,  on  soch  occasions,  husbands  and  parents 
freqnently  permitted  travelers  to  bundle  with  their  wives  and  daughters."  This 
applies,  of  course,  only  to  the  first  named  and  less  interestinff  form  of  the  custom. 
In  almost  the  same  words  as  those  used  by  Stiles,  Mabson,  Joumeyi  in  Belochitian^ 
Jfghanistan,  etc.,  HE,  287,  describes  the  bundling  of  lovers  amon^  the  Afghans: 
see  Adahs,  Some  Phatea  of  Sexual  ImmaraUtpy  a,  note.  In  general  on  this  custom 
consult  Easlb,  OuttotM  and  FatkUme^  62-4M;  Wbedbn,  JBoe.  and  Sac.  HitL  <tf  N.  S., 
n,  730, 864. 

ilBViNO,  Knickerbocker'B  Bi$t,  of  New  York  (Philadelphia,  1871),  Bookm, 
chaps,  vii,  viii,  217-28;  <^.  Stii<B8,  Bundling^  45  ff.;  Adaics,  Some  Phaaee  of  SeanuU 
ImmaraUtift  SI. 

1  Queettino  (a  seeking,  similar  to  English  "  quest  **)  seems  to  have  existed  until 
last  century  on  the  islands  of  Vlie,  Wieringen,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  Holland. 
"At  night  the  lover  has  access  to  his  mistress  after  she  is  in  bed ;  and,  upon  an  appli- 
cation to  be  admitted  upon  the  bed,  which  is  of  course  granted,  he  raises  the  quilt, 
or  rug,  and  in  this  state  queesU^  or  enjoys  a  harmless  chit-chat  with  her,  and  then 
retires.  This  custom  meets  with  perfect  sanction  of  the  most  circumspect  parents, 
and  the  freedom  is  seldom  abused.  The  author  traces  its  origin  to  the  parsimony  of 
the  people,  whose  economy  considers  fire  and  candles  as  superfluous  luxuries  in  the 
long  winter  evenings.**— Stzlbb,  op,  cit,  86,  86,  citing  Casb,  The  Stranger  in  Ireland 
(1807). 

s  Adams,  Some  Phaaea  qf  Sexual  ImmoraUtg^  83.  Mr.  Adams,  however,  while 
pointing  out  the  **  singular  and  to  me  unaccountable,  fact**  that  traces  of  bundling, 
found  so  widely  in  the  New  England  colonies,  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Eng«- 
land,  thinks  that  it  **  could  hardly  have  found  its  way  as  a  custom  **  from  Holland 
or  the  other  countries  named ;  and  he  mentions,  by  way  of  supporting  his  conclusion, 
its  great  prevalence  in  Cape  Cod  where,  according  to  Palfrey,  until  about  182S, 
**  there  was  a  purer  strain  of  English  blood  to  be  found  ....  than  could  be  found  in 
any  county  of  England.**  But  wherever  the  Dutch  settled  the  custom  of  bundling 
was  tenacious,  lasting  in  Pennsylvania  at  least  until  1845:  Eablb,  Ouatome  and 
Faahiona^  68:  and  in  New  York  at  least  until  1804:  Stilbb,  op,  eit.,  Ul. 
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though  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  evidences  of  its 
recent  existence  are  not  wanting,^  and  the  cnstom  seems 
clearly  to  be  deeply  planted  in  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Ger- 
man race.* 

In  New  England,  however,  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  Connecticut.'  It  prevailed  in  the  sister-provinces,  and 
especially  in  both  western '  and  eastern  Massachusetts,  down 
to  the  revolutionary  period  and  perhaps  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come.  Bumaby,'  writing  of  his  visit  to  that  colony 
in  1759-60,  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  custom,  under  the 
name  of  ^'tarrying,"  significantly  observing  that  it  takes 
place  between  the  permission  to  pay  court  and  the  banns. 
In  his  view,  bundling  is  on  the  whole  an  innocent  practice, 
seldom  being  attended  by  evil  consequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  veracious  historian,  Bev.  Samuel  Peters,  reproves 
Bumaby  for  presenting  the  custom  in  *'an  unfavorable  light, 
and  as  prevailing  among  the  lotoer  class  of  people;** 
whereas,  according  to  Peters,  it  exists  among  ''all  classes,  to 

iSmss,  op,  c«t,  14-«i,  who  oitee  Tarioiu  anthorities  for  Wales,  especially 
Pkatt,  QUatUng  through  Walet^  BoUand,  and  WatphaUa  (8d  ed.,  London,  1797),  I, 
106-7 ;  and  BiNOiiBT,  North  WaUa  (London,  1B04) ,  II,  282.  Qf,  also  Adams,  op.  cit.,  32 ; 
and  Bband,  Popular  AnUquUieB,  £1, 96. 

s  Bundling  probably  has  its  ori«rin  in  the  "  proof-nights  "  which  formerly  were 
widely  prevalent  among  the  Teutonic  peoples  of  Europe:  see  Fibohbb,  Ueber  die 
ProbendehU,  12  if.,  24  ff.,  82-86. 

9  Stzlbs,  WindBor,  496 ;  Wbbdem,  Eec.  and  8oc,  Hitt.  cf  N,  E,,  II,  799. 

«JDDD,JJadfey,247, 

s  "When  a  man  is  enamoured  of  a  young  woman  and  wishes  to  marry  her,  ha 
proposes  the  affair  to  her  parents.  ....  If  they  have  no  objection,  they  allow  him  to 
tarry  with  her  one  night,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  her.  At  their  usual  time  the 
old  couple  retire  to  bed,  leaving  the  young  ones  to  settle  matters  as  they  can ;  who, 
after  having  sate  up  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  get  into  bed  together  also,  but 
without  putting  off  their  undergarments,  in  order  to  prevent  scandal.  If  the  parties 
agree,  it  is  all  very  well;  the  banns  are  published,  and  they  are  married  without 
delay.  If  not,  they  part,  and  possibly  never  see  each  other  again;  unless,  which  is 
an  acddent  that  seldom  happens,  the  forsaken  fair  one  prove  pregnant,  and  then  the 
man  is  obliged  to  marry  her,  under  pain  of  excommunication.'*—  TraveU  in  North 
America^  110,  HI.  Elsewhere  he  says  that,  while  at  first  the  practice  may  "  appear 
to  be  the  effects  of  grossnees  of  character,  it  will,  upon  deeper  research,  be  found  to 
proceed  from  simplicity  and  innocence."— /&ui.,  144.  Qf,  Adams,  op.  eit,^  81,  note; 
and  LoDQB, Short  History, 436.  The  word  "tarrying"  is  not  always  equivalent  to 
"bundling,"  having  a  more  general  meaning.  Nor  was  tarrying  or  bundling  always 
mtxicted  to  one  night;  see  Stilss,  Bundling,  70, 71. 
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the  great  honor  of  the  country,  its  religion  and  ladies.'*  ^ 
Again  in  1777  Lieutenant  Anbury,  *'a  British  officer,  who 
served  in  America  during  the  Bevolutionary  War,  and  whose 
letters  preserve  many  sprightly  and  interesting  pictures  of 
the  maimers  and  customs  of  that  period,"  *  chats  racily  of 
an  invitation  to  bundle  which  he  received  at  Williams- 
town,  Mass. — a  courtesy  brought  about  through  the  scarcity 
of  beds  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers.'  Charles 
Francis  Adams  finds  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
custom  '^within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  Boston"  at  least  until 
1781;*  and  he  also  quotes  a  reference  to  it  from  a  letter  of 
Abigail  Adams  written  three  years  later.'  Nor  apparently 
was  bundling  entirely  abandoned  in  eastern  Massachusetts 
until  nearly  fifty  years  thereafter,  Oape  Cod  having  the 
* 'dubious  honor''  of  holding  out  against  the  ^'advance  of 
civilization"  in  this  regard  until  1827.'    The  next  year,  in 

1  See  Stzlbb,  op.  ct't.,  61-60,  for  a  long  eztraet  from  the  lively  aocoant  of  Peters, 
who  says  that  in  Conneoticat  bundling  is  **  as  old  as  the  first  settlement  in  1634;*' 
and  that  "  abont  the  year  1796  Boston,  Salem,  Newport,  and  New  York,  resolring  to 
be  more  polite  than  their  ancestors,  forbade  their  daniHiters  &«ndltfi|F  on  the  bed 
with  any  young  men  whatever,  and  introdnoed  a  sofa  to  render  courtship  more 
palatable  and  Turkish ; "  but  with  more  "  natural  consequences  than  all  the  6tiiidl«fig 
among  the  boors  with  their  ncnslef  pedantet  through  every  village  in  New  England 
besides/*   Of  course,  all  this  must  be  swallowed  with  a  very  large  *'  grain  of  salt." 

SSTIL18,0!P.  ci<.,66. 

s  Ahbubt,  Travel*  throuoh  the  Interior  FaiUof  America;  in  a  SerieB  of  Letter§ 
(new  ed.,  London,  1781),  £1,  87-40:  cited  by  Stilbs,  op.  ctt.,  66ff.  In  a  subsequent 
letter  Anbury  plagiarises  the  passage  from  Bumaby  which  we  have  quoted  in  a 
preceding  note. 

4  According  to  Wobthinotoh*8  JJistory  o/  Dedham  (1827),  100— **  a  town  only  ten 
miles  from  Boston— I  find  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haven,  the  pastor  of  the  church  there, 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  cases  of  unlawful  cohabitation*  preached  at  least  as  lata 
as  1781  *  a  long  and  memorable  discourse,'  in  which,  with  a  courage  deserving  oi 
unstinted  praise,  he  dealt  with  *  the  growing  sin  *  publicly  from  his  pulpit,  attribnt> 
ing  *the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  fault  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  of  females 
admitting  young  men  to  their  beds  who  sought  their  company  with  intentions  of 
marriage.*'*— ADA1C8,  op,  Htt  95.  8TXLi8,op.  cit.,  75-77,  note,  gives  a  long  eztraet 
from  Worthington,  who  represents  Haven's  sermon  as  having  had  a  powerful  influp 
ence  in  setting  aside  the  custom  of  bundling.  But  already  before  this  Jonathan 
Edwards  had  raised  his  voice  against  it. 

s  Adams,  op,  ct't.,  85;  citing  Mas.  Jomr  Adaic8*8  LeUere  (1818),  161. 

•  Stilbs,  op.  ciL^  HO,  note,  where  personal  testimony  is  adduced. 
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Franklin  county,  Me.,  a  letter  to  the  Portland  Yankee 
reveals  the  custom  existing  in  fall  vigor.^ 

According  to  the  judgment  of  Stiles,  bundling  "came 
nearest  to  being  a  universal  custom  from  1760  to  1780.*' 
Cbntrary  to  the  popular  view/  it  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  more  humble  and  less  cultivated  classes; 
"to  those  whose  limited  means  compelled  them  to  econo- 
mize strictly  in  their  expenditure  of  firewood  and  candle- 
light."' No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  showing  that 
it  made  its  appearance  in  the  main  centers  of  New  England 
civilization. 

Though  bundling  could  arise  only  in  a  comparatively  rude 
state  of  society,  it  seems  in  itself  to  have  been  neither  very 
vicious  nor  very  immoral.  Yet  manifestly  it  was  easily  cap- 
able of  abuse.  Under  dangerous  conditions  it  might  readily 
degenerate  into  coarseness  and  vice.  Such  conditions  were 
not  wanting  throughout  the  colonial  era.  The  general  tone 
of  sexual  morality  was  not  high.  The  laws  and  usages 
already  presented,  which  in  efFect  invited  transgression  on 
the  part  of  engaged  lovers,  afForded  a  constant  temptation.* 
Bundling  thus  has  its  chief  moral  significance  as  an  adjunct 

1  See  the  Appendix  to  Stzlss,  op,  cU,^  113-25,  where  an  artiele  from  the  YatOcte^ 
of  kog.  18, 1828,  oontaininff  the  letter  mentioned,  is  qnoted.  A  search  in  the  mann- 
aeript  ooort  records  rereals  not  a  single  clear  case  of  bnndlinc.  On  Jan.  80, 1709-10^ 
Jane  Lee,  widow,  was  presented  and  acqaitted  in  Charlestown  for  oondnot  resem- 
bling bundling:  3188,  BecordM  cf  Me  Cowri  cf  Gen.  Settiofu  of  A^oIIb,  1, 808.  There 
is  a  more  probable  example  in  the  JfS9.  B^cordt  cf  the  Ccuri  of  Oencrol  BeatUmB 
cf  MiddUaex  (Deo.  15, 1108),  1, 197. 

SThns  Shxblst,  **  Early  Jorispnidenoe  of  New  Hamp.,**  Pn>cd»,  New  Hamp, 
Hitt.  8oc.  (1876-84),  806,  declares  that  ''the  practice  prerailed  very  largely  in  New  Bng* 
land,  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ednoated  and  the  onednoated,  the  onltiTated 
and  the  onenltiTated.** 

*  Stzlbs,  op,  eitt  65, 106.  Adaics,  op,  e»t.,  81, 82, 86,  reaches  the  same  conclnsion. 
"  It  was,"  he  says, "  a  practice  growing  oat  of  the  social  and  indnstrial  conditions  of 
aprimitlTe  people,  of  simple,  coarse  manners  and  small  means,**  and  probably  did 
not  exist  in  Boston,  Salem,  or  Plymouth. 

4  So  also  in  Holland,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  bundling  appears  in  oonneetioa 
with  the  practice  of  public  betrothals  as  the  cause  of  ante-nuptial  transgressions. 
See  Townshend*s  speech  on  the  Hardwieke  act  in  CoBBBTT-HAiraABD,  ParUamaUart 
l>e6a<ef,ZY,  66-00. 
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of  pre-contract  which  muBt  be  held  responsible  for  a  very 
large  share  of  the  sexual  misconduct  revealed  in  the  judicial 
records.  Before  the  general  court  of  Plymouth  the  cases  of 
^'uncleanness^'  after  contract  and  before  marriage  are  very 
numerous.  According  to  Goodwin,  they  averaged  one  a 
year;  and  this  appears  to  be  a  conservative  estimate.  By 
actual  count  the  records  of  that  colony,  for  the  twenty-eight 
years  between  1638  and  1661,  show  at  least  twenty-four 
sentences  for  ante-nuptial  ofFenses,  chiefly  after  betrothal; 
while  during  the  seventeen  years  following  1661  there  are  not 
less  than  forty-one  such  judgments.  Members  of  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  New  England  were  guilty  of 
indiscretions  in  this  regard.^  In  several  of  the  early  cases 
the  husband  was  publicly  whipped  in  view  of  the  wife,  who 
sat  near  in  the  stocks.' 

The  manuscript  records  of  two  counties  of  Massachusetts 
for  a  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century  appear  to  demon- 
strate that  such  ''miscarriages''  before  complete  wedlock 
were  not  less  frequent  in  the  Bay  Colony.*    A  thorough 

1  **  There  was  Peregrine  White,  the  first-born  child  of  the  Colony  and  stepson  of 
GoTemor  Winslow ;  Thomas  Coshman,  Jr.,  son  of  the  elder ;  James  Cndworth,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  fatnre  general  and  depnty-govemor,  and  Jonathan,  his  brother;  Samnel 
Arnold,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Marshfleld  pastor;  Isaac  Robinson,  Jr.,  grandson  of  the 
great  Leyden  pastor;  Thomas  Delano;  Nathaniel  Chnroh;  and  other  scions  of 
leading  families."— Goodwin,  Pilifrim  RepubUc^  600,  who,  thinlcs  it  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  generation  **  below  the  present  in  general  purity  of  lif^;'*  since  the 
pre-contract  was  "  a  sort  of  semi-marriage  "  and  **  snch  cases  were  ferretted  out  and 
recorded"  with  ''impartial  diligence." 

SGOODWDT,  op,  cit,  000;  c/.  New  Hemp,  Proo,  Papere,  I,  S86,  445.  Fbbbmam, 
Hiet,  qf  Cape  Cod,  1, 187, 16(&,  gives  the  following  forms  of  sentence:  "A.  F.  for  bar- 
ing a  child  bom  six  weeks  before  the  ordinary  time  of  women  after  marriage,  fined 
for  ondeanness,  and  whipt,  and  his  wife  set  in  the  stocks."  '*  C.  S.,  for  abusing  him- 
self with  his  wife  before  marriage,  sentenced  to  be  whipt  publicly  at  the  post,  she  to 
stand  by  whilst  the  execution  is  performed.  Done,  and  he  fined  fire  pounds  for  the 
trouble." 

s  In  addition  the  records  of  the  court  of  assistants  for  the  early  period  contain 
six  cases,  in  each  instance  the  husband  alone  being  punished ;  two  cases  in  1685,  one 
in  1687,  one  in  1680,  two  in  1640:  Mam.  Col.  Rec,,  1, 168, 198,  200,  296,  297;  and  three 
cases  where  both  husband  and  wife  were  fined,  condemned  to  stand  in  the  market 
place,  or  to  confess  on  Lecture  Day:  Bee,  of  the  Court  qf  AjtHetawU^  1841—1848/44^  in 
Whxtmobb,  Bib,  Sketchy  xxxi,  xxxiil,  xxxrii. 
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analysis  of  the  records  of  the  county  court  of  Suffolk,  cover- 
ing the  ten  years  1671-80,  brings  to  light  twenty  of  these 
cases,  while  during  the  same  period  there  are  forty-three 
instances  of  transgression  by  ^'single  women.'' ^  Now,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts, 
unlike  those  of  Plymouth,  do  not  discriminate  between  the 
offenses  of  single  persons  and  those  committed  with  each 
other  by  espoused  lovers.'  The  question  therefore  arises  as 
to  whether  the  custom  of  pre-contract — for  pre-contract  was 
not  established  by  law  in  that  province — can  be  held  in  any 
way  accountable  for  these  facts.  A  comparison  of  the  penal- 
ties imposed  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  as  exhibited  in 
Tables  I  and  II,  shows  that  an  afSrmative  answer  must  be 
given.  The  sins  of  betrothed  persons  are  in  general  punished 
with  far  less  rigor  than  those  of  single  men  and  women* 
Thus  twenty-one  out  of  forty-three  single  women,  and  eight 
out  of  thirteen  single  men,  are  sentenced  to  stripes  alone, 
nineteen  of  them  receiving  each  from  fifteen  to  forty  lashes; 

1  Tlieae  are  in  the  AtheiUBXim  copy  of  the  M88,  Reeorda  of  the  County  Court  of 
SuffoXky  W71-m,  There  is  also  a  unique  example  in  the  U8S,  Early  Court  Filet  of 
QvifffXk  (1675),  No.  1412.  This  is  a  case  of  appeal  to  the  assistants  from  the  county 
court  at  Salisbury,  where  John  Garland  and  wife  had  been  fined  £5  for  haying  a 
child  eleven  weeks  too  early.  On  his  appeal  John  says,  significantly :  **  I  and  She 
had  parents  Concent  to  marry  and  Legally  published  A  Stayed  after  publication  a 
Considerable  time,  that  had  any  Such  Act  been  comited  by  us  we  could  haue  preuented 
it  by  marrying  sooner ; "  and  he  further  alleges  that  it  was  an  untimely  birth  caused 
by  the  wife*s  fall.  In  reply,  the  attorney  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  said  Oarland  had 
pretended  to  quote  "Aristottle"'  to  prove  a  child  might  come  in  the  seventh  month, 
but  that  if  the  court  "please  to  Cast  an  eye  vpon  John  garland  ....  they  will  judg 
Him  to  be  no  deepe  man  in  phylosophie."  Whereupon  the  worthy  barrister,  rejecting 
pagan  learning,  imparted  the  following  bit  of  strictly  orthodox  biology :  "It  was  weU 
knowne  to  the  Honored  Court  at  Salisbury  that  the  usuall  time  of  woman  was  a  set 
time  As  in  genesis  the  18  and  the  10  compared  with  2  of  kings  the  4th  A  the  16  verse, 
the  Honored  Court  likewise  knew  that  that  time  wast  aboue  seauen  month  as  is  the 
first  of  luke  the  86  vers  compared  with  the  89  A  40  and  56  A  57  verse  of  that  chapter." 
The  "jury"  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

3  "If  any  man  commit  fornication  with  a  single  woman,  they  shall  be  punished, 
either  by  enjoining  marriage,  or  fine,  or  corporal  punishment,  or  all  or  any  of  these,** 
as  the  court  may  determine:  Whithobb,  Col,  Law»  of  Mom,  (1660-72).  158.  Later 
disfranchisement,  in  the  case  of  a  freeman,  was  added :  tMd.,  281.  See  also  Whit- 
MOBX,  op.  eit,  (1672-86),  54, 206 ;  Conn,  CoU  £ee.,  I,  527 ;  New  Haven  Col,  Bec,^  n,  500; 
Flym,  Col,  Bee.,  XI,  12, 46,  S6, 172. 
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TABLE  I 

CAsaa  OF  FoBmoAnoH  bbtobb  Mabbiaob  zir  thb  Oouhtt  Coubt  of 
8uFVOZ«K  GouKTT,  MAas.,  1871-80 

1.  Fine  only 3  married  couples 

£5  (both) 1         "         « 

£3      « 1  «  « 

408.    " 1  "         « 

2.  Fine  and  confession  before  the  congrega- 

tion or  stripes      2         "         " 

3.  Fine  or  stripes 15         "         " 

a)  Fine — 

£5  (both) 3         «         " 

£4      " 3  "  " 

£3      « 1         « 

50b.    " 1         "         ** 

408.    « 7         "         « 

&)  Stripes — 

20 2  husbands  0  wives 

15 12  "  2      " 

10 1  "        13     " 


TABLE  II 

CASaa  OF  FOBVIOATION  BT  SmOLB  FBB80WB  ZIT  THS  Ck>imTT  GOUXT  OF 

Suffolk  Coumtt,  Mass.,  1871-80 

TbD  most  noticeable  featore  of  these  eases  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  sincls 
men  to  oonftas  the  crime  and  accept  punishment,  besides  becoming  bound  as  pnta- 
tiye  fathers.   AU  the  oonHotions  for  fornication  are  by  confession  or  pleading  guilty. 


1.  Single  women  convicted     43 


a)  Fine  or  stripes 
£15  or  20  stripes 


22 


30 

20  - 
15 


-     2 
11 


^»{S  » . 

1 
-     4 

10  -       -       - 
2.  Single  men,  oonf  6681011  • 

2 
18 

-«         20     " 

1 

a)  Fine  or  stripes 

6 

-     8 

£6  or  20  stripes  - 

4 

«--{S  : . 

8 
.     2 

40b.  or  16  stripes     - 
b)  Stripes  al(Hie 

1 
8 

^^{\l  «  . 

2 

•     4 

80  -       -       -       - 
20       -       -       -       - 

8 
6 

b)  stripes  alone 

-       21 

o)  FutatiTO  fathers     - 

17 

40  (20  each  in  two  places)  2 
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while  in  no  case  is  a  single  man  or  woman  merely  fined.  On 
the  other  hand,  out  of  twenty  married  conples  punished  for 
ante-nuptial  misconduct,  fifteen  are  given  the  choice  of  fines 
or  stripes,  three  are  merely  fined ;  and  in  no  instance  is  whip- 
ping alone  the  penalty  decreed.  Furthermore,  the  fines  are 
on  the  average  smaller  in  these  cases  than  in  others,  although 
as  regards  both  fines  and  stripes  the  sentences  are  sadly  lack- 
ing in  uniformity.  The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that,  in 
harmony  with  popular  sentiment,  the  courts,  exercising  the 
discretion  granted  by  the  statute,  were  inclined  to  deal  more 
leniently  with  the  faults  of  the  betrothed  than  with  those  of 
less  favored  bachelors  and  spinsters. 

Similar  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  incomplete  records  of 
the  county  court  of  Middlesex  for  the  period  1629-86,  sup- 
plemented by  the  Files.  These  contain  in  all  thirty  cases  of 
transgression  before  marriage,  eight  of  which  fall  within  the 
ten  years  covered  by  the  SufFolk  records  already  considered. 
Most  of  the  severe  sentences  (Table  III)  occur  in  this  period 
and  the  six  years  immediately  following,  although  the  heaviest 
fine,  twenty  pounds  for  the  couple,  is  imposed  in  1663.^ 
Seemingly,  from  the  few  cases  known,  single  persons  were 
treated  more  harshly  than  those  who  were  betrothed.' 

1  June  16, 1068.  At  a  oonnty  oonrt  at  Charlestown,  **Daziiel  Weld  and  Bertha  his 
wife  oonvieted  of  fomioation  before  marriage,  appeared  and  made  hamUe  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  sin  craving  the  favor  of  the  court.  Admonished  seriooaly  to  con- 
sider their  great  sin  and  ilned  £10  apiece.  Execution  respited  daring  the  pleasure 
of  the  court.**—  M88.  Becordt  of  the  Ctmnty  OouH  of  Middieaex,  1, 248.  On  the  same 
day  before  the  same  court  John  B07  and  wife  were  conyicted  of  the  same  offense, 
and  **pleaded  that  it  was  committed  a  fortnight  after  their  solemn  contract  in  mar- 
riage and  being  hindered  of  marriage  were  overcome  by  the  temptation.**  They  had 
to  pay  only  40b.:  ibid.,  241. 

s  In  these  volumes  there  are  five  eases  of  fornication  by  single  persons.  In  the 
ftrst,  AprU  4, 1664,  the  two  culprits  got  each  twelve  stripes ;  in  another,  April  1, 1684, 
a  married  man  and  a  girl  were  parties,  the  man  being  sentenced  to  pay  £20  or  re- 
ceive thirty  stripes,  the  woman,  £5;  and  in  one  instance,  October  2, 1677,  the  woman 
was  ^Srhipt  fifteen  stripes.'*  More  cruel  was  the  fate  of  Sarah  Pore.  On  July  7, 
1785,  for  refusing  to  name  the  father  of  her  two  children,  she  was  condemned  "to  be 
whipt  severely  twenty  stripes  and  to  lie  in  the  house  of  correction  for  twelve  months, 
there  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor  and  to  be  whipt  once  a  month  until  she  confess.'*  Of 
course,  on  August  14,  she  named  the  man.  For  these  cases  see  M8EL  Beeord$qfthe 
Ooumiv  CouH of  Middleaex,  1, 99;  m,  107, 194;  IV,  97, 171, 173. 
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On  presentment  by  the  grand  jury*  or  voluntarily  con- 
fessions were  made  by  wives  and  husbands  before  the  court; 
and  these  documents  contain  evidence  of  the  close  relation 

TABLE  III 

CABBB  of  FoBNZOATXON  BBPOSB  MaSBIAOB  Df  THS  OOUVTT  OOUST  OF 

MZDDLUBZ  CouNTT,  Ma88.,  164»-«  [Bzgbft  160-71] 

Daring  the  same  period  these  records  eontain  flve  eases  of  fomieation  hf 
siasle  persons. 

1.  Fine  only 15  married  couples 

£20  (together) 1  "  " 

£5  " 3  "  " 

£4  «  6  •*  " 

£3  « 2  "  " 

408.        "  3  «  " 

2.  Fine  or  stripes 

a)  Fine 10         «         •* 

£10  (together) 5         **         « 

£6  «* I  it  a 

£4  «  3         "         « 

£3  ** I  u  a 

508.(wife) 1 

6)  Stripes 10         ** 

20  ....     6  husbands    0  wives 

15       -       .       -       -         1         "         0     « 
10  ....     3         "        10     " 

8.  Stripes  only 

15       -       -       -       -         1         '' (the  wife  50b.  or  whipped) 

4.  Confessions  and  petitions  -        -        -        -     3  married  couples 

5.  Convicted  and  respited  -       -       -       -         1         "         " 

existing  between  the  colonial  church  and  state.  On  October 
81,  1671,  for  instance,  Christopher  Wheaton  and  Martha  his 
wife  were  sentenced  in  Boston  to  make  an  acknowledgment 
^'in  publique  at  Hull  to  y^  Satisfaction  of  y^  (Congregation, 
&  pay  twenty  Shillings  fine,''  on  pain  of  being  whipped 

iSee  the  long  petition  and  confession  of  Samnel  and  Elisabeth  Manning,  who 
had  been  presented  by  the  grand  Jury  of  Middlesex.  It  is  expressed  in  perf^nrid 
pions  phrase,  mnoh  like  the  "  chnreh  oonfession  **  piesentlj  referred  to :  JfSSf.  FHea 
qf  t^  Ooim^  Gouf^  ctT 'Viddtetex,  June,  1861. 
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ten  stripes  each  by  the  constabla^  An  elaborate  "church 
confession/'  found  among  the  Middlesex  Files,  wonld  seem 
to  prove  that  in  another  case  the  decree  of  the  court  was 
obeyed;  and  that  the  written  acknowledgment  made  before 
the  congregation  was  returned  to  the  court  for  record.' 

The  files  and  records  of  the  same  two  counties,  supple- 
mented by  the  record  of  the  superior  court,  may  next  be 
examined  for  the  period  of  the  second  charter.  The  im- 
pression made  by  their  contents  is  decidedly  disagreeable 
and  depressing.  The  coarser  and  more  heinous  sexual  crimes 
are  growing  more  frequent,  although  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  increase  of  population.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of 
the  records  of  the  general  sessions  appears  to  be  concerned 
with  sexual  immorality  of  almost  every  kind.'  Inquiry  is, 
however,  here  restricted  to  the  two  classes  of  cases  thus  far 
considered.  For  convenience  the  material  is  treated  chrono- 
logically in  two  divisions.     The  first  division  covers  the 

1 U88.  Becordtof  the  County  Court  cf  Buff cXk^  22.  Then  was  anotlisr  aentenoe  of 
this  kind  at  the  same  session  of  this  court. 

'See  the  acknowledgment  of  Samuel  Wright  and  Lydea  his  wife  beginning: 
"  for  as  much  as  wee  are  heere  called  to  confese  our  sine  before  God  and  his  people 
wee  doe  therefore  heere  accnowlidg  that  wee  hane  sined  in  that  wee  hane  brokne 
the  senenth  comandmente  in  neglecting  of  our  denty  therein  required  and  comitinge 
the  sine  f  orbiddene :  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  Scandaliainge  of  the  gospel ;  '*  and 
so  on  in  scriptural  phrase  to  the  extent,  in  the  author*s  copy,  of  a  large  typewritten 
page:  Maa.Filmof  the  OfmrdyCtmH  qf  MiddUmx,0€iLyVSaL 

•There  are  (1)  many  cases  of  bastardy,  the  woman  being  usoally  lined  or 
whipped  and  the  man  in  most  cases  sentenced  merely  to  contribute  to  the  child*s 
support ;  for  a  few  examples  see  M88,  Becords  of  the  Court  qf  Gen,  8euUm»  of  Suffolk, 
I,  112  (1706),  190, 192  a709);  n,  2S*  (1719);  IH,  154,  908  (1724);  IV,  881  (1781):  MSB. 
BeeordM  qf  the  Court  cf  Qen,  Seitiont  of  Middlesex,  n,  197,  208,  204  (1729-80);  (2) 
killing  of  bastard,  at  least  ten  convictions  between  1002  and  1725,  in  nine  of  which 
the  woman  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and  not  less  than  a  doien  presentations  and  one 
capital  sentence  after  1725:  see  examples  in  M88,  BeeordM  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature,  U  (1685-1700),  49, 50;  IH  (1700-1714),  fol.  270;  ibid,  (1725-29),  fol.  Ill ;  ibid. 
(1772),  foL  98;  ibid,  (1757-^),  296;  (8)  miscegenative  fornication,  a  number  of  cases, 
the  white  woman  almost  always  receiving  twenty  stripes :  examples  in  MSB,  Beoorde 
of  the  CouH<tf  Gen.  SeanonM  of  Suffolk,  I,  lU  (1706),  206  (1710);  n,  48, 45  (1718) ;  (4) 
rape,  at  least  two  cases:  MS8.  Becorde  of  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  a78M0), 
foL  225;  ibid.  a767-68),  fol.  261;  (5)  prostitution  of  wife,  one  case:  MS8,  Minute 
Books  €f  the  CouH  cf  Gen,  Sessions  cf  Snffotk,  m,  Dec.  8, 1766.  The  darker  crimes 
were,  however,  not  unknown  to  the  period  of  the  first  charter.  Between  1674  and 
1681  in  Massachusetts  four  persons  were  sentenced  to  death  for  rape:  NOBLB, 
Seeords  qf  theCourtqf  AssUtanU,I,21,fS0,U,V». 
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period  ending  in  1725;  and  the  second  the  years  1726-80. 
Within  the  former  period  (Table  IV)  the  records  of  the 
general  sessions  of  Suffolk  for  the  years  1702-25,  inclusive, 

TABLE  IV 
SuMMABT  OF  FoKNZOATXON  Gabsb  Bbtobb  thb  Onnouii  Sbssxonb  of  Suffolk 

GODNTT,  17QZ-2S,  AND  THB  QbKSBAI.  SRBBIONB  OF  lilDDLBBBZ 

County,  108^-1725 
Between  1702  and  1725  the  following  cases  brought  conviction 
before  the  general  sessions  for  Suffolk  county: 
Cases  of  fornication  where  the  woman  alone  was  sentenced   -    lOi 
Cases  of  conception  before  marriage  with  fine,  and  in  a  few 
cases  fine  or  whipping  for  husband,  or  both  husband 

and  wife 48 

Cases  of  woman  fined  or  whipi>ed,  and  putative  (or  acknowl- 
edged) faXher  sentenced  to  maintenance  of  child     -        -      44 
Between  1692  and  1725  there  were  the  following  convictions 
before  the  general  sessions  for  Middlesex  county  (each  case  stands 
for  both  man  and  woman  if  both  were  tried): 

Cases  of  fornication 185 

Cases  of  fornication  and  conception  before  marriage  -       -        155 

yield  forty-eight  cases  of  conviction  of  married  couples  for 
pre-nuptial  misconduct,  as  compared  with  148  cases  of  single 
women  sentenced  for  the  same  offenses.^    The  corresponding 

i  Here  are  two  typical  cases : 

Ang,  27, 1711:  *' Joseph  Holbrook  and  Mary  Gooke  ....  being  presented  .... 
for  fbmication.  He  appeared  and  owned  the  same ;  and  that  he  is  since  Married  to 
her.   Ordered  That  [he]  ....  shall  pay  a  Fine  of  Three  pounds  in  behalf  of  himself 

and  his  2d  Wife  A  Costs tending  Comitted.'*- JISB.  Becordt  qf  tke  Court  of 

Gm.  ScBBiom  ofa%ffoik,  1, 284. 

April  4, 1721:  ''Mary  Shaw  the  Wife  of  Benjamin  Shaw  ....  being  presented 
for  having  a  child  in  September  last,  about  flTC  Months  after  Marriage,  appeared 
and  owned  the  same.  Ordered  That  [she]  ....  pay  aflne  of  Forty  Shillings  .... 
Costs  ....  standing  committed.'*— JMd.,  m,  83. 

A  sentence  that  includes  the  altemative  of  whipping  is  rare;  for  an  example 
(July,  1702)  see  iMd.,  1, 4.  The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  and  Hopestill 
Allen,  March  5, 1696-7~Noy.  23, 1008,  are  especially  instructive.  They  were  presented 
by  the  grand  Jury  of  Bristol  for  baring  a  child  within  six  months  after  publishment. 
Hopestill  was  fined  50  shillings,  or  to  be  whipped  ten  stripes.  On  appeal  to  the 
superior  court  the  legality  of  the  marriage  was  called  in  question.  The  privilege  of 
appeal  was  granted  by  special  act  of  the  legislature:  with  the  M88.  Early  Court 
Filet  of  Suffolk,  No.  8728,  compare  the  M8S,  ReeordB  of  the  Snperior  Court  of 
Judicature,  U,  198;  and  the  petition  and  act  regarding  appeal  in  MSB.  Mam, 
Archivtt,  XL,  478, 478, 488. 
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records  of  the  general  Bessions  of  Middlesex  for  the  years 
1692-1725  contain  the  extraordinary  nnmber  of  155  cases 
of  the  first  class,  as  compared  with  135  of  the  second.  In  a 
great  many  instances  the  husband  or  both  husband  and  wife 
appear   '^freely  and  volantarily''   and  confess  their  guilt 

TABLE  V 

F6BinoATXOM  Gabbb  bsfobb  thb  Genxral  SaaszoHs  of  BIzddlbbbx  Couftt, 
Mass.,  vob  Each  Quinquennium,  1726-801 


Quinquennium 


Single  women 

Appeared  and  confessed 

Confessed  on  recognizance 

Pleaded  guilty 

Pleaded  guilty  and  named  man. . . 

Conf  .  on  recognizance  and  named  man 

Appeared,  confessed,  and  named  man 
Married  couples 

Appeared  and  confessed 

Pleaded  guilty 

Pleaded  not  guilty,  but  convicted  . . 
Wives« 

Appeared  and  confessed 

Pleaded  guilty 


13 
3 
2 
3 
4 

15 


6516 
8 
1 


12 
9 

10 
5 
3 
5 

1 
1 


160 


31 


Total. 


115 


57 


32 


48 


33 


77 


73 


52 


74 


714 


This  is  especially  true  dnring  the  decade  following  1715, 
there  being  five  such  confessions  at  one  sitting  of  the  court, 
four  of  them  on  one  page  of  the  record. 

The  results  for  the  later  period  (Table  V)  are  still  more 
striking.  Before  the  Middlesex  court  alone,  during  the 
fifty-five  years  commencing  in  1726,  were  528  cases  of  single 

1  In  addition  to  the  714  caaes  comprised  in  the  table,  daring  the  same  period  73 
■ingle  men,  perhaps  all  involved  in  those  oases,  were  before  the  court  as  follows: 
putative  fathers,  54;  settled  out  of  court,  9;  appeared  and  gave  bond  to  save  the 
town,  8;  fornication,  pleading  guilty,  2.  Of  these  one  (1750)  was  fined  £5;  and  one 
(1132)  was  given  the  choice  of  10  shiUings  or  ten  stripes. 

s  Fornication  before  marriage  (preeomably  with  husband). 
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women  and  191  oases  of  married  couples;  bat  189  of  these 
coaples  were  tried  during  the  twenty-five  years  ending  in 
1750 — there  being  but  two  isolated  oases  of  confession  niter 
that  date — and  181  within  the  first  fifteen  years.     On  the 

TABLE  VI 
Pbiajltzbs  Impossd  zir  Casbb  Gompbibbd  zm  Tabui  Yi 


Fine 

Single 
Women 

Married 
Conples 

WlTee 

Fine 

Single 
Women 

Married 
Coaples 

WiTW 

£12J<.... 

1 

20b. 

43 

3 

£0 

i 

, . 

.  • 

15b. 

20 

, , 

,  , 

jee 

1 

2 

, , 

lOB. 

96 

2 

2 

£5 

18 

37 

5b. 

169 

16 

£4 

48 

61 

3 

4B.  •••... 

11 

£3 

6 

SB. 

13 

2 

50b. 

10 

1 

2b 

7 

40b. 

24 

2 

4 

Ifl. 

10 

1 

308. 

9 

3 

Total.. 

494 

109 

"S 

25b. 

8 

1 

•• 

other  hand,  337  single  women  were  convicted  during  the 
twenty-five  and  267  during  the  same  fifteen  years.  Again, 
118  out  of  the  181  married  couples  tried  between  1726  and 
1740  appeared  and,  presumably,  freely  confessed  their  faults. 
The  leading  years  in  this  regard  are  1730  with  twelve,  1732 
with  twenty-nine,  and  1734  with  sixteen  confessions.  The 
leading  quinquennium  is  the  second  (1731-35)  with  sixty- 
six  confessions  as  compared   with  thirty-nine  in  the  first 

1  In  general  the  later  the  date  of  the  case,  the  smaUer  the  fine.  With  few 
exceptions  ilnee  of  25  shillings  or  less  are  after  1745 ;  and  most  of  those  for  6  shilHngi 
or  under  are  many  years  later.  The  **  married  couples  "  and  the  "  wives  **  are  only 
fined.  Eight  "single  women**  have  the  alternative  of  fine  or  stripes  as  follows: 
One  (17S4),  £5  or  6  stripes;  two  (1755, 1770),  £8  or  10  stripes ;  two  a746, 1756),  60 shil- 
lings or  10 stripes,  the  first  being  an  "old  offender;"  one  (1751),  an  "old  offender,** 
40 shillings  or  10 stripes;  one  (1758),  10  shillings  or  10 stripes;  one  (1781),  5  shiUingH 
or  10  stripes.  One  woman  (1747),  whose  child  is  a  mulatto  bastard,  is  given  SOstripes 
and  sold  into  "service.**  In  two  similar  cases  (1750, 1772)  10  and  20  stripes  respect- 
ively are  deemed  sufficient;  while  in  another  instance  (1761)  an  "old  offender*'  is 
sentenced  to  20  lashes.  In  the  later  years,  it  will  be  noted,  stripes  decrease  in  money 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  progress  in  humanism,  they  are  probably  lighter 
and  therefore  worth  less. 
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(1726-30)  and  nineteen  in  the  third  (1736-40),  To  offset 
these  figures  we  find  thirteen  presumably  voluntary  confes- 
sions by  single  women  in  the  second  quinquennium,  none  in 
the  first,  and  two  in  the  third.  These  facts  seem  to  point 
directly  to  the  action  of  special  causes  in  producing  this 
kind  of  immorality,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  confession.  Whether 
this  action  was  local  for  Middlesex  cannot  positively  be 
determined  from  these  documents  alone;  although,  as  will 
soon  appear,  other  evidence  shows  that  this  cannot  be 
assumed  After  1725  the  records  for  Suffolk  are  incom- 
plete; but  it  is  sarprising  that  during  the  seven  years  (Sep- 
tember, 1725,  to  October,  1732)  covered  by  Table  VII  there 
were  in  that  county  only  seven  convictions  of  married 
couples,  not  one  of  whom  freely  confessed,  as  compared  with 
forty -eight  cases  of  single  women,  including  one  confession. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
just  as  in  the  age  preceding,  the  general  cause  of  this  ante- 
nuptial immorality — and  probably  also  of  some  part  of  the 
similar  misconduct  of  single  persons  whose  engagements 
were  not  followed  by  wedlock —  was  the  custom  of  solemn 
pre-contract  which  still  survived.  During  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century  the  penalties  were  relatively 
severe,  though  not  so  rigorous  as  during  the  period  of  the 
first  charter;  but  the  facts  exhibited  in  Table  VI  show  that 
the  courts  still  treated  pre-nuptial  offenders  more  mercifully 
than  those  who  were  not  married. 

To  determine  the  special  cause  of  the  sudden  rise  in  the 
number  of  confessions  during  the  same  period  is  a  more 
difficult  matter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  suggestion  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  regarding  another  aspect  of  the 
problem,  may  give  us  a  clue  to  its  right  solution.  Already 
the  practice  of  church  confession  of  these  offenses,  in  obedi- 
ence to  judicial  decree,  has  been  noticed  ;  and  independently 
of  the  courts,  as  a  religious  expiation,  such  acknowledgments 
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were  required  by  the  authority  of  particular  churches.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  under  the  *' seven 
months  rule,''  the  culpable  parents  were  forced  to  humble 


TABLE  Vn 


FOBHICATZON  CABBB  BEFOBB  THS  GeNBSAL  SUBZONS  OF  SUTFOLK  COUVTT, 

Mass.,  Septbmbke,  1725,  to  Octobxb,  1782  i 

Yka« 

i 

1 

g 

§ 

i 

i 

t 

i 

1 

Single  women : 
Confessed 

1 

dB3  or  10  stripes 

1 

•• 

Pleaded  guilty 

8 

£i  or  10  stripes 

2 
2 

i' 

i" 

1 

, , 

i' 

dB3  or  10  stripes 

£2  or  10  stripes 

Pleaded  not  iruilty.  but  convicted 

3 

JS5  or  10  stripes 

1 
1 

.. 

10  stripes 

1 

Pleaded  guilty  and  named  man 

35 

£5  or  lb  stnpes 

1 

2 
2 

i' 

2 

'5 
1 

'2 

3 

1 

4 

'3 
1 

i' 
3 

£i  or  10  stripes 

2 

1 

£3  or  10  strioes 

£2  or  10  stripes 

Came  in  freely  and  accu8c»d  a  man 

1 

£2  or  10  stnpes 

1 
i 

•• 

Married  couples : 
Fornication  before  marriage,  man  alone  accus*d 
20lB.  or  10  stripes 

.. 

.. 

i' 
i 

2 

40b.  or  10  stripes 

1 

1 

•• 

1 

5 

20b.  or  10  stripes 

1 

Total 

4 

7 

8 

8 

7 

10 

6 

5 

m 

themselves  before  the  whole  congregation  or  else  expose  their 
innocent  child  to  the  danger  of  eternal  perdition.'    Yet,  in 

1  Daring  the  period  are  also  fifteen  oaees  of  patatlye  fathers.  Yolnntary  aocosa- 
iions  of  putative  fathers  were  looked  on  with  sospicion.  In  the  fragments  of  later 
records  of  Suffolk  it  is  not  nnoommon  for  the  oonrt  to  refuse  to  pat  the  woman  on 
her  oath  in  snoh  oases. 

a  By  this  rale  children  bom  in  less  than  seven  months  after  marriage  were 
refused  baptism,  that  is,  were  put  in  peril  of  eternal  damnation,  unless  the  parents 
made  public  confession  of  their  fault  before  the  whole  congregatidn :  Abamb,  Some 
Phatet  qf  Sexual  Imnwrality^  20  ff. 

In  like  spirit  other  offenses  were  subjected  to  church  discipline.    For  minor 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  the  clergy  had  thus  devised  a  pnnish- 
ment  more  terrible  to  bear  than  the  fines  or  stripes  imposed 
by  the  criminal  law,  daring  the  very  period  under  consider- 
ation the  church  records  show  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  confessions.  Adams  suggests  that  an  expla- 
nation may  be  found  in  the  religious  excitement  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  period  which  includes  the  "Great  Awaiening" 
under  Whitefield  in  1740,  the  Northampton  revival  of  1735, 
"engineered  and  presided  over  by  Jonathan  Edwards,^' 
and  earlier  "harvests"  of  the  same  character.'  At  Brain- 
tree,  for  example,  there  was  a  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  church  confessions  during  the  pastorate  of  John  Hancock, 
1726-43.  It  was  *•  everywhere  noticed  that  the  women,  and 
especially  the  young  women,  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  the  spiritual  epidemic.  Jonathan  Edwards  for 
instance  mentions,  in  the  case  of  Northampton,  how  the 

shoTtoomings,  such  as  cheating,  the  onlprit,  after  examination,  was  reqnired  to  give 
**  christian  satisfaction  "  by  public  confession  of  penitence.  If  he  refused,  he  was 
"suspended  "  from  the  communion.  For  adultery  the  penalty  was  ** excommunica- 
tion **  on  refusal  to  confess :  and  this  punishment  in  Puritan  New  Bngland  meant  as 
complete  a  social  ostracism  as  it  did  in  old  England  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Some- 
times the  most  shameful  wrongs  resulted  from  these  church  trials;  and  this  is  weU 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Abigail  Muzon  who,  in  1788,  on  the  unsworn  testimony  of 
two  gossips,  was  condemned  for  alleged  misconduct,  thirty  years  after  she  was 
** suspended"  on  the  same  charge.  She  positively  declared  the  CTidence  of  the 
witnesses  false.  She  was  then  an  old  woman ;  but "  there  was  no  friend  or  attorney 
to  represent  her  before  the  self-righteous  tribunal;  and  without  cross-examining  the 
unsworn  witnesses,  the  church  Toted  (men  only  were  allowed  to  TOte)  that  she  is 
guilty  of  the  charge/*  For  weeks  she  refused  to  **  confess,'*  although  she  was 
**  admonished  **  by  the  parson  and  "  labored  **  with  by  the  brethren.  At  last  before  a 
tribunal  of  six  ministers  "her  excommunication  was  pronounced  by  Parson  ETeritt, 
who  in  his  condemnation  describes  her  *as  being  visibly  a  hardened  and  impenitent 
sinner  out  of  the  visible  Kingdom  of  Christ,  one  who  ought  to  be  viewed  and  treated 
by  aU  good  people  as  a  heathen  and  publican  in  imminent  danger  of  eternal  perdi- 
tion*": For  a  full  discussion  of  this  case  see  the  fascinating  book  of  Bliss, 
Colonial  Times  on  BuxMartVB  Bay,  09-101, 111-14. 

1  Adams,  op.  ct<.,  26  ff .  The  foUowing  scarce  works  are  in  the  Harvard  library : 
Jonathan  Edwajlds,  ThoughU  concerning  the  Pretent  Revived  of  Religion  in  New 
England  (London,  1745) ;  Chauncbt,  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  to  Mr.  Oeorge 
Withart ....  coneemino  the  8t<Ue  of  Religion  in  New  England  (Edinburgh,  1742), 
criticising  Tennant  and  Whitefield ;  The  State  of  Religion  in  New  England  (Glasgow, 
1742) ;  and  especially  the  Letter  from  New  England  (1742),  4,  describing  the  symptoms 
of  "  conversion.** 
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young  men  of  that  place  had  become  'addicted  to  night- 
walking  and  frequenting  the  taverns,  and  lend  practices,' 
and  how  they  would  'get  together  in  conventions  of  both 
sexes  for  mirth  and  jollity,  which  they  called  frolicks ;  and 
they  would  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  them  ;* 
and  among  the  first  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  epi- 
demic noticed  by  him  was  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who 
had  been  one  of  the  greatest  'company  keepers'  in  the 
whole  town,  who  became  'serious,  giving  evidence  of  a  heart 
truly  broken  and  sanctified.'  This  same  state  of  affairs 
doubtless  then  prevailed  in  Braintree,  and  indeed  throughout 
New  England.  The  whole  community  was  in  a  sensitive 
condition  morally  and  physically."  *  The  morbid  quickening 
of  the  conscience  would  thus  naturally  result  in  a  greater 
number  of  confessions  rather  than  in  an  increase  of  sexual 
license  ;  and  this  same  cause  seems  adequate  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  number  of  confessions  which  we  have  found 
in  the  contemporary  court  records.'  Besides,  after  the  sin 
had  been  disclosed  before  the  congregation,  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  court  would  almost  necessarily  follow.  It  would  be 
very  strange,  however,  if  there  were  not  a  considerable 
increase    in    immorality.      The   practice  of   bundling,  as 

1  Abamb,  op»  at,  28. 

9  The  chnroh  oonf essions  of  married  ooQples  and  single  persona  continnad  long 
after  confession  ceased  to  be  made  in  court.  In  Qroton  the  "scTen  months  mle*' 
was  put  in  force  in  1765  and  not  abrogated  until  180S.  Under  its  operation  "the 
records  of  the  Qroton  chnroh  show  that  ont  of  two  hundred  persons  owning  the 
baptismal  coTenant  in  that  chnreh  during  the  fourteen  years  between  1761  and  1775 
no  less  than  sixty-siz  confessed  to  fornication  before  marriage.  The  entries  record- 
ing these  cases  are  very  singular.  At  first  the  full  name  of  the  person,  or  persons  in 
the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  ia  written,  followed  by  the  words  *  confessed  and 
restored  *  in  full.  Somewhat  later,  about  the  year  1768i,  the  record  becomes  regularly 
*Conf eased  Fornication' which  two  years  later  is  reduced  to  *Con.  For.;*  which  is 
subsequently  still  further  abbreviated  into  merely '  C.  F.'  During  the  three  years 
1780, 1790,  and  1791  sixteen  couples  were  admitted  to  full  communion;  and  of  these 
nine  had  the  letters  *  C.  F.'  inscribed  after  their  names  in  the  church  records."  The 
practice  existed  at  Dedham,  Boxbury,  and  probably  throughout  Massachusetts: 
Abamb,  op.  cit.,  20-28,  citing  Butlbb,  HUtory  qf  Oroton,  174,  178,  181 ;  Wostbzho- 
TON,  Hittory  qf  JDedftam,  106, 100;  and  B^pori  if  Bmkjn  Record  Cbmmustom  ▼i,OB| 
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Adams  believes/  may  have  afforded  ready  opporttmity.  Any 
violent  or  protracted  disturbance  of  the  mental  or  nervous 
equilibrium,  often  tending  to  produce  sexual  excesses,  would 
be  sure  to  find  'Went'^  in  so  dangerous  a  custom,  especially 
when  sanctioned  by  the  recognized  doctrine  of  betrothal. 

Finally  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  the  higher 
legal  significance  of  the  ''contraction,'^  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  English  sponsalioy  is  due  mainly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jewish  law.  The  code  of  Moses  mentions  no 
fixed  ceremonies  for  concluding  marriage.'  But  precisely 
the  same  relation  as  by  the  Puritans  is  fixed  between 
marriage  and  betrothal.  For  criminal  assault  upon  the 
betrothed  "damsel  that  is  a  virgin"  and  for  adultery  the 
death  penalty  is  prescribed.'  Later,  however,  the  rabbinical 
law  establishes  "certain  legal  formalities  for  the  act  of  con- 
cluding marriage.  The  act  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts, 
intervened  by  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  the  betrothment 
and  the  nuptials."  ^  To  constitute  a  legal  betrothment  the 
mere  consent  of  the  parties  did  not  suffice.  The  perform- 
ance of  a  solemn  act  was  required.  This  consisted  in  the 
man's  giving  to  his  chosen  bride  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  either  a  written  instrument,  sJCtaVy  or  a  piece  of 
money,  kaseph^  and  saying:  "Be  thou  consecrated  (wedded) 
to  me."'    The  contract  thus  made  is  not  a  "mere  promise 

1  Adamb,  op,  et<.,  81  ff.,  34.  Judd,  HUiory  of  Hadley  (Northampton,  IMS),  247, 
note,  mentions  Jonathan  Edwards's  sermon  against  bundling. 

3  MxBLZmsB,  The  JeufUh  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce^  75. 

>Dent.  20:7;  22:22-29.  «MiXLznnEB,c>p.  cit.,  75. 

•  iMd.,  78.  **A8  the  formality  of  oontraoting  marriage  by  money  had  in  the 
Babbinioal  Law  merely  a  symbolical  character,  a  coin  of  the  least  value  (the 
peruta^  the  smallest  used  in  Palestine),  and  even  any  other  object  representing  such 
a  Talue,  could  be  used.*'— /bid.,  79.  The  practice  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Soman  coempHo,  **The  rabbinical  formality  differs,  however,  from  the  Soman  in 
this,  that  the  act  is  done  by  the  man  only;  he  gives  the  money  or  its  value,  and  he 
speaiks  the  formula,  while  her  consent  is  expressed  by  her  silent  acceptance  of  both. 
This  passivity  on  her  side  is  in  consequence  of  the  Talmudio  principle  based  on  the 
expression  used  in  the  Mosaic  law :  *  If  A  Man  Taketh  A  Wife ;  *  he  takes  and  she  is 
taken;  he  is  the  active  and  she  the  passive  party."— ToZm.  Kiddtuhin,  26  and  9b: 
MzKLZENKB,  op.  ctt.,  78  n.  2.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  customary  to  use  a 
plain  ring  instead  of  the  piece  of  money :  ibid,,  79,  80. 
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to  marry,"  with  civil  conseqaences  for  non-fulfilment.  "It 
is  the  very  initiation  of  marriage.  The  betrothed  parties 
are  in  some  respects  regarded  as  married,  though  not  yet 
entitled  to  the  marital  rights  nor  bound  to  fulfil  any  of  the 

mutual    duties   of   conjugal   life The    betrothment 

could  be  dissolved  only  through  death  or  a  formal  bill  of 
divorce."  * 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  quite  customary  for  the  betrothal 
to  be  preceded  by  an  "engagement,"  but  it  was  not  legally 
required.'  The  Puritan  went  farther  in  this  regard,  regu- 
lating proposal  and  courtship,  as  well  as  the  pre-contract 
and  nuptiab,  by  statute. 

V.      BBBAOH  OF   PBOMISB  AND   MABBIAQB   POBTIONS 

The  New  England  contraction  or  public  betrothal,  when 
its  social  and  legal  consequences  are  considered,  is  thus 
seen  to  be  an  institution  of  far  more  historical  interest  than 
the  scanty  attention  it  has  hitherto  received  would  lead  one 
to  infer.  This  is  all  the  more  apparent  when  the  accom- 
panying practice  of  legal  courtship  is  kept  in  view.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  any  modem  society  has  parental  control  been  so 
pronounced.  But  if  consent  were  once  given  and  sealed  by 
a  contract  in  due  form,  it  could  not  be  lightly  withdrawn. 
The  early  records  abound  in  notices  of  suits  for  breach  of 
promise.  The  colonists  were  a  litigious  people;  and  mem- 
bers even  of  some  of  the  best  families  do  not  hesitate  to 
drag  their  matrimonial  difficulties  into  court  Sometimes  a 
jilted  lover  sues  his  fickle  sweetheart;  or  a  forlorn  maiden 
seeks  satisfaction  from  her  betrothed  spouse.  Thus  the 
Massachusetts  court  "orders  that  Joyce  Bradwicke  shall 
giue  unto  Alex:  Becke  the  some  of  xx^  for  promiseing  him 
marriage  w^out  her  ffrends  consent,  &  nowe  refuseing  to 

1  MzSLZiNEBf  The  Jetoith  Law  of  Marriaoe  anA  Divorce^  78. 
s/Md.,  77.   **  Since  the  third  century  it  was  regarded  as  improper  to  effect 
a  betrothment  without  a  prerious  engagement."— /Hd.,  77. 
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pforme  the  same."^  Likewise  in  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction 
we  find  John  Sutton  complaining  ''against  Mary  Russell,  in 
an  action  of  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
for  engageing  herself e  to  another  by  promise  of  marriage, 
whenas  shee  had  engaged  herself  e  by  promise  of  marriage 
▼nto  the  said  John  before.  The  jury  find  for  the  plaintiffe 
fifteen  pounds  damage,  and  the  cost  of  the  suite  which  came 
to  1^^  10"  6^."'  But  this  did  not  entirely  end  the  matter. 
In  1662-63  the  case  was  taken  up  for  review,  Mary  having 
in  the  meantime  become  the  wife  of  John  Jacob.  After  a 
careful  rehearing,  the  court  reaches  the  curious  decision 
that  Mary's  ''actinges  haue  bine  such  ....  as  may  not 
reflect  vpon  her  disparagement,  wee  apprehending  that  what 
wrong  hath  bine  vnto  John  Sutton  heerin  hath  bine  rather 
occationed  by  her  father  than  by  ...  .  herselfe,  shee  haue- 
ing  heard  such  thinges  concerning  the  said  Sutton  as  might 
justly  discurrage  her,  although  the  truth  of  these  reports 
wee  see  not  cause  to  determine.^'  Whereupon,  oddly  enough, 
it  is  decreed  ''that  the  abouesaid  John  Sutton  doe  pay  vnto 
John  Jacob  ....  the  sume  of  fifty  shillings. ''* 

Sometimes  a  parent  joins  with  his  aggrieved  child  in 
seeking  reparation;  as  when  "Richard  Siluester,  in  the  be- 
halfe  of  his  daughter,  and  Dinah  Siluester  in  the  behalf e  of 
herselfe^'  recover  twenty  pounds  and  costs  from  John  Pal- 
mer, "for  acteing  fraudulently  against  the  said  Dinah,  in 
not  pforming  his  engagement  to  her  in  point  of  marriage."* 

The  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  courts  contain  the 
record  of  many  similar  suits  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
Some  are  ordinary  cases  of  breach  of  promise.^  In  1735  a 
woman  was  awarded  two  hundred  pounds  and  costs  at  the 

1  Mau,  OoU  Sec.,  1, 104.  >  Plym.  Col.  Bee.,  Vn,  101. 

s/l>ui.,100.  4iM(l.,lQl. 

»  For  ezamplea  see  M88.  Recorda  of  the  CoutUy  Court  of  Middleeex  (Apr.  2, 1081), 
hta;Maa.  Sarly  Court  Filee  of  Suffolk  (IWi),  Ho.  513;  MBS.  Recorda  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  (172^29),  foL  8S3|  ibid.  (1725-«)),  foL  SS8;  ibid.  (1790-0),  fol.  190. 
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expense  of  her  betrothed  who  after  jilting  her  had  married 
another,  although  he  had  first  begmled  her  into  deeding  him 
a  piece  of  land  "worth  £100."*  Hopestill  Aldrich  in  1764 
was  not  so  snccessfnl.  The  higher  court  on  appeal  declined 
to  give  her  damage,  because  after  beginning  her  action 
against  the  faithless  Darius  Daniels  she  had  married  David 
Bowin,  ''who  is  still  living  and  is  her  lawful  husband.'''  A 
number  of  cases  afford  further  evidence  of  the  danger  lurk- 
ing in  the  New  England  doctrine  of  espousals,  the  indemnity 
sought  being  intended  in  part  to  punish  personal  wrongs 
committed  under  cover  of  pre-contract* 

Puritem  lovers  did  not  always  hesitate  to  prosecute  their 
parents  for  refusing  marriage  when  permission  had  once 
been  given.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Hope  Allen,  who  admitted 
before  the  Massachusetts  court  that  "he  did  give  his  consent 
yt  ye  03id  -^Y.  Deacon  should  haue  his  daughter;"  and  ac- 
cordingly for  breaking  his  word  he  was  censured,  and  had 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  for  his  "  irregular  procedure."  * 
The  action  might  take  a  still  more  interesting  form,  includ- 
ing both  the  recreant  parents  and  the  promised  consort  in 
the  same  complaint.  In  this  way  Richard  Sutton  alleges 
'*  against  Moses  Symonds  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth 
theire  daughter,  that  shee,  the  said  Elizabeth,  hath  made  a 
promise  of  marriage  vnto  him,  and  is  hindered  by  the  parents 
....  from  proceeding  with  her  therin."  The  court  after 
due  consideration  decides  that  Moses  ought  to  pay  the  said 
Bichard  "  the  suffie  of  three  pounds,  for  satisfaction  for  his 

liMd.  (1186-86),  foL  248. 

tCase  of  Daniels  v,  Bowin  et  we, :  ibid.  a764-66),  foL  4. 

SThns  In  1686  John  Bow  was  sentenced  for  *^  committing  folly  with  Martha 
Beale,  then  serrant  to  hisfather,  A  imbllshlng  himself  In  marriage  to  her  and  now 
denying  to  accomplish  the  marriage." — MSB.  BeconU  of  the  County  Court  cf  Middie' 
sev,  rV,  218.  For  other  cases  of  this  kind  see  M88,  BeconU  qf  tKe  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  (178(Hn),  fol.  1 ;  ibid.  (1745-46),  fol.  258;  MSa.  EarMf  Court  Filet  of  Buffofk 
(Not.  19, 1668),  No.  600. 

4  Jfaat.  CoL  Bee.,  IV,  Part  n,  458. 
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time  and  charges  spent  about  the  pmises;''  but  not  with- 
out kindly  releasing  the  couple  from  their  engagement, 
'^vnlesB  on  second  considerations  they  shall  see  cause  to  re- 
new theire  former  couenants.^' ' 

These  illustrations  would  seem  to  show  that  the  blighted 
hopes  and  disappointed  affections  of  New  England  lovers 
were  not  judicially  reckoned  at  an  extortionate  figure.  But 
those  were  the  days  of  ''small  change'^  in  all  domestic  af- 
fairs. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colonists  were  a  close-fisted, 
bargaining  race ;'  and  in  no  respect  perhaps  were  they  more 
prudent  than  in  their  matrimonial  transactions.  Sometimes 
very  careful  contracts  were  executed  in  court  regarding  the 
property  rights  of  the  future  husband  and  wife.*  Often  be- 
fore betrothal  and  almost  invariably  before  wedlock  an  exact 
arrangement  was  made  between  the  parents  touching  the 
marriage  portion  on  either  side.  The  ''  higgling  of  dowries,'^ 
suggests  Weeden,  was  one  of  the  most  ''singular  practices'^ 
of  New  England  life.*  Even  paupers  were  provided  a  mar- 
riage portion  at  the  coimty's  charge.'    No  shrewder  hand  at 

1  P«ym.CtoJ. -Bee.,  V,  lie. 

'For  many  proofs  of  the  niggardly  economy  and  exceeding  "nearness"  of  the 
old  New  Englander  see  Blisb,  Coloniiil  Timet  on  BuzMord^B  Bay;  Wbbden,  Bee,  and 
See,  Hi§t.  o/N.  E, ;  and  especially  the  Diary  and  Letter-Book  of  SAMuaL  Sew  all. 

s  An  example  is  afforded  by  the  Plym,  Col.  ISec.,  IV,  ISS,  where  a  stipulation  is 
entered  into  between  a  widow  and  a  widower  about  to  marry.  By  this  agreement  the 
children  are  to  remain  **att  the  free  and  proper  and  onely  dispose  of  theire  owne 
natnrall  parents,  as  they  shall  see  good  to  dispose  of  them."  The  wife  is  to  retain 
"  all  her  honse  and  land  goods  ft  catties,  that  shoe  is  now  possessed  of,  ....  to  dis- 
pose of  them  att  her  owne  free  will."  If  the  husband  die  first,  she  is  to  have  "  one 
third  pte  ....  of  his  estate  that  hee  dieth  possessed  of  ...  .  during  her  life;" 
while  in  case  of  her  death,  the  husband^s  property  is  to  go  to  his  heirs,  **  excepting 
her  wearing  apparrell  and  her  bed  and  bedding  ....  which  shoe  shall  and  may 
giue  att  her  death  to  whom  she  pleaseth."  For  another  such  marriage  agreement 
see  Mas.  Early  Court  Files  of  SvffoUc  (1671),  No.  1068.  In  the  MBS.  Becorda  of  tke 
Superior  Court  of  Common  Plea*  for  Middleeex  (1707) ,  1, 108,  is  a  suit  to  recover  a  gift 
made  to  a  flancfe  as  legacy. 

4  Wbsdbn,  Ecc,  and  Soc.  Hiet,  of  N.  £.,  I,  418;  <^.  ibid,y  1, 420,  H,  641fl.;  also 
Eabls,  Ou$tomM  and  Faahiont^  62  ff.,  43  ff. 

6  Thus  in  1638  **  Mary  Joanes  was  consented  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  countrey, 
and  at  the  oountreyos  charge."— JfoM.  CoL  Bee.,  I,  230.  Four  years  later '*  It  was 
ordered  the  Treasurer  should  give  Mary  Joanes  five  pounds  against  her  Marriage."  — 
Ihid.,  n,  20. 
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a  bargain  existed  than  Judge  Sewall,  whose  Diary  and 
Letter-Book  are  crowded  with  illustrations  of  this  and  other 
matrimonial  customa  In  1712  we  find  him  planning  a 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary  and  young  Samuel  Oter- 
rish.  So  he  dines  with  the  father  and  ''discourses^'  with 
him  ''about  my  Daughter  Mary's  Portion.  I  stood  for  mak- 
ing <£550  doe:  because  now  twas  in  six  parts,  the  Land  was 
not  worth  so  much.  He  urg'd  for  X600.  at  last  would  split 
the  £50.  Finally  Feb.  20.  I  agreed  to  charge  the  House 
Rent  and  Difference  of  Money,  and  make  it  up  to  X600."^ 
The  worthy  magistrate  was  not  less  thrifty  in  managing 
his  own  courtships,  never  for  a  moment  allowing  mere  senti- 
ment to  get  the  better  of  prudence.  From  the  outset  he 
was  lucky;  for  in  1676,  according  to  tradition,  he  received 
as  a  dowry  with  his  first  wife,  Hannah  Hull,  her  weight  in 
pine-tree  shillings,  which  her  father,  the  mint-master,  meas- 
ured out  to  him  against  her  body  in  his  own  scales.  In 
reality,  his  wife  brought  him  much  more  than  this  fabled 
treasure;  for  six  years  after  the  wedding  he  came  into  the 
enjoyment  of  the  mint-master's  large  estate,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  own  fortime  and  official  career.'  Hannah 
lived  with  him  more  than  forty  years,  bearing  him  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  On  her  death  the  judge  writes 
to  a  friend:  "Wife  expired  on  Satterday  Oct.  19th,  a  little 
before  Sun-Sett;  and  I  lost  my  most  constant  lover,  my  most 
laborious  Nurse;  which  produced  a  Flood  of  Tears  in  our 
Bed  Chamber."* 

1  Skwall,  Diary,  in  6  Mau,  HiH.  ObU.,  VI,  896.  In  Uke  spirit  the  judge  *'  dickers  ** 
with  Joseph  Dadley,  whose  danghter  had  been  sought  in  marriage  for  Samuel  Sew- 
aU,  Jr.:  idem,  LetUr-Book,  in  6  Momb.  HiaL  Gott.,  I,  279^;  Diarv,  in  5  Mam,  Hiat, 
a>ll.,VI,80. 

9"  Her  father  died  in  six  years,  leaying  his  fortime,  which  was  large  for  that 
time,  to  his  daughter  and  his  widow.  It  was  practically  one  estate  for  the  mother 
Uved  in  the  most  affectionate  intimacy  in  Jndge  Sewall*8  family/'^WaBDUff,  Ece. 
and  8oe.  Hist,  qf  N,  £.,  1, 420;  <^.  HAWTHOBira,  Grand^aiher^a  Chair  (Boston,  IMS), 
chap,  ri,  45e-«4. 

>Sbwall*b  LeUer-Book,  in  6  Mom,  Hiat,  ColL,  II,  88,  84  (letter  of  Jan.  26,  1718, 
referring  to  his  wife's  deathinl717);(/.  the  Diary,  in6Jra«.HMt.GoK.,VII,  148,  144i 
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Soon,  however,  he  was  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of  his 
grief,  for  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  next  February  he  enters  in 
his  diary:  '' Wandering  in  my  mind  whether  to  lead  a  Single 
or  a  Married  Life."*  Indeed,  several  weeks  before  this, 
when  his  wife  was  hardly  two  months  dead,  his  mind  and 
feet  had  begun  to  wander  in  the  direction  of  Madam  Win- 
throp,'  upon  whom,  in  his  usual  kindly  way,  he  had  be- 
stowed certain  tokens  of  his  regard.*  But  for  the  present 
the  charms  of  Widow  Winthrop  had  to  yield  to  those  of 
Widow  Dennison,  whose  goodly  estate  he  had  come  to  ad- 
mire through  having  drawn  her  husband's  will/  Attending 
her  home  from  the  funeral  of  her  late  consort,  he  'Sprayed 
God  to  keep  house  with  her."*  This  was  in  March.  Pres- 
ently he  opens  serious  negotiations.  He  makes  her  nu- 
merous presents,  among  which  are  "A  pound  of  Reasons 
and  Proportionable  Almonds;"  a  ^'Psalm-Book  neatly  bound 
in  England  with  Turkey-Leather;"  the  '4ast  two  News  Let- 
ters;" "Dr.  Mathers  Sermons  very  well  bound,"  and  "told 
her  in  it  we  were  invited  to  a  wedding;"  a  "pair  of  Shoe- 
buckles,  cost  5'  8^;"  and  "Two  cases  with  a  Knife  and  a 
fork  in  each;  one  Turtle  shell  tackling:  the  other  long  with 
Ivory  handles  Squared,  cost  4"  6^."'  In  November,  after 
much  visiting  and  chaffering,  he  came  to  the  point.  "I  told 
her  'twas  time  now  to  finish  our  Business:  Ask'd  her  what  I 
should  allow  her;  she  not  speaking;  I  told  her  I  was  wil- 
ling to  give  Two  [Hundred]  and  Fifty  pounds  per  anum, 
during  her  life,  if  it  should  please  God  to  take  me  out 
of  this  world  before  her.  She  answered  she  had  better 
Veep  as  she  was,  than  give  a  Certainty  for  an  uncertainty; 
she  should  pay  dear  for  dwelling  at  Boston.     I  desired  her 

1  Sxwall's  Diary,  in  5  Matt,  HUt,  Coll.,  VH,  165.  t  iMd.,  151, 163, 164. 

s  Feb.  8, 1718,  he  writes:  "  I  sent  Madam  Winthrop,  Smoking  Flax  Inflamed,  the 
Jewish  Children  of  Berlin,  and  my  small  vial  of  Tears."— Diary,  in  5  Jfoct.  Higt.  Ck>U„ 
Vn,  164.  On  March  14  he  sends  her  a  copy  of  the  BerUn  Jewiah  OowoerU,  ibid,,  Vn,  177. 

4IMd.,  177  (March  19, 1718),  180. 

ft  Ibid,,  178, 179  (March  26, 1718).  •  Jhid,,  182, 187, 188, 189, 190, 199. 
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to  make  proposals,  but  she  made  none.  I  had  Thoughts  of 
Publishment  next  Thorsday,  the  6^^.  But  I  now  seem  far 
from  it.  May  God,  who  has  the  pity  of  a  Father,  Direct  and 
help  me."* 

This  is  by  no  means  the  end.  The  courtship  drags  along, 
and  they  continue  to  ^'higgle  like  hucksters  and  pedlers.^" 
''She  said  she  thought  twas  Hard  to  part  with  All^  and  have 
nothing  to  bestow  on  her  Kindred.  I  said,  I  did  not  intend 
anything  of  the  Movables,  I  intended  all  the  personal  Estate 
to  be  to  her.  She  said  I  seemed  to  be  in  hurry  on  Satter- 
day  ....  which  was  the  reason  she  gave  me  no  proposak. 
Whereas  I  had  ask'd  her  long  before  to  give  me  proposals  in 
Writing;  and  she  upbraided  me,  That  I  who  had  never 
written  her  a  Letter,  should  ask  her  to  write."  So  the 
thrifty  judge,  although  his  "bowels"  did  "yem  toward 
Mrs.  Dennison,"  must  even  decide  that  Gtxi  ''in  his  Provi- 
dence" directed  him  to  "desist."'  Later  the  widow  grew 
more  kind.  On  the  following  Lord's  day  she  came  to  see 
him  in  the  evening,  walking  all  the  way  from  Boxbury. 
She  "ask'd  pardon  if  she  had  affronted  me;"  and  plainly 
let  it  be  seen  that  she  was  not  averse  to  the  match,  if  only 
she  were  not  called  upon  to  "  put  all  out  of  her  Hand  and 
power"  and  could  "reserve  something  to  bestow"  on  her 
deceased  husband's  friends  "that  might  want."  But,  says 
Samuel,  "I  could  not  observe  that  she  made  me  any  offer  of 
any  part  all  this  while."  So  "she  went  away  in  the  bitter 
Cold,  no  Moon  being  up,  to  my  great  pain.  I  saluted  her  at 
parting."* 

Then  the  judge  turned  to  Widow  Tilly,  whom  he  married 
on  the  next  Thanksgiving  day  (October  29,  1719),  though 
she  pleaded  her  "Unworthiness  of  such  a  thing  with  much 

i /bid.,  aoe  (Not.  1,1718). 

S  WBBDBff,  Ecc.  and  Soc,  Hitt,  of  N.  E„  II,  542. 

s  Sbwall,  2oc.  eiU,  806  (Not.  28, 1718).  «  Ptid,,  208, 807  (Not.  80, 1718). 
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Bespect.'^'  But  the  union  was  short-lived;  for  in  May  of 
the  next  year  ''a  very  Extraordinary,  awful  Dispensation^' 
came  to  the  Judge.  ''About  midnight/'  he  writes,  ''my  dear 
wife  expired  to  our  great  astonishment,  especially  mine.'" 

Already  by  the  following  December  he  wants  God  to  "yet 
again  provide  such  a  good  Wife  for  me,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  say  I  have  obtained  Favour  of  the  Lobd.'"  For  in  the 
meantime  his  mind  has  been  "wandering"  again  toward 
Catherine  Winthrop.  But  the  gentle  widow  is  now  very  coy 
and  close  at  a  bargain.  After  many  visits  and  some  inter- 
esting love  passages,*  the  judge  writes,  she  "was  Courteous 
to  me;  but  took  occasion  to  speak  pretty  earnestly  about  my 
keeping  a  Coach:  I  said  'twould  cost  £100.  per  anum:  she 
said  twould  cost  but  £40."  *  Clearly  the  issue  was  getting 
too  sharply  joined;  and  it  is  not  wholly  surprising  that  the 
lady  was  a  trifle  cool  at  her  suitor's  next  visit.'  Later  he 
asked  her  "when  our  proceedings  should  be  made  publick: 
She  said  they  were  like  to  be  no  more  publick  than  they  were 
already.  Offer'd  me  no  Wine  that  I  remember."  She  did 
not  offer  to  help  him  on  with  his  coat,  nor  at  his  request 
would  she  send  her  servant  Juno  to  light  him  home.^  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  Catherine  had  not  forgiven  her  suitor  for 
leaving  her  for  Widow  Dennison,  and  was  now  getting 
"even."  But  the  judge  stood  manfully  to  his  arms.  At  the 
next  meeting  "I  told  her  ....  I  was  come  to  enquire 
whether  she  could  find  in  her  heart  to  leave  that  House  and 

1  IHd.,  225, 232, 2SS.  9/l»id., 255  (May  26, 1720) . 

'Letter  of  Dec.  18,  1720,  to  Alexander  Dninmer,  in  SbwaiiL^s  Letter-Book,  in 6 
Man,  HieL  OolL,  n,  122, 12S. 

A  "  Aflked  her  to  Acquit  me  of  Badeness  if  I  drew  off  her  GloTe.  Bnqairinff  the 
reason,  I  told  her  twas  great  odds  between  handling  a  dead  Goat  and  a  liTing  Lady. 

Got  it  off Told  her  the  reason  why  I  came  every  other  night  was  lest  I  should 

drink  too  deep  draughts  of  Pleasure.  She  had  talked  of  Canary,  her  Kisses  were  to 
me  better  than  the  best  Canary."— Sbwall*8  Diary,  loc.  ciU,  267. 

BiMd.,  289.  e/5id.,270. 

7 "  I  pray'd  her  that  Juno  might  light  me  home,  she  opened  the  shutter,  and  said 
twas  pretty  light  abroad;  Juno  was  weary  and  gon  to  bed."— /bid.,  271. 
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Neighborhood,  and  go  and  dwell  with  me  at  the  South-end; 
I  think  she  said  softly,  Not  yet.  I  told  her  it  did  not  ly  in 
my  Lands  to  keep  a  coach Told  her  I  had  an  Antipa- 
thy against  those  who  would  pretend  to  give  themselves; 
but  nothing  of  their  Estate.  I  would  [give]  a  proportion  of 
my  Estate  with  my  self.  And  I  supos^d  she  would  do  so.'^' 
It  goes  without  saying  that  when  Sewall  made  his  next  call 
the  lady  was  ^'not  at  home.^'  After  ono  or  two  more  futile 
efforts'  at  coming  to  terms  the  grapes  began  to  sour.  The 
aged  wooer  somewhat  spitefully  closes  this  unlucky  chapter 
of  his  courtships  with  the  ungallant  remark  that  ^'I  did  not 
bid  her  draw  off  her  Glove  as  sometimes  I  had  done.  Her 
dress  was  not  so  clean  as  sometimes  it  had  been.  Jehovah 
jireh."*    Thus  Eros  regained  his  sight. 

Several  other  attempts  prove  not  more  successful  in  pro- 
viding the  venerable  widower  with  a  suitable  place  to  rest 
his  '* weary  Head  in  Modesty.''^  But  at  last,  humbly  con- 
fessing himself,  ''aged,  and  feeble,  and  exhausted,^'  he  offers 
himself  as  a  husband  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs,  of  Newton,  who 
is  all  too  yielding  in  her  reply.'  For  with  this  gentle  dame 
the  astute  wooer,  erstwhile  so  meek,  at  once  proceeds  to  drive 
the  sharpest  bargain  in  the  long  history  of  his  courtships. 
As  she  had  no  property  to  leave  him  by  will,  he  insists  upon 
the  following  harsh  conditions:  ''  I  Rode  to  Newtown  in  the 
Coach,  and  visited  Mrs.  Gibbs.  Spake  of  the  proposals  I 
had  intimated  per  Mr.  H.  Gibbs;  for  her  Sons  to  be  bound 
to  save  me  harmless  as  to  her  Administration;  and  to  pay 
me  £100.  provided  their  Mother  died  before  me:  I  to  pay 
her  jC50.  per  anum  during  her  Life,  if  I  left  her  a  Widow. 
She  said  Hwas  hard,  she  knew  not  how  to  have  her  children 
bound  to  pay  that  Sum;  she  might  dye  in  a  little  time.     Mr. 

1  Sbwall,  loc,  cif.,  272.  >  /but.,  273, 274.  >  Ihid^^  275. 

<Babl>,  Vwtoms  and  Fashiona  cf  Old  New  England. 
bSbwall*8  Diary t  loc.  eit.,  299  (Jan.  12, 1722),  800. 
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Cotton,  whom  she  call'd  epake  to  the  eame  purpose,  spake  of 
a  Joyntnre.  I  said  I  was  peremptory  as  to  the  indemnify- 
ing Bond;  Offered  to  take  np  with  that  alone,  and  allow  her 
forty  pounds  per  anum."* 

These  terms,  **  hard'^  as  they  were  and  again  insisted  upon 
with  most  unromantic  bluntness,'  were  at  length  accepted  by 
the  amiable  Mary;  who,  surviving  her  kindly  though  grasp- 
ing spouse,  was  no  doubt  by  his  side,  according  to  his  wish, 
to  "carry  it  tenderly"*  with  him  when  he  passed  to  his  last 
reckoning. 

VI.      SBLF-GIFTA,   OLANDBSTINB  CONTBAOTS,   AND   FOB- 
BIDDEN   DEGBEES 

The  Separatist  and  the  Puritan,  regarding  marriage  as 
"purely  a  civil  contractual  relation,''  logically  conceded  that 
"the  parties  may  marry  themselves  as  they  may  make  other 
contracts/'  But,  "like  all  other  civil  institutions,  this  may 
be  regulated  by  municipal  law.  It  should  therefore  be 
sanctioned  by  the  civil  authority;"  and  for  that  reason 
persons  may  be  fined  for  marrying  without  observing  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  statutes.*    Nevertheless  such  legal 

iiMd.,300i,8QL 

s**  Madam,  These  are  kindly  to  salute  yon,  and  to  say,  that  the  Omlasion  of 
Answering  one  or  two  of  my  Letters,  and  of  oominff  to  Town,  makes  it  needfol  to 
enquire,  what  the  plain  meaning  of  your  letter  of  Janr.  30^^  may  be.  *  I  do  chnse  to 
eomply  with  yonr  last  proposal,  of  Beleasing  my  children,  and  Aoeepting  of  the  snm 
yon  proposed.*  The  last  Proposal  was.  For  yonr  children,  or  some  in  their  behalf, 
to  give  Bond,  to  Indemnify  me  from  all  debts  oontraoted  by  yon  before  the  Marriage ; 
and  from  aU  matters  respecting  the  Administration.  This  I  told  yon,  I  peremptori- 
ally  insist  on.  I  was  to  secnre  yon  Forty  pounds  per  ^um  during  the  term  of  your 
natural  Life,  in  case  of  your  SurrivaL  This  proposal  must  be  taken  entirely,  every 
part  of  it  together,  and  if  the  words  ^Reieaaifio  my  ChUdren*  intend  a  Beleasing 
them  from  this  Bond,  my  last  Proposal  is  not  accepted  by  you.'*— IMd.,  808  (Feb.  10, 
1122). 

•The  Judge  was  almost  tempted  to  bargain  with  his  intended  spouse  for  affec- 
tionate treatment.  Speaking  with  *'  Mr.  Dan  Oliver,**  Feb.  2, 1722,  he  says :  "  Told,  I 
hoped  she  was  nat  so  Attached  to  her  children,  but  that  she  would  carry  it  Tenderly 
to  me;  or  else  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  an  Old  Man.  I  said,  I  snpoeed  they 
would  clothe  her.  Answered,  no  question;  And  would  be  Tender  of  me.**— /Md.,  802. 
On  Sewall*s  courtships  and  New  England  wedding  customs  see  Howb,  The  Puritan 
Bepublic,  chap,  v,  111  ff. 

4  Shzslst,  "  Early  Jurisprudence  of  New  Hamp.,'*  Proed$,  New  Bamp,  Hitt,  8oe, 
(1876-84),  807. 
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restraint,  however  wholesome  and  reasonable,  seems  to  have 
been  resented  by  the  more  radical  as  an  interference  with 
individual  liberty;  though  doubtless  the  disregard  of  the 
marriage  laws  was  in  part  due  to  the  rudeness  of  an  early 
society. 

Instances  of  self -betrothal  and  aeU-gifta  seem  to  have 
been  frequent  in  all  the  New  England  colonies.  Thus,  in 
1678,  Edward  Wanton  was  fined  JGIO  by  the  general  court 
of  Plymouth  for  "marrying  himself,^*  and  Thomas  Boarman 
paid  £5  for  the  same  offense.  In  1684  William  Gifford  was 
fined  fifty  shillings  for  contracting  a  "disorderly  marriage.^^^ 
More  interesting  is  the  case  of  Edward  Perry,  on  Cape  Ood, 
who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  self -marriage  in  1654. 
For  this  he  was  fined  £5;  and  Thomas  Tupper,  of  Sand- 
wich, for  neglecting  to  perform  the  ceremony,  "  was  *  disal- 
lowed' by  the  court  from  solemnizing  marriages  in  future.^'* 
Then  "magistrate  Prence,  when  passing  by  on  his  return 
from  court  to  Eastham,  was  to  marry  him  rightly.  Perry 
refused  to  be  re-married,  and  was  fined  JG6  more,  with  the 
discouraging  notice  that  his  fine  would  be  repeated  every 
three  months  till  he  complied.'^* 

Marriages  by  the  primitive  form  of  "hand-fasting"  were 
not  unknown  in  Massachusetts.  An  intelligent  French 
refugee,  who  visited  Boston  two  years  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  writes  that  "there  are  those  who 
practice  no  Formality  of  Marriage  except  joining  Hands,  and 
so  live  in  Common.''*  But  the  most  celebrated  instance  of 
Beli-gifta  is  the  case  of  Governor  Richard  Bellingham,  who 
in  1641  entered  into  a  private  marriage  with  Penelope  Pel- 
ham,  herself  "about  forming  a  contract  with  another."* 
"Two  errors  more,"  says  Winthrop,  "he  committed  upon  it 

1  For  these  eases  see  Goodwin,  PUgrim  BepubUe^  500. 

2FBBBXAN,  HiBL  cf  Cape  Ood,  1, 208.  *Gooi»wiir,  loe.  ciL 

4  Shuxtlbff,  Top.  amd  Hi9t,  DetcripUon  of  Boitofh  61.  *  Goodwin,  loe.  elf. 
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1.  That  he  would  not  have  his  contract  published  where  he 
dwelt,  contrary  to  an  order  of  court.  2.  He  married  him- 
self contrary  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  country."*  The 
governor  was  therefore  indicted  for  his  offense  by  the  grand 
jury;  but  "he  declined  to  leave  his  place  on  the  bench"  over 
which  he  presided,  "in  order  to  take  a  position  in  the  dock, 
and  thus  *  escaped  both  trial  and  punishmeni^ " '  The  sec- 
retary "postponed  the  case  amidst  excitement,  and  it  was 
not  again  called  up."  * 

In  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  severity  of  the 
penalties,  clandestine  marriages  gave  the  lawmaker  much 
trouble.^  This  is  plainly  revealed  by  the  laws,  already  cited, 
relating  to  banns,  consent,  registration,  and  celebration,* 
especially  by  those  of  Bhode  Island.  The  act  of  1647  pro- 
vides ''that  no  contract  or  agreement  between  a  Man  and  a 
Woman  to  owne  each  other  as  Man  and  Wife,  shall  be 
owned  from  henceforth  threwout  the  Whole  Colonic  as  a  law- 
full  marriage,  nor  their  Children  or  Issue  so  coming  together 
to  be  legitimate  or  lawfullie  begotten,"  but  such  as  conform 
to  the  statute.*    The  clause  relating  to  the  issue  of  irregular 

1  WnvTHBOP,  Hitt,  €f  New  England,  It,  51,  S2.  One  mig^ht  cheerfully  forgive 
Goremor  Winthrop,  had  his  sense  of  historical  proprietj  suffered  him  to  go  farther 
into  the  details  of  the  marriage  customs.  He  apologises  parentheticallj :  "  I  would 
not  mention  snch  ordinary  matters  in  oar  history,  bat  by  occasion  of  some  remark- 
able accidents." 

SMoB8S,inirem.Htse.Pos<.,IV,512.  The  MSS.  BecordB  cf  the  OouTdy  Court  <tf 
Middlesex  (Apr.  1, 1656),  1, 80,  contain  the  foUowing  case:  "  Mr.  Joseph  Hills  being 
presented  by  the  grand  jnry  for  marrying  of  himself  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Col* 
ony  (page  88  of  the  old  book) ;  freely  acknowledged  his  offence  and  his  misnnder- 
standing  the  grounds  whereon  he  went,  which  he  now  confessed  to  be  unwarrantable. 
Admonished  by  the  court.** 

(Goodwin,  loe.  cit  See  farther  on  Bellingham's  marriage  Hzlobbth,  HUt,  itf 
(7. 8„  1, 279 ;  Mem,  Hist.  Bo&t.,  1, 575. 

4  Complaints  of  clandestine  marriages  may  be  found  in  the  New  Hampshire 
records :  see  Provtnetat  Paperf,  IV,  832 ;  New  Hamp,  Hiet,  ObU.,  VHI,  U7, 118.  There 
Is  an  unsettled  case  of  alleged  clandestine  marriage  in  the  M88,  Early  Court  JVtot 
€f  Suffolk  (March,  ieOO-1700),  Nos.  4B0O,  4868. 

sSee  Conn.  CoL  Ree.,  1, 47, 48, 540;  New  Baven  Col,  Ber.,  II,  589;  and  the  MassAi 
ehusetts  laws  relating  to  the  districts  of  ministers  and  justices,  mentioned  aboTe. 

•  B.  I.  Col.  Sec.,  1, 187;  and  Stapub,  Proeeedinge  of  the  Firet  Auembly,  47, 48. 
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marriages  is  noteworthy ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  izsnal  tenor 
of  the  colonial  laws,  which — anticipating  the  policy  of 
William  IIL — usually  imposed  severe  penalties  upon  the 
offenders  without  affecting  the  legitimacy  of  the  children. 
Bnt  even  so  stringent  a  remedy  did  not  suiSice.  A  new  law 
in  1665  enforces  that  of  1647,  adding  the  penalty  prescribed 
for  "fornication"  for  non-observance;  but  making  the 
important  exception  in  favor  of  existing  irregular  marriages 
*'that  any  persons  now  living  within  the  confines  expressed 
in  our  late  charter,  ....  that  are  reputed  to  live  together 
as  man  and  wife  by  the  common  observation  or  account  of 
there  neighbours  before  this  act  was  passed,  shall  not  come 
vnder  any  of  the  censures,  fines,  or  penaltyes  in  any  of  the 
fore  premised  acts  or  orders,  or  in  this  present  [order]  con- 
ceaming  marriages,"  though  "there  may  have  been  some 
neglect  of  the  due  observation  of  the  rules  and  directions  to 
that  end  therein  contained."  ^  It  appears  that  "some  per- 
sons" had  "taken  advantage  of  the  law"  to  render  the  chil- 
dren of  unregistered  marriages  illegitimate.  An  explanatory 
statute  was  therefore  enacted  in  1698  declaring  such  marriages 
lawful  f  and  in  the  subsequent  legislation  of  this  colony  the 
lawmaker  was  content  to  punish  the  parties  to  irregular 
marriages  without  affecting  the  status  of  the  offspring.* 

The  clergy  of  New  England,  and  especially  those  of 
Massachusetts,  were  much  agitated  over  the  question  of  the 
degrees  of  relationship  which  should  be  prohibited  in  wed- 
lock. Marriage  of  first  cousins,  by  affinity  as  well  as  by  blood, 
and  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  strongly  opposed.  That 
of  cousins  german  had  been  legalized  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIIL  in  1540;*  and  the  earliest  fruit  of  this  act  was  the 

il2.I.a>l.i{0e.,II,lOi. 

s  Ibid.,  m,  an,  982 :  also  in  RzDn*8  reprint  of  the  Law  atid  AcU  (1106).  44. 

>  See  the  act  of  1701:  B.  I,  OoL  See,,  III,  486, 496.  Compare  RzDn's  Lawt  amd 
AeU  (1106),  50 ;  and  his  reprint  of  Charter  and  Law  (1719),  12,  IS. 

«B7  82H.  VIII.,  cap.  88:  Siatutet  ai  Large  (London,  176S),  II,  288;  Sswall*8 
LeUer-Book,  in  8  Man.  HUt,  ColL,  1, 861-68, 880, 870. 
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marriage  of  that  monarch  with  Catherine  Howard,  first 
cousin  of  Ann  Boleyn,  his  former  wife.'  Within  less  than 
two  years  thereafter  Catherine  lost  her  head;  and  Sewall, 
who  like  the  Mathers  regarded  such  marriages  as  incestnons, 
draws  a  grim  moral  from  her  fate.'  Indeed,  the  Puritans, 
were  in  sore  straits,  fearing  lest  the  ''English  Nation,'' 
while  rejecting  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  Roman  church 
in  this  regard,  had  gone  ''  beyond  the  golden  mean  towards 
the  other  Extream."*  In  their  anxiety  to  obey  the  Mosaic 
law  they  even  exceeded  its  requirements.*  Already  in  1679 
the  general  court,  in  reply  to  interrogation,  had  decided  that 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  unlawful,*  thus 
taking  the  position  which  has  been  stubbornly  maintained 
ever  since  by  the  EngUsh  House  of  Lords.  Interest  in  the 
matter  seems,  however,  to  have  culminated  in  1695.  In  that 
year  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  and 
Dorchester,  with  Increase  Mather  at  their  head,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  general  court  in  1679.*  This  led 
directly  to  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  law  against  incestu- 
ous marriages  of  the  following  June,^  by  which  the  general 

1  "The  sreatast  good  the  Land  got  by  this  Match,  was  a  general  leave  to  marrj 
Consin  Germans,  formerly  prohibited  by  the  Ooion,  and  hereafter  permitted  by  the 
OniUm  Law.  A  door  of  lawfnll  liberty,  left  open  by  God  in  Scripture;  shnt  by  the 
Pope  for  his  privat  profit;  opend  again  by  the  King,  first,  for  his  own  admittance 
.  .  .  and  then  for  the  service  of  snoh  Subjects  as  would  follow  him.'*— Fullxb, 
mikoUBh  Worihief  (London,  1840),  H,  352;  Sbwai^l's  Letter-Book,  in  6  Man.  Hitt, 
Obll.,1,980.    Compare  his  letter  of  Feb.,  160S/4,  in  op.  e<t.,290-0S. 

>  "  They  that  wiU,  from  this  Example,  be  fond  of  Marrying  Cousin-Germans,  Let 
'emI"-/Wd.,n,19. 

*IHd.  ;€f.  ibid.t  1, 290-08,  where  Sewall  opposes  the  marriage  of  his  cousin  John 
Sewall  with  the  widow  of  the  latter*s  cousin  german ;  also  ibid,,  1, 17;  and  his  Diary, 
in  5  Mem.  Hiut.  CotL,  V,  96, 424,  for  further  iUustraUons. 

4  The  Mosaic  code  does  not  clearly  prohibit  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister :  Lev.,  chaps.  IS,  20;  Deut.,  chaps.  28, 27.  Qf.  MiBLZoraB,  Jewiah  Law  of  Mar^ 
rtoQt  and  DttM>ree,  81-40;  and  chap,  xi,  sec.  ii,  5. 

s  WaxTMOBS,  (M.  Law  of  Man.  a672-86),  102;  Ifoft.  CM.  itoe.,  IV,  Part  n,  464. 

*  They  published  the  decision  in  a  printed  tract  of  eight  pages :  The  Antwer  of 
Beotral  Minuten  to  that  Caae  of  Ckmtcience  whether  it  m  Lawful  for  a  man  to  Marry 
Mf  Wife'a  own  Bitter:  Goddabd,  in  Mem,  Hiet,  Boet.,  n,  415  n.  2. 

T  "  Friday,  June  14.  The  Bill  against  Incest  was  passed  with  the  Deputies,  four 
and  twenty  Nos,  and  seven  and  twenty  Yeas,  The  Ministers  gave  in  their  Arguments 
yesterday  in  Writing;  else  it  had  hardly  gon,  because  several  have  married  their 
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court,  though  not  taking  '4n  hand  to  determine  what  is  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  divine  commandment,"  proceeded, 
among  other  prohibitions,  to  forbid  marriage  with  a  wife's 
sister  or  niece.^  For  violation  of  the  law,  we  have  already 
seen,  the  culprit  was  condemned,  as  in  the  case  of  adultery,  to 
wear  the  '^scarlet  letter."  This  act'  remained  nominally  in 
force  until  after  the  Bevolution;  but  the  statute  of  1785  in 
which  these  prohibitions  do  not  appear  was  adopted  seem- 
ingly without  discussion.* 

The  colonial  laws  on  this  subject  were  not  allowed  to 
slumber.  From  the  records  of  the  Connecticut  court  of 
assistants,  for  instance,  it  appears  that  in  May,  1694,  Na- 
thaniel Finch  is  complained  of  ''for  that  he  hath  unlawfully 
married  to  Elizabeth  Hemmeway,"  sister  ''of  the  said  Finch 
his  first  wife."  The  pleas  of  Finch's  attorney  are  "esteemed 
to  be  insufficient,  and  also  of  an  offensive  nature."  Accord- 
ingly, having  considered  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  "rules 
of  God's  word,  the  judgment  of  most  able  Divines,  and  the 
Laws  of  this  colony,"  the  court  finds  the  "said  marriage  to 
be  incestuous  and  unlawful,"  and  therefore  declares  it  "to 
be  wholly  null  and  void;"  further  relegating  the  case  to  the 
county  court  to  be  held  at  New  Haven  the  next  June,  "to 
lay  such  punishment  on  the  said  Finch  for  his  said  offence 
as  the  nature  thereof  doth  require."^ 

wiTM  sisters,  and  the  Depaties  thonsrht  it  hard  to  part  them.  *Twa8  oonolnded  on 
the  other  hand,  that  not  to  part  them,  were  to  make  the  Law  abortive,  by  begetting 
in  people  a  oonoelpt  that  soch  Marriages  were  not  against  the  Law  of  God."— Sbw- 
▲LL,  Diarift  in  5  Mob*.  Hut,  Ooll,  V,  407;  cf,  MoKnrzDi,  in  Mem.  Hitt,  BotL,  n,  191. 

1  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  marriage  with  a  husband's  brother  or  nephew  is  noi 
expressly  prohibited;  </.  5  Man.  Hm.  CoU„  V,  407,  note. 

*AcU  and  Betoloef,  I,  209;  also  Carters  and  Oeneral  Law§  cf  Jfot*.,  2891 
GODDABD,  Menu  HIbL  Bott,,  11, 415  n.  2,  is  plainly  in  error  when  he  says  that  this  act 
"  suggested  the  leading  incident  of  Hawthobnb's  Scarlet  Letter.''  It  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  similar  law,  already  mentioned,  for  the  punishment  of  adultery  whioh 
is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words :  see  Acti  and  Betokfee^  1, 171. 

«5  Ifoft.  Hist,  COL,  V,  407  n.  1. 

«  HietarictU  MagoMine  and  Natet  and  Queriet,  II,  20L 
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While  the  Maasachnsetta  act  of  1695  does  not  expresaly 
prohibit  a  woman  from  wedding  her  hosband's  brother,  a 
passage  in  Sewall's  Diary  shows  that  snch  unions  were  al- 
ready treated  as  unlawful  On  December  25,  1691,  he 
writes,  the  '^marriage  of  Hana  Owen  with  her  Husband's 
brother,  is  declar'd  null  by  the  court  of  Assistants.  She 
commanded  not  to  entertain  him ;  enjoined  to  make  a  con- 
fession at  Braintrey  before  the  Congregation  on  Lecture 
Day,  or  Sabbath,  pay  fees  of  court  and  prison,''  and  "to  be 
dismissed.''' 

VII.      SLAVE   MABBIAGBS 

Finally  in  this  connection  a  word  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  slave  marriages  in  New  England  may  not  be  wholly 
out  of  place.  With  respect  to  the  morality  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  as  viewed  by  the  Puritan  the  record  is  per- 
fectly clear.  He  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than  his  con- 
temporaries. In  his  eyes  the  commerce  in  human  chattels, 
whether  red,  black,  or  white,'  was  as  legitimate  a  business  as 
the  handling  of  West  India  molasses;  though  like  the 
Spaniard  he  may  sometimes  have  excused  or  extolled  it  as 
affording  a  field  for  missionary  work.  "The  seventeenth 
century,"  observes  Weeden,  ''organized  the  new  western 
countries,  and  created  an  immense  opportunity  for  labor. 
The  eighteenth  coolly  and  deliberately  set  Europe  at  the 
task  of  depopulating  whole  districts  of  Africa,  and  of  trans- 
porting the  captives,  by  a  necessarily  brutal,  vicious,  and 

horrible  traffic,  to  the  new  civilizations  of  America 

New  England  entered    upon   this    long    path  of   twisted 

1  SxwAi<L*8  Diary t  in  5  Mam.  Hitt,  GbU.,  V,  854.  For  the  ease  see  Noblb's  Rec», 
qfthe  Couricf  AMtuiant*^  1, 961.  Samuel  Newton,  of  Marlborough,  married  his  uncle*s 
widow  and  had  two  children  by  her.  This  marriage  was  judged  roid  "  by  the  word 
of  God,  as  also  by  the  law  of  Bngland  " :  iMd.,  842.  Cf.  Gowlbt,  Our  Divorce  CourtB, 
80,81. 

9  On  white  slaTes  in  New  Bngland,  and  elsewhere  in  America,  see  the  Talnable 
article  of  Butlxb,  "  British  Conyiots  Shipped  to  American  Colonies,"  American  Hie- 
lorieol  iZepicto,  II,  12-88. 
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social  development — the  wanton  destruction  of  barbaric 
life  in  the  hope  of  new  civilized  hfe,  this  perversion  of  the 
force  of  the  individual  barbarian  into  an  opportunity  for 
social  mischief — with  no  more  and  no  less  consciousness 
than  prevailed  elsewhere  at  that  time.  The  Winthrops 
and  other  Puritan  colonists  asked  and  received  Indian 
captives  for  slaves  as  freely  as  any  partisan  went  for  loot 
or  plunder."* 

With  respect  to  matrimonial  rights  nothing  can  be  more 
misleading  than  the  self-gratulations  of  writers  who  have 
treated  colonial  history  from  what  Charles  Francis  Adams 
has  aptly  called  the  "filio-pietistic"  point  of  view.'  Thus 
in  his  early  edition  Bancroft,  referring  to  the  alleged  miti- 
gating character  of  Massachusetts  legislation,  securing  to 
the  slave  such  protection  ''as  the  Hebrew  scriptures  seemed 
to  enjoin,"  declares  that  ''this  brought  about  a  total  modifi- 
cation of  the  character  of  negro  slavery  by  giving  to  the 
slave  the  rights  of  marriage  and  the  family."*  Palfrey  goes 
even  farther  in  his  zeal,  solemnly  assuring  us  that  "from  the 
reverence  entertained  by  the  Fathers  of  New  England  for 
the  nuptial  tie,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  slave  husbands  and 
wives  were  never  parted."*  In  like  spirit  statesmen,  jurists, 
and  historians  have  reiterated  the  assertion  that  slavery  was 
not  hereditary  in  Massachusetts.  "In  all  her  annals,"  says 
Charles  Sumner,  "no  person  was  ever  bom  a  slave"  on  her 
soil;  and  if,  in  fact,  "the  issue  of  slaves  was  sometimes  held 
in  bondage,  it  was  never  by  sanction  of  any  statute  or  law  of 
Colony  or  Commonwealth."'    Similar  statements  are  made 

1  Wbedkn,  See,  and  8oe.  HitL  of  New  England,  II,  448, 45a  Qf.his  entire  diaons- 
sion  of  the  "African  Slare  Trade'*  in  New  England,  ibid,,  418-72;  and  Bancbovt, 
HiH.  cf  U.  a.  (New  York,  1888),  U,  288-80. 

s  See  his  admirable  MataachtuettB :  lU  BiHory  and  Higtariant  (Boston,  1888). 

I  Compare  MoosB*8  article  "Slave  Marriages  in  Mass.,"  in  Dawson's  Hitt,  Maa^t 
2d  series,  V  (Feb.,  1808),  185,  to  which  I  am  mnoh  indebted. 

«  PAiiFKST,  Hitt,  (jfNew  Efi4jland,  II,  30,  note;  qf.  Moobb,  Ioc.  cif.,  18S-87. 

6  SumnEB,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  June  28, 1854 :  Workt,  m,  884. 
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by  Hard,  Washburn,  and  Belknap.^  Justice  Gray  declares 
that  ^'previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution 
in  1780  negro  slavery  existed  to  some  extent,  and  negroes 
held  as  slaves  might  be  sold,  but  all  children  of  slaves  were 
by  law  free.^^'  The  unsupported  dictum  of  Palfrey  is 
equally  confident.  "In  fact,^'  he  says,  "no  person  was  ever 
bom  in  legal  slavery  in  Massachusetts.'^* 

Since  the  appearance  of  Moore's  able  monograph  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  explain  that  the  facts  are  against  these 
comfortable  theories.  Slavery  was  authorized  by  statute  in 
Massachusetts  under  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  law;  and  so  the 
children  of  slave  mothers  were  also  slaves/    The  evils  of  the 

1  Aooording  to  Hubd,  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage^  1, 225,  **  the  inyolimtary 
ssiritode  of  Indians  and  negroes  in  the  sereral  colonies  originated  nnder  a  law  not 
promnlffated  by  legislation,  and  rested  apon  the  prevalent  Tiews  of  nniyersal  juris- 
pmdenoe,  or  of  the  late  of  wOioM^  supported  by  the  express  or  implied  authority  of 
the  home  Government/*  Compare  Washbubn,  **The  Eztinotion  of  Slavery  in  Mass.,** 
4  Man.  HUt,  OolL  (1857),  IV,  838-M;  the  same  in  Proed$,  Man,  HiH.  Boc.  a855-68), 
U8  ff. ;  and  Bblknap*b  answer  to  Tucxeb*8  Queriet  (17%),  in  1  Man,  HiH,  CSoU.,  IV, 
191-211,  whieh  on  the  points  under  oonsideration  is  very  superficial  and  misleading. 

>  See  Justice  Oray*s  note  to  the  case  of  Oliver  v.  Sale :  QiUncy*t  BeporU^  29.  The 
authorities  there  cited  are  misleading  and  do  not  establish  the  assertions  quoted. 
The  well-known  apology  for  Massachusetts  slavery  by  Natbah  Daks  In  his  Ahridg' 
men/,  IT,  41S,  436, 427,  is  equally  unsupported  by  the  facts.  The  same  view  as  that  of 
<^ay  is  Uken  by  Chief  Justice  Dana  in  Littleton  v.  Tnttle  (1796) :  4  Man,  BeporU,  128, 
note;  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  In  (Commonwealth  v,  Aves :  18  J*iekerinff^»  Beportt^  206, 
209;  and  it  is  repeated  in  Otuhino'a  B<portt,  410.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Winehendon 
V.  Hatfield:  4  Man,  ReporU  (1806),  128,  Chief  Justice  Parsons  correctly  says  *' slavery 
was  introduced  '*  in  Massachusetts  "  soon  after  its  first  settlement,  and  was  toler- 
ated until  the  ratification  of  the  present  constitution*'  in  1780.  *'The  issue  of  the 
female  slave,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  was  the  property  of  her  mas- 
ter.*' The  same  opinion  is  held  in  Perkins,  Town  Treasurer  of  Topsfield  v.  Emerson 
(1796) :  Dave's  Abridgmenl,  II,  412 ;  and  by  (Chief  Justice  Parker  in  Andover  v.  Canton 
(1816) :  IS  Man,  ReporU,  551,  652.  In  1865  the  errors  of  Oray,  Dane,  Webster,  and 
others  were  fully  exposed  by  Moobb,  Noiet  on  the  Higtory  of  Slavery  in  Man,^  10  ff., 
22  ff.,  94  ff.,  98  ff. ;  yet  it  is  curious  to  see  Bishop,  Marriage^  Divorce,  and  S^aration 
(Chicago,  1891),  1, 179  n.1, 282,  still  accepting  Oray's  dictum  as  authority. 

•PaXiFBXt,  Hi9t,  of  New  England,  n,  SO,  note. 

« Compare  sec.  91  of  the  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  upon  which  the  apologists  have 
mainly  rested  their  case,  with  the  later  version  of  the  provision:  WEZncoBS,  CoL 
Lawe  of  Man.  (1660-72),  58,  125;  ibid,  (1672-86),  10;  and  read  Hoobb*8  convincing 
argument  as  to  the  significance  of  the  altered  wording :  Notes  on  the  Hist,  of  Slavery 
in  Man,,  10-18.  For  Connecticut  see  Fowlke,  "  The  Historical  Status  of  the  Negro,** 
in  Dawson's  Hist,  Mag,,  Sd  series,  m,  12-18, 81-85, 148-6S,  280-66;  STxnrKB,  *'  Hist,  of 
Slavery  in  Conn.,**  J,  H,  U,  8,,  XI,  S71-452 ;  and  Hubd,  Law  of  Freedom  and  Boitdaget 
I,267ff. 
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mBtitntion  may,  indeed,  have  been  somewhat  mitigated  by 
the  simple  industrial  conditions  which  then  prevailed.  The 
climate  and  soil  were  ill  suited  to  slave  labor.  Occasionally 
there  may  have  been  a  mind  far  enough  ahead  of  the  age  to 
perceive  dimly  the  social  danger  lurking  in  the  system. 
Almost  the  only  clear  voice  raised  against  it  is  that  of 
Samuel  Sewall,'  whose  practice  nevertheless  was  not  always 
consistent  with  his  doctrine.'  Mixture  of  race  was  not 
favored.  But  not  until  1705  was  intermarriage  between  a 
white  person  and  a  negro  or  mulatto  forbidden  by  statute.* 
Through  Sewall's  influence  the  prohibition  was  not  then 
extended  to  Indians;^  and  he  succeeded  in  having  a  clause 
retained  in  the  act  enjoining  that  **no  master  shall  unreason- 
ably deny  marriage  to  his  negro  with  one  of  the  same 
nation.'' '    A  passage  in  his  diary  shows  that  the  laws  relat- 

1  In  ITOO  SewaU,  then  a  jndge  of  the  soperior  eoort,  wrota  an  anti-slavery  tract 
entitled  The  SeUino  of  Joseph,  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Procd§,  IfoM.  HUU  8oc, 
(1868-64),  161-65;  with  the  Diarv  in  5  Mam.  HisL  Coll,  VI,  16-20,  note;  and  in  Mookb, 
NoUb  en  HUt,  €f  Slavery  in  Maae,^  88-67.  The  next  year  John  Savixh,  a  Jndice  of  the 
same  oonrt,  replied  to  Sewall  in  A  Brief  and  Candid  Aimoer  (Boston,  1101) ;  re- 
printed by  MooBS,  op.  ct<.,  2S1-M.  Compare  SxwAiiL*8  letter  To  the  Beotf.  <0  aged 
Mr,  John  Higgineon  (Apr.  18,  1106),  and  his  extract  from  the  Athenian  Oracle,  II, 
4fXHS8,  both  reprinted  by  Hoobb,  op.  cM.,  80-94.  Sewall  favored  a  law  reqairin« 
"  that  all  importers  of  Negroes  shall  pay  40  shillings  per  head  to  disooorage  the 
bringing  of  them.'*  Qf.  Blxsb,  Side  OUmpeet  from  the  OoU  Meeting-Houte,  21; 
Wkbdbn,  See,  and  Soc.  Hut,  II,  450. 

2 According  to  Bliss,  "as  time  passed  on  and  the  slave  trade  flonrished," 
Sewall  "most  have  dismissed  his  anti-slavory  opinions;'*  for  the  following  adver- 
tisement appears  In  the  Boston  Neum-Letter  of  Jnne  Z^  1126:  "To  be  sold  by  Mr. 
Samnel  Sewall  at  his  Hoose  in  the  Common,  Boston,  several  likely  yonng  Negro 
Men  A  Boys  Just  Arrived."-i8Me  OUmpteafrom  the  Ook  Meeting-Houte,  21. 

>  "An  Act  for  the  better  preventing  of  a  sporions  and  mixt  issne  *'  (Dec  S,  1106) : 
Aete  and  BoBokfes,  1, 518, 519;  Careers  and  Oen.  Laws,  Appendix,  148:  "  Be  it  enacted 
....  that  none  of  her  majesty's  English  or  Scottish  Subjects,  nor  of  any  other 
Christian  nation  within  this  province,  shall  contract  matrimony  with  any  Negro  or 
Molatto:  nor  shall  any  ....  presume  to  join  any  snch  in  Marriage,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting .  .  .  ,  Atty  pounde.'' 

4  By  the  act  of  1186  intermarriage  of  whites  with  Indians,  negroes,  and  molat- 
toes  is  forbidden. 

5  Of  the  bill  for  the  act  of  1106  Sbwall  writes :  "  Deputies  send  in  a  Bill  against 
fbmication  or  Marriage  of  White  men  with  Negros  or  Indians;  with  extraordinary 

penalties If  it  be  pass'd,  I  teai  twill  be  an  Opression  provoking  to  Ood,  and 

that  which  will  promote  Morders  and  other  Abominations.  I  have  got  the  Indians 
ont  of  the  Bill,  and  some  mitigation  for  them  [the  Negroes]  left  in  it,  and  the  clause 
about  their  Masters  not  denying  their  Marriage."  Diary:  in  fiMaee.  HieL  CoU,, 
VI,  148. 
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ing  to  bannBy  as  alsoy  it  is  safe  to  infers  those  regarding 
celebration  and  registration,  were  applied  in  the  case  of 
snch  nnions;  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  given  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  humane  treatment  which  slaves  sometimes 
received  from  their  masters.  On  September  26,  1700,  he 
records  that  '^Mr.  John  Wait  and  Ennice  his  Wife,  and 
Mrs.  Debora  Thair  come  to  Speak  to  me  about  the  Marriage 
of  Sebastian,  Negro  Serv^  of  said  Wait,  with  Jane,  Negro 
Serv^  of  said  Thair.  Mr.  Wait  desired  they  might  be  pub- 
lished in  order  to  Marriage.  Mrs.  Thair  insisted  that 
Sebastian  might  have  one  day  in  six  allow'd  him  for  the 
support  of  Jane,  his  intended  wife  and  her  children,  if  it 
should  please  God  to  give  her  any.  Mr.  Wait  now  wholly 
declinM  that,  but  freely  offered  to  dlow  Bastian  Five  pounds, 
in  Money  p  anum  towards  the  Suport  of  his  children  p  said 
Jane  (besides  Sabastians  cloathing  and  Diet).  I  persuaded 
Jane  and  Mrs.  Thair  to  agree  to  it,  and  so  it  was  concluded; 
and  Mrs.  Thair  gave  up  the  Note  of  Publication  to  Mr.  Wait 
for  him  to  carry  it  to  W"  Griggs,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  to 
Williams  in  order  to  have  them  published  according  to  law.''  ^ 
Examples  of  such  kindly  usage  were  doubtless  not  un- 
common among  New  England  slave-owners,  just  as  they 
were  often  found  at  all  times  in  the  South.  But  it  is  vain 
to  apologize  for  a  system,  wicked  and  corrupting  in  itself, 
on  the  ground  of  individual  benevolence  or  of  laws  which 
inconsistently  in  certain  particulars  seem  to  recognize  the 
spiritual  and  social  equality  of  human  chattels.     In  a  com- 

iiM(i.,22.  The Jf»S. Beeortiffo/tito General S^»<Ofwo/i9i^olfc (Jan. 8(^110^ 
contain  the followu«eTidenoe:  "Upon  reading  the  Petition  of  Jack  Negroman  Ser- 
vant ....  relaUngtohis  ....  being  Married  to  Esther  a  Negro  Woman  Servant  [to 
another  master]  ....  Ordered  that  [he]  ....  be  not  denyed  marriage  provided  he 
attend  the  Directions  of  the  law  for  the  Begnlation  of  Marriages.'*  Compare 
"  Flora's  case  "  (1758)  In  MSS,  Records  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  (1757-fi9), 
296,  where  the  conrt  held  that  the  child  of  a  female  slave  *'  never  married  according 
to  any  of  the  Forms  prescribed  by  the  Laws  of  this  Land/'  by  a  person  supposed  also 
to  be  a  slave,  was  not  a  bastard.  From  this  decision  it  is  argued  that  in  Massachusetts 
all  actual  marriages  were  deemed  good  without  any  formal  solemnisation  or  the 
presence  of  priest  or  magistrate.    Qf.  Bishop,  Ifar.,  Div..  and  Sep,,  1, 179. 
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manity  where  a  black  man  or  woman  for  sexnal  miscondnct 
with  a  member  of  the  favored  race  was  condemned  by 
statute  to  be  sold  into  another  province;'  where  Indian 
prisoners  were  divided  among  the  captors,  and  sold  as  legiti- 
mate spoil;'  where  African  fathers  and  mothers,  bonght  on 
their  native  soil  for  watered  rum  with  short  measure,  were 
shipped  across  the  ocean  in  stifling  death-traps,*  to  be 
''knocked  down^'  from  the  auction  block  to  the  highest 
bidder,*  it  seems  rather  more  than  absurd  to  assume  that 
under  the  benign  influence  of  Puritan  religion  and  morality 
slave  wives  and  husbands  were  never  parted  through  the 
lust  or  greed  of  their  owners.  Nor  in  general  was  the 
alleged  hope  of  converting  the  "benighted  heathen  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  Gk>8pel  dispensation^'  more  than  a  sooth- 
ing balm  to  quiet  the  incipient  throes  of  a  rudimentary 
conscience  in  this  regard.*  Nay,  in  New  England  as  else- 
where, the  Christianizing  of  the  blacks  was  sometimes 
actually  discouraged,  lest  it  should  put  in  jeopardy  the 
white  man's  property  in  them.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  a  typical  ''case  of  conscience"  arose. 
Would  not  the  baptism  of  a  slave  in  effect  be  a  dangerous 
admission  of  his  spiritual  equality  with  the  master?    "Could 

iBy  the  act  of  1105  already  cited:  AcU  and  JBeaoloei,  1, 578. 

aSo  in  the  Pequot  War:  4  Mam.  HiMt.  OoU,,  HI,  880;  in  Kin«  Philip's  War;  and 
hy  the  Articla  of  Confederation  (1848),  in  PlymoiUh  Col.  Ree.,  IX,  4.  Compare 
MOOBS,  NoU8  on  HUL  of  SUwery  in  Mau.^  1-10, 80-4a 

>  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  point  see  Buss's  chapter  on  '*  Bom  and 
Slavery,"  Suie-Olimptef  from  the  CoL  Meeting-Hou8e^  12  ff. ;  and  WsBDUf,  Eoe,  and 
8oe.  BiMt.,  n,  441^72.  Soch  men  as  Peter  Fanenil  and  Thomas  Amory,  of  Boston, 
were  "deep'*  in  the  nun  and  slavery  business:  Bliss,  op.  ett.,  15. 

4  For  examples  of  advertisements  of  slave  anotions  in  New  Bni^land  see  Busfl, 
op.  eU.,  15-19. 

B  **A  deacon  of  the  church  at  Newport  esteemed  the  slave  trade  with  its  ram 
accessories  as  home  missionary  work.  It  is  said  that  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
arrival  of  his  slaves  he  was  accustomed  to  offer  thanks  *  that  an  overrolin^  Provi- 
dence had  been  pleased  to  htiDg  to  this  land  of  freedom  another  cargo  of  benighted 
heathen  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  Gtospel  dispensation.*  **—  Bliss,  op.  eit,  22.  In 
general  on  the  slave  trade  as  missionary  work  see  Fbovdb,  Sittory  of  Englatnd% 
Yin,480. 
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an  intelligent  being,  who,  throngh  the  Mediator,  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  spirit  of  God,  and  by  his  own  inward 
experience  had  become  conscious  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  relations  between  that  Being  and  homanity  be  rightfolly 
held  in  bondage?  From  New  England  to  Carolina,  the 
'notion'  prevailed  that  'being  baptized  is  inconsistent  with 
the  state  of  slavery ;'  and  this  early  apprehension  proved  an 
obstacle  to  the  'conversion  of  these  poor  people.'  The 
sentiment  was  so  deep  and  so  general  that  Soath  Carolina 
in  1712,  Maryland  in  1715,  Virginia  repeatedly  from  1667 
to  1748,  set  forth  by  special  enactments  that  baptism  did 
not  confer  freedom."  ^ 

Naturally  the  Puritan  was  deeply  exercised  by  the  same 
scruples.  He  sorely  dreaded  lest  through  extending  the 
means  of  grace  to  his  serf  Christ  should  inadvertently  be 
put  ''in  bondage.''  But  he  solved  the  problem  in  the  same 
way  as  his  southern  brother — at  the  expense  of  the  bond- 
man. In  Massachusetts  as  in  Bhode  Island  slavery  was 
consecrated  "without  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  slave.'" 
Accordingly  in  1696  "the  ministers  of  Boston"  submitted 
to  the  general  court  "That  y*  wel-knowne  Discouragem^ 
upon  y^  endeavours  of  masters  to  Christianize  their  slaves, 
may  be  removed  by  a  Law  which  may  take  away  all  pretext 
to  Release  from  just  servitude,  by  receiving  of  Baptisme." 
But  to  the  credit  of  the  court,  we  are  told,  "this  proposal 
was  not  noticed.'"  Over  forty  years  later  a  different  result 
was  reached  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Association  for  that  colony  in  1738,  "It  was 

iBANOBOn,  Hi^,  cf  U,  8,  (New  York,  1888),  H,  275,  276.  On  this  snbject  see 
Bbuck,  Economic  Hut,  of  Firvtmo,  II,  M-96;  the  disoossion  by  Fxskx,  CHA  Virginia 
and  HerNeighbon,  1, 16;  11, 192-94;  and  Goodwin,  TKe  Colonial  Cavalier,  178,  who 
■ays:  "Baptism  was  permitted  to  the  slare,  bnt  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  was  to  make  no  difference  in  the  condition  of  bonda^  of  these  brothers  in 
Christ."   The  Virginia  law  of  1667  will  be  found  in  Hbnino,  8tatuU$,  U,  260. 

sit  was  consecrated  "  sans  6gard  k  la  religion  de  I'esclave  " :  Cablieb,  HiMtoire 
dmpeuple  amSrieain,  1, 864;  </.  also  Hildbeth,  Hi*t,  qf  U,  A,  1, 372. 

s  Bliss,  op  cU.,  92. 
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inqnired — whether  the  infant  slaves  of  Christian  masters 
may  be  baptized  in  the  right  of  their  masters — they 
solemnly  promising  to  train  them  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord:  and  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  such 
masters  to  offer  such  children  and  thus  religiously  to 
promise.  Both  questions  were  aflirmatively  answered.''^ 
Thus  the  negro  of  Connecticut  was  admitted  to  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  without  jeopardizing  his  owner's  chattel 
interest  in  his  body. 

The  attitude  of  Massachusetts  slave-owners  on  this 
problem  is  revealed  in  SewalPs  "  question '^  from  the  Athe- 
nian Oracle:  '^What  then  should  hinder  but  these  be 
Baptized  r  If  only  the  Covetousness  of  their  Masters,  who 
for  fear  of  losing  their  Bodies,  will  venture  their  Souls ; 
which  of  the  two  are  we  to  esteem  the  greater  Heathens  t 
Now  that  this  is  notorious  Matter  of  Fact,  that  they  are  so 
far  from  persuading  those  poor  Creatures  to  Come  to  jBoptisfit, 
that  they  discourage  them  from  it,  and  rather  hinder  them 
as  much  as  possible,  though  many  of  the  wretches,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  earnestly  desire  it ;  this  we  believe, 
none  that  are  concem'd  in  the  Plantations,  if  they  are 
ingenuous,  will  deny,  but  own  they  don't  at  all  care  to  have 
them  Baptized.  Talk  to  a  Planter  of  the  Soul  of  a  Negro^ 
and  he'll  be  apt  to  tell  ye  (or  at  least  his  Actions  speak  it 
loudly)  that  the  Body  of  one  of  them  may  be  worth  twenty 
Pounds  ;  but  the  Souls  of  an  hundred  of  them  would  not 
yield  him  one  Farthing ;  and  therefore  he's  not  at  all  solicit- 
ous about  them,  though  the  true  Reason  is  indeed,  because 
of  that  Custom  of  giving  them  their  Freedom,  after  turning 
Christians."  Whether  this  custom  be  "reasonable"  the 
writer  doubts  ;  for  neither  the  ''Father  of  the  FaithfuV^  nor 
St.  Paul  commands  masters  to  liberate   their  slaves  and 

1  Taken  from  Moobb,  NgUm  on  Hi§L  cf  Slavery  in  Mam,,  92,  note,  who  cites 
RecordB  <u  Reported  hy  Beo.  C.  CKapin,  D,D,^  Quoted  4n  Jcneg'B  ReHgioue  Ifuiruetion 
i^  the  Negroes,  84.    Qf,  Snmras,  *'  Hist,  of  SlaTory  in  Conn./'  J.  H.  U,  A,  XI,  888. 
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ChriBtianity  does  not  **  alter  any  Civil  Rights  In  the 
''mean  time,  if  there  be  each  a  Law  or  Custom  for  their 
Freedom^  to  encourage  'em  to  Christianity,  be  it  reasonable 
or  otherwise,  this  is  certain,  that  none  can  excuse  those  who 
for  that  Reason  should  in  any  way  hinder  or  discourage  'em 
from  being  Christians ;  some  of  whose  excuses  are  almost 
too  shameful  to  repeat,  since  they  seem  to  reflect  on  the 
Christian  Beligion,  as  if  that  made  Men  more  untractable 
and  ungovernable,  than  when  bred  in  Ignorance  and  Heath- 
enism."' 

Much  of  the  same  casuistry  is  manifested  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  slave  marriages.  A  bondman  might  be 
made  amenable  to  the  law  of  banns  and  celebration ;  but  his 
continued  enjoyment  of  marital  rights  and  family  life  was 
absolutely  precarioua  As  Moore  suggests,  the  proviso  of 
the  act  of  1706  forbidding  the  ''unreasonable  denial  of 
marriage  to  negroes  is  very  interesting.  Legislation  against 
the  arbitrary  exercise  and  abuse  of  authority  proves  its 
existence  and  the  previous  practice."'  Besides,  the  adoption 
of  that  law  was  prompted  perhaps  as  much  by  self-interest 
as  by  regard  for  morality.  It  was  in  effect  a  prudent  police 
ordinance.  Masters  were  liable  for  the  legal  fines  imposed 
on  their  slaves  for  sexual  offenses.  It  might  be  cheaper  and 
less  troublesome  to  allow  orderly  wedlock.  "Moreover  it 
is  too  well  known,"  writes  Sewall,  "what  Temptations 
Masters  are  under,  to  connive  at  the  Fornication  of  their 
Slaves ;  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  find  them  Wives,  or 
pay  their  Fines.  It  seems  to  be  practically  pleaded  that 
they  might  be  Lawless ;  'tis  thought  much  of,  that  the  Law 
should  have  satisfaction  for  their  Thefts,  and  other  Immo- 
ralities ;  by  which  means.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  is  more 
rarely  engraven  upon  this  sort  of  servitude.      It  is  likewise 

i  Athenian  Oracle,  II,  100-63 :  in  Moosa,  Nateaon  Hiet,  cf  Slavery  in  Mate.,  98,94. 
*  HOOBB,  op.  est.,  55. 
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most  lamentable  to  think,  how  in  taking  Negroes  oat  of 
Africa^  and  selling  of  them  here,  That  which  Ghxi  has 
joined  together,  men  do  boldly  rend  asunder;  Men  from 
their  Country,  Husbands  from  their  Wives,  Parents  from 
their  Children.  How  horrible  is  the  Undeanness,  Mortality, 
if  not  Murder,  that  the  ships  are  guilty  of  that  bring  great 
Crouds  of  these  miserable  Men  and  Women.  Methinks  when 
we  are  bemoaning  the  barbarous  Usage  of  our  Friends  and 
Kinsfolk  in  Africa  :  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  enquire 
whether  we  are  not  culpable  in  forcing  the  Africains  to 
become  Slaves  amongst  ourselves/'^ 

For  another  reason  families  were  in  constant  danger  of 
being  separated.  The  breeding  of  slaves  was  not  generally 
regarded  as  convenient  or  profitable  in  New  England. 
According  to  Belknap,  ''negro  children  were  considered  an 
incumbrance  in  a  family ;  and  when  weaned,  were  given 
away  like  puppies,"  and  they  were  ''publickly  advertised  in 
the  news-papers''  to  be  so  disposed  of.' 

That  there  was  something  grotesque  in  using  the  solemn 
ritual  of  the  church  in  the  marriage  of  slaves  was  faintly 
realized.  In  1748  Hev.  Noah  Hobart  ''challenged  the  want 
of  flexibility  in  the  forms  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  tending  'to  introduce  irreligion  and  profane- 
ness' —  especially  in  the  use  of  the  oiSice  of  Matrimony  for 
marriages  contracted  between  slaves.'*  The  use  of  the 
phrase  "with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
he  regarded  as  particularly  sacrilegious,  although  the 
prayers  employed  by  the  Congregational  minister  at  slave 
weddings  were  equally  profane.* 

1 SXWALL,  The  SelUfig  cf  Joseph :  in  5  Man.  Hiti.  doll.,  VI,  17, 18. 

s  Bblknap*8  answer  to  Tdoxeb's  Querim :  in  1  Man,  Hut,  CM,,  IV,  200 ;  qf.  Moobb, 
Notes  on  Hi$t,  of  Slavery  in  Ma$a,,  57. 

SMooBB,  aiaoe  Marrioffes  in  Mam.:  Dawson's] Hi«f.  Mag,,  2d  series,  V,  laS, 
leprintintf  Hobabt'b  BeriouB  Addre$B  to  tke  EpiMcopal  Separation  in  New  England 
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In  at  least  one  instanoe  a  sufficiently  flexible  special 
ritnal  was  composed  which  yery  frankly  discloses  the  idea 
of  its  author,  and  probably  also  that  of  a  majority  of  his 
brethren,  as  to  the  real  character  of  a  slave  marriage. 
According  to  Moore,  it  was  discovered  at  Northampton,  N.  EL, 
in  1868,  by  Mr.  J.  Wingate  Thornton;  and  it  was  prepared 
and  used  by  Bev.  Samnel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  whose 
ministry  there,  beginning  in  1710  and  ending  with  his 
death  in  1771,  was  a  prolonged  and  eminently  distinguished 
service  of  more  than  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.*'  This 
**Form  of  a  Negro-Marriage"  is  a  decidedly  safe  and  practi- 
cal service  from  the  master's  point  of  view.  The  minister 
says: 

*'You  S:  do  now  in  the  Presence  of  God,  and  these 
Witnesses,  Take  B :  to  be  your  Wife;  Promising  that  so  far 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  y^  Belation  w^  you  now  sustain, 
as  a  Servant,  you  will  Perform  y^  Part  of  an  Husband 
towards  her ;  And  in  particular,  you  Promise,  that  you  will 
Love  her :  And  that,  as  you  shall  have  y^  Opport^  &  Ability, 
you  will  take  a  proper  Care  of  her  in  Sickness  and  Health, 
in  Prosperity  &  Adversity:  And  that  you  will  be  True  & 
FaUhfull  to  her,  and  will  Cleave  to  her  only^  so  long  as 
Gh)d,  in  his  Provd^,  shall  continue  your  and  her  abode  in 
Such  Place  (or  Places)  as  that  you  can  conveniently  come 
together."  Similar  words  are  repeated  to  the  woman  ;  and 
when  each  in  turn  has  sealed  this  unique  troth-plight,  the 
minister  continues :  ''I  then  agreeable  to  your  Bequest,  and 
w^  y^  Consent  of  your  Masters  &  Mistresses,  do  Declare, 
that  you  have  Licence  given  you  to  be  conversant  and 
familiar  together,  as  Htisband  and  Wife,  so  long  as  Ood 
shall  continue  your  Places  of  abode  as  aforesaid;  and  so 

(1748),  77, 78;  and  qnotiiig  in  reply  Dr.  Johw  Bbagh^  Oaim  and  DitpauUmaie  F<iidi- 
eaUon^  89,  who  in  logic  characteristic  of  the  age  argnea  in  **  sabstance  that  as  a  Slave 
waa  capable  of  being  made  free,  and  bo  of  having  property  in  a  large  estate,  there 
was  no  pzofaneness  "  in  the  nse  of  the  phrase  mentioned. 
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long  as  you  shall  behave  yonr-selves  as  it  becometh  Servants 
to  doe :  For  yon  must,  both  of  you,  bear  in  mind,  that  you 
Remain  Still  as  really  and  truly  as  ever,  your  Master^s 
Property,  and  therefore  it  will  be  justly  expected,  both  by 
God  and  Man,  that  you  behave  and  conduct  yonr-selves,  as 
Obedient  and  faithfull  Servants  towards  your  respective 
Masters  &  Mistresses  for  the  Time  being/^^ 

Through  this  ingenious  device,  it  is  clear,  the  permanence 
of  the  slave's  nuptial  bond,  with  all  his  connubial  and 
family  rights,  was  made  absolutely  dependent  upon  his 
owner's  will. 

1  "And  finally,**  oontinnes  the  minister,  "  I  exhort  A  charge  yon  to  beware  leet 
yon  giye  place  to  the  Devil,  so  as  to  take  Occasion  from  the  Licence  now  given  yon, 
to  be  lifted  up  with  Pride,  and  thereby  fall  nnder  the  Displeasure,  not  of  Man  only, 
bnt  of  God  also ;  for,  it  is  written,  that  God  resisteth  the  Piond,  bat  hegiyeth  Grace  to 
the  humble. 

"  I  shall  now  conclude  wtb  Prater  for  you,  that  you  may  become  good  Christians, 
and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  conduct  as  such ;  and  in  parties,  that  you  may  have 
Grace  to  behaye  suitably  towards  each  Other,  as  also  dutifully  towards  your  Masters 
h  Mistresses,  not  it^  Eye43erTice,  as  Men-pleasers,  bnt  as  y«  senrts  of  Ghr*,  doin^ 
y«  wiU  of  God  from  y«  heart.**  Published  by  MoosB,  Slaoc  Mairriaoet  in  Mau, :  in 
Dawbov*8  Hitt.  Mag.,  2d  series,  V,  187. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  RITES  AND  THE  RISE  OF  CIVIL  MAR- 
RIAGE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  COLONIES 

[BmLiOGSAPHiOAL  NoTB  XIII.— FoF  Virginia  the  chief  materials 
have  been  drawn  from  Hening*B  Statutes  at  Large  (Richmond,  1809- 
23),  and  the  laws  comprised  in  Acts  of  the  Assembly  (fbL,  Williamsburg, 
1709).  The  third  volume  of  O'Callaghan,  Documents  Bel  to  the  Col. 
History  of  New  York,  has  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  bishop  of 
London  written  in  1677;  and  there  are  some  references  to  marriage  in 
Strachey,  For  the  Colony  in  Virginea  Britannea:  Lowes  Diuine, 
MoraU^  and  Martially  being  '* Dale's  Code'*  (London,  1612):  in  Force, 
Tracts,  III;  Spotswood,  Letters^  constituting  Vols.  I  and  II,  new  series, 
of  the  Collections  of  the  Va.  Hist.  Sop.  (Richmond,  1882-85);  Beverley, 
History  of  Virginia  (reprint,  Richmond,  1866);  and  the  acts  of  the 
assembly  of  1619  contained  in  the  Colonial  Becords  of  Virginia  (Rich- 
mond, 1874).  Cooke,  Virginia  (Boston,  1884),  gives  a  curious  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Wyatt  for  the  regulation  of  courtship.  In  VoL  IV  of 
the  Va.  Magazine  of  Hist,  and  Biog.  (Richmond,  July,  1896)  there  is 
a  unique  ''Marriage  Agreement"  which  throws  some  light  on  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  provincial  household;  and  further  illustrations  of 
domestic  and  social  customs  may  be  found  in  Gkx>dwin,  The  Colonial 
Cavalier  (Boston,  1895);  and  Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors 
(Boston,  1898). 

The  principal  sources  for  Maryland  are  Browne,  Archives  ofMary- 
land  (Baltimore,  1883-91);  Bacon,  Laws  of  Maryland  (fol.,  Annapolis, 
1765);  and,  to  supplement  these,  the  Laws  of  Maryland  made  since 
T/63  (fol.,  Annapolis,  1777);  or  the  same  (fol.,  Annapolis,  1787).  Streeter, 
**Papers  ReL  to  the  Early  Hist  of  Maryland,"  in  Md.  Hist.  Soe.  Publi- 
cations  (Baltimore,  1876),  publishes  a  record  of  the  first  wedding  in  the 
colony,  with  the  marriage  license  bond.  The  matrimonial  doctrines  of 
the  Labadists  are  discussed  by  James,  '*The  Labadlst  Colony  in  Mary- 
land," in  J.  H.  U.  S.,  XVII  (Baltimore,  1899);  and  the  character  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  is  described  by  Browne,  Maryland  (Boston,  1884),  and 
by  Lodge,  Short  History  (New  York,  1882). 

On  this  subject,  as  on  most  topics  for  the  period,  the  extremely 
valuable  Colonial  Becords  of  North  Carolina  (Raleigh,  1886-90)  are  a 
mine  of  information;  and  they  are  enriched  by  Colonel  Saunders's 
**  Prefatory  Notes."  The  first  matrimonial  statute,  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly of  Albemarle  in  1669,  is  also  contained  in  Chalmers,  Political  Annals : 
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in  Carroll,  Hist  Coll  of  South  Carolina  (New  York,  1896);  and  in  Hawks, 
History  of  North  Carolina  (Fayetteville,  1857-68),  likewise  of  service 
on  other  points.  The  various  statutes  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  consulted  in  Iredell-Martin's  Pvblie  Acts  of  the  Qtn,  AssenMy 
(Newbem,  1801);  in  Swan's  Bevisal  (ed.  1752);  or  Davis's  Sevisal  (ed. 
1773).  Similar  collections  of  laws  for  South  Carolina  are  Cooper  and 
McCord's  Statutes  at  Large  (Columbia,  1837-41),  and  Brevard's  Alpha- 
betical Digest  (Charleston,  1814)— both  of  which  contain  useful  edi- 
torial notes.  Constitutional  provisions  are,  of  course,  found  in  Poore, 
Charters  (Washington,  1877).  The  works  of  Friedberg  and  the  Atton^ie 
article  of  Cook,  elsewhere  mentioned,  are  still  of  service;  and  Weeks 
in  his  valuable  monograph,  *'  Church  and  State  in  North  Carolina,"  in 
J.  H.  U.  5.,  XI  (Baltimore,  1893),  has  traced  from  the  sources  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Presbyterian  with  the  Episcopalian  government  party  fbr 
the  privilege  of  using  their  own  rites  in  the  celebration  of  marriage.] 

I.      THB   BBLIGIOITS  OBBBMONT  AND    LAT    ADMINISTBATION    IN 

VIBGINIA 

Thbouohout  the  colonial  period  in  Virginia  the  religions 
marriage  ceremony,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  was  prescribed  by  law.  Indeed,  it  was  not  nntil 
1794  that  the  lay  celebration  before  a  magistrate  was  per* 
mitted,  and  then  only  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  Bnt  in 
two  important  particulars,  even  in  the  earliest  statntes,  there 
is  a  remarkable  advance  upon  the  custom  of  the  mother- 
country.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  admin- 
istration of  matrimonial  law  is  gradually  intrusted  to  the 
county  officers  and  the  local  courta  Here,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, there  is  a  quickening  of  the  forces  of  local  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  the  lay  tribunals  gained  important  functions  which 
in  England  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Again,  the 
legislation  of  1631-32  embodies  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Hardwicke  act  of  1753.  The  institution  of  marriage 
begins  to  be  protected  and  defined  by  careful  statutory  pro- 
visions and  is  no  longer  left  to  the  perils  of  uncertain  custom. 
Banns  or  license,  parental  consent,  certificate,  and  registra- 
tion are  all  soon  introduced.     Marriage  becomes  in  effect  a 
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ciyil  contract  long  before  it  is  sqnarely  acknowledged  to 
be  snch  by  the  law. 

The  brief  act  of  7  Charles  I.,  1632,  provides  that  ''no 
mynister  shall  celebrate  matrimony  betweene  any  persons 
without  a  facnltie  or  lycense  graunted  by  the  Governor, 
except  the  baynes  of  matrimony  have  beene  first  published 
three  severall  Sundays  or  holydays  in  the  time  of  devyne 
service  in  the  parish  churches  where  the  sayd  persons  dwell, 
accordinge  to  the  booke  of  common  prayer.'^  The  minister 
is  forbidden  to  ''ioyne  any  persons  soe  licensed  in  marriage 
at  any  unreasonable  tymes,  but  only  betweene  the  howers  of 
eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoone."  If  the  marriage  is  after 
publication  of  banns  without  license,  and  the  persons  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  consent  of  parents  is 
required  before  legal  celebration.'  It  was  also  enacted  that 
aU  marriages  should  be  solemnized  in  church  ''except  in  case 
of  necessity." ' 

The  act  of  1632  determined  the  broad  outline  of  the  mar* 
riage  law  of  Virginia  until  after  the  Bevolution.  But  two 
or  three  important  modifications  were  made  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Thus,  an  act  of  the  Commonwealth  period, 
1657-68,  enforces  the  provision  that  "ministers  only  shall 
celebrate  marriages;''  and  significantly  adds  that  they  shall 
not  do  so  without  license  or  publication  of  banns  "as  for- 
merly," under  a  penalty  of  "tenne  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  to  ease  the  leavye  of  that  county."  No  license  is  to 
be  granted  "without  certificate  vnder  the  hands  of  the 
parents,  masters,  or  guardians  of  the  parties  to  be  married."' 
Again,  the  first  act  of  the  Bestoration,  1661-62,  requires 
license  or  "thrice  publication  according  to  the  prescription 

1 HSNXMO,  Statuta,  1, 156, 157.  See  alto  the  act  of  8  Chas.  L,  expressed  in  aboat 
the  same  tezms,  iMd.,  181. 

si&<<i.,  158, 188. 

sjMd.,  48S.  By  the  aet  of  1616  the  penalty  for  celebration  withont  lioenae  or 
banns  was  1,000  pounds  of  tobaooo:  iidd,,  8S2. 
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of  the  rubric  in  the  common  prayer  booke,  which  injoynee 
that  if  the  persons  to  be  marryed  dwell  in  severall  parishes 
the  banes  must  be  asked  in  both  parishes,  and  that  the 
curate  of  one  parish  shall  not  solemnize  the  matrimony 
untill  he  have  a  certificate  from  the  curate  of  the  other 
parish,  that  the  banes  have  been  there  thrice  published,  and 
noe  objection  made"  to  the  union.  For  violation  of  the  law 
by  the  minister  the  penalty  of  1657-68  is  retained  But 
this  statute  goes  farther  and  declares  that  ''any  pretended 
marriage  hereafter  made  by  any  other  then  a  minister"  shall 
be  *' reputed  null,  and  the  children  borne  out  of  such  mar- 
riage of  the  parents"  shall  be  ''esteemed  illegitimate  and 
the  parents  suffer  such  punishment  as  by  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing fornication  ought  to  be  inflicted."'  This  act  of  the 
Bestoration,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  1665,  was  prob- 
ably invalid  as  transcending  the  requirements  of  the  English 
common  law.'  In  part  it  may  have  been  intended  to  punish 
violation  of  the  marriage  law  by  dissenters,  and  its  severity 
must  have  been  keenly  felt  At  any  rate,  it  was  repealed  in 
1696  and  replaced  by  an  "act  for  the  prevention  of  clandes- 
tine marriages."  The  preamble  recites  that  "many  great 
and  grievous  mischeifes  have  arisen  and  dayly  doe  arise  by 
clandestine  and  secret  marriages  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many 
heirs  and  heiresses,"  and  that  "the  laws  now  in  force  .... 
do  inflict  too  small  a  punishment  for  so  heinous  and  great  an 
offence."  The  minister  guilty  of  violating  the  provision  for 
banns  or  license,  which  is  re-enacted,  is  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment "for  one  whole  year  without  bayle  or  mainprize  and 
shall  forfeitt  and  pay  the  sume  of  five  hundred  pounds  cur- 
rant money,  one  moyety  thereof  to  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  ....  and  the  other  moyety  to  him  or  them  that  shall 

1  IUA»^  n,  4^L   By  the  law  of  1788  the  issue  of  erea  ^'inoeetoons"  marilaces 
are  made  legitimate :  iMd.,  XII,  688. 

*See  ohap.  xIt,  i,  6),  below. 
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sue  or  informe  for  the  same."  No  licenses  are  to  be  granted 
without  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  comity  court;  and 
the  certificate  may  not  be  issued  by  the  clerk  without  the 
consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  given  in  person  or  by 
writing  attested  by  two  witnesses,  under  penalty  of  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds  current  money.  The  clause  of  the  preceding  act 
making  the  issue  of  irregular  marriages  illegitimate  is  not 
repeated  in  this  act  or  subsequently — an  admission,  seem- 
ingly, that  the  provision  was  originally  null  and  void.  But 
a  female  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  contracting 
such  a  marriage  forfeits  during  coverture  her  inheritance  to 
the  next  of  kin.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  the  inherit- 
ance reverts  to  her  or  those  who  should  have  claimed  ^*in 
case  this  act  had  never  been  made."'  This  clause  was 
retained  in  subsequent  legislation.'  By  the  act  of  1705  still 
more  careful  provision  is  made  for  license  and  certificate; 
and  if  any  minister,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  shall 
*^go  out  of  this  her  majesty's  colony  and  dominion"  and 
there  join  in  matrimony  *' persons  belonging  to  this  country," 
without  license  or  publication,  he  is  to  suffer  the  same  pen- 
alty as  if  the  offense  had  been  done  in  the  province.' 

No  relaxation  in  the  illiberal  rule  requiring  solemnization 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment  was  made  until  after 
the  Bevolution.  First  in  1780  the  court  of  each  county  was 
authorized  to  license  not  more  than  four  ministers  of  any 
religious  society  to  solemnize  marriages.  In  1784  ministers 
of  all  denominations,  except  itinerants,  were  put  on  the  same 
level  in  this  regard.  Already  the  preceding  year  laymen 
*'in  the  western  waters"  had  grudgingly  been  empowered  to 
act,  provided  they  make  use  of  the  ritual  of  the  English 

iHknimo,  Staiuta,  IH,  UfHSl. 

•See  the  act  of  1706,  ilnd,,  448, 444;  and  that  of  1748,  ibid.,  VI,  88. 

s/Md.,  1X1,441, 442. 
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church;  bat  it  was  not  until  1830  that  it  became  possible, 
when  the  court  saw  fit,  to  appoint  laymen  for  this  purpose 
in  all  counties  of  the  commonwealth;  and  this  policy  has 
survived  to  the  present  hour/ 

But  if  the  Anglican  clergy  during  the  entire  colonial 
period  were  given  a  monopoly  of  matrimonial  business,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  dissenters,  whose  numbers  were 
constantly  gaining,  ever  tamely  submitted.  On  the  contrary, 
they  often  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  had  their 
marriages  celebrated  before  their  own  ministers,  or  resorted 
to  the  local  magistrates.  This  fact  is  made  clear  by  the  act 
of  1780  and  subsequent  statutes,  by  which  marriages  irregu- 
larly contracted  are  declared  valid.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1677 
we  have  evidence  that  dissenters  refused  to  observe  an  unjust 
and  probably  invalid  law.  A  memorial  of  the  bishop  of 
London  in  that  year  laments  that  in  Virginia  there  is  a  great 
'*  defect  in  the  execution  of  those  two  wholesome  laws  .... 
of  the  Assembly,  the  one  prohibiting  all  marriages  to  be 
solemnized  without  a  lawful  minister  imposing  the  punish- 
ment due  for  fornication  on  the  parties  &  making  their  chil- 
dren illegitimate  &  so  not  capable  of  inheriting,  the  other 
prohibiting  any  persone  the  ministeriall  Function  without 
proveing  himself  to  have  first  received  Orders  from  some 
Bishop  in  England.'' "" 

As  already  stated,  the  matrimonial  laws  of  Virginia  were 
from  an  early  day  locally  administered,  and  mainly  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  minister  of  every  parish  was  required 
to  keep  a  '^booke  wherein  shall  be  written  the  day  and  yeare 
of  every  christeninge,  wedding,  and  buriall;"'  and  annually 
on  the  first  day  of  June  it  was  the  duty  of  the  church  war^ 
dens  and  ministers  to  make  a  return  to  the  quarter  court  of  all 

1  Soe  chap.  x?i,  when  this  leffialation  is  treated  in  detail. 
90*CiiLLAOHAN,  Doo.  B€l.toCcL  HUL  ofN,  F.,  m,  25S. 
SHbnino,  ataJMa,  1, 158, 182, 18S  (1682). 
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marriages  aolemnued  during  the  year.^  By  the  act  of  1642 
the  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  ^*  commander  of  every 
monethly  court;'"  and  in  1661-62  the  duty  of  registration 
is  laid  upon  the  reader  equally  with  the  minister.'  At 
length,  in  1780,  the  officiating  minister  is  required  to  trans- 
mit a  certificate  of  every  marriage  solemnized  by  him  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  for  record/  It  was  the  minister's 
duty  to  publish  the  banns  thrice,  as  required  by  law.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  clergymen  of  the  established 
church,  in  some  places  it  became  practically  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  statutes.  So,  in  1706,  the  clerk  or  reader 
in  any  parish  having  no  minister  was  empowered  to  publish 
banns  and,  ''if  no  objection  be  made,"  to  grant  a  certificate 
thereof  to  the  officiating  minister.^ 

In  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen,  the  governor's  license 
instead  of  banns  takes  the  place  of  the  license  of  the  English 
bishop.  Licenses  are  not  to  be  issued  ''without  certificate 
under  the  hands  of  the  parents,  masters  or  guardians."*  On 
account  of  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  in  which  was  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  dissenters,  and  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  ministers  of  the  established  church,  the 
demand  for  licenses  became  so  great  that,  in  1661,  the 
clerks  of  the  county  courts  were  empowered  to  issue  them. 
"Whereas,"  runs  the  statute,  "many  times  lycences  are 
granted  and  the  persons  are  marryed  out  of  the  parishes, 
which  lycences  have  been  usually  granted  by  the  governor, 
whose  knowledge  of  persons  cannot  possibly  extend  over  the 
whole  country,"  therefore  persons  desiring  to  be  married  by 
license  are  required  to  give  bond  to  the  clerk  that  there  is  no 
lawful  impediment.     The  clerk  is  then  to  write  the  license 

iiMd.,158. 

9  Ibid.,  242.    CSr.  the  aet  of  the  Comaioiiwealth,  1657-^  ihid.,  482. 

SiWd.,n,54.  4i5<<t.,X,882. 

ft/Md.,in,443.    QT.theaetof  174S:<M<inVI,82. 

•Act  of  1657-58:  ibid.,  1, 482. 
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and  certify  to  the  first  justice  in  the  commission  for  the 
county,  or  else  to  the  person  appointed  for  this  business  by 
the  goTemor,  who  shall  sign  it^  Later  the  personal  or 
written  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  is  required  before 
the  clerk  may  issue  certificate.'  But  by  the  act  of  1706  a 
bond  is  required  in  all  cases,  and  parental  consent  only  in 
the  case  of  minors.  The  license  is  then  issued  by  the  clerk 
for  the  signature  of  the  magistrate  or  the  governor's  deputy.' 

The  granting  of  licenses  was  an  important  source  of 
income  for  the  governor,  he  receiving  two  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  or  twenty  shillings  for  each  license  issued.  Such, 
for  example,  was  the  law  in  the  days  of  Beverley.^  These 
fees  were  collected  by  the  sheriff  and  turned  over  to  the 
governor  or  secretary  of  the  colony.'  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Bevolution,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the 
militia,  a  tax  of  forty  shillings  was  laid  by  the  assembly 
upon  each  marriage  license;'  and  in  the  next  year  the  law 
granting  license  fees  to  the  governor  was  repealed.*  The 
legal  fee  allowed  the  minister  was  twenty  shillings  or  two 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  marriage  when  cele- 
brated by  license,  and  five  shillings  or  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  when  celebrated  by  banns.'  In  1792,  however,  the 
uniform  fee  for  a  marriage  was  fixed  at  one  dollar.' 

Marriages  within  the  ''levitical  degrees  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  England^'  were  forbidden;^'  and  curious  and  strin* 

1 HSMINO,  op.  et<.,  n,  54,  55;  ^.  28  (1600-81).  Only  the  clerk  of  the  ooanty  in 
which  the  woman,  her  parents,  or  flroardiana  dwell  may  act:  tMct.,  281. 

ai&Mi.,in,150(10Q6).  SiMd.,  442,44s. 

4B]iymu.BT,J7i«t.({f  ra.,211,212;  alto  1  Ifaat. Hift  0>IJ.,V,ia6;  andHxNXNO,op. 
eU.,  m,  415;  VI,  84,85;  U,  55. 

5/bui.,n,28. 

•  IM(i.,IX,66(1775).   The  tax  was  raised  to  ten  pounds  in  1780:  t6Ml.,X,245. 
TJMd.,22S. 

•  Spotswood,  Letter*,  1,128  n.  90;  BsvasLBT,  J7tftc/ra.,2U;  Hxnxno,  cp.  ca., 
m,  45;  VI,  84, 85,  etc.    Earlier  the  marriage  fee  was 2  shillings:  ibid,,  1, 160, 184. 

^AeU  of  the  Qen,  Aatemhly,  20S. 

io  Hmmvo,  op.  cit,  IV,  245  a^SO).  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  f6r- 
Udden:  ibid,,  XU,  680  (1788). 
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gent  regulations  concerning  the  secret  marriage  of  indented 
servants  were  made.  Thus  in  1642-48,  since  "many  great 
abuses  &  much  detriment  hath  been  found  to  arise  both 
against  the  law  of  God  and  likewise  to  the  service  of  manye 
masters  of  families  in  the  collony^'  by  secret  marriage  of 
servants,  it  is  provided  that  a  man  servant  contracting  a 
secret  marriage  with  a  maid  servant  shall  serve  an  additional 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  term  of  indenture ;  while  a 
maid  servant  so  offending  is  to  double  the  time  of  her  ser- 
vice. A  freeman  for  secretly  marrying  an  indented  maid 
servant  must  double  the  value  of  her  service  and  pay  a  fine 
of  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  parish  where  the 
offense  is  committed.*  The  unjust  discrimination  against 
female  servants  was  done  away  with  in  1657-58.'  A  still 
more  rigorous  law  was  passed  in  1661-62.  The  minister  is 
prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  from  either  publishing  the  banns  or  celebrating  the 
contract  of  marriage  without  a  certificate  of  consent  from 
the  masters  of  both  the  persons,  who  are  each  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  a  year's  extra  service,  as  before;  while  the 
freeman  clandestinely  marrying  a  servant  is  to  pay  to  the 
master  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  or  a  year's  ser- 
vice.' But  in  1748  for  the  offending  parties  the  year's 
extra  service  is  commuted  at  "five  pounds  current  money."* 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  Virginia  legislation  there  is  no 
provision  Like  that  of  Plymouth  for  compelling  the  consent 
of  stubborn  masters. 

The  matrimonial  history  of  Virginia  begins  with  the 
nuptials  of  Ann  Burras  and  John  Laydon,  celebrated  in 

i/bui.,1,252,258. 

*Ihid.t  488.   By  this  aet  eiiker  the  man  or  the  woman  snffere  a  penalty  of  one 
yearns  extra  serrioe. 

sjMd.,  n,  lli.   The  penalty  for  a  freeman  was  made  1,000  pounds  of  tohaooo  in 
1106:  <6<d.,ni,  444. 

^Jhid,,  VI,  88, 84. 
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1608/  A  few  years  later,  in  Dale's  code,  appear  the  first 
marital  regolatioDS,  though  to  what  extent  they  were  ever 
carried  out  must  remain  nncertaiiL  Every  minister  is  re- 
quired to  '^keepe  a  faithful  and  true  Record,  or  Chnrch 
Booke,  of  all  Christnings,  Marriages,  and  deaths  of  such 
onr  people,  as  shall  happen  within  their  Fort,  or  Fortreese, 
Townes  or  Towne  at  any  time,  vpon  the  burthen  of  a  neg- 
lectfull  conscience,  and  vpon  paine  of  losing  their  Enter- 
tainment''' 

The  statutes  of  the  Dominion  are  silent  as  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  pre-contract  or  espousals;  and  the  penalties  prescribed 
for  adultery  and  fornication  are  in  marked  contrast  with 
those  of  early  New  England.  Persons  were  presented  for 
these  offenses  by  the  church  wardens  at  the  annual  visi- 
tations;' and  the  culprits  were  punished  by  fines  or  whip- 
ping/ Nor  do  the  laws  concern  themselves  with  the 
regulation  of  courtship  and  ** sinful  dalliance"  in  New  Eng- 
land style;  although  a  proclamation  of  Gt>vemor  Wyatt 

lOn  this  marriage  see  WnreoB,  Nar,  and  CriL  Hitt,,  m,  182;  HouoM,  AnnaU^ 
I, KB;   Camtbblii,  HUL  qf  Vcl^  6S. 

>Wiz«z«ZAK  Stbaohey,  Fct  the  Gblonir  <i»  Virgiwon  ^Htoaneo,  Lawet  Ditune, 
MoraXl,  and  MarUaU,  U:  in  FoBGS,  TraeU,  ICL 

s  Hknimo,  opn  eit,,  1, 210, 810,  eto.  The  f  ollow^  euriona  Jndgmeiit  was  rendered 
bf  (he  goTemor  and  eooneil  Bitting  aa  a  ooort  in  li827 :  **  Upon  the  preeentment  of 
the  ohoroh-wardena  of  Stanley  Hundred  for  snapioion  of  inoontineney  betweene 
Henrj  Kinge  and  the  wife  of  John  Jaekson,  thej  Ijinge  together  in  her  hnsband^a 
absence ;  it  is  thought  fltt  that  the  sayd  Kinge  shaU  remoTe  his  habitation  from  her, 
and  not  to  use  or  frequent  her  company  nntU  her  husband's  retom.**— iftuf.,  145,  note. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the  followiogreoord  of  the  same  eoort  in  1681:  **Beoansa 
Bdw.  Orymeslay  with  Alice  West  he  gives  secozity  not  to  marry  any  woman  till  fur- 
ther order  from  the  GoTomor  and  ConnciL'*— /Md.,  5S1. 

4IM<i.,4S8;in,  7i,ia9,881;iie«i<^«fceGf«i.jMem6ly«287.  The  first  lepresen- 
tatiye  assembly,  which  met  at  Jamestown  in  the  summer  of  1819,  enacted,  "Against 
excesse  in  apparell  that  every  man  be  cessed  in  the  church  for  all  publique  contri* 
butions,  if  he  be  unmarried  according  to  his  owne  apparell,  if  he  be  married  aooord- 
ing  to  his  owne  and  hia  wives,  or  either  of  their  apparell."— CbL  Bee.  qf  Va,  (ed. 
Bavoboft),  20.  The  same  assembly  provided  that  *'A11  Ministers  in  the  Colony  shaU 
once  a  year,  namely  in  the  moneth  of  Marche,  bring  to  the  Seerecary  of  Estate  a  true 
account  of  aU  Christenings,  burials  and  marriages,  upon  paine,  if  they  faill,  to  be 
censured  for  their  negligence  by  the  Governor  and  Connaell  of  Bstate ;  likewise  where 
there  be  no  ministers,  that  the  comanders  of  the  place  doe  supply  the  same  duty."— 
iWd.,28. 
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ahows  that  his  excellency  was  willing  to  supply  the  law's 
defect  in  this  regard.  He  announces  that  ''every  minister 
should  give  notice  in  his  church  that  what  man  or  vaoman 
soever  should  use  any  word  or  speech  tending  to  a  contract 
of  marriage  to  two  several  persons  at  one  time/*  such  ''as 
might  entangle  or  hreed  scruples  in  their  conscienoeSj  should 
for  such  their  offense,  either  undergo  corporal  carrectionj  or 
be  punished  by  fine  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  person  so  offending. ^^^ 

Very  little  material  has  been  collected  regarding  wedding 
customs  in  Virginia.'  But  this  sketch  may  be  concluded  by 
reference  to  a  curious  "marriage  agreement'*  which  took 
place  in  Eastville,  Northampton  county,  in  1714,  and  which 
throws  light  on  domestic  economy  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
Mr.  John  Custis  and  Frances,  his  wife,  having  fallen  out, 
are  inspired  with  hope  and  faith  that  they  may  renew  "per- 
fect love  and  friendship"  by  bond  and  covenant  First, 
therefore,  it  is  duly  stipulated  that  "the  sd  Frances  shall 
return  to  the  sd  John  all  the  money,  Plate  and  other  things 
what  soever  that  she  hath  from  him  or  removed  out  of  the 
house  upon  oath  and  be  obliged  never  to  take  away  by  her- 
self or  any  other,  anything  of  value  from  him  again  or  run 
him  in  debt  without  his  consent,  nor  sell,  give  away  or  dis- 
pose of  anything  of  value  out  of  the  family  without  his  con- 
sent, upon  the  condition  that  the  plate  and  damaske  linen" 
shall  not  be  given  away  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  said 
John  during  her  life,  but  be  delivered  to  his  children  "by 
the  said  Frances  immediately  after  her  decease."  Next  it  is 
agreed  that  "Frances  shall  henceforth  for  bear  to  call  him 
J*  sd  John  any  vile  names  or  give  him  any  ill  language. 
Neither  shall  he  give  her  any,"  but  they  are  "to  live  lov- 

1  Quoted  by  Goon,  Virffinia,  14B ;  alto  Fisxb,  Old  Virtfinia  and  Her  NeigMwnj 
1.210,217. 

^See,  howeTer,  Goodwin,  The  Colonial  CaoaUer,  45  ff. ;  and  on  social  oostoms  in 
general  Fibss,  op.  e«.,  n,  174, 260. 
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ingly  together  and  to  behave  themselves  to  each  other  as  a 
good  husband  &  good  wife  ought  to  doe.  And  that  she  shall 
not  intermeddle  with  his  affairs  but  that  all  business  belong- 
ing to  the  husband's  management  shall  be  solely  transacted 
by  him,  neither  shall  he  intermeddle  in  her  domestique 
affairs  but  that  all  business  properly  belonging  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  wife  shall  be  solely  transacted  by  her." 
Again,  after  settling  his  debts,  John  gives  bond  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds  that  he  will  keep  "true  and  perfect 
accounts  of  all  the  profitts  and  disbursements  of  his  whole 
Estate,"  present  and  future,  in  Virginia  or  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  will  "produce  the  same  accounts  yearly 
if  it  be  required  upon  oath.  And  that  after  all  debts  here- 
after necessarily  accrueing  ;  for  buying  cloaths,  tools  and  all 
the  necessary  [things]  for  the  servants  and  the  plantations, 
paying  leavys  and  Quitt-rents  &  making  necessary  repairs  of 
his  whole  estate  and  alsoe  all  other  necessary  charges  screw- 
ing for  the  use  &  benefitt  of  the  estate  which  is  to  descend  to 
the  child  of  ye  said  Frances  are  deducted  and  paid  he  shall 
freely  &  without  grudging  allow  one  full  moity  ....  of 
his  whole  estate"  to  her  annually,  "for  clothing  herself  and 
the  children  with  a  reasonable  proportion  thereof  and  the 
remainder  to  be  all  laid  out  in  the  education  of  the  children 
&  for  furnishing  ....  all  things  ....  necessary  for 
house  keeping  (that  are  to  be  brought  from  England)  and 
Phisick,"  so  long  as  she  remains  peacefully  with  him  ;  and 
that  he  shall  allow  for  her  maintenance  and  that  of  the  fam- 
ily "one  bushell  of  wheat  for  every  week  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Indian  Com  and  as  much  flessh  of  all  kinds  as 
the  stocks  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  hoggs"  will  stand,  with 
"sufficient  quantity  of  Oyder  and  Brandy  if  so  much  be  made 
on  the  plantation."  But  if  Frances  exceed  her  allowance, 
then  it  is  to  cease,  and  the  "bond  to  be  voyd."  Out  of  her 
allowance  Frances  is  to  have  "  free  liberty  to  keep  a  white 
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servant  if  she  shall  think  fitt ;''  also  the  usual  colored  ser- 
vantSy  among  whom  are  mentioned  *' Jenny,"  *' Queen,'*  and 
** Billy  boy,**  who  are  to  ''tend  the  garden,  goe  of  errands  or 
with  the  coach,  catch  horses,  and  doe  all  other  necessary 
works''  both  in  and  about  the  house.  Moreover,  with  impul- 
sive generosity,  ''ye  sd  John"  binds  himself,  not  only  to 
allow  Frances  "fifteen  pounds  of  wool  and  fifteen  pounds  of 
fine  dresst  flax  or  fifteen  pounds  of  wool  in  lieu  thereof 
every  year  to  spin  for  any  use  in  the  family  she  shall  think 
fit;"  but  even  to  sufPer  her  "to  give  away  twenty  yards  of 
Virginia  cloth  every  Year  to  charitable  uses  if  aoe  much 
remain  after  the  servants  are  clottied,^^  Finally,  pending 
the  marketing  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  England,  which  will 
take  twelve  months,  Frances  is  graciously  endowed  by  John 
with  fifty  pounds  in  money  for  support  of  herself  and  the 
family,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  so  much  left  when  all 
the  debts  are  paid.^ 

II.     OPTIONAL  OIVIL  MABBIAGB  AND  THB  BI8B  OF  OBLIGATOBY 
BBLIGIOUS  OBLBBBATION  IN  MABYLAND 

The  earliest  extant  record  of  a  marriage  in  Maryland,  we 
are  told,  is  that  of  William  Edwin  and  Mary  Whitehead, 
dated  March  26, 1638.  They  were  married  by  license,  with 
security  to  the  Lord  Proprietor  for  the  payment  of  *'one 
thousand  weight  of  merchantable  tobacco,  to  be  paid  upon 
demand,  in  case  the  said  William  Edwin  hath  precontracted 
himself  to  any  other  woman  than  Mary  Whitehead  (spin- 
ster)," or  in  case  there  is  any  other  lawful  impediment  to 
the  marriage.'  According  to  Bozman,  many  similar  marriage- 
license  bonds  have  been  preserved.'    The  requirement  of  a 

I  For  this  doonment  see  The  Virginia  Mag,  af  Hist,  and  Biog.^  TV  ( Jnlj,  1888), 


sStbkbtbe,  Papen  BtL  to  the  JBarly  Hittonf  of  Md,,  278, 278.  This  lieense  msj 
be  oompared  with  the  bonds  required  by  GoTomor  Andros  in  New  Bogland  or  bj  the 
New  York  goTemors :  see  ohaiw.  xil  and  ziy. 

s  In  the  ''  book  in  the  land  oflOoe,  entitled.  Liber  No.  1 " :  Bozmah»  HiML  of  Mary- 
land,  n,  eoi,  who  giyes  the  following  example :  ^  Noyember  2d,  1698.   This  day  came 
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^'caution,''  in  Buoh  cases,  is  enforced  in  the  act  of  the  assem- 
bly passed  in  1640/  No  marriage  may  be  solemnized  with- 
out banns  "  three  days  before  published  in  some  Chappell 
or  other  place  of  the  County  where  publique  instnts  are  used 
to  be  notified,  or  else  afore  oath  mad  &  caution  entered  in 
the  Coimty  Court  that  neither  partie  is  apprentice  or  ward 
or  precontracted  or  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity or  under  goverm^  of  parents  or  tutors  and  certificate 
of  such  oath  &  caution  taken  from  the  Judge  or  Register 
of  the  Court"' 

By  the  act  of  1658,  passed  during  the  Fendall  govern- 
ment, the  civil  ceremony  is  made  legal  Persons  desiring 
to  be  married  have  liberty  to  apply  either  to  a  magistrate  or 
to  a  minister;  but  in  all  cases,  under  severe  penalty,  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  publication  of  banns  at  the  county  court,  or  in 
some  church,  chapel,  or  meeting,  is  required.'    Banns  or  a 

William  Lewis,  planter,  and  made  oath,  that  be  Is  not  preoontraeted  to  any  other 
woman  than  Ursula  Gifford,  and  that  there  is  no  impediment  of  oonsangoinity, 
afl^ty,  or  any  other  lawful  impediment  to  his  knowledge,  why  he  should  not  be 
married  to  the  said  Ursula  Gifford;  and  further  he  aoknowledgeth  himself  to  owe 
unto  the  lord  proprietor  1000  lb.  tobaooo  in  case  there  be  any  preoontract  or  other 
lawful  impediment  whatsoever  as  aforesaid,  either  on  the  part  of  the  said  WUliam 
Lewis  or  the  said  Ursula  Gifford." 

1  Among  the  thirty-six  bills  of  the  assembly  of  February,  16SB/40,  whieh  aeoord- 
ing  to  Boaman  were  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  but  not  finally  enaoted  into  laws, 
was  one  giving  the  so-called  "county  court"  jurisdiction  in  '*all  causes  matri- 
monial, for  as  much  as  concerns  the  trial  of  covenants  and  contracts,  and  the  pnnisb- 
ment  of  faults  committed  against  the  same;  and  aU  offences  of  incest;  attempting 
of  another*8  chastity;  defamation;  temerarious  administration;  detention  of 
legacies;  clandestine  marriage  without  banns  thrice  published  or  bond  entered  in 
the  court."— BozmJlM,  op.  e«.,  n,  106, 128, 120.  Since  at  this  time  there  was  but  one 
organised  county,  St.  Mary's,  and  this  ^  county  court  **  is  msda  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
in  aU  civil  common*law  cases,  the  body  is  really  the  supreme  provincial  oourti  and 
it  is  given  about  the  same  jurisdiction  thereafter  exercised  by  the  latter. 

iAndUvmqfMd.:  Proe6edinffaandAcU<tftheaen€raiAmembly,iBSfl'^7l> 
s/Md.,  374.  The  fine  for  each  of  the  parties  violating  the  statute  is  IgOOO  pounds 
of  tobacco;  for  the  magistrate  or  minister,  6,000  pounds,  one  half  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietor, the  other  half  to  the  informer.  In  16S0  it  is  provided  that  adultery  shaU 
receive  punishment  as  the  court  may  see  fit,  but  **  not  extending  to  life  or  member  '* : 
JMd.,  28B.  The  penalty  is  the  same  in  1654 :  iMd,  844.  In  the  last-named  year  **  th« 
namesof  all  that  shaU  be  borne,  married  or  buried  ....  shaU  be  Exhibited  to  the 
Clarke  of  Every  Court  who  shall  lust  Register  thereof  who  shall  be  aUowed  five 
pounds  of  Tobacco  as  a  ffee  due  to  him  f6r  every  sooh  Begistr  made  and  kepi.** 
— iM(i.,MS. 
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license  from  the  governor  or  lieutenant-general  is  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  1662;  and,  as  before,  the  ceremony  may  be 
performed  by  either  a  minister  or  a  magistrate,  but  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses.  Otherwise  the  marriage  is  void.' 
Thus  far  no  form  of  words  at  the  nuptials  had  been  pre- 
scribed. Therefore  in  1666,  by  a  statute  which  was  to 
remain  in  force  three  years,  a  modification  of  the  English 
ritual  was  adopted.' 

The  general  provisions  of  the  law  of  1662  are  repeated  in 
the  act  of  1676,  except  that  the  intention  to  allow  complete 
liberty  with  respect  to  the  form  of  celebration  is  more 
accented.  Instead  of  a  **  minister  or  magistrate,'^  as  in  the 
former  act,  any  'Spriest,  minister,  pastor,  or  magistrate '' 
may  now  conduct  the  celebration;  and,  as  before,  a  marriage 
not  so  solenmized  is  declared  null  and  void;  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  such  a  requirement  was  invalid  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  English  common  law.' 

Up  to  this  point,  under  the  Catholic  proprietors  of  the 
palatinate,  absolute  toleration  had  prevailed.  Optional  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  rites  were  sanctioned.  But  now  arose  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  toleration  party  com- 
posed of  Catholics  and  Quakers,  who  began  to  take  strong 
root  in  the  province,  and  a  bigoted  Protestant  faction.  *'  As 
happened  twenty  years  before,  a  minority  in  the  colony,  in 
sympathy  with  the  dominant  party  in  England,  vdshed  to 
control  in  matters  of  religion,  and,  backed  by  the  home 
government,  renew  a  policy  of  intolerance  in  their  own 
interests.  Now,  of  course,  this  minority  was  composed  of 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  instead  of  Puritans, 

i/Md.,  412, 443.   This  oot  is  approTod  In  1064:  ibid^  687. 

8** The  man  taking  the  woman  by  tha  Bt  hand  shaU  say  I A  B  doe  take  thee  0  D 
to  my  wedded  wife  To  have  and  to  honld  from  this  day  forward  for  better  for  worse 
for  Bieh  or  for  Poore  in  sickness  Sb  in  health  till  death  us  do  part  and  thereto  I  plight 
thee  my  troth  whioh  being  finished  lett  her  hand  goe.*'  Similar  words  are  to  be  nsed 
by  the  woman:  Urid.,  1064-76, 148. 

•Ibid.,  1606-76, 622, 628 
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as  in  the  days  of  the  Oommonwealth.^'^  The  Episcopal 
minority  triumphed  with  the  establishment  of  the  loyal 
government  in  1692,  the  Church  of  England  was  set  up,  and 
Catholics  and  dissenters  were  taxed  for  its  support  A  reac- 
tionary policy  was  begun  with  respect  to  the  marriage  cele- 
bration, and  we  have  in  this  instance  the  only  clear  example 
of  such  retrogression  that  can  be  found  in  American  history/ 
Only  in  Maryland  was  civil  marriage  entirely  abrogated  after 
it  was  once  introduced.' 

The  change  did  not  take  place  all  at  once.  A  beginning 
was  made  by  the  law  of  1692  which  in  part  deprived  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church  of  the  privilege  of  the  civil 
celebration,  but  as  yet  did  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
others.  As  under  the  preceding  acts,  either  a  minister  or 
a  magistrate  may  perform  the  ceremony;  but  now  it  is  pro- 
vided that  he  *'shall  joyn  them  in  manner  and  forme  as  is 
sett  down  &  expressed  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land w^*^  being  finished  the  Minister,  Pastor,  or  Magistrate 
shall  say  I  being  hereunto  by  Law  Authorized  do  pronounce 
you  lawfuU  man  and  wife."* 

A  more  rigorous  statute,  affecting  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment, appears  in  1702.  To  "prevent  all  illegal  and 
unlawful  Marriages,  not  allowable  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 

1 LODOB,  Short  Higionft  105.  ElMwhere  this  writer  says  the  Episcopal  ehoreh  in 
Maryland  was  as  "  contemptible  an  eodesiastieal  organisation  as  history  oanshow." 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  conoeive  the  ntter  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  Maryland  clergy. 
Seonre  in  their  houses  and  glebes,  with  a  tax  settled  by  law,  and  collected  by  the 
sheriffs  for  their  benefit,  they  set  decency  and  pnblio  opinion  at  defiance.  They 
hunted,  raced  horses,  drank,  gambled,  and  were  the  parasites  and  boon  companions 
of  the  wealthy  idanters.    A  common  jest  was  the  question : 

*•  Who  is  a  monster  of  the  first  renown  1 
*  A  lettered  sot,  a  drunkard  in  a  gown.' 

**  They  extorted  marriage  f^es  from  the  poor  by  breakingoff  in  the  middle  of  the 
service,  and  refusing  to  continue  until  they  were  paid.*'— ibid.,  12S,  12(^-2A;  <^. 
Bbownb,  Maryland^  181  ff. 

s  See,  bowerer,  the  ease  of  North  Carolina  below,  where  the  original  toleration 
of  the  early  years  was  later  somewhat  curtailed;  and  that  of  West  Virginia. 

a  Compare  Coos, "  Mar.  CeL  in  the  Colonies,"  AUanHc,  LXI,  986, 957. 

^ArchiveBtfMd.:  ProcdM,andAeUqftheOen.AMem„ie»lt^4SO,4SL 
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land/'  it  is  enacted  that  '*no  Minister,  Priest  or  Magistrate 
shall  presume  to  join  together  in  Marriage,  any  persons 
whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  Table  of  Marriages,  by  this  Act 
appointed  to  be  set  up  in  every  Parish-Church  within  this 
Province,"  under  penalty  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  violation,  and  with  a  like  punishment  for  each  of  the 
parties  to  such  a  marriaga  To  ''prevent  any  Lay-Persons" 
from  acting  ''where  any  Minister  or  Priest  can  be  had,  and 
to  ascertain  what  shall  be  paid  for  Marriages,"  it  is  provided 
that  "in  every  Parish  where  any  Minister  or  Incumbent 
shall  reside  and  have  charge  of  souls  therein,  no  Justice  or 
Magistrate,  being  a  Lay-Man,  shall  join  any  Persons  in 
Marriage,  under  penalty  of  Five  Thousand  Pounds  of 
Tobacco  ....  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King."  The 
marriage  fee  is  fixed  at  five  shillings  sterling,  provided  the 
persons  to  be  married  come  to  the  parish  church  or  chapel  at 
time  of  divine  service.^ 

Li  1717  was  passed  a  more  elaborate  act,  which  remained 
in  force  throughout  the  colonial  period,  but  which  did  not 
extend  to  "persons  of  different  persuasions  from  the  Church 
of  England,"  who  are  still  to  enjoy  their  own  "manner  of 
proceedings"  unaltered.  "Persons  who  desire  Marriage^' 
are  to  "apply  themselves  to  a  Minister  ....  and  shall 
cause  due  Publication  to  be  made,  according  to  the  Bubrick 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  their  Intent  to  marry,  at  some 
Church  or  Chapel  of  Ease  belonging  to  the  Parish"  wherein 
the  woman  resides.  In  "case  there  be  no  Minister,  Curate 
or  Reader  in  such  Parish,  an  Advertisement  or  public  Noti- 
fication ....  shall  be  set  up  at  the  Court-house  Door  of 
the  County,  where  such  Marriage  shall  be  intended,  there  to 
remain  for  the  Space  of  Three  Weeks  at  the  least."  The 
clerk  of  the  county  court  is  required  to  make  a  certificate  of 
publication,  on  presenting  which  any  "qualified"  minister 

1  Baoon  ,  Law  €f  Maryland^  1102,  ohap.  1,  §g  It,  t. 
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is  empowered  to  solemnize  the  marriage  ''according  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England."  For  proceeding  with- 
out certificate  of  publication  or  the  govemor^s  license,  the 
minister  and  each  of  the  parties  shall  severally  forfeit  five 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  as  under  the  act  of  1702;  and 
for  evasion  of  the  law  by  getting  married  in  any  place  out- 
side the  province,  except  where  the  woman  is  a  resident,  the 
man  is  to  suffer  the  same  penalty/  But  it  is  important  to 
note  that  neither  the  act  of  1702  nor  that  of  1717  invaUdates 
an  irregular  or  clandestine  marriage. 

Another  statute  of  1717  prescribes  severe  penalties  for 
miscegenation.  Any  free  negro  or  mulatto  intermarrying 
with  a  white  person  shall  become  a  slave  for  life,  unless  the 
free  mulatto  in  question  be  ''bom  of  a  white  woman,"  when 
he  is  merely  condemned  to  service  for  seven  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  servitude  for  this  same  period  is  the  punishment 
prescribed  in  case  a  white  man  or  woman  intermarry  with  a 
negro  or  mulatto.^  Two  years  before  a  law  provides  that 
for  joining  any  negro  whatsoever  or  a  mulatto  slave  to  any 
white  person  the  minister,  pastor,  or  magistrate  shall  forfeit 
five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  one  half  to  the  use  of  free 
schools,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer.' 

It  is  significant  that  throughout  the  whole  colonial  period 
all  persons  in  Maryland,  except  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, should  have  had  unrestricted  liberty  to  contract  civil 
marriage,  only  to  have  that  liberty  taken  away  after  the 
Bevolution  began.  By  the  reactionary  law  of  1777,  "the 
rites  of  marriage  between  any  white  persons,  subjects  or 
inhabitants  of  this  State,  shall  not  be  celebrated  by  any  per- 
son within  this  State,  unless  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ministers  dissenting  from  that  Church,  or  Bomish 

1  Baoon,  op.  cf t.,  1717,  ehap.  zr,  68  !-▼•  The  fee  for  marriage  after  Uoenae  is  "  10 
shillingB  and  no  more;"  after  publication  of  banns  it  is  100  pounds  of  tobaooo  or 
6  shillings  and  8  pence  current  money. 

ilbid,,  chap,  xiii,  6  ▼.  *  /Md.,  1715,  chap,  zliv,  6  zxy. 
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priests,  appointed  or  ordained  according  to  the  rites  ....  of 
their  respective  chnrchee,  or  in  such  manner  as  hath  been 
heretofore  used  and  practiced  in  this  State  by  the  society 
of  people  called  Quakers.'^'  This  monument  of  religious 
conservatism  has  survived  to  our  own  time. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  describe  wedding  customs  in 
the  colonial  era;'  but  the  Archives  of  Maryland  contain  a 
unique  document,  entitled  "Articles  of  Courtship,"  which 
may  serve  as  companion-piece  and  counterpart  to  the  "Mar- 
riage Agreement"  with  which  the  domestic  economy  of  Vir- 
ginia, half  a  century  later,  has  already  been  illustrated.  In 
this  instance  Robert  Harwood  essays  by  formal  indenture  to 
compound  a  lawsuit  and  at  the  same  time  reclaim  the  reluc- 
tant affections  of  Elizabeth  Gary,  despite  the  fact  that 
ungallantly  he  had  sought  to  requite  her  fickleness  through 
"slanders  and  unhandsome  attempt&"  From  the  "Articles 
of  agreement  ....  made  the  24^  of  September  1657 
between  Peter  Sharpe  of  Putuxent  County  in  th*  Province 
of  Maryland  Chirurgeon  of  the  one  p^*  and  Bobert  Har- 
wood of  the  Same  County  planter  of  the  other  parte,"  it 
appears  that  ''there  hath  been  a  Suit  Commenced  by  the 
Said  Peter  Sharpe  before  the  Govemour  and  Councell «... 
a  gainst  the  abovenamed  Bobert  Harwood  on  the  behalf  of 
Elizabeth  Gary  Daughter  of  ludith  now  the  wife  of  the  Said 
Peter  Sharpe,  for  reparation  for  Slanders,  and  undhandsome 
attempts  charged  to  be  acted  and  reported  by  the  Said 
Bobert  Harwood  to  the  great  Detriment  of  the  Said  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  the  Said  Peter  Sharpe  his  wife  aQd  family ;" 

1  KiLTT,  IfOKW,  1777,  ohap.  12,  seo.  5 ;  also  Lawt  tsf  Md,^  176S-87  (Axmapolis,  1787), 
ehap.  xii,  seo.  t  ;  c/.  Coos, "  Mar.  Gel.  in  the  Colonies,"  Atlantic^  LXI,  857. 

3  The  Qnakera  were  strong  in  Maryland  and  practiced  the  same  rites  as  their 
Inothers  elsewhere.  The  Labadists,  who  had  a  colony  in  the  province,  thoroughly 
disliked  the  Friends,  though  in  some  respects  the  doctrines  of  the  two  bodies  were 
strikingly  alike.  The  Labadists  were  even  more  narrow  than  the  Pennsylvania 
Friends  regarding  intermarriage  with  gentiles.  A  convert  was  expected  to  leave  his 
vnregenerate  siwnse  behind  when  he  joined  the  society;  see  Jambs,  ^'TheLabailist 
Ck>lony  in  Maryland,"  J,  H,  U.  8.,  XVII,  12  fF.,  17  fl. 
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and,  on  the  other  side,  that  Bobert,  ''for  his  own  Vindica- 
tion, doth  much  insist  upon  a  former  promise  of  Marriage 
Grounded  upon  a  Mutuall  declared  affection"  between  him 
and  Elizabeth,  "obtained  after  a  long  familiaritie  and  SoUi- 
citation;"  with  which  engagement  the  said  Peter  and  Judith 
his  wife  ''are  much  dissatisfied,'^  but  which  they  are  neverthe- 
less willing  to  see  followed  by  wedlock,  if  Elizabeth  really 
have  the  proper  "affection  and  resolution  of  marriage  to  and 
with  the  Said  Robert" 

Therefore  it  is  duly  stipulated  that  the  insistent  suitor 
shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  ensnare  the  coy  damsel  on  neutral 
ground.  "Imprimis  the  said  Peter  Sharpe  doth  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  ....  agree  that  the  Said  Elizabeth  Gary 
shall  within  fifteen  dayes  ....  be  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
m^  Thomas  Davis  at  the  Cliftes  and  there  she  is  to  remaine 
for  the  Space  of  six  weekes,''  the  said  Bobert  "during  all  the 
Said  Time"  being  given  "full  free  and  perfect  Liberty 
(bringing  one  or  more  of  the  Neighbours  with  him)  to  have 
all  freedom  of  discourse"  with  her,  and  "to  use  all  faire  and 
Lawfull  Endeavours"  to  win  her  consent  to  marry  him. 
That  Robert's  "nerve"  and  zeal  were  confidently  relied  upon 
is  revealed  by  the  proviso  that  "one  or  more  of  the  Neigh- 
bours" are  "alwayes  to  be  present"  with  the  lovers  at  the 
above  specified  courting,  the  "Said  Bob^  Harwood  paying 
for  the  Said  Elizabeth  Gary  her  Entertainment  during  her 
Stay  at  the  Said  Davis  his  house." 

Next  it  is  covenanted  by  Peter,  "if  it  should  by  Gtods 
permission.  So  happen"  that  Elizabeth  shall  "within  the 
Said  prefixed  time  give  her  consent,"  that  he  will  not  directly 
or  indirectly,  "neither  by  himself  nor  by  any  other  person  or 
persons,"  try  to  hinder  the  marriage,  which  "shall  be  per- 
mitted to  take  effect  without  obstruction."  On  his  part 
Bobert  doth  agree  that,  if  in  the  time  set  he  fail  to  gain 
Elizabeth's  consent  to  "intermarry  with  him,"   he  ^'will 
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from  thence  forth  totally  and  abfiolutely  discharge  the  Said 
Elizabeth''  from  all  former  promises;  and  will  "never  after 
by  himself,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  either  by  words 
Letters  or  any  other  way  directly  or  indirectly  Endeavour  to 
gain"  her  affections,  ^^or  to  procure  any  familiaritie  of  dis- 
course with  her  or  willingly  to  Come  into  her  Company/' 
But  if  "  Bobert  and  Elizabeth  shall  entermarry,"  the  docile 
bridegroom  "shall  first  enter  into  Good  Caution  and  Se- 
curitie  not  to  upbraid  or  deride  or  any  other  way  Exercise, 
or  use  any  bithemess''  toward  the  bride,  "ior  or  in  relation 
to  any  former  passages  between  them;"  and  in  case  of 
"breach  of  this  his  Engagement  he  shall  from  thenceforth 
be  absolutely  disabled  and  made  uncapable  of  Entermedling 
with  or  disposing  of  any  part  of  the  Estate  now  belonging 
to  the  Said  Elizabeth,  or  any  part  of  the  produce  thereof." 
Finally  it  is  stipulated  that  "in  the  Cause  formerly  de- 
pending and  now  to  be  withdrawen"  Bobert  is  to  "beare 
his  own  Charge,"  as  well  as  those  **on  th®  plaintiffes  behalf," 
if  the  marriage  take  place,  otherwise  Peter  is  to  pay  his  own 
costs.  Thereupon  the  instrument  is  "signed,  sealed  and 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  Thomas  Turner  Clerk,"  under 
date  of  September  26, 1657/ 

IIL      THB  STBUGOLE   FOB   CIVIL   MABBIAQB   AND   FBEB 
BBLIGIOUS   CBLEBBATION   IN   NOBTH   OABOLINA 

From  the  outset  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  had  a  popu- 
lation of  diverse  nationalities  and  various  religious  creeds. 
The  "Fundamental  Constitutions"  of  1669,  granted  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  and  his  colleagues,  provided,  hesitatingly, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  English  church;'  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  an 

1  Arekivet  of  Md, :  Judieial  and  Tettamentcury  Butineu  of  tkt  Prooindai  Ocmrf , 
1618/50-57, 5S1-8S. 

s"Fmidamental  Gonstitations,"  o.  96:  Poors,  Charten^  11, 1406.  The  charter  of 
1068  allows  the  proprietors  to  use  their  discretion  in  dispensing  from  the  liturgy  and 
ceremonies  of  the  English  ehoroh:  ibid.t  1380.    The  snpplementary  charter  of  1666 
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attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  Episcopal  system  by  statute. 
In  the  meantime,  the  regular  clergy  were  few,  and  dissenters 
came  in  large  numbers;  for  lest  ''Jews,  heathens,  and  other 
dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be 
scared  and  kept  at  a  distance,'^  the  Constitutions  had  incon- 
sistently guaranteed  a  qualified  religious  freedom.^  Among 
the  sects  represented  were  Protestants  from  Germany,  Hu- 
guenots from  France,  and  Independents  from  New  England. 
Later  the  Quakers  and  Presbyterians  became  relatively 
strong;  and  they  stoutly  resented  the  bigoted  tyranny  of 
the  Episcopal  minority,  which  was  sustained  by  the  govern- 
ment by  whom  the  matrimonial  legislation  was  shaped.  The 
intolerance  was  the  harder  to  bear  because  of  the  low  char- 
acter of  the  English  clergy,  some  of  whom  in  vice  and 
dissipation  being  worthy  rivals  of  the  brawling  and  cock- 
fighting  parsons  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  To  this  class 
belonged  Bev.  Daniel  Brett,  the  first  Episcopal  clei^man 
who  came  to  the  colony ;  and  Bev.  John  Boyd,  notorious  for 
open  drunkenness.' 

During  nearly  half  a  century  following  the  charter'  there 
was  in  practice  full  toleration  as  to  the  form  of  the  marriage 

deolares  that  no  one  shall  be  **  in  any  way  molested,  punished,  diaqnieted  or  called 
in  qnestion,  for  any  differences  in  opinion,  or  practice  in  matter  of  reliflions  con- 
cernments, who  do  not  actnally  distorb  the  oiTil  peace.**  All  are  to  enjoy  "  Judgment 
and  conscience  in  matter  of  r^igion.**— /bid.,  1891. 

1  After  thus  expressing  the  motive  for  toleration,  the  Ck>n8titntion8  ooriously 
provide  that  any  seven  or  more  persons  agreeing  in  any  religion  may  form  them- 
selves into  a  ** church  or  profession;**  and  no  person  over  seventeen  years  of  age 
"shall  have  any  benefit  or  protection  of  the  law,  or  be  capable  of  any  place  of  profit 
or  honor,  who  is  not  a  member  **  of  such  a  church  or  profession,  *^  having  his  name 
recorded  in  some  one,  and  but  one  religious  record  at  once.**— Ibid.,  1407. 

*N.  C.  Col,  Records,  IV,  264;  Hawks,  Hiff.  of  N,  C  H,  841.  For  Virginia  see 
LODOB,  Short  History ,  00  ff.    Cf,  Howakd,  Local  OonBt.  HiMtory,  1, 188, 184. 

•Paragraphs  45  and  84  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  (1609)  provide  for 
matrimonial  Jurisdiction  and  for  registration.  Paragraph  87  declares  that  "no 
marriage  shall  be  lawful,  whatever  contract  and  ceremony  they  have  used,  till  both 
parties  mutually  own  it  before  the  register  of  the  place  where  they  were  married^ 
and  he  register  it,  with  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  of  each  party.**— Poou, 
C^uirten^  II,  1402, 1400.  Compare  Hewitt,  An  Hitt,  Accomnt  qf  the  Rise  and  Progrem 
<tf  South  CaroUna  and  Georgia  (London,  1779),  821-47. 
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celebration.  The  very  first  statute  of  the  *' Assembly  of 
Albemarle,^'  the  first  legislative  body  after  the  ^'Funda- 
mental  Constitntions"  went  into  effect,  provides  in  charac- 
teristic American  style  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage. 
''Forasmuch/^  runs  this  act,  '^as  there  may  be  divers  people 
that  are  minded  to  be  joyned  together  in  the  holy  state  of 
Wedlock  and  for  that  there  is  noe  minister  as  yet  in  thir 
Connty  by  whom  the  said  Partyes  may  be  joyned  in  Wed- 
lock according  to  the  rites  and  customs  of  onr  native  Country 
the  Eingdome  of  England;"  therefore,  that  ''none  may  be 
hindred  from  this  soe  necessary  a  worke  for  the  preservation 
of  Mankind  and  settlement  of  this  County  it  is  enacted  And 
be  it  enacted  by  the  Pallatine  and  Lords  Proprietors  of 
Carolina  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Present 
Grand  Assembly  ....  that  any  two  persons  to  be  joyned 
together  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  takeing  three  or 
fower  of  their  Neighbors  along  with  them  and  repairing  to 
the  Governor  or  any  one  of  the  Councell  before  him  declaring 
that  they  doe  joyne  together  in  the  holy  state  of  Wedlock 
And  doe  accept  one  the  other  for  man  and  wife;  and  the 
said  Governor  or  Councellor  before  whom  such  act  is  per- 
formed giveing  certificate  thereof  and  the  said  certificate 
being  registered  in  the  Secretary's  Office  or  by  the  Register 
of  the  Precinct  or  in  such  other  Office  as  shall  hereafter  for 
that  use  be  provided.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  LawfuU  Mar- 
riage and  Partyes  violating  this  Marriage  shall  be  punishable 
as  if  they  had  binn  marryed  by  a  minister  according  to  the 
rites  and  customs  of  England."' 

This  timely  act  was  ratified  by  the  Proprietors,  January 
20,  1669/70;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  validity.  It 
is  a  straightforward  and  sensible  measure,  such  as  the 
pioneer,  forced  to  resort  to  self-help,  has  so  often  shown 

iN,  a  Cbl.  See.,  h  IM;  also  in  Hawks,  HUL  o/N,  C,  n,  152, 158;  and  Cabtoll, 

But.  oou.<tfa.a,iL 
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himself  capable  of  throughout  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Its  clear  expression,  good  English,  and  re- 
spectable spelling  speak  well  for  the  training  and  intelligence 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Carolina;  although  the  act  has  been 
sneered  at  and  ridiculed  by  some  people  who  ought  to  know 
better/ 

From  the  beginning  the  Quakers  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  solemnize  marriage  in  their  own  way;  and  this 
they  contrived  to  do  even  after  the  English  forms  were  pre- 
scribed by  statute.  According  to  Hawks,  the  ''Friends  were 
entitled,  by  express  grant  from  the  proprietors,  thus  to  ad- 
here to  their  peculiar  usage;  for  they  had  declared  to  them 
as  an  inducement  to  emigrate,  'there  is  full  and  free  liberty  of 
conscience  granted  to  all,  so  that  no  man  is  to  be  molested  or 
called  in  question  for  matters  of  religious  concern;  but  every 
one  to  be  obedient  to  the  civil  government,  worshipping  God 
after  his  own  way.""  The  records  of  the  monthly  meeting 
in  North  Carolina  reveal  the  Friends  using  the  same  simple 
rites  as  elsewhere  in  the  colonies.  The  betrothed  man  and 
woman  proclaimed  their  own  banns,  "passing  the  meeting" 
twice  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Thus  at  a  monthly  meeting  of 
Friends  "in  Pasquotank  y«  11*^  of  y«  first  month  1707/8," 
held  "as  their  manner  is,  to  Inspect  into  y^  affairs  of  y^ 

1  Thus  DOTLB,  EnO'  Ooloiuet,  1, 468,  says  the  aets  of  the  assembly  of  1668/70,  of 
whioh  the  marriage  act  is  one,  tended  to  make  North  Carolina  "  an  Alsatia  for 
ready  and  profligate  adventorers."  So  also  Gbobob  CHAT.mms,  PoUtieal  Annals  cf 
ihA  TJniieA  Promnca:  in  Casbolii,  Hist,  CoU.  qf  8,  C,  II,  291,  oonclndes,  "  From  this 
remarkable  law  we  may  jndge  of  their  state  of  religion  and  morals."  On  the  other 
hand.  Hawks,  Hist  o/N.  C,  U,  152, 153,  says  of  this  statute:  "It  has  given  rise  to 
some  abortive  efforts  at  wit,  which,  if  genuine,  would,  we  think,  be  sadly  misplaced ; 
and  has,  besides,  sorely  troubled  the  oyer-sensitive  and  eamel-swallowers  who  thank 
Qod  they  are  *  not  as  other  men  are ; ' "  Justly  adding:  *'  It  is  difficult  to  conjectore 
any  other  course,  which  under  the  circumstances,  they  could  reasonably  have 
adopted.  The  very  fact  that  any  plan  was  devised  to  afford  a  legal  and  decent 
mode  of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract,  certainly  implies  that  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  revolted  at  general  concubinage.**  Qf.  also  WsBSS,  Church  and 
atateinN.a:  inJ.H.  CT.  ^.,  XI,  244. 

sHawkb,  op,  eti.,  n,  154.  These  are  nearly  the  words  of  the  charter  of  1665: 
FOOBB,  op,  eit,  n,  1381.    Qf,  also  Wbbkb,  op,  cit,^  244,  245. 
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Church,"  Zachariah  Nixon  and  Elizabeth  Symons  appear 
the  ^'second  time  &  declare  their  Intentions  of  taking  Each 
Other  in  Marriage  and  being  approved  by  the  said  meeting 
are  left  to  their  liberty  to  take  each  other."* 

It  appears,  then,  that  civil  marriage,  side  by  side  with 
religions  marriage  according  to  the  rites  of  each  denomina- 
tion, was  lawful  until  1715.  By  the  so-called  ''Vestries  Act'' 
of  that  year,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chnrch  of  England 
in  the  province,  magistrates  are  authorized  to  join  people  in 
wedlock  only  in  ''such  parishes  where  no  minister  shall  be 
resident."  If  any  layman,  except  in  such  parishes,  presume 
to  act,  he  shall  be  fined  five  pounds,  one-half  to  the  parish 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  one-half  to  the  resident  minister 
or  iQcumbent.  After  license  or  banns  no  marriage  may  be 
lawfully  celebrated  by  minister,  priest,  or  magistrate  con- 
trary to  the  table  of  marriages,  which  the  church  wardens 
and  vestry  are  to  have  set  up  in  every  church  or  chapel.' 
But  there  is  no  invalidating  clause  for  neglect.  Already  in 
1704  some  provision  had  been  made  by  statute  for  registra- 
tion.' Now  it  is  enacted  that  the  "inhabitants  and  freemen 
of  each  precinct"  by  majority  vote  are  to  elect  three  free- 
holders, from  whom  the  governor  or  commmander  in  chief 
is  to  choose  one  as  register  of  deeds;  and  until  there  be  a 
clerk  of  the  parish  church,  such  register  is  to  record  betrothals 
and  marriages.  Every  "master  or  mistress  of  a  family  who 
shall  neglect  to  register  the  birth  or  death  of  any  person  bom 
or  dying  within  his  or  her  house  or  plantation;  and  every 
married  man  who  shall  neglect  to  remit  to  the  said  register 

1  "Becoidfl  of  the  Friends  Monthlj  Moetiii«  in  Pasquotank  Precinct" :  in  N.  C. 
C6L  Itoc.,  1, 688.  There  is  a  similar  entry  in  1711 :  ihid.^  818.  Two  years  earlier  we 
find  a  **precinct*'  oonrt— abont  the  only  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  "Fundamental 
Gonsffhitions"  which  was  ever  made  nse  of  (Howaxd,  Local  Comt.  Hitt,  1, 129)— 
sentencing  for  adultery :  "Ordered  that  Ellinor  Mearle  be  punished  by  receiving  Ten 
Stripes  on  her  Back  well  laid  St  pay  cost  also  EzO.*'— Beoords  of  Perqniman's  Pre- 
cinct Court,  in  N,  C.  Col.  Sec,,  1, 626  (1706). 

*N.  C.  Obi.  Bee,,  II,  212, 218.  *Ibid.,  877, 878. 
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a  certificate  of  his  marriage  and  cause  the  same  to  be  regis- 
tered, for  longer  than  one  month/'  must  pay  a  fine  of  one 
shilling  a  month  for  the  period  of  delay,  provided  the  whole 
penalty  do  not  exceed  twenty  shillings.^ 

The  act  of  1715  fixes  the  minister's  marriage  fee  at  five 
shillings;  and  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  this  perquisite  at  all 
hazards  was  the  unswerving  purpose  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
throughout  the  colonial  period.  The  governors,  too,  found 
the  stipend  for  issuing  marriage  licenses  a  lucrative  source 
of  revenue.  In  1730  the  royal  instructions  to  Governor 
Burrington  declare,  ''to  the  end  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  may  take  place  in  that  our  Province 
so  far  as  may  be  We  do  think  fit  that  you  give  all  countenance 
&  encouragement  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  excepting  only 
the  collating  the  Benefices  Granting  licenses  for  Marriages 
and  probate  of  Wills  which  we  have  reserved  to  you  our 
Governor  and  to  the  Commander  in  chief  of  our  said 
Province  for  the  time  being  as  far  as  by  law  we  may."*  The 
license  fee  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings.' 

A  new  law  was  passed  in  1741,  which,  though  it  does  not 
expressly  forbid  dissenting  ministers  from  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony,  at  any  rate,  as  Weeks  insists,  makes 
''dissent  burdensome  and  humiliating,"  puts  a  "premium  on 
conformity,"  and  constitutes  "religious  persecution,"*  *'To 
prevent  clandestine  marriages"  it  is  enacted  "that  every 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  for  want  of  such, 
any  lawful  magistrate,  within  this  Government"  may  join 
persons  in  the  "  holy  state  of  matrimony."  By  implication 
this  provision  widens  the  area  within  which  a  magistrate  is 
empowered  to  act,  for  by  the  law  of  1715  a  layman  may  not 

1  Ibbdsll-Mabtzm,  Public  AeU  cf  the  Atmrnbly  (Newborn,  1804} ,  I,  la,  19. 

*N,  a  CoL  See,,  m,  UO,  111. 

s/Md.,  100.  Aooording  to  Coos,  "Ck>lonel  Byid,  writizi«  about  1128,  says  that 
in  North  Carolina,  *for  want  of  men  in  holy  orders,  jnstioes  of  the  peace  and  mem- 
bers of  the  conncU  were  empowered  to  celebrate  marriage.'  **— Qp.  eit,  8S6, 856b 

^WMMEB,Churtih<md8taU,ZU,245. 
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perform  the  ceremony  in  any  parish  where  a  "minister  or 
priest"  resides,  thus  probably  including  dissenters,  who  in 
the  present  case  do  not  count  The  next  clause  gives  still 
further  chances  for  lay  celebration;  for,  while  a  justice  of 
the  peace  may  not  join  in  marriage  ''any  persons  whatsoever 
in  any  parish  where  a  minister  shall  reside  and  have  a  cure,'' 
still  by  implication  he  may  do  so  in  any  parish  in  the  colony 
by  obtaining  permission  from  the  minister,  and,  of  course, 
in  all  cases  turning  over  to  said  minister  the  legally  pre- 
scribed fee.'  Another  provision  of  this  statute  may  perhaps 
justify  the  inference  that  dissenting  ministers  are  not  abso- 
lutely excluded.  To  prevent  ''that  abominable  mixture  and 
spurious  issue"  which  would  follow,  it  is  enacted,  "That  if 
any  white  man  or  woman,  being  free,  shall  intermarry  with 
an  indian,  negro,  mustee,  or  mulatto  man  or  woman,  or  any 
person  of  mixt  blood,  to  the  third  generation,  bond  or  free, 
he  shall,  by  judgment  of  the  county  court,  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  proclamation  money,  to  the  use  of 
the  parish;"  and  any  persons,  including  dissenting  minis- 
ters, are  forbidden  to  solemnize  such  marriages,  under  the 
same  penalty.'  The  marriage  of  servants  indented  or  by 
custom  is  also  dealt  with.  It  is  provided  "That  if  any 
minister  or  reader  shall  willingly  publish,  or  cause  or  suffer 
to  be  published,  the  banns  of  matrimony  between  any  ser- 
vants, or  between  a  free  person  and  a  servant ;  or  if  any 
minister  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  willingly  celebrate  the 
rites  of  matrimony  between  any  such,  without  a  certificate 
from  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  servant,  that  it  is  done 
by  their  consent;  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  five  pounds,  procla- 
mation money,  to  the  use  of  the  master  or  owner."     Every 

1  The  Justice  shall  not  act  in  any  parish  where  a  minister  resides  and  has  enre, 
"  without  permission  first  had  and  obtained  from  such  Minister  under  penalty  of 
five  pounds  proclamation  money,  to  the  use  of  the  minister."— Ibbdbll-Mabtin, 
PM6Ue  AeU,  1, 45 ;  for  the  fee  see  ibid,,  46. 

S  iMd.,  46;  SwAN*8  £evwa2  (ed.  1752),  127-90;  c/.  Wbbkb,  c^jl  eiL,  244, 246. 
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servant  so  married  without  consent  shall  serve  the  master  or 
mistress  ''one  whole  year,  after  the  time  of  service  by  in- 
denture or  custom  is  expired."' 

Regarding  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  law  of  1741, 
Weeks  remarks  that  ''in  this,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the 
Assembly  did  not  undertake  to  give"  the  right  of  celebrat- 
ing marriages  to  the  established  clergy,  "but  simply  recog- 
nized it  as  resting  on  prescription.  But  they  might  have 
granted  this  right  to  Dissenters  as  they  proposed  doing  in 
the  act  of  1770.  The  Quakers  seem  to  have  been  allowed 
to  marry  after  their  own  fashion  from  the  first,^'  and  why 
not  grant  the  same  privilege  "to  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists"? Instead  of  taking  such  a  just  and  tolerant  course, 
"their  preachers  were  debarred  from  performing  the  cere- 
mony even  among  their  own  flocks.  They  were  thus  put  to 
grave  inconvenience,  and  the  law  of  1766  recites  that  the 
Presbyterians  refused  to  consider  themselves  as  bound  by 
its  provisions."  Surely  there  was  good  reason  to  take  this 
position,  considering  the  previous  law  and  custom  of  the 
colony.  The  Episcopalian  government  party  seems  to  have 
been  conscious  of  this  fact,  as  appears  from  the  discussion 
of  the  clergy  bill  of  1762.  "The  governor  and  council," 
continues  Weeks,  "tried  to  force  on  the  lower  house  a  clause 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  'no  Dissenting  minister 
of  any  denomination  whatever  shall  presume  on  any  pre- 
tence to  Marry  any  person,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
£50.'  The  law  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful,  but 
it  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  tendency  of  the  act  of  1741, 
and  shows  the  position  of  a  certain  element  in  the  prov- 
ince."' 

The  assembly  rested  from  further  matrimonial  legisla- 
tion until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1766,  already  mentioned, 


1  Ibbdbll-Mabtin ,  op,  cft.,  If  45. 

s  Wbbkb,  op.  cit.,Z4&;  cf.  N.  C.  Col.  Bee.,  VI,  881,952, 964. 
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which  gave  some  relief  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  not  to  any 
other  dissenting  body.  Aside  from  the  greed  for  the  mar- 
riage fees,  the  principal  motive  leading  to  its  passage  was 
not  justice,  as  will  presently  appear,  but  a  desire  to  reward 
and  strengthen  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbyterians  for  the 
government  in  its  struggle  with  the  Begulators.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  act  recites  that  because  *Hhe  presbyterian,  or 
dissenting  clergy,  conceiving  themselves  not  included  in  the 
restrictions  mentioned''  in  the  act  of  1741,  have  ^'joined 
many  persons  together  in  holy  matrimony,  without  either 
licence  or  publication;  whereby  the  payment  of  the  just  and 
legal  fees  to  the  governor  on  such  occasions,  has  been 
eluded,  and  the  validity  of  marriages  may  be  endangered:'' 
therefore  all  such  marriages  now  celebrated  or  to  be  cele- 
brated before  the  first  day  of  January  next  are  declared 
valid.  Henceforth  no  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  justice  of  the  peace  may  celebrate  marriage  without  a 
certificate  of  three  times  publication  of  banns,  or  a  license 
from  the  governor  or  the  commander  in  chief,  "who  is 
authorized  hereby  to  grant  the  same,  on  certificate  of  the 
county  court  "of  the  person's  '^having  taken  and  filed  .... 
the  usual  bond,"  under  the  "penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  procla- 
mation money;  with  condition  that  there  is  no  lawful  cause 
to  obstruct  the  marriage  for  which  such  license  is  given." 
Presbyterian  missionaries  or  itinerants  in  the  western  par- 
ishes, as  well  as  all  other  dissenters  in  the  province,  are  in 
effect  excluded  by  the  provision  that  after  January  1  any 
Presbyterian  minister  regularly  called  to  any  congregation 
in  this  province  may  celebrate  matrimony  "in  their  usual 
and  accustomed  manner."  But  in  all  cases  a  license  from 
the  governor  is  requisite;  and  the  marriage  fee,  it  is  care- 
fully added,  is  always  reserved  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  having  cure  of  any  parish,  no  matter 
whether  a  dissenting  minister  or  a  justice  performs  the  oere- 
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monj.    Furthermore,  a  marriage  celebrated  without  a  license 
is  declared  "illegal  and  void."* 

Governor  Tryon,  who  approved  the  act  of  1766,  was  not 
overfond  of  the  Presbyterians  as  such,  and  all  other 
"sectaries''  he  looked  upon  "as  enemies  to  society  and  a 
scandal  to  common  sense."'  The  next  year,  writing  to  the 
Earl  of  Shelbume,  he  says  the  law  of  1766  "has  more 
objects  in  view  than  appears  on  the  sight  of  if  The  Mar* 
riage  Act  of  "  1741  to  which  it  has  relation  entitles  every 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  marry  by  licence.  In  abuse  of  this 
privilege  many  Justices  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
without  licence  ....  and  took  the  fee  allowed  to  the 
Governor,  most  generally  dividing  the  spoil  between  the 
Justice  and  the  Clerk  of  the  county  who  gave  the  bond  and 
certificate.  Another  tendency  of  this  Act  was  to  prevent  the 
frequent  abuses  of  rascally  fellows  who  travelled  thro'  the 
province  under  the  title  of  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  sectaries  and  who  being  beggars  in  conscience  as  well 
as  in  circumstances  sought  all  opportunities  to  perform  that 
sacred  office  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  most  of  the  justices  in  the  back  or  western 
settlements  are  Presbyterians,  who  by  the  Act  of  1741  had 
the  power  to  marry  by  licence:  Therefore  upon  the  whole 
I  do  not  conceive  the  allowing  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
the  privilege  to  marry  in  their  usual  and  accustomed  manner 
can  be  of  any  real  prejudice  to  the  established  Church  espe- 
cially as  the  marriage  fee  is  reserved  to  the  ministers  of  the 
parish;  and  the  licence  to  be  granted  under  the  hand  and 

1  iBBDKLii-MABTZN,  op,  cit,  1, 157, 158;  Datxs,  Eevisal  (ed.  177S),  850. 

^*It  was  proposed  to  limit  this  law  to  three  years,  which  was  not  done.  It  pio- 
yided  for  no  Dissenters  except  Presbyterians.  But  it  seems  that  the  original  inten- 
tion was  to  coyer  the  case  of  aU  Dissenters.  The  second  section  probably  read 
'dissenting  or  of  the  diteenting  Prethtfterian  clergy,'*  The  clause  in  italics  was 
stricken  out  and  the  phrase  *  dissenting  or  Presbyterian  clergy  *  took  its  place,  thus 
excluding  all  Dissenters  except  Presbyterians."  —  Webxb,  op,  cit.,  245  n.  2;  cf.N,C, 
CdU  Bee,,  Vll,  411, 829,  8S1. 

sSaundbbs,  "  Prefatory  Notes,"  N,  C.  CbJ.  JJec.,  Vm,  xly. 
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seal  of  the  Goyemor,  this  last  provision  prevents  the  former 
abuses  in  the  application  of  the  fee  collected.  The  Act  also 
provides  a  smnmary  and  effectual  method  for  the  Governor 
to  oblige  the  connty  court  clerks  to  account  for  the  fees  due 
to  him:  a  recovery  tho'  an  equitable  one,  was  never  yet 
secured  but  in  temporary  laws."* 

The  Presbyterians  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
reward  their  loyalty  had  received.  Especially  did  the  "ras- 
cally" missionaries  of  the  western  frontiers  feel  themselves 
abused.  Petitions  protesting  in  strong  terms  against  the 
act  were  presented  by  the  clergy.  Those  of  Mecklenburg, 
for  instance,  regard  themselves  as  "highly  injured  and 
aggrieved"  by  the  statute,  "the  preamble  whereof  scan- 
dalizes the  Presbyterian  clergy."'  The  petitioners  of  Tryon 
county  say  they  are  "much  aggrieved,"  the  law  depriving 
them  of  a  privilege  "which  a  million  of  our  fellow-professors 
in  America  now  enjoy  ....  neither  was  it  ever  taken  from 
Dissenters  in  America  until  it  was  taken  from  us  by  this 
act."'  The  "manly  protest  from  the  inhabitants  of  Orange 
and  Bowan  claims  that  the  right  of  'dissenting  ministers' 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  after  their  own  fashion 
was  a  'priviledge  they  were  debarred  of  in  no  other  part 
of  his  majesty's  Dominions;  and  as  we  humbly  conceive,  a 
priviledge  they  stand  entitled  to,  by  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
and  in  fine,  a  priviledge  granted  even  to  the  very  Catholics 
in  Ireland  and  the  Protestants  in  France.'"^ 

The  vigorous  resistance  aroused  by  the  unjust  law  of 

1 "  Letter  from  €k>Temor  Tryon  to  Barl  of  Shelbome,  Bmnswick,  Slst  January 
1787/*  N.  a  OoL  Bee,,  VH,  432,  438.  On  this  act  see  also  Saundsbs,  "Prefatory 
Notes,"  iftid.,  Vni,  xIt. 

3  See  the  petition  for  repeal  ibid,,  X,  1015;  <^.  Wxixb,  op,  cit,,  246, 247,  who  had 
collected  these  passages. 

*  N,  C,  Ool,  Bee.,  Vm,  806.  There  was  also  a  petition  from  the  people  of  Anaon : 
itrid.,  78. 

4JMci.,82;  Webkb,  op,  cU,,  246,247.  This  petition  was  presented  to  Tryon  by 
"  Herman  Hnsband  the  leader  of  the  Begnlators  " :  Wbxxb,  op,  ciL,  247, 248,  referring 
to  Swain,  ''  War  of  Begnlation.'*  N,  C,  UniverHty  Mag,,  IX  (1859-60),  330. 
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1766,  and  the  continned  seryices  rendered  by  the  Presby- 
terian pastors  to  the  governor  in  his  struggle  with  the 
Regulators  had  the  desired  result.  In  December,  1770,  a 
legislative  committee  brought  in  a  report  recommending  a 
new  law.  ^'Upon  perusing  the  several  Acts  of  Assembly 
concerning  the  solemnization  of  the  rites'  of  matrimony  and 
considering  the  great  number  of  Presbyterian  Inhabitants 
settled  in  the  western  Frontier  Counties  in  this  Province  and 
the  difficulties  and  expenses  they  must  necessarily  be  under,'' 
the  committee  ''Can't  but  think  that  the  restraints  and 
penalties  in  the  Said  Acts  are  in  some  measure  hard  and 
oppressive  and  that  they  have  a  just  and  reasonable  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  Legislative  body  for  granting  to  them  a 
religious  toleration  in  that  particular,  and  that  it  is  well 
becoming  the  Catholic  and  liberal  principles  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  Sepresentatives  of  this  Colony,  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  Bill  for  impowering 
all  regular  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  this  Province  to 
Solemnize  the  rites  of  Marriage,  according  to  the  West- 
minster confession  of  Faith,  by  publication  in  their  religious 
Assemblies,  where  the  parties  are  best  known,  and  by 
License,  without  any  Tax  or  Fees  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Establishment"'  Such  a  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in 
and  passed  with  the  governor's  approval,  ''but  with  a  clause 
suspending  its  operation  until  the  pleasure  of  the  King 
should  be  known.'" 

No  relief  was  offered  by  this  act  to  the  other  dissenters; 
and  the  report  of  Governor  Tryon  shows  that  he  felt 
himself  under  special  obligations  to  the  Presbyterians. 
According  to  Saunders,  he  said  that  the  act  was  an  "indul- 

1  It  is  "  rights '*  in  the  test,  Imt  thlt  appears  to  be  a  "  aUp,*' for  lower  down  the 
proper  spelling  is  used. 

>  J7.  C.  CM.  R€c,,  Vm,  822  (Dee.  17,  ITTO). 

•  Sauiidebs,  ''Prefatory  Notes,**  N»  O.  CM.  Bee.,  Vm,  zIt;  also  Udd.,  Vm,  207, 
aOO;IX,7. 
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gence''  to  which  they  were  well  ^'entitled  because  of  the 
attachment  they  had  shown  to  the  Govemment;'^  and  it 
appears,  aside  from  the  *' merits  of  the  case/'  that  some- 
thing was  due  from  Try  on  to  the  Presbyterians  ''for  the 
support  their  pastors  gave  him  in  1768.''  Certainly  ''the 
letters  in  which  all  the  Presbyterian  pastors  in  the  Province 
united  to  praise  Try  on  and  denounce  the  Regulators  were  as 
strong  in  language  as  they  were  opportune  in  point  of  time. 
Indeed,  old  Parson  Micklejohn  of  the  Established  Church 
was  not  more  pronounced  in  enforcing  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  'the  powers  that  be'  as  being  of  divine  origin  than  the 
Presbytarian  pastors  were.  The  Qovemor  in  his  report  put 
him"  and  these  ministers  "on  the  same  footing  in  this 
regard.'" 

The  act  had  passed  the  house  and  received  the  governor's 
signature;  but  the  battle  was  not  yet  won.  It  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  the  ear  of  Q^orge  III.,  in  the  days  im- 
mediately following  the  Stamp  Act,  should  have  inclined 
more  to  the  desires'  of  the  loyalist  clergy  of  the  English 
church  than  to  the  complaints  of  "sectaries"  in  a  rebellious 
province.  Accordingly,  the  marriage  act  was  disallowed  by 
his  Majesty ;  and  the  law  of  1766  remained  in  force  until 
1778,  two  years  after  the  constitution  of  1776  had  brought 
the  establishment  to  an  end.* 

1  Saundsss,  op,  etf.,  zIt. 

s  '*  It  is  IntereBtinff  to  note  with  wliat  Batanie  disregard  of  the  rights  of  man 
the  leaders  in  the  Bstablishment  can  write.  Says  Beed  [minister  in  Craven  County] : 
*  The  bill  was  poshed  by  the  dissenting  interest,  and  [because  of]  the  dangerons  situa- 
tion of  the  prOTince  from  such  formidable  number  of  malcontents  [Regulators],  the 
governor  acted  with  the  greatest  prudence  in  passing  the  bill  with  a  suspending 

elause Should  this  act  reoeire  the  royal  assent  it  would  be  a  fatal  stroke  to 

the  Church  of  England,  but  as  the  insurrection  is  entirely  quelledJI  flatter  myself 
with  hopes  that  the  act  will  meet  with  a  repulse.*  *'— Wsbks,  op.  cit,,  247;  N,  C.  C!i>l. 
Bee.,  IX,  6.  Later  the  Board  of  Trade  wrote  that  the  law  was  in  effect  a  '*  bounty  to 
the  tolerated  religion  at  the  expense  of  the  established,**  and  petitioned  for  its  die* 
allowance:  Jf.  C.  a>{.  £ec.,  IX,  7, 245, 251, 284, 986. 

sSauitbebs,  op.  eit,  xIt,  errs  in  saying  that  the  law  of  1766  was  repealed  soon 
after  its  passage. 
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iv.    episcopal  bitbs  by  law  and  fbee  civil  ob  beli- 
qious  cblbbbation  by  custom  in  south  cabolina  and 

OBOBGIA 

The  history  of  marriage  in  South  Carolina  runs  much  the 
same  course  as  in  the  northern  province;  except  that  we 
hear  of  no  struggle  by  the  privileged  establishment  to  enforce 
the  statutes  eventually  enacted  in  its  behalf.  For  a  time, 
under  the  same  charters,  the  two  colonies  were  ruled  in  the 
same  way  by  the  proprietors;  and  in  South  Carolina  for 
over  three  decades  there  was  apparently  full  toleration  with 
respect  to  matrimonial  rites.  That  such  was  the  case  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  inferred  from 
the  registration  act  of  1696.  It  is  required  that  "every 
man  which  hereafter  shall  be  married  according  to  the 
rubrick  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  by  any  other  contract 
or  ceremony,'^  shall  record  his  marriage  in  the  register's 
office  within  thirty  days  after  celebration,  or  else  forfeit 
<<one  royair'  for  neglect  But  at  the  time  of  registration 
he  must  produce  "a  certificate  from  under  the  hand  of  the 
parson,  minister,  magistrate,  or  otherwise,^'  attested  by  '^six 
persons  at  least  met  and  congregated  at  such  religious  meate- 
ing"  where  the  ceremony  took  place.  For  neglecting  to  file 
the  certificate  the  register  forfeits  his  office.* 

The  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law  in  1704. 
In  the  act  for  that  purpose  it  is  declared  that  '*no  justice 
or  magistrate,  being  a  layman,  shall  presume  to  join  any 
persons  in  marriage,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds 
currant  money  of  this  province.^'  Vestries  are  to  provide  a 
fit  person  as  register  of  births,  christenings,  marriages,  and 
burials,  except  those  of  *' negroes,  MuUatoes,  and  Indian 
slaves;"  and  a  fine  is  prescribed  for  wedding  contrary  to  the 
table  of  forbidden  degrees.'    All  these  provisions  are  re- 

iCoovEB,8t(Uuie9<ULafve,  H,  120, 121  (act  of  March  1096/8). 
9  Ibid.,  242, 243 ;  also  in  N.  C.  Ool.  Bee.,  H,  867-4)2. 
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peated  in  the  new  act  of  1706  for  the  "establishment  of 
religions  worship''  in  the  province.'  Six  years  thereafter 
the  full  text  of  the  law  of  Henry  VIII.,  ''for  marriages  to 
stand  notwithstanding  Pre-Contracts''  is  adopted;  and  it 
appears  again  and  again  in  the  statute  book  until  recent 
days.' 

No  further  important  change  was  made  in  the  law  before 
the  Revolution.  The  act  of  1706,  giving  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  of  solemnizing  matrimony  to  the  established  clergy, 
remained  nominally  in  force.  A  fine  could  be  levied  for 
neglect  of  its  provisions.  But  in  the  "Up"  or  "Back" 
country  it  was  quietly  disregarded ;  and,  apparently  without 
a  contest,  custom  sanctioned  the  optional  civil  ceremony  or 
optional  ecclesiastical  rites  according  to  the  usage  of  each 
denomination.  ' '  In  the  early  stages  of  our  juridical  and  civil 
history,"  says  Brevard,  "the  laws  of  the  province  on  this 
subject  were  in  conformity  to  the  EngUsh ;  but  as  the  popu- 
lation ....  encreased  by  emigrants  from  all  countries,  and 
of  different  religious  denominations,  this  adherence  to  Epis- 
copal regulations  and  forms  was  gradually  relaxed,  and  at 
length  generally  disregarded.'^  The  church  act  of  1706,  he 
adds,  must  have  gone  into  "effectual  and  general  operation." 
But,  except  partially,  "it  seems  never  to  have  extended 
farther  than  about  sixty  miles  from  Charleston."' 

What  has  just  been  said  regarding  South  Carolina  applies 
equally  to  Georgia,  whose  territory  had  belonged  to  South 
Carolina  since  the  original  grant  of  1668.  But  the  charter 
issued   to  James   Oglethorpe   and  his  associates  in  1732 

1  CooFSB,  Op.  eit.^  n,  28IMa ;  also  in  Bbxvaxd,  Alphabetical  Digett  of  Law  cf 
8,  O.J  41-44.    Li  both  these  acts  elaborate  proTision  is  made  for  registration. 

s  CooPBB,  op,  eiU  n,  475, 478,  where  82  H.  Vm.,  c.  8S,  is  put  in  foroe ;  and  it  is 
retained  in  Beoited  Statwiet  (Colnmbia,  187S),  48L  In  1712,  likewise,  a  part  of  the 
statute  1  Jae.  I.,  c.  11,  regarding  bigamy  was  adopted :  Goopeb,  n,  506. 

sBditorial  note  in  Bbbtaxd,  AlpKabetieal  Digett  o/  Lav»  of  8.  C,  11,  41, 42, 
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expressly  abrogates  the  laws  of  the  parent  colony/  and  gives 
the  power  to  enact  new  laws  to  the  corporation  of  associates 
as  trustees  for  the  colony.  The  Episcopal  system  was  intro- 
duced, but  it  was  not  rigidly  enforced.  The  charter  to 
Oglethorpe  "guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  except 
papists,'  and  the  spirit  exhibited  in  ecclesiastical  legislation 
was  one  of  toleration.  Hence  a  considerable  Puritan  ele- 
ment was  drawn  to  the  Colony.'' '  The  preamble  of  the  act 
of  1785  shows  that  it  had  been  the  custom  for  justices,  min- 
isters, and  '^preachers  of  the  gospel''  to  solemnize  marriaga 
Such  marriages  are  made  valid  and  the  practice  legalized  for 
the  future.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  throughout  the  southern  colonies 
matrimonial  legislation  was  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
Everywhere,  except  in  Maryland,  the  optional  civil  ceremony 
was  legally  or  practically  recognized,  though  under  various 
restrictions.  Marriage  was  already  a  civil  contract  of  mutual 
partnership;  and,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  invalidating 
clause  for  neglect  of  the  prescribed  forms,  the  common-law 
marriage  by  mutual  consent  was  probably  valid,  though,  so 
far  as  it  appears,  the  records  of  the  provincial  courts  are 
almost  entirely  silent  on   that  question.'    In  short,  in  its 

iWith  an  exception  relating  to  military  power:  Poobb,  Charten,  1,878,374. 
Georgia  was  made  a  royal  proyinoe  in  1751 ;  bnt  the  policy  of  toleration  was  main- 
tained: HoiiMBS,  AnnaU,  II,  45;  Stobt,  CommewtarieB^  1,102.  In  early  days  the 
province  suffered  the  naual  evils  from  scarcity  of  women:  CoU,  Oeorgia  Hitt,  Soc,^ 
n,106;ni,S2,144. 

>  PooBB,  Charters^  1, 875. 

8  Coos,  "  Mar.  GeL  in  Col.,**  AilaiiUc,  LXI,  856. 

^DigeHcfthe  Lawt  cf  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1801),  814. 

6  Even  in  Virginia  civil  marriages  were  frequent  before  the  Berolntioin,  thongh 
liable  to  penalty.  For  Maryland  the  view  of  the  text  as  to  the  common-law  contract 
was  sustained  in  the  case  of  Cheseldine  v.  Brewer,  1  Har.  and  McH.,  152  (1780).  This 
decision  was,  however,  overruled  in  Denison  «.  Denison  (1871),  85  ifd.,  861,  879,  in 
which  Justice  Alvey  says:  "We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  state,  whether  before  its  independence  of  Great 
Britain  or  since,  when  some  ceremony  or  celebration  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  a 
valid  marriage.  In  the  early  days  of  the  province,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  minister  of  religion  should  officiate,^  a  Judge  or  magistrate  could  perfbxm 
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principal  elements,  throughout  the  South  matrimonial  law 
had  reached  or  was  strongly  tending  toward  the  existing 
American  type. 

theeeremony— bat  still,  in  all  oases,  some  formal  eelebraticm  was  required."  Of 
course,  the  opinion  of  a  jndge  long  after  the  colonial  era,  not  professing  to  be  based 
on  evidence,  can  haye  little  weight  in  settling  the  present  historical  problem. 
Though  the  laws  of  the  Maryland  assembly,  like  those  of  Connecticut  and  Bhode 
Island  (Stobt,  Commentariei,  I,  §171),  were  not  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
king  for  approyal,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  such  laws  could  depriye  a  person  of 
any  liberty  secured  by  the  common  law,  but  they  might  bestow  greater  priyilegee. 
Cf»  Bishop,  ifar.,  Div,^  andSep,^  I,  §416. 

A  statute  of  North  Carolina,  in  1715,  declared  that  the  common  law  should  be 
in  force  in  that  proyince  (Ibbdell,  Lairs,  1715, 18, 19 ;  Stobt,  op'  ciU^  I,  §  142).  Yet 
in  this  century  it  has  been  held  that  the  common  law  of  the  state  recognises  no  mar- 
riage not  according  to  the  statutes ;  as  to  which  statement,  "the  court  obseryed  in  a 
subsequent  case,  *we  express  no  opinion.'  But  such,  all  agree,  is  not  the  common 
law  of  Bngland.**>-BiBBOP,  op,  cit^  I,  §412;  citing  State  v.  Samuel,  2  Dey.  and  Bat., 
177;  and  State  v,  Ta-cha-na-tah,  64  N,  C,  614. 

Seyeral  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Tennessee  haye  regard  to  the  colonial  laws 
of  North  Carolina,  the  parent  commonwealth,  and  on  the  whole  sustain  the  yiew 
that  informal  marriages  were  good  despite  the  statutes.  In  the  case  of  Bashaw  v. 
the  State,  1829  (1  Yerger,  177-97),  which  giyes  a  history  of  North  Carolina  matrimonial 
legislation  for  the  period  1715-1829,  it  was  held  that  the  celebration  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  which  had  superseded  the  common  law.  The  same  yiew  is  taken 
two  years  later  in  Grisham  v,  the  State  (2  Yerger,  689, 592).  But  in  Andrews  v.  Page, 
1868  (3  Heiskell,  Tenn,  BepcrUy  65S,  667),  the  opposite  position  is  taken,  the  court 
holding  rightly  that  the  acts  of  1741  and  1778  do  not  expressly  prohibit  the  common- 
law  marriage. 

The  common4aw  principle  of  marriage  by  mutual  consent  preyailed  in  South 
Carolina  (compare  10  McCord,  atabUe»^  357,  ed.  note;  and  the  case  Yaigneur  v.  Kirk, 
2  8.  a  JSquittf  BeportM,  640-46,  with  H.  W.  Desaussure's  note,  646).  Beferring  to 
the  law  of  South  Carolina,  generally,  Bbbtaxd,  Alphabetic<U  Digai,  II,  41,  note, 
says:  "How  far  the  informality  of  a  marriage  may  afford  ground  for  questioning 
its  yalidity,  on  a  trial  for  polygamy,  may  perhaps  admit  of  some  doubt."  Histori- 
cally, howeyer,  the  doubt  is  exceedingly  small  that  such  an  informal  contract  would 
beyaUd. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  courts  in  the  southern  colonies  vested  with 
fall  matrimonial  Jurisdiction :  see  Bishop,  op.  ctt,  1, 86115-49. 


OHAPTEE  XIV 

OPTIONAL  CIVIL  OR  ECCLESIASTICAL  MABBIAGE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  COLONIES 

[BiBUOGBAPHiCAL  NoTB  XTV.— The  New  York  CoUmicU  MS8^  of 
more  service  for  the  history  of  divorce,  afford  several  important  doca- 
ments  available  for  the  present  chapter.  The  use  of  these  papers  is 
facilitated  by  0*Callaghan's  Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscript 
(Albany,  1866).  Among  the  treasures  also  preserved  in  the  State 
Library  at  Albany  may  be  found  the  MS.  copy  of  the  Dofigan  Laws^ 
including  the  marriage  act  of  1684  concerning  which  there  has  been 
much  discussion;  and  some  forty  volumes  of  MS8.  Marriage  License 
Bonds,  of  interest  to  the  genealogist  and  historian.  The  use  of  these 
is  made  easier  by  the  published  Names  of  Persons  for  WTiom  Mar- 
riage Licenses  Were  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  Previous  to  1784  (Albany,  I860),  to  which  0*Callaghan  has  given 
an  Introduction, 

The  most  important  source  for  the  province  is  the  Documents 
Eclating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York  (Albany,  1856-83), 
edited  by  O'Callaghan  and  Femow.  Original  material  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Records  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York,  1897);  Munsell's 
Annals  of  Albany  (Albany,  1850-58);  the  same  compiler's  Collections 
on  the  History  of  Albany  (Albany,  1865-71);  and  Valentine's  Manual 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  (New  York,  1843  ff.).  For 
tiie  Dutch  period  we  have  O'Callaghan's  Laws  and  Ordinances  (Albany, 
1868);  for  the  proprietary  government,  ''The  Duke  of  Yorke's  Book  of 
Laws,"  in  Linn's  Charter  and  Laws  (Harrisburg,  1879);  earlier  in  VoL 
I  of  tiie  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  for  the  Year 
1809  (New  York,  1811);  and  recently  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Colonial  Laws  of 
New  York  (Albany,  1894),  while  the  last-named  collection  covers  the 
period  of  the  royal  province,  and  is  enriched  by  Cumming's  His- 
torical Note  and  his  comments  on  the  various  statutes  and  papers. 
The  celebrated  "Lauderdale  Peerage  Case,"  so  important  for  under- 
standing the  marriage  law  of  New  York  for  the  period  between  1691 
and  1772,  may  be  found  in  the  English  Law  Reports^  X  (London,  1885); 
and  also  abridged  in  Cook,  Reports  of  Ccues  Decided  by  the  English 
Courts,  XXXVII  (Albany,  1887).  In  connection  with  this  case  several 
members  of  the  American  bar  submitted  written  opinions,  and  three 
of  those  published  are  in  the  New  York  State  Library:  see  Fowler,  Let- 
ter and  Opinion  (New  York,  May  11, 1885);   Seward,  Answers  to  the 
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Interrogations  of  Brodie  and  Bona  (New  Tork«  June,  1885);  and  Web- 
ster, Opinion  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  in  the  Colony  of  New  York 
(New  York,  May  26, 1886).  But  far  more  conclusive  than  the  views  of 
the  witnesses  and  expert  advisers  called  at  the  trial  is  the  remarkable 
paper  of  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  found  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Stiles  by 
the  historian  Holmes,  entiUed  <*  A  brief  view  of  the  state  of  religious 
liberty  in  New  York  1773,*'  in  2  Mobs.  Hist  CoH,  I  (Boston,  1838). 

For  the  history  of  bundling,  besides  the  mention  in  Valentine's 
Manual^  should  be  consulted  the  case  of  Seger  v,  Slingerland  in 
Caine's  Reports,  II  (New  York  and  Albany,  1800),  where  the  custom  was 
judicially  considered ;  also  Lamb,  History  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(New  York  and  Chicago,  1877);  and  especially  Stiles,  Bundling  (Albany, 
1871).  Stiles,  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  (Brooklyn,  1867-70), 
gives  an  account  of  the  restrictions  put  on  the  remarriage  of  widows  in 
the  old  Dutch  wills;  and  there  are  some  notices  of  marriage  law  and 
customs  in  Grant,  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady  (New  York,  1800); 
Weise,  History  of  the  City  of  Albany  (Albany,  1884);  Watson,  Annais 
and  Occurrences  of  New  York  City  and  State  (Philadelphia,  1846); 
Vanderbilt,  /Social  History  of  FlaUmsh  (New  York,  1882;  new  edL, 
1880);  Ostrander,  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  and  King's  County 
(Brooklyn,  1894);  Gerard,  The  Old  Stadt  Huys  of  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York,  1875);  Hazard,  Annals  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia, 
1850);  and  especially  Earle's  Colonial  Days  in  Old  New  York  (New 
York,  1896).  In  1786  a  brief  account  of  wedding  customs  in  New  York 
state  was  given  by  Hannah  Thompson,  "Letters,"  in  Pet,  Mag,  of 
Hist  and  Biog.,  XIV  (Philadelphia,  1890);  and  in  1748  the  governor's 
lucrative  monopoly  of  marriage-license  fees  is  described  by  the  Swedish 
botanist  Kalm,  Travels  in  North  America  (Warrington,  1770):  see 
Hart,  Source-Book  of  American  History  (New  York,  1899),  extract  50. 
Cook,  **The  Marriage  Celebration  in  the  Colonies,"  Atlantic^  LXI 
(Boston,  1888),  discusses  the  subject  for  the  middle  provinces ;  and 
for  the  historical  background  Brodhead,  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (New  York,  1853-71);  O'CaUaghan,  History  of  New  Netherland 
{2d  ed..  New  York,  1855);  Friedberg,  E?ieschliessung  (Leipzig,  1865); 
and  his  Oeschichte  der  Civilehe  (Hamburg,  1877),  have  been  of  most 
service. 

For  New  Jersey,  Leaming  and  Spicer,  Qrants,  Concessions,  and 
Original  ConstitutioTU  {2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1881),  is  of  first-rate 
importance.  This  collection  is  supplemented  by  the  documents  in 
New  Jersey  Archives  (Newark,  1880-86);  and  Smith,  History  of  the 
Colony  of  Nova-Caesaria  or  New  Jersey  (Burlington,  1765 ;  reprint, 
1877);  while  the  law  of  1719  may  be  found  in  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  (Woodbridge,  1752) ;  or  in  Allinson,  Acts  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly,  1702-1776  (BurUngton.  1776). 
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The  early  legislation  of  Pennsylvania  is  contained  in  Linn's  con- 
venient Charter  to  WUliam  Penn^  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pa^ 
1682-1700  (Harrisburg,  1879),  which  is  supplemented  by  Nead's  valu- 
able Historical  Notes,  Some  illustrations  of  judicial  and  administra- 
tive proceedings  have  been  gleaned  from  the  Colonial  Becords  of 
Pa.  (Harrisburg,  1838-53);  and  the  marriage  laws  enacted  from  1700 
onward  are  cited  in  Carey  and  Bioren,  Laws  (Philadelphia,  1803);  the 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pcu,  170(^-1810  (Philadelphia,  1810); 
and  Pepper  and  Lewis,  Digest  (Philadelphia,  1896).  For  the  doctrines 
of  the  Friends  one  must  go  to  the  founder.  William  Penn's  Select 
Works  (1  vol.  fbl.,  London,  1771 ;  5  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1782)  are  a  mine 
Of  information  on  every  phase  of  Quaker  teaching ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  William  SewePs  History  of  the  Rise^  Increase^  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  People  called  Quakers  (original  Dutch  ed.,  Amster- 
dam, 1717;  first  English  ed.,  London,  1722),  a  work  whose  scrupulous 
accuracy  has  never  been  impeached.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  false 
charges  brought  against  the  Friends  by  their  orthodox  antagonists  one 
should  read  Thomas  Underbill,  Hell  broke  loose:  or  an  History  of  the 
Quakers  Both  Old  and  New  (London,  1600),  who  has  raked  together 
scandals  of  every  description;  Nathaniel  Smith,  The  Quaker^s  l^fdrit- 
ual  Court  (London,  1668);  and  Gerard  Croeee,  Historia  quakeriana 
(Amsterdam,  1696;  English  ed.,  London,  1696),  the  book  whose  errors 
called  forth  Sewel's  History.  More  recently  Quaker  rites  and  wedding 
customs  have  been  described  by  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia  (last 
ed.,  Philadelphia,  1881);  Hallowell,  Quaker  Invasion  of  Mass.  (Boston, 
1883);  Applegarth,  ''Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,"  J.  H.  U.  5.,  X  (Balti- 
more, 1892);  and  in  a  lively  sketch,  drawn  mainly  from  records  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  by  Earle, ''  Among  Friends,"  in  New  England  Maga- 
Kine^  XIX  (Boston,  1898).  There  is  a  typical  Quaker  marriage  certifi- 
cate of  1692  in  Vol  XIII  of  the  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist  and  Biog.  (Philadel- 
phia,  1889).  A  brief  summary  of  the  matrimonial  laws  of  the  colony 
may  be  found  in  Qordon,  History  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia, 
1829).] 

I.      NEW  YOBK 

Thb  history  of  matrimonial  institutionB  in  the  middle 
colonies  is  on  the  whole  less  attractive  than  in  New  England. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  less  interesting  in  the  sense  of  being  less 
eventful.  The  original  materials  from  which  to  construct  it 
are  less  abnndant.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  Diary  of 
the  inimitable  Sewall  from  which  it  may  be  filled  out  and 
embellished.     It  is  not  quickened  by  the  struggle  to  main- 
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tain  or  to  introdnce  diverse  forms  of  celebration  resting  upon 
opposing  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nuptial  contract. 
There  is  little  answering  to  the  Puritan  thoroughness  in 
regulating  the  conduct  of  domestic  life,  even  among  the 
Quakers.  Hence  the  legislative  and  judicial  records  are 
relatively  meager.  In  New  York,  notably,  between  1684 
and  the  Revolution  the  law-book  is  a  complete  blank.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Pennsylvania,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  proprietary  government,  the  predominance  of  Quaker 
sentiment  enables  the  original  usages  and  the  early  statutes 
regarding  wedlock  to  run  their  even  course  for  generations 
without  essential  change.  Still  the  study  of  marriage  in 
the  middle  section  of  the  English  colonies  is  not  devoid  of 
social  interest.  There,  on  account  of  mixed  population  and 
diverse  religious  sects,  toleration  in  the  main  prevailed.  The 
quaint  records  of  the  Dutch  and  the  homely  ceremonial  of 
the  Friends  may  even  prove  entertaining,  while  in  this  field, 
as  in  every  other,  the  thought  and  experience  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  have  done  much  to  form  and  fix  the  types 
of  law  and  administration  now  prevailing  in  the  United 
States. 

a)  Ixm  and  custom  in  New  Netherland. — Long  before 
the  first  plantations  were  established  on  the  Hudson,  as  already 
seen,  optional  civil  marriage  had  been  sanctioned  in  several 
of  the  Dutch  states,  and  as  early  as  1656  it  was  extended  to 
the  United  Netherlands.  In  Holland  independents  of  both 
old  and  New  England  found  encouragement  and  also  a 
model  in  the  effort  to  realize  similar  ideas  bom  of  their 
common  Protestantism. 

It  is  therefore  strange  at  first  glance  that  a  thorough- 
going civil-marriage  law  should  not  have  been  introduced  in 
New  Netherland  from  the  beginning.  The  laws  of  the 
mother-country,  even  after  1656,  varied  considerably  in 
details  among  the  different  provinces.    In  their  content  they 
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generally  rested  on  the  basis  of  tlie  later  Roman  statntea^ 
From  the  desire  to  check  the  evils  of  clandestine  contracts, 
in  many  instances  rigorons  measures  had  been  adopted. 
Usually  parental  consent,  often  publication  of  banns,  was 
made  essential  to  a  valid  marriage.'  The  laws  of  Guelder- 
land  were  especially  severe;*  and  these  according  to  Fer- 
now,  "naturally  prevailed"  in  New  Netherland;  for  a 
"majority  of  the  early  settlers"  came  from  that  province. 
"In  Guelderland,"  he  declares,  "a  marriage  was  void,  if  the 
express  consent  of  the  father,  or  if  dead  of  the  mother  had 
not  been  obtained  for  the  marriage  of  a  son.  With  regard 
to  daughters  the  law  was  still  more  rigorous ;  even  a  marriage, 
entered  into  by  a  girl  with  parental  consent,  did  not  eman- 
cipate her  from  parental  authority,  if  she  was  still  under 
age  at  her  husband's  death:  she  had  to  place  herself  again 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  father  or  mother.  Neither 
were  parents  obliged  to  give  before  a  Court  of  Justice  any 
reasons  in  case  they  refused  consent  This  law  had  its 
foundation  in  the  Ciodex  Justinianus."^ 

In  all  respects  except  the  celebration  optional  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  marriage  was  sanctioned  in  New  Netherland. 
It  is  doubtless  safe  to  assume  that  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Dutch  colony  banns  and  parental  consent,  probably 
according  to  the  law  of  Guelderland,  were  required;  but 
legally,  so  far  as  the  evidence  at  hand  shows,  the  covenant 
had  to  be  solemnized  by  a  minister  with  religious  rites. 
The  first  legislation  by  the  local  authorities  appears  to  have 
been  enacted  only  ten  years  before  the  first  establishment  of 
fiuglish  rule.    The  occasion  was  the  violation  of  the  "custom 

1 0*CAX«LAOiiAir,  Introduction  to  Namm  of  PononBfor  Whom  Marriaoe  Lieentm 
Were  Imied,  ^  iii. 

sFBZXDBBBa,  EhneKUeituno^  478  ff.,  48S  ff.,  ciTes  the  details,  oitinff  the  Dntoh 
authorities. 

s  ComiMire  the  sammarles  of  Fuedbbbo,  op,  eit,^  487, 488, 481. 

« FBBHOW,  Doe.  ReLtoOoL  HiiL  of  W.  F.,  XIV,  248,  note. 
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of  our  Fatherland''  in  the  publication  of  banns  by  the  mag- 
istrates of  Gravesend,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  them  by  Peter  Btuyvesant:' 

"Worthy  and  dear  friends. 

"I  received  in  due  time  your  letter  of  the  13*^  inst.  sent 
to  me  by  the  Fiscal,  which  has  been  communicated  to  the 
High  Council  We  have  been  very  much  astonished  that 
you  arrogate  to  yourself  the  publication  of  marriage-procla- 
mations within  your  village  without  our  or  the  CounciPs 
knowledge,  in  cases  where  both  parties  live  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  your  village.  As  to  the  allegation  made  by  you, 
that  the  person  is  a  freeman  of  your  village,  he  is  the  same 
in  the  City  of  Amsterdam  and  here  in  this  City  and  for 
this  reason  must  the  marriage-proclamation  be  reported  and 
published  here  as  well  as  there  according  to  the  customs  of 
our  Fatherland.  We  do  not  deny,  that  matrimony  is  ruled 
by  divine  and  by  human  laws,  but  they  who  enter  upon  this 
state  must  do  it  according  to  these  divine  and  himian  laws, 
with  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  their  parents,  tutors  or 
guardians  and  then  notify  thereof  the  Commissary,  appointed 
by  higher  authority,  at  the  place  where  they  reside  or  where 
they  have  previously  been  living  during  the  last  year.  Your 
final  request,  that  we  should  send  you  a  copy  of  the  order 
and  power  of  attorney,  which  his  [evidently  Johannis  van 
Beeck's]  father  has  given  us  concerning  this  son,  is  not  com- 
plied with,  as  we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  do  it,  con- 
sidering yours  being  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  and  subject 
to  us;  besides  the  father  would  be  displeased  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  in  us,  to  communicate  to  others,  what  an 
honest  and  prominent  man  has  written  to  us  in  a  detailed 
letter. 

"Thus  much  in  answer  to  your  open  letter.  This  further 
serves  as  cover  of  the  enclosed  order  and  resolution  made 

iJMd.    The  letter  is  dated  Jan.  20, 1854. 
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by  us  and  the  Council,  which  you  must  promptly  obey,  not 
because  we  wish  to  prevent  the  marriage,  but  that  according 
to  divine  and  human  laws  and  ordinances  they  may  be  put 
in  practice,  proclaimed  and  affixed,  at  the  proper  place  and 
without  infraction  of  anybody^s  rights. 

"Relying  thereupon  we  commend  you  with  cordial  greet- 
ings to  God's  protection  and  remain 

Your  well-aflFected  friend  and  Governor 

P.  Stuyvesant." 

The  ordinance  mentioned  in  the  letter  bears  date  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1654/6,  and  runs  as  follows: 

Since  the  magistrates  at  Gravesend  "have  presumed  and 
undertaken  publickly  to  post  notices  of  marriage"  of  persons 
"domiciled  in  and  about  this  city  of  New  Amsterdamy'*  far 
beyond  their  proper  district;  therefore  the  "Director  Gen- 
eral and  Council  order  and  notify  the  aforesaid  Magistrates 
of  Gravesend  and  all  others  within  this  Province,  to  annul 
such  posting  of  intentions  of  Marriage,  and  on  sight  hereof 
to  withdraw  the  same,  and  in  all  cases  to  proceed  with  and 
confirm  no  such  Marriage,  either  privately  or  publickly, 
before  and  until  such  persons,  according  to  Netherland  style, 
have  entered  and  received  their  bans  and  proclamations  of 
marriage  where  they  are  dwelling  and  have  resided  the 
last  years."  * 

This  important  measure  was  supplemented  by  another 
four  years  later.  The  preamble  recites  that  it  had  become 
common  for  betrothed  persons  to  put  off  marrying  for  a  long 
time  after  the  proclamation  of  their  banns,  "which  is  directly 
in  contravention  of,  and  contrary  to  the  excellent  order  and 
customs  of  our  Fatherland."  Therefore  it  is  ordered  that 
thenceforward  all  persons  must  be  married  within  one  month 

1 0*CALLAaHAN,  Lawt  and  Ordinaneet,  152, 15S.  For  this  ordinance  see  aUo  New 
York  OoUmial  MS3.,  XH,  40;  and  oompare  ibid.,  IV,  456;  V,  197 ;  VIH,  647.  Gonsolt 
Wbbbteb,  Opinion  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  prtmaUing  in  the  OoUmy  of  N,  F.,  1772, 
19, 20  (Lauderdale  Peerage  Case),  who  discusses  these  ordinances. 
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after  publication,  unless  they  can  give  a  good  excuse.'  Light 
is  thrown  on  the  real  motive  for  the  adoption  of  this  act  by 
its  provision  that  no  man  and  woman  are  henceforth  to  live 
together  until  lawfully  married.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom,  in  too  many  instances,  for  betrothed  couples  whose 
banns  had  been  asked  the  first  time  to  begin  living  together 
as  if  already  man  and  wife.  They  looked  upon  themselves 
as  at  least  half  married;  and  we  are  thus  confronted  by  a 
state  of  affairs  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
found  existing  in  New  England  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
governing  pre-contract  Doubtless  couples  through  indif- 
ference, the  refusal  to  fulfil  the  contract  on  the  part  of  an 
unscrupulous  lover,  or  for  other  reasons,  were  now  and  then 
led  to  protract  the  irregular  marital  relation  beyond  the 
completion  of  the  term  prescribed  for  the  publication  of 
banns.  Moreover,  as  in  New  England,  the  custom  of  queest- 
ing  or  bundling  imported  from  the  old  home  may  have 
proved  a  snare  for  the  unwary  feet  of  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  New  Netherland.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  bund- 
ling has  been  assigned  by  New  York  writers  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  singular  provision  referred  to.  ''It  was  one  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  time,^'  says  Valentine,  ''that  upon  an 
agreement  of  marriage,  the  bans  should  be  published  from 
the  pulpit  three  times,  before  the  marriage  could  be  solem- 
nized. Impatient  of  the  delay,  however,  the  youthful  couple 
were  often  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  their  moral  obliga- 
tions towards  each  other,  and  to  waive  the  immediate  fulfill- 
ment of  the  legal  ceremony;  in  the  meantime  ....  the 
indulgence  of  cohabitation,  then  called  'bundling,'  was 
practiced.  It  was  for  a  long  time  winked  at  by  the  com- 
munity, but  its  violence  against  the  tenets  of  propriety  was 
obvious,  and  at  the  time  [1656]  before  spoken  of,  in  which 

1  Bbodhkad,  Hiat.  cf  the  State  of  N,  F.,  1, 639.  For  the  text  of  the  oidlnanoe  of 
Jan.  15, 1658,  see  N.  Y.  Col,  MSS,,  XVI,  40, 129;  also  0'CALi.AaHAN,  op.  cit.,  828,  829; 
and  Law  Beporta^  X  (1885),  729  (Landeidale  Peerage  Case). 
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the  city  anthorities  resolved  to  set  themselves  to  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  this  custom  came  under  their  prohibatory 
decrees."  There  were  ''those  who  still  maintained  its 
advantageous  results,  even  though  the  contract  of  marriage 
were  subsequently  violated.  The  latter  instances,  it  was 
contended,  were  comparatively  few,  and  were  set  off  by  the 
increase  of  population  which  came"  through  this  means. 
Yet  the  reformers  ''triumphed,  and  in  1658  it  was  ordered, 
that  henceforth  the  mere  publication  of  bans  should  not 
justify  cohabitation/ '^  The  custom  of  bundling  was,  how- 
ever, too  tenacious  to  be  stopped  by  a  decree  of  the  legislator. 
For  more  than  a  century  in  New  York  it  continued  to 
flourish,  and  sometimes  to  bear  evil  fruit,  as  is  clearly 
revealed  in  the  case  of  Seger  i;.  Slingerland,  which  was 
decided  in  1804.'  Another  action  shows  that  forty  years 
later  the  practice  existed  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  this  instance  the  plaintiff  admits  that  "the 
custom  in  courtship  which  he  has  denominated  bundling" 
prevails  "very  generally"  in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
the  interested  persons  reside;  and  in  this  suit, as  in  the  New 
York  case,  the  defendant  won  on  appeal  because  of  the 
connivance  of  the  parents  in  the  misconduct  of  their 
daughter.' 

According  to  the  old  Dutch  law,  enforced  in  New  Nether- 
land,  all  persons  desiring  to  form  a  valid  union  were  required 
to  appear  before  the  minister  or  the  court,  as  they  saw  fit,  in 

1  Valbntxns, Manual <tf  the OorporaUoiHt  185S,  487, 486;  </.  aUo Lamb,  HUtomisf 
iheCityqf  N.Y„l,1M. 

a  Caznb,  BeporU,  II,  219, 220.  This  was  a  case  on  appeal  by  the  original  defend- 
ant who  had  been  soed  for  damage  for  debauching  the  plaintilTs  daughter.  Tha 
defendant  won  on  the  ground  of  conniyance  of  the  parents  of  the  girL  **  We  lay  out 
of  Tiew,"  says  the  court,  "  the  custom  which  it  is  agreed  prevails  in  that  part  of  the 
country  for  young  people,  who  are  courting,  to  sleep  together.**  "Nor  is  it  an  excuse 
for  the  parent  to  say  that  promises  of  marriage  had  been  exchanged."  QT.  also 
SnUBS,  Origin  and  HiH.  of  Bundling,  44  ff .,  108-11. 

8  Case  of  Hollis  v.  Wells  (1845),  8  Pa.  Law  Journal  (Philadelphia,  1872),  29-8S. 
Under  head  of  "A  Custom  Must  be  Moral,"  these  two  cases  are  discussed  in  Lawsow 
(J.  D.),  TJm  Law  itf  UBogea  and  CTiMtoms  (St.  Louis,  1881),  58-00. 
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the  place  where  they  had  'Hheir  fixed  domicil  for  the  last 
year  and  day,  and  to  apply  there,  for  three  Sundays  or  mar- 
ket days,  when  publication  of  the  banns  was  to  be  made 
in  the  church  or  the  court-house,  or  other  place  where  the 
court  of  justice  was  held;  and  every  one  who  had  any  im- 
pediment to  propose,  was  obliged  to  state  the  same  in  the 
mean  time,  on  pain  of  being  otherwise  deprived  of  that 

right."' 

The  following  document  of  1665,  contained  in  Fernowls 
collection  relating  to  the  plantations  on  the  Delaware  when 
under  the  Dutch  jurisdiction,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
prescribed  formality  in  applying  for  publication  of  banns: 

'^Appears  Toms  Broen,  as  father  and  guardian  of  his 
daughter,  Jannetje  Tomas  and  consents  to  the  marriage 
between  her  and  Willem  Mauritz  here  present  and  requests 
that  their  legal  bans  might  be  published;  the  names  being, 
of  the  bridegroom  Willem  Mauritz,  bachelor,  from  Walle 
Schier,  about  88  years  old,  of  the  bride  Jannetje  Tomas, 
spinster,  bom  in  New-Netherland,  about  16  years  old.  Wit- 
ness Stuyte  Andries."' 

From  the  same  collection,  two  years  later,  we  learn  that 
''Laurens  Pieters  bachelor  from  Lier  and  Catlyne  Jans  of 
Gottenbnrch  in  Sweden  were  confirmed  in  marriage  after 
proclamation  of  banns  on  the  previous  Sundays.'" 

The  civil  courts  in  New  Netherland  possessed  full 
jurisdiction  in  all  suits  or  matrimonial  causes,  including 
cases  of  separation  and  divorce/  For  an  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  the  lower  and  higher  courts,  the  procedure  in 

lO'CALitAQHAK,  Nomct  of  Penom  for  Whom  Marriage  Licen§e9  Werelatutd, 
p.iiL 

^Addressed  to  the  Tioe-direotor  and  his  oonneil :  Fbbnow,  Doe.  BeL  to  Col,  ffitt 
ofN.  F.,  Xn,  137  (Deo.  29,  1655).  For  a  similar  application  see  ibid.,  XII,  153,  154. 
For  farther  record  of  entry  of  banna  before  the  "mayor  of  New  York**  (1870-71)  see 
BecordM  of  New  Amtterdam,  VI,  282, 884. 

•Deo.  24, 1667:  Fbbnow,  loe.  cU„  156. 

4  For  a  diaciuaion  of  the  dlToroe  Jnriadiction  of  the  Dateh  oonrts  see  chap,  xr, 
below. 
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snch  cases,  and  the  details  of  the  law,  the  often-mentioned 
case  of  Johannis  van  Beeck  and  Maria  Verleth  is  instmctiye. 
The  facts  in  this  case  appear  to  have  been  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  ordinance  of  1664/5  and  the  letter  of  Stnyyesant 
already  submitted.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it 
involves  the  double  question  of  irregular  banns  and  unlaw- 
ful celebration,  as  shown  by  the  final  decree.  On  January 
26, 1664,  takes  place  the  first  step  in  the  proceeding&  Cor- 
nelis  van  Tienhoven,  the  schout,  lodges  formal  complaint 
before  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  of  New  Amsterdam 
against  the  court  of  Gravesend  for  illegally  ''granting  and 
confirming  the  Banns  of  Matrimony  betwixt  Johan  van 
Beeck  and  Maria  Verleth,  who  both  have  their  domicil  in 
and  about  this  city  of  New  Amsterdam;''  suggesting  that 
such  conduct  tends  to  the  infringement  of  the  good  policy 
of  the  fatherland,  as  also  the  privileges  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  city,  and  to  prepare  a  way  for  sons  and  daughters  to  go 
secretly  and  get  married.  In  reply,  says  the  record,  the 
"Burgomasters,  and  Schepens  ....  do  hereby  refer  the 
foregoing  complaint  and  proposition  made  by  Comelis  van 
Tienhoven,  in  quality  as  Schout,  to  their  High  Mightinesses 
the  Director-General  and  Councillors  of  New  Fetherland."^ 
But  this  did  not  end  the  matter.'  On  February  10,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  higher  court,  van  Beeck  petitioned  the 
burgomasters  and  schepens  "that  his  bans  with  Maria  Var- 

1  VaIiEHTZHB,  MamKU  <tf  the  OorporaHon,  1846-46, 868;  Beeordaqf  New  Amtiein' 
dam^  1, 156. 

>  Wliile  these  prooeedioss  were  in  progress,  another  appeal,  growing  oat  of  the 
ease,  came  from  the  sohout,  burgomasters,  and  sohepens,  in  the  city  haU,  special 
session  of  Feb.  8, 1666.  Case  of  **  Maria  Verleth,  pltf .  ▼.  Joost  Tan  Beeck,  deft.*'  The 
defendant  maintains,  as  the  marriage  between  Johannis  van  Beeck  and  Maria  Ver> 
leth  is  not  yet  declared  legal,  that  certain  "letters  are  not  her's,  until  the  marriage 
be  legalised.*'  But  should  the  marriage  be  declared  lawful  by  the  court,  supreme 
council,  and  consistory,  he  consents  that  she  shall  ha^e  them.  He  only  wants  his 
right.  The  court  lets  Maria  hare  the  letters  provisionally,  because  it  has  never  been 
informed  that  the  marriage  has  been  declared  iUegal,  and  it  has  already  announced 
that  it  must  respect  the  proclamation  of  the  church  and  the  "  marriage  tie  of  said 
Young  people.'*— Becorda  o/  New  Ameterdam^  U,  96. 
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leth  may  be  entered  and  be  properly  proclaimed  here''  in 
New  Amsterdam.  Whereupon  the  court  ''engage  to  do 
same  because  it  is  usual  and  custom  of  Fathld  to  have  publcts 
where  domicil  is  and  married  where  he  pleases.''  ^  After  a 
little  delay,  the  court  keeps  its  promise.  On  February  19 
the  burgomasters  and  schepens  solemnly  examined  the  peti- 
tion, noting  (1)  who  instituted  marriage  and  the  apostles' 
teaching;  (2)  the  proper  ages  and  the  attained  ages  of  both 
parties;  (8)  consent  of  parents  on  the  girl's  side;  (4)  dis- 
tance between  this  and  fatherland;  (5)  that  ''matters  by 
long  delay  might  come  to  be  disclosed  ....  which  would 
bring  disgrace  on  both  families;"  therefore  that  "proper 
ecclesiastical  proclamations  ....  ought  to  be  made  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  and  followed  afterwards  by  their  mar- 
riaga"'  This  resolution  seems  a  trifle  indiscreet,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  original  case  had  been  referred  to  their 
High  Mightinesses.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  a  com- 
munication signed  by  Stuyvesant  himself  should  express 
surprise  that  van  Beeck  should  have  affixed  by  a  poster 
"that  his  marriage,  contracted  not  only  without  his  father's 
knowledge,  but  contrary  to  his  express  prohibition  to  marry 
abroad  has  been  declared  lawful  and  proper  by  Besolution  of 
the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  .  .  .  .;  of  which  Besolution 
the  Director  General  and  Council  are  ignorant;"  at  the 
same  time  requesting  an  "authentic  copy"  of  the  resolution, 
with  "written  reasons"  for  failing  to  submit  the  same  for 
approbation  of  the  higher  court.'  This  was  on  March  2, 
1654.  Apparently,  after  republication  of  the  banns,  van 
Beeck  had  had  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  outside  of 
the  Dutch  jurisdiction,  probably  because  of  the  doubtful 

iJMcIm  1, 150,160. 

s  iMd.,  164, 165.  Barlier  on  the  same  day,  the  record  says,  van  Beeck  prays  *^  that 
disposal  be  made  of  petition  and  remonstrance; "  but  no  action  was  taken  because 
the  bench  was  not  complete :  ibid.t  163, 16i. 

s  Becorda  <tf  New  Anuterdamt  1, 178, 174, 
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legality  of  the  course  taken  by  the  officials  of  New  Amster- 
dam. The  records  are  silent  as  to  the  farther  proceedings 
in  the  case,  except  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing decree  of  the  higher  court,  rendered  not  earlier,  appar- 
ently, than  1666,  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  how  the 
original  complaint  against  the  magistrates  of  Gravesend  was 
disposed  of: 

*' Whereas,  the  Director-General  and  Council  of  New 
Netherland  have  heard  the  charge  of  the  Fiscal  against 
Johannis  van  Beeoq^  a  free  merchant  and  inhabitant  of  this 
City  of  New  Amsterdam,  defendant,  who  has  been  duly  sum- 
moned by  the  Court  Messenger  Elslandt  in  the  name  of 
the  Fiscal  on  three  Court  days  and  who  has  had  himself 
married  by  an  unauthorized  countryman,  named  Ooodman 
Crabj  living  at  Oreenwich,  against  the  laudable  laws  and 
customs  of  the  United  Netherlands  and,  as  the  Fiscal  fur- 
ther states  and  proves  in  his  charge,  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  command  of  his  lawful  guardian,'  the  Hon^®  Director- 
General,  also  without  previously  publishing  the  bans  and 
who  has  so  far  failed  to  make  his  appearance, 

*'And  whereas  the  Fiscal  demands  by  his  motion,  exhib- 
ited on  the  1st  of  September,  1654,  that  the  said  van  Beecq 
be  condemned  in  contumacy, 

"Therefore,  after  proper  invocation  of  the  Lord,  the 
Director-General  and  Council  of  New  Netherland,  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  their  Noble  High:  Might:  the  Lorda- 
States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  the  Noble 
Lords-Directors  of  the  Privileged  West  Lidia  Company  ad- 
ministering justice  at  the  requisition  of  the  Fiscal,  declare, 
that  the  FiscaFs  charges  are  true  and  founded  in  law  and 
therefore  the  marriage  of  Johannis  van  Beecq  and  Maria 
Verleth,  solemnized  at  Chreenwich  and  confirmed  by  an  un- 
authorized person  contrary  to  the  laudable  laws  and  customs 

1  See  the  referenoe  to  power  of  attorney  in  StnTreaant's  letter,  p.  209,  above. 
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of  Netherland  and  without  previous  publication  of  the  bans, 
is  hereby  declared  ....  unlawful  and  the  said  Jan  van 
Beecq  and  Maria  Verleth  are  commanded  to  live  separate 
under  penalty  of  being  punieihed  according  to  law  for  living 
in  concubinage."' 

From  the  evidence  already  presented  it  is  perhaps  not 
rash  to  infer  that  marriage  by  mere  private  consent,  in  words 
of  the  present  tense,  was  not  valid  in  New  Netherland. 
Publication  of  banns  and  celebration  before  an  authorized 
person  were  essential.  The  principle,  therefore,  of  the 
English  common-law  marriage  did  not  obtain.  It  had  been 
superseded  by  statute.  These  records  afford  other  evidence 
to  sustain  this  conclusion.  Thus  in  February,  1662,  Wil- 
liam Beeckman,  of  *'FortAltena  on  the  South-River,"  writes 
to  Stuyvesant  and  the  council,  complaining  that  one  Laers, 
a  Finnish  priest,  who  was  granted  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
two  months  before,  has  '^ married  himself  again  last  Sunday" 
— an  act  ''which  in  my  opinion  (under  currection)  he  has 
no  right  to  do.  I  expect  your  Honors'  orders,  how  to  con- 
duct myself  in  regard  to  it."'  As  a  result  the  marriage  was 
declared  to  be  ''null,  void,  illegal;"  seemingly  on  the 
ground  that  self -marriage  was  not  tolerated  by  the  usages 
of  the  Reformed  church.  Clearly  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  by  a  person  legally 
competent  was  necessary  to  a  valid  contract  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  decree  was  unjust  because  of  unfair  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts  by  Beeckman,  who  is  accused  of  being 
a  tyrant.  In  a  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  remonstrating  against  his 
treatment,  Laers  says:  "I  cannot  discover  anything  illegal 
in  it  [his  conduct].  I  acted  just  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
had  done  before  in  respect  to  others;  exactly  as  others  do 
who  are  not  prosecuted  for  it,  and  I  can  conscientiously 

1  Fnurow,  Doc.  Ba.  to  C6L  HUt,  itfN.  F.,  XIV,  291. 

s/Md.,  Xn,  3S9, 890.  The  case  is  alao  disoossed  by  Obrabd,  The  Old  Stadt  Huy9 
<4  J^cic  Amiterdam^  800, 881. 
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assure  you  that  it  was  done  without  any  evil  intentiona 
Had  I  known  that  my  marrying  myself  in  this  manner  should 
have  been  so  unfavorably  interpreted,  I  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  usage  of  the  Beformed  Church.  But  I  did 
not  know  it.  Wherefore  I  pray  once  more  the  honorable 
general  that  he  will  vouchsafe  me  his  aid.^^ ' 

Another  case,  or  rather  pair  of  cases,  occurring  during 
the  restoration  of  Dutch  rule  in  1674,  seems  conclusive  as 
to  the  severity  of  the  law.  On  the  fifth  of  February  of  that 
year,  as  the  fiscal  alleges,  Jacob  Fabricius,  a  Lutheran 
preacher,  had  ''contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  government 
married  Balph  Doxy  and  Mary  van  Harris  ....  without 
having  any  lawful  authority  thereto  and  without  publication 
of  bans."  For  this  offense  it  is  suggested  in  the  complaint 
that  the  culprit  be  severely  whipped  and  "forever  banished 
this  government  cum  expensis.^^  After  hearing  the  fiscal's 
charge,  the  confession  of  Fabricius,  and  a  "report"  of  the 
latter's  previous  bad  behavior,  the  court  decides  not  to 
''proceed  against  him  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  con- 
sidering his  age  and  late  position,  but  they  condemn  him 
and  declare  him  incapable  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
minister  and  what  is  connected  with  them  within  this 
province  for  the  time  of  one  year.  After  this  time  has 
elapsed  Deft,  shall  be  held  to  ask  for  a  special  'consent' 
before  he  shall  be  re-admitted  to  the  performance  of  the  said 
functions.'" 

1  Obxabd,  op.  cft't,  981,  who  says  Laers  was  not  lagally  bound  to  conform  to  the 
nsage  of  the  Beformed  church.  See  also  the  docnmenta  in  this  case  in  OXJaIi- 
LAOBAN,  op.  cU,^  XII,  968, 9S9, 969^  906,  967. 

>  Fbbvow,  op,  cit,^  Xn,  512:  case  of  the  Fiscal  v.  Jacob  Fabrioins,  March  1, 1674, 
before  Goyemor^eneral  Colye  and  the  council.  A  version  of  the  case  is  also  given 
bj  0*Cai.i<aohan,  op.  cit.^  n,  698,  who  translates  "  license  **  where  Femow  uses 
"  consent "  in  the  last  sentence. 

It  is  ffreatly  to  be  feared  that  Brother  Fabricius  was  a  rather  uncomfortable 
inhabitant;  for  at  the  same  session  of  the  court  the  fiscal  charges  that  he  did  "  beat 
and  use  force  and  Tiolence  against  Marretie  Jurians,  in  her  own  house,**  for  which  it 
is  thought  he  ought  to  be  "  condemned  in  a  fine  of  flye  Beayers  with  costs.**  The 
defendant  admits  the  charge;  "  but  says  that  the  above  named  Marretie  Jurians  did 
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The  case  against  Ralph  Doxy  is  complicated  by  addi- 
tional charges.  The  fiscal  makes  no  direct  reference  to  the 
nnaathorized  celebration  or  to  the  failure  to  publish  the 
banns,  though  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  we  perceive 
that  these  offenses  were  considered;  but  accuses  him  of 
entering  '4n  an  unlawful  manner,  into  the  married  state 
with  Mary  van  Harris,  making  use  for  that  purpose,  of  a 
forged  certificate,''  further  alleging  that  he  ''hath  still  a 
wife  alive  who  resides  in  New  England;"  for  which  delin- 
quencies he  ought  to  be  severely  whipped  and  "banished 
the  country  forever,  with  costs."  In  his  reply.  Doxy  ''denies 
ever  having  been  married  to  a  woman  before,"  but  confesses 
"his  guilt  as  regards  the  forged  certificate,"  saying  "that 
through  love  for  Mary  Harris  he  had  allowed  it  to  be 
executed  by  a  certain  Englishman,  now  gone  to  the  Barba- 
does,  and  therefore  prays  forgiveness."  The  court  declared 
the  marriage  unlawful  on  the  two  counts  for  which  Fabricius 
was  suspended;  but  "finding  the  charge  against  him  of 
having  a  second  (stc)  wife  in  New  England  unfounded,  he  is 
therefore  permitted  to  confirm  himself  in  wedlock  with  the 
abovenamed  Mary,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment." For  the  forged  certificate  "he  is  pardoned  for  this 
time  on  his  promise  of  improvement,  and  request  for  forgive- 
ness."* 

With  the  exception  of  the  restriction  put  upon  bundling, 
if  that  were  indeed  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  1658,  the  Dutch 

proToke  him  with  harsh  lan^oage."  Their  honors,  however,  deemed  it  Just  to  assess 
him  "  two  Bearers  with  costs  " :  0*CAi<LAaHAN,  loc.  cit.,  69S.  Later  Fabricius  was 
accused  of  riotous  conduct  at  Newcastle  on  Jnne  4, 1674,  but  he  denied  the  charge 
and  offered  to  bring  witnesses:  Fbbnow,  op.  cit.t  XII,  521.  Possibly  religions 
bickerings  had  something  to  do  with  his  troubles.  At  any  rate  on  June  1, 1675,  the 
Lutherans  on  the  Delaware  petitioned  that  he  be  confirmed  as  i>astor:  ibid,,  529. 
On  April  18,  following  his  suspension  for  marrying  Dozy,  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
ask  that  the  sentence  be  mitigated,  so  that  '*  he  might  be  at  least  allowed  to  baptise, 
if  he  may  not  preach  and  act  as  minister;**  but  the  court  declined  his  request: 
<6M.,512. 

1  0*Callaghak,  op,  cit,  n,  eu,  092.  On  these  two  cases  see  FOwlbb,  Letter  and 
Opinion,  60  ff.  (Lauderdale  Peerage  Case). 
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law-makers  do  not  seem  to  have  busied  themselves  with  the 
regulation  of  courtship.  Sexual  transgressions  were  severely 
dealt  with,  although  not  with  the  same  rigor  as  in  New 
England  or  even  in  early  Virginia.  Neither  the  death 
penalty  nor  the  scarlet  letter  appears.  Fornicators,  if  single, 
were  required  to  contract  marriage  or  pay  a  heavy  fine.' 
Adulterers  fared  worse.  Some  illustrations  from  the  judicial 
records  in  such  cases  have  been  gleaned  by  Cowley  from 
the  Colonial  Manuscripts.  Among  these  are  the  sentence 
to  whipping  and  banishment  of  Ytie  [Yutie]  Jansen,  "for 
living  in  adultery  with  Jan  Parcel,  and  also  the  sentence  of 
Laurens  Duyts,  who,  for  selling  his  wife,  Yutie  Jansen,  and 
forcing  her  to  live  in  adultery  with  another  man,  and  for  living 
also  himself  in  adultery,  was  'to  have  a  rope  tied  around  his 
neck,  and  to  be  severely  flogged;  to  have  his  right  ear  cut 
off,  and  to  be  banished  for  fifty  years.'  John  Parcel,  for 
living  in  adultery  with  this  Yutie  Jansen,  whom  he  had  thus 
bought  from  her  own  husband,  was  Ho  be  placed  at  the 
whipping-post,  with  two  rods  in  his  arm,'  to  be  banished 
twenty  years  and  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  guilders  [forty 
dollars],  with  costs.  The  fourth  party,  Geesje  Jansen,  for 
living  in  adultery  with  Laurens  Duyts,  was  'to  be  conducted 
to  the  whipping-post,  and  fastened  thereto,  the  upper  part 
of  her  body  being  stripped  naked,  and  two  rods  placed  in 
her  hand;  to  be  afterwards  conducted,  in  that  wise,  outside 
the  city  gates,  and  banished  the  province  for  the  term  of 
thirty  years,  with  costs.'  Moreover,  Iva  Dircksen,  for 
adultery,  was  'to  be  conducted  to  the  place  where  justice  is 
administered,  and  there  to  witness  the  punishments  inflicted 
this  day,  and  then  to  be  banished  for  the  term  of  fifty 
years.'"" 

1  O^CAiiiiAGHAN,  Lam  and  Ordinancet^  496. 

>  Cowi«aT,  Our  Ditwree  CourU^  88, 84 ;  oitinff  New  York  Ooloniai  JIBS.,  lS9(hi894: 
DQtch :  Part  I,  Vol.  VIH,  1048, 1061, 1653, 1065, 1067. 
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Breach  of  promise  suits  are  not  infrequent.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  faithless  swain  who  is  prosecuted  for  his  broken 
troth;  as  in  1669,  when  Elizabeth  Stedwill  called  Jan 
Hendrix  van  Gunst  to  account;*  or  when  Maria  Besems  seeks 
pecuniary  satisfaction  for  the  like  offense  of  Boudewyn  van 
Nieuwland.'  Sometimes  it  is  the  maid  who  asserts  the 
woman's  privilege,  if  not  her  legal  right,  to  change  her  mind ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Pieter  Koch  v.  Annetie  Comelissen  van 
Vorst,  which  took  place  in  New  Amsterdam,  1653-64,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example.  On  February  24  the  defendant's 
stepfather  delivers  her  ''papers"  to  the  burgomasters  and 
schepens,  who  order  that  each  party  shall  have  a  copy  of  the 
other's  papers,  and  that  the  defendant  shall  appear  in  per- 
son. Then  the  case  drags  along  for  nearly  a  year,  over  no 
less  than  eight  sessions  of  the  court,  before  the  pleadings 
and  other  preliminaries  are  finished.  At  last,  on  February 
19,  1654,  the  papers  are  sent  by  the  lower  court  to  the 
director-general  and  council  for  advice.  Apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  the  documents  are  then  submitted  to 
a  special  committee  of  three  men,  who  hand  in  their  report 
on  the  18th  of  the  following  May.  Upon  this  report  the 
decision  of  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  was  based,  though 
they  resolved  to  keep  the  judgment  in  "abeyance"  until 
"requested"  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  From  the  records 
it  appears  that  there  was  an  oral  promise  of  marriage;  that 
the  plaintiff  had  given  presents  to  his  betrothed;  and  that 
she,  because  of  his  "  misbehaviour,"  was  not  disposed  to  keep 
her  engagement.  The  court,  however,  decided  that  a  promise 
once  given  should  remain  in  force.  Neither  person  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  and  the  approbation  of  the  court 
should  marry.      The  defendant  was  allowed  to  keep   her 

1  Becorda  itfNew  AmMterdam,  VI,  208. 

>Obsabd,  The  Old  Stadt  Hvyt,  27.    Qf,  tMd.,  2S,  27,  where  oases  of  breach  of 
promiaeare  menUoned  in  1642, 1644, 1658,  and  1666. 
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presents  until  marriage  or  until,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
magistracy,  the  betrothed  should  set  each  other  free.  Costs 
were  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  parties.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  among  a  people  so  thrifty  and 
sensible  as  the  pioneers  of  New  Netherland  the  remarriage 
of  a  widow  or  a  widower  should  be  accompanied,  or  antici- 
pated, by  prudential  measures,  designed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  children  of  the  first  union.  For  this  reason 
the  wills  and  marriage  contracts,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  preserved,  are  of  peculiar  interest.  According  to  Stiles, 
a  well-known  investigator  of  deeds  and  wills  in  Williams- 
burgh'  makes  the  remark  ''that  the  old  Dutch  wills  seem  not 
to  trust  the  widow  in  a  second  marriage.  The  restraints 
placed  upon  remarriages,  by  wills,  were  generally  in  favor  of 
the  children  of  the  first  marriage;  and  the  widows  thus 
restricted  generally  signed  consents  to  accept  the  bequests 
in  lieu  of  dower,  for  the  good  reason  that  propriety  did  not 
allow  them  to  refuse  so  soon  after  the  death  of  their  first 
husband,  and  because  the  devises  and  bequests  in  Ueu  of 
dower  vested  an  estate  for  life,  or  three  thirds  of  the  estate 
subject  to  a  contingency  in  their  own  control,  instead  of  one 
third  absolutely.  The  will  of  Cornelius  van  Catts  of  Bush- 
wick,  dated  in  1726,  and  expressed  in  a  sort  of  half  Dutch 
dialect,  devises  to  his  wife  Annetjie,  his  whole  estate  .... 

1  Becomdc  of  Neie  Amtterdam^  1, 64;  see  ibid,,  107,  199, 200.  It  may  perhaps  bo 
inferred  that  the  oonpleconclnded  to  release  each  other;  for  only  seyen  years  after 
the  trial  (May  24,  1081)  "Annetje  Dircks,  widow  of  Pieter  Kooh,"  is  mentioned; 
ibid,,  m,  810;  and  similar  phrase  is  twice  repeated :  ibid,,  408;  IV,  S4. 

There  are  other  eases.  "In  1654  Qreetje  Waemans  prodnoed  a  marriage  rin^ 
and  two  letters,  promissory  of  marriage,  and  requested  that  on  that  evidence  Daniel 
de  Silla  bo  ^condemned  to  legally  marry  her.*  He  vainly  pleaded  his  nnfortnnate 
habit  of  some  days  drinking  too  moch,  and  that  on  those  days  he  did  much  which 
he  regretted ;  among  other  things  his  bacchanalian  love-making  of  Oreetje.  Frangois 
Soleil,  the  New  Amsterdam  gunsmith,  another  recreant  lover,  swore  he  would  rather 
go  away  and  live  with  the  Indians  (a  terrible  threat)  than  marry  the  fair  Rose 
whom  he  had  left  to  droop  neglected— and  unmarried."— Easlb,  Colonial  Day  in 
Old  New  York,  51;  and  for  mention  of  other  cases,  in  connection  with  Dutch  wed- 
ding gifts,  see  ibid,,  52,  53. 

s  J.  M.  Stsabnb. 
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while  she  remains  his  widow — both  real  and  personal.  'But 
if  she  happen  to  marry,  then  I  geff  her  nothing  of  my  estate, 
neither  real  nor  personal  I  gefiE  to  my  well-beloved  son, 
Cornelius,  the  best  horse  that  I  have,  or  else  ^7,  10s.,  for 
his  good  as  my  eldest  son.  And  then  my  two  children, 
Cornelius  Catts  and  David  Catts,  all  heef  [half]  of  my  whole 
effects,  land  and  movables,  that  is  to  say,  Cornelius  Catts 
heef  of  all,  and  David  Catts  heef  of  all.  But  my  wife  can 
be  master  of  all  for  bringing  up  to  good  learning  my  two 
children.  ....  But  if  she  comes  to  marry  again,  then  her 
husband  ceax  take  her  away  from  the  farm,  and  all  will  be 
left  for  the  children,  Cornelius  Catts  and  David  Catts,  heef 
and  heef.'"* 

It  was  not,  however,  the  first  husband  alone  who  took 
such  precautions.  After  betrothal  careful  marriage  con- 
tracts were  often  drawn  up  when  either  a  widow  or  a 
widower  was  about  to  re-enter  wedded  life.  The  following 
is  a  sample  of  these  stipulations,  dated  July  27,  1656: 

* 'Appears  Geertruyt  Jacops,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Boeloff  de  Haes,  now  betrothed  to  Jacob  Crabbe  and  de- 
clares her  intention  of  proving  and  assigning  their  father's 
inheritance  to  the  children,  left  by  him,  Mr.  de  Haes,  and 

1  Stzlbs,  Bittorv  itf  Brooklyn,  1, 2S3, 284. 

The  author  adds :  "  So  also  in  the  wiU  of  John  Borrows,  of  Newton,  Jnly  7, 167B, 
he  deTises  to  his  son  John  his  then  dwelling^honse,  farm,  orchard,  ont-honses,  and 
lands,  etc.  *  Bnt  not  to  dispossess  my  beloTed  wife  dnrincr  the  time  of  her  widow- 
hood. Bat  if  she  marry,  then  her  hnsband  most  provide  for  her  as  I  hare  done.*  So 
also  the  wiU  of  Thomas  Skillman,  of  Newton,  in  1790."-I&id.,  2S3, 234. 

"  Often  Joint-wills  were  made  by  husband  and  wife,  each  with  equal  rights,  if 
sorriTor.  This  was  peenliarly  a  Dutch  fashion.  In  Fordham,  in  1070  and  187S,  Claude 
de  Maistre  and  his  wife  Hester  du  Bois,  Pierre  Cresson  and  his  wife  Bachel  Cloos, 
Oabriel  Carboosie  and  Brieta  Walferts,  all  made  Joint-wills.  The  last-named  hus- 
band in  his  half  of  the  will  enjoined  loss  of  property  if  Brieta  married  again.  Per- 
haps he  thought  there  had  been  enough  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  already  in 
that  family,  for  Brieta  had  had  three  husbands,— a  Dane,  a  Frieslander,  and  a  Ger^ 
man,— and  his  first  wife  had  had  four,  and  he— well,  sereral  I  guess ;  and  there  were 
a  number  of  children;  and  you  couldn't  expect  any  poor  Dutchman  to  find  it  easy  to 
malce  a  will  in  all  that  confusion.  In  Albany  may  be  found  several  Joint-wills,  among 
them  two  dated  1063  and  1070;  others  in  the  Schuyler  family."— Sablb,  Ooloni€UD<tif§ 
in  Old  ^eioForfc,  54, 55. 
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bom  in  wedlock  by  her,  Geertrnyt  Jacops,  to  wit  Johannee 
de  Haes,  old  about  10  years,  Marrietje  de  Haes,  old  about 
9  years,  and  Annitje,  old  about  three  years,  and  assigns 
herewith  to  each  of  the  aforesaid  children  the  sum  of  6 
carolus  guilders,  declaring  at  the  same  time  upon  her  con- 
science, in  place  of  an  oath  that  she,  affiant,  hereby  satisfies 
the  aforesaid  children  out  of  their  father's  inheritance  and 
this  declaration  is  made  in  presence  and  with  the  consent  of 
her  affianced  husband  Jacobus  Crabbe,  and  she  G^ertruyt 
Jacops,  has  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed  .  •  .  . 
as  guardians  of  the  aforesaid  children  the  Worthy  OlofiF 
Stevensen  and  Hendrick  Eip,  both  burghers  and  inhabitants 
of  the  Manhattans.''* 

b)  Law  and  custom  under  the  Duke  of  York, — In  1664 
New  Netherland  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  patent  from  Charles  IL  directed  him  to  establish 
authority  "not  contrary  to  but  as  neare  as  conveniently  may 

1  Before  the  Tioe-director  on  the  Delaware:  Fbbvow,  Doc,  Bel.  to  06L  Bui.  qf 
^.  F.,Xn,149,150. 

Here  Is  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  contraot  in  whioh  one  party  is  a  widower: 
**  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Amen,  be  it  known  by  the  contents  of  this  present 
instniment,  that  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  the  eig^hteenth  day  of 
May,  appeared  before  me,  Johannes  La  Monta^rne  in  the  seryioe  of,  etc,  Meyndert 
Frederickse  [Smith],  widower  of  the  late  Cataryna  Bnrger,  who  declares  in  the 
presence  of  the  aforesaid  witnesses,  that  for  God's  honor  he  has  contracted  a  fatore 
marriage  with  Pietertien  Tennise,  spinster  (Jonge  dochter),  and  before  the  oonsom- 
mation  of  the  same,  he,  the  subscriber,  assents  to  the  following  conditions,  firstly, 
that  the  aforesaid  betrothed  persons,  for  the  maintenance  of  said  marriage,  wUl 
collect  and  bring  together,  all  such  existing  estates  and  effects  of  whateyer  nature; 
in  whateyer  place,  and  with  whaterer  persons,  the  same  may  be  lying  or  deposited, 
nothing  excepted,  which  each  now  has  and  posesses,  to  be  by  them  posseeed  in 
common,  according  to  the  law  of  our  Fatherland,  except  that  out  of  the  bridegroom's 
estate,  to-wit,  from  the  estate  left  by  Caterina  Bnrger  deceased,  be  reserred  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  guilders  payable  in  beavers,  for  the  children  left  by  her ;  to  wit 
Frederick  Meyndersen  aged  six  years,  and  Borgert  Meyndersen  aged  three  years, 
being  their  maternal  (matrimonial)  inheritance;  moreover  said  married  persons 
shall  be  holden  to  bring  np  said  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  teach  them  to 
read  and  write  in  the  schools,  to  maintain  them  in  food  and  clothing  till  their 
majority  or  married  state,  without  diminishing  their  maternal  estate,  whioh  the 
subscriber  promises  without  craft  or  guile,  and  for  the  same  binding  his  person  and 
estate,  real  and  personal,  present  and  future,  nothing  excepted,  subject  to  all  laws 
and  judges.*'  In  the  presence  of  the  children's  guardians  and  the  "  orphan  master." 
'-HxjvsKLiJ'B  CoUections  on  the  Hi$t,  qf  ^I&any,  IV^,  821.  For  similar  eontraets  seo 
ibid.,  m  (Sept.  28, 1062),  845. 
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bee  agreeable  to,  the  Lawes  Statutes  and  Government  of 
this  oar  Bealme  of  England.''^  After  studying  the  New 
England  laws,  especially  those  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, Colonel  Richard  Nicholls,  the  duke's  deputy  gover- 
nor, promulgated  a  code  which  was  in  force  on  Long  Island, 
or  Yorkshire,  from  March  1,  1665.'  On  August  6,  1674, 
GK)vemor  Androe  ordered  the  duke's  laws  to  be  enforced 
throughout  "New  York"  except  '^such  as  shall  have  appar- 
ent inconveniences  in  them,'"  and  in  1676  they  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Delaware  region,  "except  the  constables' 
courts,  county  rates,  and  some  other  things  peculiar  to  Long 
Island."*  It  follows  that  for  a  short  time  after  the  con- 
quest, in  the  province  and  on  the  Delaware,  the  Dutch  laws 
were  still  observed;  and,  of  course,  the  old  usages  and 
customs  long  survived. 

By  the  duke's  code  optional  civil  marriage  was  established 
in  New  York.  "Whereas,"  declares  the  preamble,  "by  the 
Law  of  England  no  Marriage  is  Lawfully  Consummated 
without  a  Minister  whose  office  it  is  to  join  the  parties  in 
Matrimony  after  the  Banes  thrice  published  in  the  Church 
or  a  Lycence  first  had  and  obtained  from  some  person  there- 
unto Authorized,  All  which  formality  cannot  be  duly  prac- 
ticed in  these  parts.  Yet  to  the  end  that  a  decent  rule 
therein  may  be  preserved  It  is  Ordained  that  from  hence- 
forth the  names  and  surnames  of  each  Party  who  sue  for 

1  See  the  charter  in  New  York  CoUmiai  Lavw,  1, 1-6;  and  compare  Cook,  '*  The 
Mar.  CeL  in  the  Colonies,**  AiUmtie,  LXI,  800  ff. 

9BBODHSAD,  Hift.  €^  N.  7.,  H,  18, 6S,  08, 67 ;  CMonidl  Law  of  N.  Y„l,idi,lQO, 
101.  The  code  of  the  Dnke  of  York  has  been  thrice  published :  in  CoUecUonM  <tf  N,  7. 
HiML  8oc.,  I,  S0&-97,  for  the  year  1800  (New  York,  18U) ;  in  the  recent  Ooianiai  Law  of 
iVeto  7orfc  (Albany,  1804),  1, 6-100,  where  a  critical  note  on  the  original  copies  may  be 
fcmnd;  and  as  the  Duke  of  YotMb  Book  of  Xatot,  a  part  of  IiInn*s  Charter  and 
Lawt  of  Penmyloania  (Harrisborg,  1879),  the  edition  here  cited  by  preference. 

>0*Callaohan,  Doc.  Bel,  to  Cot  Hist  of  N.  7.,  ni,2a6,227;  i^.  7.  CM.  Law,  I, 
zii,  ziT,  107  (Andros*s  order).  Cf.  Donoaii*8  report  in  0*Cai.i«aohan,  op.  ctt.,  111,890 
(1806) ;  also  see  Hxldkrh,  HUt,  of  U,  a,  II,  44  ff.,  76  ff. ;  Lodob,  Short  Hiet,,  287-00; 
Bbodhbad,  Hiet,  of  N,  7.,  n,  273;  Howakd,  Local  Conet,  J7itl.,  1, 106,  notes. 

4  Hazabd,  AnnaU  of  Fa,,  427 ;  JS,Y,  Col,  Law,  I,  zli. 
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Marriage  shall  be  Pnbliquely  read  in  their  Parish  Church  or 
place  of  usnall  Meeting,  where  they  both  then  Inhabit,  three 
severall  Lords  days  successively."  An  optional  procedure  by 
license  or  by  ecclesiastical  banns  was  thus  introduced;  but 
in  one  respect  the  liberality  of  the  Dutch  law  was  not  imi- 
tated. Unqualified  permission  to  publish  intentions  of 
marriage  by  civil  notice,  instead  of  banns  in  church,  was 
not  granted.  Yet,  in  effect,  such  discretion  is  often  allowed; 
for  ''where  no  Church  or  Meeting  place  shall  happen  to 
bee,"  fourteen  days  written  notice  on  ''three  doors  of  each 
parish"  where  the  parties  respectively  dwell,  namely  on  the 
doors  of  the  constable,  and  two  of  the  overseers,  is  declared 
sufficient. 

Optional  religious  or  civil  celebration  is  established. 
After  proper  notice,  as  already  described,  the  ceremony 
may  be  performed  by  "any  minister"  or  "any  justice  of 
the  peace,"  but  on  one  important  condition:  the  parties  are 
required  to  "purge  themselves  by  oath  before  the  minister 
or  justice  that  they  are  not  under  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
to  any  other  person  living;"  and  in  case  of  obtaining  a 
"double  marriage"  by  perjury,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
influence  of  New  England  thoroughness  on  Colonel  NichoUs, 
in  the  barbarous  provision  that  the  persons  "offending  shall 
bee  boared  through  the  tongue  with  a  read  hot  Iron  and 
moreover  proceeded  against  as  in  Case  of  Adultery/'  But 
the  party  "approved  innocent"  and  "ignorant  of  the  other's 
wicked  fraud"  may  recover  deunages  against  the  "nocent," 
and  is  permitted  to  contract  a  new  marriage  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.'  For  the  marriage  of  any  "Daughter,  Maid, 
or  Servant"  the  "known  consent"  of  the  parent,  master,  or 
dame  is  required;  and  for  celebration  without  such  consent, 

1  Duke  cf  YotMm  Book o/Loum:  in  Ckarier  and  LaiM«  19, 86;  Ool.  LawtofN,  7., 
1, 45, 40.  In  at  least  one  ease  this  provision  was  earried  oat:  on  Oct.  5, 1672,  Dan 
Sntton,  for  perjnry  and  biffamj  was  sentenced  to  have  his  tongne  bored  through  with 
a  red-hot  iron:  Law  ReporU,  X,  783  (Landerdale  Peerage  Case) ;  for  the  text  of  the 
dnke*s  marriage  law  of  166V65  see  t6td.,  X,  780, 7S1. 
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or  without  preceding  banns  or  other  legal  notice,  or  the 
goyemor's  license  in  place  of  notice,  the  minister  or  justice 
is  to  ''forfeit  twenty  pounds  and  be  put  out  of  his  office.^'' 

The  declaration  of  the  preamble  that  ''by  the  Law  of 
England  no  Marriage  is  Lawfully  Consummated  without  a 
Minister''  may  prove  misleading,  unless  the  vital  distinction 
between  "legality''  and  "validity,"  already  emphasized,  be 
kept  in  mind.  In  1666  a  marriage  in  England  without  a 
minister  was  valid,  but  it  was  not  lawful  and  might  be 
punished.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  all  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  law  is  set  at  rest  by  the  further  provision 
that  "if  any  man  shall  hereafter  presume  to  Marry  contrary 
to  these  Lawes  prescribed  the  Person  offending  shall  be 
proceeded  against  as  for  Adultery  or  fornication,  ....  the 
Children  so  begotten  shall  be  Reputed  Bastards,  And  the 
Parents  suffer  such  paines  and  penalties  by  fines  or  Punish- 
ment as  they  have  deserved."'  Since  this  provision  is 
clearly  contrary  to  the  existing  law  of  England,  it  would 
seem  to  be  invalid  as  transcending  the  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  duke  by  the  royal  charter;  and  even  the  l"'Tig 
could  not  have  changed  the  law  of  England. 

Later  in  1665  provision  is  made  relative  to  the  legal 
age  for  matrimony.  All  persons  are  to  be  "accompted  of 
fitt  age  to  Marry,  when  the  Man  shall  attaine  to  the  age  of 
twenty  one,  and  the  Women  of  Eighteene  yeara"'  In  the 
next  year  the  not  very  lucid  interpretation  is  vouchsafed 
that  this  law  is  to  be  understood  "of  such  persons  onely  as 
are  under  guardianshipp,  and  itt  is  not  in  any  wayes  to  take 
of  the  naturall  bounds  of  Duty  and  obligation  which  Chil- 
dren owe  to  their  parents."*  If  this  declaration  has  any 
sense,  it  may  perhaps  mean  that,  without  consent,  only 
orphans  under  guardianship,  and  not  those  whose  parents 

iDukeof  Yarhe'9 BookcfLaw,  87. 
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are  living,  have  full  authority  to  marry  at  the  ages  men- 
tioned. 

A  system  of  registration  is  likewise  provided  for.  The 
names  and  snmames  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish 
in  the  government  are  to  be  registered;  and  *'to  prevent 
future  inconveniences  which  may  arise  about  the  age  of 
Orphants,  The  Certaine  Marriage  of  Men  and  Women  or  the 
decease  of  persons  imported  into  this  Ciountry  whereof  no 
positive  Certificate  can  be  granted,  as  to  the  age  of  one. 
Marriage  of  another  or  the  Death  of  another.  The  Minister 
or  Town  Clark  of  every  parrish  shall  well  and  truly  and 
plainly'^  record  all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  happening 
within  his  district  ''in  a  Book  to  be  provided  by  the  Church- 
wardener  for  that  purpose."  If  a  master  of  a  family  or 
anyone  concerned  fail,  within  one  month,  to  report  the 
birth,  marriage,  or  death  of  a  person  related  to  him,  he  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings.' 

Another  provision  reveals  the  tender  solicitude  of  the 
English  common  law  for  the  wife  in  a  way  which  a  century 
later  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  himself.  "No  man  shall  harbour,  conceal  or  detain 
Contrary  to  the  concent  of  the  Husband  any  Married  woman, 
upon  penalty  of  five  Shillings  for  every  hour"  that  she  "re- 
mains under  his  Boof ."  Still  there  really  might  be  occasions 
when  even  a  "married  woman"  could  reasonably  claim  some 
share  of  public  protection.  For  has  not  the  "common  law" 
itself,  in  certain  emergencies,  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the 
bondwoman?  Therefore  it  is  provided  "always  that  any 
woman  flying  from  the  barbarous  Cruelty  of  Her  Husband 
to  the  House  of  the  Constable  or  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
same  Parish ;  may  be  protected  by  them  in  the  manner  as  is 
Directed  for  Servants  in  such  Cases,  and  not  otherwise."' 

iDukcof  Twke'B  BookofLavm,  IS,  14;  Col.  LawofN.  7.,  1, 19. 
s  DttJbe  cf  Torhe*9  Book  of  Latot,  86 ;  Col.  Latn  of  N*  7.,  1, 46. 
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Again  on  producing  a  ^'snfficient"  certificate  ''from  any 
forraigne  parts^'  nnder  the  "hand  and  seal  of  some  credit- 
able person  and  known  magistrate/'  that  either  spouse  is 
dead,  the  other  is  free  to  marry  again.  The  same  liberty  is 
accorded  the  survivor  when  either  party  has  been  absent  for 
five  full  years  without  knowledge  on  a  journey  by  sea  or 
land  usually  made  in  ''a  year  or  less  or  in  a  few  days.''  But 
in  that  case  a  veritable  trap  is  laid  for  the  feet  of  Enoch 
Arden,  in  a  provision,  imitated  from  the  laws  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  stupidity  of  which  is  only  less  surprising  than  the 
fact  that  in  substance  it  has  survived  in  statutes  of  far  more 
recent  times.  It  is  ''provided  always  that  if  either  the  man 
or  the  woman  shall  at  any  time  after  the  Expiration  of  five 
years  Betume  and  bring  full  Testimony  that  hee  or  shee 
have  divers  wayes  endeavoured  by  writings  or  Messages  to 
make  known  to  his  wife,  or  her  Husband,  that  Shee  or  hee 
were  then  living,  or  that  they  were  by  Imprisonment  or 
Bond  Slavery  with  the  Turks  or  other  Heathen,  Lawfully 
hendred  from  giving  such  information;"  then  such  person 
may  "Challenge  his  or  her  premarriage,  and  obtain  an  order 
for  their  Cohabiting  as  formerly."  But  "if  neither  shall 
sue  for  such  an  order,"  they  "may  by  mutuall  agreement 
Enter  a  Belease  to  each  other  in  the  office  of  Becords,  and 
both  remain  free  from  their  former  obligations."' 

One  or  two  incidents  gleaned  from  the  records  for  the 
period  of  the  duke's  laws  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culties of  matrimonial  administration  on  the  Delaware.  Thus 
in  1678,  in  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Laers  above  cited,  the 
minister,  reader,  and  churchwardens  present  to  the  local 
court  at  Newcastle  Walter  Wharton,  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  marrying  himself  or  being  married  "contrary  to  the 
Knowne  Lawes  of  England  &  alsoe  contrary  to  the  Lawes 

1  Ibid,,  46,  47 ;  Duke  of  Yorke'B  Book  <tf  Xaiw,  96, 37.  "  The  father  onely  of  the 
Children  as  are  hegotten  in  LawfoU  Marriage,"  oontinnee  the  statute,  "  is  to  provide 
for  snch  Children  as  shall  be  adjudged  in  the  Court  of  Assises  only." 
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and  cnstomes  of  this  place  and  Proyince;''  as  likewise  for 
grantdng  certain  lands  without  proper  authority.  The  said 
''Mr.  Wharton  not  appearing  in  three  following  Court  dayes, 
and  to  the  end  the  Reproach  may  bee  taken  away  from  the 
River  and  that  Such  notorious  breatches  of  y*  Lawes  and  dis- 
orders may  for  the  future  not  passe  unpunished,  especially 
in  p'sons  of  Lesser  qualitys  whoe  if  this  [conduct]  of 
M?  Whartons  [whoe"  being  "in  Ciommission''  and  bearing 
"the  office  of  a  Justice  of  y*  peace  ougt  to  give  good  ex- 
amples to  others]  had  not  been  Reguarded,  migt  att  all 
tymes"  hold  it  for  a  "bad  president":  the  court  do  there- 
fore submit  the  "p'misses  to  the  Judgem!  of  his  Hono?  the 
GrovemoT  for  to  Inflict  such  punishment"  as  he  "shall  thinke 
fitt  &  expedient"  We  are  only  informed  in  the  record  that 
the  accused  is  "to  bee  out  of  the  Commission  of  Justices  & 
left  to  the  Law."^  One  regrets  that  we  are  not  told  whether 
the  "law"  treated  his  marriage  as  void. 

The  Delaware  papers,  for  the  next  year,  contain  also  a 
long  letter  to  Governor  Andros  from  Luke  Watson,  of 
"Whoorekill" — whose  spelling  is,  if  possible,  more  ingen- 
ious than  usual  even  for  that  fertile  region — complaining  of 
the  many  shortcomings  of  Captain  John  Avery,  magistrate 
and  president  of  the  court  It  seems  that  the  captain  was 
fond  of  having  his  own  way;  sometimes,  when  his  colleagues 
on  the  bench  presumed  to  give  a  contrary  "judgment," 
going  out  of  the  court  "in  a  greate  Rage  and  feury,  .  .  •  • 
Cursing  and  swaring,"  and  even  suggesting  that  they  were 
"ffooles,  Knaues,  and  Rouges."  He  is  accused,  moreover, 
of  taking  upon  himself  "to  grant  a  Licence  to  Marry  Daniel 
Browne  to  Sussan  Garland,  widdow,  without  any  publiquea- 
tion,  which  Marrige  was  effected,  notwithstanding  it  is 
Generally  knowne  or  at  Least  the  said  Daniel  confesses  that 

iFhbnow,  Doe,  Bel,  to  CfoL  HitL  N,  F.,  XII,  506;  mentioned  also  by  Hazabin 
AwndU  of  Pa,^  451, 454, 455.  On  the  same  day  the  local  oonrt  fined  him  ten  pounds 
and  costs  for  neglecting  his  Judicial  daties :  Fbbmow,  loe.  ciU,  506, 507. 
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he  knows  no  other  but  that  he  haue  a  wife  living  in  Eng- 
land.'^  This  was  not  the  captain's  worst  indiscretion  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  matrimonial  duties.  We  learn  that 
in  taking  ''vpon  himselfe  to  Marry  the  widdow  Clfiunent  to 
one  Bryant  Bowles,  without  publiquecation  notwithstanding 
she  was  out  aske  at  Least  a  Month  to  another  man,  namly 
Edward  Cocke,"  he  prepared  a  sad  tragedy  in  real  life. 
For  when  the  ''said  Cocke''  heard  that  the  widow  had  jilted 
him  he  said  '4t  would  be  his  death."  So  he  ''went  home, 
fell  sick,  and  in  forty  eight  hours  after  dyed,"  declaring  in 
his  last  breath  ''that  her  marrying  was  the  cause  of  his 
dyeing."* 

At  this  time  Governor  Andros,  replying  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  reports  that  because  of  the  "scarcity 
of  Ministers  &  [the]  Law  admitting  marriages  by  Justices  no 
aoc^  cann  be  giuen  of  the  number  marryed"  He  adds  that 
"ministers  haue  been  so  scarce"  and  "Beligions"  so  many 
that  he  can  give  no  statement  of  the  number  of  births  or 
christenings.'  Li  1696  Mr.  Miller,  an  English  clergyman, 
"complains  that  many  marriages  are  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace."' 

The  duke's  code  makes  no  provision  for  the  celebration 
of  marriage  except  before  a  minister  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  Quakers  of  Long  Island,  who  earlier  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Dutch,*  continued  never- 

lIMd.,fl24,e25. 

•OXiiAiiLAOHAN,  Doc,  Bel.  to  OoU  Hitt,  of  N,  7.,  Ill,  281  (1678);  VAiiSKmrB, 
Maftmai  of  the  Corporation,  1851,  458.  The  year  before  the  bishop  of  London  oom- 
plainB  that  the  Virginia  marriage  laws  are  not  enforced :  0'Cai«i«aohan,  op,  ctt,  m, 
268(Jn]7l7,ie77). 

s  Easlb,  CoL  Day  in  Old  New  York,  00. 

4  See  OXGALL AOHAM,  Bitt,  of  New  NetKerland,  TL,  845-55, 450-57.  Under  the  lead 
of  the  clerical  bigots,  Drisios  and  liegapolensis,  the  Reformed  church  in  New 
Netherland  banished  Lutherans  and  tormented  the  Quakers.  A  number  of  Friends, 
expelled  from  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1657,  and  were  at  once 
persecuted  with  fiendish  cruelty.  Nevertheless,  the  Quakers  grew  apace  in  numbers, 
settling  by  preference  in  Jamaica  and  Flushing  on  Long  Island.  Among  them  was 
John  Bowne,  a  recent  convert  and  signer  of  the  petition  quoted  in  the  text.    In  1662 
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theless  to  practice  their  own  simple  but  solemn  rites.  For 
so  doing  they  were  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  courts,  as 
appears  in  a  petition  to  Governor  Andros  and  his  council 
from  two  of  their  number  in  1680,*  praying  for  the  ''Bemis- 
sion  of  a  Fine  imposed  for  Contravention  of  the  Marriage 
Laws.''  The  paper  is  in  the  form  of  an  ^'address  from 
Henry  Willis  and  John  Bowne,  Concerning  the  proceedings 
of  a  Court  of  Sessions  against  vs,  who  said  they  fined  us  10 
lbs  a  peece  for  suffering  our  daughters  to  marrie  contrary  to 
their  law,  which  proceeding  we  are  satisfied  is  without  pre- 
cedent and  we  can  count  it  noe  lesse  but  a  mistake  or  hasty 
oversight  and  though  we  have  endeaverd  for  its  removall  yet 
Execution  is  eished  forth  and  Jos.  Lee  vndershiref  hath 
seazed  Hen:  Willis  bame  of  com  and  since  taken  from  Jo. 
Bowne  6  good  milch  cowes  and  drove  them  away  by  night 
and  kept  them  pownded  from  food"  more  than  a  night  and 
a  day,  so  that  the  neighbors  were  "generally  troubled  at  it." 
Then  the  petitioners  proceed  to  reason  with  the  enemy,  using 
the  soft  word  which  tumeth  away  wrath.  "Now  in  sim- 
plisity,  we  doe  seriously  entreat  all  that  may  be  consemed 
herein  seriously  to  consider  it  and  in  the  cooleness  of  your 
spirits  without  anger  or  hard  thoughts  truly  to  waye  it  in 
the  balance  of  Equity  where  the  witness  of  Ghod  may  arise 
in  every  Contience  to  testifie,  whether  If  such  things  should 
goe  on  ....  it  would  not  be  to  the  rewenating  of  families 
and  to  the  kindling  of  Qods  anger  against  a  place  or  people 
which  we  truly  desire  may  be  prevented,  by  takeing  away  y* 
ocation."  So  they  make  their  appeal  to  the  "cheife,"  know- 
he  was  fined  for  allowing  his  honse  to  be  need  as  a  Qoaker  oonTentiole;  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  banished  to  Holland.  This  resolted  in  calling  down  npon  the  head 
of  Stnyresant  a  serere  and  Just  rebnlce  from  the  direotors.  See  also  Bbodhbad, 
Bitt.  of  N.  7m  I,  638,  706;  O'Callaohan,  op.  cit,  83»^,  428;  Eablb,  op.  eU,,  280; 
and  Wali«bb,  Hist,  of  Fhuhing,  87-47,  77,  note.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  writer  of  sneh 
merit  as  Mr.  Waller  should  have  reiterated  (48,  47)  the  baseless  and  long  sinoe 
exposed  slanders  against  the  Quakers  in  New  England. 

iFbbnow,  op,  eiU,  XIV,  752, 753;  also  in  New  York  OoUmial  MSS.,  XXIX,  SOL 
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ing  that  a  magistrate's  "authority  is  to  preserve  mens  persons 
and  Estates,  but  y*  prerogative  of  the  contience  that  belongs 
to  God  and  we  dare  not  but  yeald  obedience  thereimto;''  for 
**we  do  not  act — as  sometimes  resented  (sic) — in  stoboumess 
obstainancy  or  contempt  of  authority  but  in  simplisity."^ 

From  this  evidence  it  would  seem  that  the  magistrates  of 
Long  Island  were  not  less  thrifty  in  their  zeal  than  were 
their  brethren  in  Massachusetts  from  whose  pious  robbery 
and  legal  cruelty  the  Wardwells  suffered'  It  is  noticeable, 
too,  that  only  fines  are  spoken  of.  Nothing  is  said  of  invali- 
dating marriages  celebrated  in  the  Quaker  fashion.  From 
this  the  suggestion  already  made  gains  support  that  the  nul- 
lifying clause  in  the  duke's  code  was  illegal;  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  also  infer  that  it  was  not  attempted  to  be  carried 
out  in  practice  by  the  courts.  Certain  it  is  that  in  1661, 
only  four  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  duke's  laws,  a 
marriage  celebrated  in  England  according  to  Quaker  rites 
was  held  legal  in  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Nottinghfiun 
assizes."    The  marriage  law  of  1666,  at  least  so  far  as  it  was 

iThe  petition  oonolndes  with  the  foUowin^  exhortation:  "and  we  earnestly 
desire  y  Lord  may  perswade  yoor  hearts,  ynto  whome  we  are  now  ooncemed,  that 
y  may  remone  y  cause  of  this  oar  address  and  open  that  eye  in  yon  that  can  see  ts 
as  we  are,  who  can  pray  for  those  thats  in  authority  that  Tnder  them  we  may  live  a 

peaceable  holy  and  Godlike  life 

Y«4»hdayofy«Tihmo;1680 

"Henry  Willis 
John  Bowne.** 

I  Hallowbli*,  Quaker  Invation  of  Mamaehu§ett9^  W-lOi. 

»New  York  CokmUU  MSB,,  XXIX, »»  (New  York  State  Library).  Reffardinff 
this  decision,  which  settled  the  character  of  marriage  law  in  England,  Sbwbi<,  Hit- 
iory  ,  ,  ,  ,  of  the  Quakertt  292,  has  a  striking  passage:  "It  happened  about  this 
Time  in  England,  that  some  coretous  Persons,  to  engross  Inheritances  to  themselTCS, 
woold  call  the  Marriages  of  those  called  Quakers  in  question.  And  it  was  in  this 
Year  that  such  a  Cause  was  tried  at  the  Assises  at  Nottingham ;  a  certain  Man 
dying,  and  leaying  his  Wife  with  Child,  and  an  Estate  in  Copyhold  Lands :  When  the 
Woman  was  delivered,  one  that  was  near  of  kin  to  her  deceased  Husband,  endeav- 
oured  to  prove  the  Child  illegitimate :  And  the  Plaintiff  *s  Council  willing  to  blacken 
the  Quakers,  so  called,  asserted  the  Child  to  be  illegitimate,  because  the  Marriage 
of  its  Parents  was  not  according  to  Law ;  and  said  bluntly,  and  very  indecently.  That 
the  Quakers  went  together  like  brute  Beasts.  After  the  Council  on  both  sides  had 
pleaded,  the  Judge,  whose  name  was  Archer,  opened  the  Case  to  the  Jury,  and  told 
them  That  there  was  a  Marriage  in  Paradise,  when  Adam  took  Ere  and  Eve  took 
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valid,  remained  in  force  until  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
" Dongan"  act  of  1684/  This  statute"  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
one  acts  receiving  the  governor's  signature  and  passed  at  the 
second  session  of  the  first  representative  assembly  of  New 
York,  elected  in  1683  under  the  reluctant  and  grudging 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  York.'  By  it  no  striking  change 
is  made  in  the  broad  outline  of  matrimonial  administration; 
but  in  the  details  several  importemt  alterations  appear.  The 
provision  regarding  optional  civil  or  ecclesiastical  banns  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  earlier  law,  except  that  posting  on 
the  constable's  door  in  each  parish,  instead  of  on  "three 
doors,''  is  deemed  sufficient.  License  ''under  the  hand  and 
scale  of  the  govemour"  in  place  of  banns  is  still  allowed. 
As  before,  any  minister  or  justice  within  the  province  is 
authorized  to  perform  the  ceremony;  but  now  the  persons 
are  required  to  ''bring  a  Certificate  from  under  the  minis- 
ters hand  that  published  them  or  under  the  Constable  hand 
on  whose  doores  their  names  were  affixed  which  Certificate 
shall  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  County  and 

Adam;  and  that  it  was  the  Consent  of  the  Parties  that  made  a  Marriace.  And 
as  for  the  Qnakers  (said  he)  he  did  not  know  their  Opinion ;  bnt  he  did  not  believe 
they  went  together  as  bmte  Beasts, ....  bnt  as  Christians;  and  therefore  he  did 
believe  the  Marriage  was  lawful,  and  the  Child  lawful  Heir.  And  the  better  to  sat- 
isfy the  jury,  he  related  to  them  this  Case :  A  Han  that  was  weak  of  Body,  and  kept 
his  Bed,  had  a  Desire  in  that  Condition  to  Harry,  and  did  declare  before  Witnesses 
that  he  did  take  such  a  Woman  to  be  his  Wife;  and  the  Woman  declared,  that  she 
took  that  Man  to  be  her  Husband.  This  Marriage  was  afterwards  called  in  ques- 
tion :  But  all  the  Bishops  did  at  that  time  conclude  it  to  be  a  lawfull  Marriage.**  The 
Jury  found  for  the  child. 

I  In  1074  the  duke*s  laws  were  ordered  put  in  execution  "except  those  requiring 
amendment  or  alteration  ** :  OoUmial  LavM  <4  ^*  ^m  I<  zi^t  I0^>  On  No?.  9, 1674,  Got- 
emor  Andros  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect:  tMd.,  xiv,  107, 108. 

3  "The  original  of  this  act  is  not  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
copy  was  made  from  the  manuscript  compilation  of  the  *  Dongan  laws  *  formerly  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  now  in  the  New  York  State  Library.  Hie 
date  of  its  passage,  as  October  28,  1684,  is  given  by  B.  B.  0*Callaghan,  in  JJift.  Jnl 
to  JoumalB  of  the  LetfMative  Council  €f  N,  F.,  p.  12.**— CT7iiiaNO*8  note  to  the  aot, 
CoLLavmofN,  F.,1,150. 

>  See  his  two  letters  to  Andros  (1675  and  1676  respectiTely)  in  Ool.  Lav§  of  N,  71, 
I,  xiy,  xy;  and  also  the  instruction  to  Dongan,  1682,  allowing  a  general  assemUj 
to  be  summoned :  iMd.,  xy,  108-10.  The  duke's  letters  are  also  in  0*Callaohak,  Doe. 
BeLtoCol,  Hitt,  of  ^.  F.,  m,  280, 285. 
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there  Entred  on  Becord  together  with  a  Certificate  of  their 
Marriage  with  the  day  and  date  thereof  from  the  party  by 
whom  they  were  marryed  there  to  remaine  in  perpetoam 
rei  memoriam;^'  and  it  is  provided,  farther,  that  the  persons 
purge  themselves  by  oath,  if  required,  that  they  are  not 
already  under  bonds  of  matrimony.  But  in  this  connection, 
instead  of  the  clause  as  to  boring  through  the  tongue  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  it  is  declared  that  *'  if  it  shall  afterwards  happen 
to  be  proved  that  either  ....  of  the  said  partyes''  has 
thus  contracted  a  bigamous  marriage  through  false  swearing, 
he  "shall  suffer  as  in  Cases  of  perjury  and  further  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  in  Cases  of  polygamy.  ^'^  The  act  is  lib- 
eral in  another  respect.  At  last  the  Quakers  are  granted 
relief  in  a  provision  which  in  substance  finds  many  repeti- 
tions in  American  legislation  during  the  two  centuries  to 
come.  Nothing,  we  are  told,  is  "intended  to  prejudice  the 
Custome  and  maimer  of  marriage  amongst  the  Quakers, 
but  their  manner  and  forme'^  shall  be  judged  lawful;  pro- 
vided they  allow  "none  to  marry  that  are  restrained  by  the 
Law  of  Ghod  contained  in  the  five  bookes  of  Moses;  and  that 
they  permitt  none  to  be  marryed  within  their  Congregation 
or  meeting  of  any  other  persuasion  then  themselves,''  except 
after  banns  or  license  and  record  made  according  to  law. 

There  is  in  this  act  one  essential  variation  from  that  of 
1666,  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  note,  and 
which  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  writers'  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  character  of  the  marriage  law  of  New  York  after 
1684.  The  invalidating  clause,  unless  by  implication,  in  case 
of  neglect  of  the  required  forms  and  procedure,  does  not 
appear.    It  is  merely  declared  that  if  ''any  man  Shall  p'sume 

1  CoL  LawcfN,  7.,  1, 150, 151.  This  seems  to  be  a  decided  miti^aiioii  of  the 
original  penalty:  see  '*An  act  to  prevent  wilfull  Perjory,"  passed  by  the  Assembly 
Not.  1, 1683:  ibid,y  129-Sl. 

SBy  Cook,  for  instance,  who  says  the  I)on«an  act  was  "  substantially  a  re-enact- 
ment of  the  Dnke^s  Laws  of  1064,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  repealed  prior  to  the 
Berolntion."-''  Marriage  Celebration  in  the  Colonies,**  AtlafUie,  LXI,  890. 
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to  marry  contrary  to  the  Law  prescribed  the  person  offend- 
ing shall  be  proceeded  against  as  for  fornication;"  and  the 
minister  or  justice  performing  the  ceremony  shall  forfeit 
twenty  pounds  and  be  suspended  from  his  benefice  or  office.* 
The  penalty  for  fornication  according  to  the  duke's  law, 
which  seems  to  have  been  still  in  force,  was  ''enjoyning 
Marriage,  fine,  or  Corporal  punishment ''  at  the  '*  discretion 
of  the  Court." '  Thus  by  any  fair  interpretation  of  a  penal 
statute,  after  1684,  an  irregular  marriage  per  verba  de 
praesenii  was  illegal  though  valid  in  New  York,  just  as  it 
was  in  the  mother-country. 

c)  Law  and  custom  in  the  Royal  Province. — ^The  Dongan 
act  of  1684,  continuing  as  it  does  the  general  provisions  of 
the  duke's  law,  and  indeed  differing  but  little — except  per- 
haps in  the  matter  of  lay  celebration — from  the  earlier  usage 
of  the  Dutch,  is  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  practice 
which  prevailed  in  New  York  until  the  Bevolution ;  though, 
as  will  presently  appear,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  repealed  in  1691.  The  provision  regarding  certificate 
and  registration  corresponds  with  the  custom,  though  the 
local  officers  were  negligent  and  the  records  are  far  from 
complete."  Perhaps,  as  a  rule,  marriage  was  preceded  by 
banns  or  civil  notice;  but  license  must  have  been  popular, 
especially  among  the  well-to-do,  and  a  lucrative  source  of 
income  to  the  governors,  as  the  forty  manuscript  volumes  of 
marriage-license  bonds,  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  the 
State  Library  at  Albany,  amply  bear  witnes&^ 

1  Col.  Law  of  N,  7m  1, 151. 

2  Ibid,^  35.  The  tIbw  presented  in  the  text  as  to  the  penal  olanse  in  the  act  of 
1684  is  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Watson  in  the  Lauderdale  Peerage  Case: 
OOOK,  BtparUof  Ca§ei  Decided  by  the  Eng.  Omrtt,  XXXVH,  357, 358. 

>  For  example,  a  marriage  record  was  oontinnonaly  kept  at  Trinity  Chnroh,  New 
York,  only  for  the  years  1746-64.  In  general,  the  records  were  imperfect  at  a  mnoh 
later  period :  see  Hteon  A.  Mohbon,  in  Hiet,  Qeneatog,  Regieter^  XU,  9S. 

4  These  MSS.  are  a  rich  mine  for  the  genealogist.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
made  easily  accessible  through  the  Namee  of  Permme  for  Whom  Marriage  lAeenem 
Were  Itnied,  printed  by  order  of  Gideon  J.  Tucker,  secretary  of  state,  Albany,  IMO. 
On  the  period  coTcred  by  the  New  York  licenses  see  Hoffman,  Chancery  Pracliee,  15; 
and  Law  Reporte,  X,  728  f . 
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An  inBtructive  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  license  fee  is  given  by  Professor  Peter  Kalm,  the  Swed- 
ish botanist  and  traveler,  writing  in  1748.  He  mentions  the 
small  salary  allowed  the  royal  governor  by  the  assembly,  the 
whole  of  which  is  sometimes  lost  through  "dissension  with 
the  inhabitants;'^  and  he  declares  that  but  for  three  ''stated 
profits''  the  governor  ''would  be  obliged  either  to  resign  his 
office,  or  to  be  content  with  an  income  too  small  for  his 
dignity;  or  else  to  conform  himself  in  everything"  to  their 
inclinations.  These  extraordinary  sources  of  income  are  the 
fees  for  passports,  permission  to  keep  public  houses,  and 
marriage  licenses.  "Pew  people,"  he  says,  "who  intend  to 
be  married,  unless  they  be  very  poor,  will  have  their  banns 
published  from  the  pulpit;  but  instead  of  this  they  get 
licenses  from  the  governor,  which  impower  any  minister  to 
marry  them.  Now  for  such  a  license  the  governor  receives 
about  half  a  guinea,  and  this  collected  throughout  the  whole 
province,  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum."^ 

In  fact,  just  as  in  England  in  our  own  day,'  it  was 
"deemed  most  plebeian,  almost  vulgar,  to  be  married  by  pub- 
lication of  the  banns  for  three  Sundays  in  church,  or  posting 
them  according  to  the  law,  as  was  the  universal  and  fashion- 
able custom  in  New  England."  This  notice  from  a  New  York 
newspaper,  dated  December  13,  1765,  will  show  how  wide- 
spread had  been  the  aversion  to  the  publication  of  banns: 

"We  are  credibly  informed  that  there  was  married  last 
Sunday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auchmuty,  a  very  respect- 
able couple  that  had  published  three  different  times  in  Trin- 
ity church.  A  laudable  example  and  worthy  to  be  followed. 
If  this  decent  and  for  many  reasons  proper  method  of  publi- 
cation was  once  generally  to  take  place,  we  should  have  no 

iKalm,  TraveU  in  North  America  (translated  by  Jomr  Bszkhold  Fobstmb, 
Warrinston,  1770),  I,  Z5»-4S2;  see  alao  the  extract  in  Hast,  8omrce-Book  qf  American 
Hittory,  12iN»;  and  for  the  dates  <Md.,  100. 

s  See  ohap  x,  sec.  Ui,  above. 
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more  clandestine  marriages ;  and  save  the  expense  of  lioenseB, 
no  inconsiderable  sum  these  hard  and  depressing  times.'' 

For  another  reason  the  times  became  more  *'hard  and 
depressing''  and  banns  more  economical,  perhaps  more  patri- 
otic, as  Mrs.  Earle  further  shows  by  an  extract  from  Holt's 
New  York  Oazette  and  Post-boy  for  December  6,  1765: 

''As  no  Licenses  for  Marriage  could  be  obtained  sinoe  the 
first  of  November  for  Want  of  Stamped  Paper,  we  can  assure 
the  Publick  several  Genteel  Couple  were  publish'd  in  the 
different  Churches  of  this  City  last  Week;  and  we  hear  that 
the  young  Ladies  of  this  Place  are  determined  to  Join  Hands 
with  none  but  such  as  will  to  the  utmost  endeavour  to  abolish 
the  Custom  of  marrying  with  License  which  Amounts  to 
many  Hundred  per  annum  which  might  be  saved."  ^ 

The  character  of  the  governor's  license  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  sample,  issued  in  1732: 

"By  his  excellency  William  Cosby,  Esq.,  Captain  gen- 
eral and  governor  in  chief  of  the  provinces  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  territories  thereon  depending,  in  America, 
vice-admiral  of  the  same,  and  colonel  in  his  majesty's  army,  &a 

''To  any  Protestant  Minister: 

''Whereas  there  is  a  mutual  purpose  of  marriage  between 
Jacob  Glenn  of  the  City  of  Albany,  merchant,  of  the  one 
party,  and  Elizabeth  Cuyler  of  the  same  city,  spinster,  of  the 
other  party,  for  which  they  have  desired  my  license,  and 
have  given  bond  upon  conditions,  that  neither  of  them  have 
any  lawful  let  or  impediment  of  pre-contract,  affinity,  or 
consanguinity  to  hinder  their  being  joined  in  the  holy  bands 
of  matrimony;  these  are  therefore  to  authorize  and  empower 
you  to  join  the  said  Jacob  Glenn  and  Elizabeth  Cuyler  in 
the  holy  bands  of  matrimony  and  them  to  pronounce  man 
and  wife."" 

A  goodly  store  of  folklore  relating  to  wedding  customs 

I  Eablb,  CoL  Da/if  in  Old  New  York,  58, 60. 
iMmresLL'B  ^fUMUf  or  ^Ibafiy,  11,182. 
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among  the  Dutch  and  English  of  New  York  has  been 
gathered  by  Vanderbilt,  Earle,  and  other  writers.  There 
was  no  lack  of  feasting  and  pastime.  As  in  the  fatherle^d, 
maypoles  were  set  up  before  the  door  in  honor  of  newly 
wedded  pairs.  The  fashion  of  ''coming  out  bride,"  ''that 
is  the  public  appearance  of  bride  and  groom,  and  sometimes 
of  entire  bridal  party  in  wedding  array,  at  Church  the  Sun- 
day after  the  marriage,"  was  observed  with  due  pomp  and 
splendor.  Collections  for  the  parish  poor  or  to  build  a 
church  were  received  from  the  guests  on  the  bridal  day ; 
and  bumpers  of  "sack-posset"  seem  to  have  been  as  keenly 
relished  by  the  worthy  burghers  of  New  York  as  by  good 
old  Samuel  Sewall  and  his  Massachusetts  brethren.^  At 
wedding  time  there  was  "open  house"  and  plenty  of  feast- 
ing; but  the  festivity  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  the 
excess  practiced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Friends.'  Hannah 
Thompson,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  Congress,  while  residing 
in  New  York  in  1786,  wrote  to  John  Miflin,  of  Philadelphia, 
that  the  "  Gentleman's  Parents  keep  open  house  just  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  Brides  Parents.  The  Gentlemen  go 
from  the  Bridegrooms  house  to  drink  Punch  with  and  to 
give  joy  to  his  Father.  The  Brides  Visitors  go  In  the  same 
manner  from  the  Brides  to  his  Mothers  to  pay  their  Com- 
pliments to  her.  There  is  so  much  driving  about  at  these 
times  that  in  our  narrow  streets  there  is  some  danger.  The 
Wedding-House  resembles  a  bee-hive.  Company  perpetu- 
ally flying  in  and  out."' 

1  For  these  customs  and  others  see  Easlb,  op.  e«.,  00  ff. ;  and  compare  Vandbb- 
BILT,  BoeiiH  OuBtomM  cf  Flatbtuh^  149  fl. ;  Watson,  AnnaU  and  Occurrences  of  New 
York  Oitif  and  State,  211-17  (written  in  1828  regarding  customs  twelve  years  before 
the  Bevolntion);  Ostbandxb,  Hietary  of  the  City  of  BTrookHyn  and  King**  CawnJty, 
1, 19-88;  New  York  Biet,  Oe>U.,  Fnnd  Series,  1880,  Xin,  855,  where  Bey.  John  Sharpe 
tells  us  that  negroes  are  married  merely  by  mutual  consent  without  blessing  of  the 
church;  and  ibid,.  Second  Series,  11,  847-49,  where  courtship  among  the  New  York 
Indians  is  described. 

aSee  sec.  ii,b)  below. 

* Hamhah  Thompson,  Letters:  in  Pa*  Mao*  ^ Bist,  and  Biol.,  XIV,  85. 
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But  in  the  main  domestic  life  was  peacefnl  and  prosaic 
Family  woes  were  seldom  dragged  into  conrt.  The  *^  capital 
laws^'  contained  in  the  duke's  code  do,  indeed,  show  their 
New  England  origin  by  prescribing  death  as  the  penalty 
alike  for  denying  God  or  the  king's  titles,  or  wantonly 
smiting  a  parent;  but  these  were  practically  a  ^'dead 
letter.''^  Mrs.  Grant  bears  witness  to  the  happiness  and 
tranquillity  of  marital  life  in  Albany.  '*  Inconstancy  or  even 
indifference  among  married  couples  was  unheard  of,  even 
where  there  happened  to  be  considerable  disparity  in  point 
of  intellect.  The  extreme  affection  they  bore  their  mutual 
offspring  was  a  bond  that  forever  endeared  them  to  each 
other.  Marriage  in  this  colony  was  always  early,  very  often 
happy,  and  very  seldom  indeed  interested.  When  a  man  had 
no  son,  there  was  nothing  to  be  expected  with  a  daughter  but 
a  well  brought-up  female  slave,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
best  bed-chamber.  At  the  death  of  her  father  she  obtained 
another  division  of  his  effects,  such  as  he  thought  she  needed 
or  deserved,  for  there  was  no  rule  in  these  cases.''' 

So  much  for  custom  and  the  actual  legal  practice.  We 
may  now  turn  to  the  controversy  as  to  whether  subsequently 
to  1691  there  was  any  valid  statutory  regulation  of  marriage 
in  New  York  until  after  the  close  of  the  provincial  period. 
The  uncertainty  arose  in  consequence  of  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  assembly,  April  24,  1691:  ''Upon  an  informa- 
tion ....  That  the  several  Laws  made  formerly  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  his  late  Boyal  Highness,  James 
Duke  of  York ; "  and  also  "  the  several  Ordinances  or  reputed 
Laws  made  by  the  preceding  Governors  and  Councils,  for 
the  Bule  of  their  Majesties  Subjects  within  this  Province, 
are  reported  amongst  the  people,  to  be  still  in  force;"  it  is 
resolved,  nemine  contradicente^  that  the  first-named  laws  of 

ilhdceqfYorke'B BookofLawa,  14, 15;  (^.  Wbisb,  Hi$t.  qf  Albany.VX,  196. 
S0BANT,  Memoirt  qf  an  American  Lady^  48;  qaotod  also  by  Babls,  op,  eiL, 
6S|  06. 
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the  asBembly,  ''not  being  observed,  and  not  ratified  and 
approved  by  His  Boyal  Highness,  nor  the  late  Eang,  are 
nnll,  void,  and  of  none  effect ;'*  as  also  are  the  ''several 
Ordinances  made  by  the  Governors  and  conncils,  being 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  the  practice  of 
the  government  of  their  Majesties  other  plantations  in 
America.'*  * 

The  terms  of  the  resolution  are  very  clear;  but  unfor- 
tunately, so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  no  record  exists 
of  its  having  been  placed  before  the  governor  and  council 
for  approval  Nor  does  the  validity  of  this  resolution  or 
that  of  the  act  of  1684  ever  appear  to  have  been  tested  in 
the  provincial  courts.  Singularly  enough,  this  dual  question 
was  not  judicially  considered  until  the  "Lauderdale  Peerage 
Case,*'  in  1885,  which  grew  out  of  a  marriage  solemnized 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before — on  the  very  eve  of 
the  Revolution.  The  record  of  the  trial  and  judgment  in 
this  case  is  really  equivalent  to  a  treatise  by  learned  jurists 
on  the  matrimonial  law  of  New  York,  from  the  Dutch 
Ordinance  of  1654  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1777.  Moreover,  distinguished  American  lawyers  were 
called  as  expert  witnesses  or  to  submit  written  opinions.^ 
From  the  record  in  the  case'  it  appears  that  on  July  11, 
1772,  two  days  before  his  death.  Colonel  Bichard  Maitland 

1  See  CmamcG's  "  Historical  Note/'  Col.  Lawa  of  N,  F.,  I,  xiz.  CuMMiNa  cites 
tlie  note  of  Bobbst  Ludi«ow  FowiiSB  to  Fcie  Simile  cf  the  Lawa  and  Acta  qf  the 
General  Aaaembly  ....  at  printed  and  aold  by  William  Bradford^  J6H^  78  ff. 

s  American  witnesses  for  the  claimant  were  E.  J.  Phelps,  the  United  States 
minister,  S.  P.  Nash,  and  G.  Gary,  of  the  American  bar.  Those  for  the  oounter- 
daimant  were  B.  L.  Fowler,  of  the  American  bar,  and  G.  F.  Edmonds,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Jndiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate :  Law  Reporta^  X,  728  n.  1.  See 
also  Wbbsteb,  Opinion  on  the  Law  cf  Marriage  in  the  Col,  qf  N.  F.  (New  York, 
May  26, 1885) ;  Sbwabd,  Anaujer  to  Interrogationa  of  Brodie  and  Bona  (New  York, 
June,  18K) ;  and  Fowlbb,  Letter  and  Opinion  (New  York,  May  11, 1885).  Copies  of 
these  three  opinions  are  in  the  State  Library,  Albany.  Written  opinions  were  also 
sabmitted  by  James  C.  Carter  and  William  Evarts,  of  New  York. 

*ln Law  Beporta,  X  (1885),  802-782;  and  in  Cook,  Beporta  of  Caaea  Decided  by 
Bng.  Oourta,  XXXVU,  841-^.  The  case  was  referred  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Lords*  *'  Committee  for  PriTileges  **  for  hearing. 
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and  Mary  McAdams  were  married  in  New  York  city  by 
Bev.  John  Ogilvie,  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  then  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  main  question  at  issue,  and  the  only  one  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned,  was  the  requisites  for  a  valid  marriage 
in  the  province  of  New  York  in  that  year.  As  recited  in 
the  syllabus,  there  were  produced,  inter  aliay  in  support  of 
the  marriage  from  the  custody  of  the  family  a  certificate  in 
legal  form;  an  affidavit,  signed  by  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
to  the  effect  that  the  officiating  minister  had  made  oath  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  certificate;  a  will  of  date 
anterior  to  the  marriage,  by  which  Colonel  Maitland  left  all 
his  property  to  his  wife  and  the  children  then  bom;  copies 
of  letters  showing  that  one  of  the  executors  wrote  to  his  co- 
executors  in  England,  a  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  stating 
that  he  was  a  witness  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage;  that  the 
woman  signed  herself  in  the  man's  surname;  that  the 
children  were  recogniased  and  taken  care  of  by  members  of 
the  man's  family;  and  also  war  office  records  showing  that 
the  woman  received  a  pension  as  Maitland's  widow.  ^  But 
evidence  was  not  forthcoming  of  previous  license  or  publica- 
tion of  banns.  Did  the  neglect  of  license  or  banns  invalidate 
the  marriage?  It  was  contended  by  the  witnesses  and 
advisers  of  the  counter-claimant  that  the  statute  of  1665  and 
that  of  1684  rendered  license  or  banns  indispensable,  and 
that  such  continued  to  be  the  law  of  New  York  down  to  the 
marriage  in  1772.' 

Thus  in  his  written  opinion  Mr.  Sidney  Webster,  in 
answer  to  the  question  "whether  the  law  of  marriage  in  New 
York,  in  1772,  was  contained  in  Dongan's  law  of  1684,  sup- 
plemented, where  defective,  by  the  older  laws  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  of  the  Dutch  ?''  says  that  he  thinks  the  "funda- 
mental law*'  of  the  colony  of  New  York  when  the  case  arose, 
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was  made  up  of  so  much  of  the  Dutch  law  as  was  unrepealed 
and  remained  in  force ;  so  much  of  the  English  common  law 
as  had  been  established  after  the  conquest  in  1664 ;  so  much 
of  the  English  parliamentary  statutes'  as  had  been  enacted 
and  specially  made  applicable;  and  the  colonial  statutes 
legally  enacted  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown.  ^*I  have  not 
seen  nor  heard,"  he  continues,  *^of  a  denyal  that  the  .... 
law  of  1684  was  a  valid  enactment^'  at  the  date  of  its  passage. 
"In  so  far  as  it  covered  matters  and  also  punishments 
embraced  in  any  previous  statute,  or  ruled  by  the  common 
law,  and  was  inconsistent  therewith,  it  repealed  or  abrogated 
both  by  implication.'^  Any  contract  of  marriage  made  in 
"palpable  violation'^  of  the  requirements  of  either  of  these 
laws,  while  in  force,  would  be  void;  and  "if  it  could  be  found 
that  the  marriage  law  of  1684  was  repealed  prior  to  1828, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  law  to  the  contrary,^'  the 
duke's  law  "would  by  implication  be  revived."'  So  he  con- 
cludes that  in  1772,  for  a  valid  contract,  there  must  be 
previous  banns  or  license,  as  well  as  solemnization  by  a 
clergyman  or  magistrate.'   With  this  conclusion  the  opinion 

iThis  opinion  is  not  oonyinoinflr;  for  the  common  law  had  not  been  "estab- 
lished/* in  the  sense  of  enacted  or  declared;  nor  were  there  any  British  statatee 
which  bore  npon  the  marriage  celebration  in  New  York. 

s  By  the  law  of  182B  it  was  declared  that  a  marriage, "  so  far  as  Talidity  is  con- 
cerned,*' is  a  ciTil  contract  "  to  which  the  consent  of  parties  capable  in  law  of  con- 
tracting, shaU  be  essential.*'— iZeinsed  Staiutm,  1827-28,  H,  138. 

>  WxBSTBB,  Opinion,  2  if.,  S5,  SO,  7a  He  cites  Fenton  v.  Beed  (4  JomraoN,  ReporU, 
51),  in  faTor  of  Talidity  of  consensoal  or  common-law  marriage;  and  Milford  v.  Wor- 
cester (7  IfoM.  Bep.,  48),  on  the  opposite  side.  In  substantial  agreement  with  Web- 
ster are  the  opinion  of  Sswasd,  Antwer,  1-53;  and  that  of  FowuD,  LtUer  anA 
Opinion,  60, 61,  poMtm,  who  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  dnke*s  law  cites  the  cases 
of  Fabricina  and  Balph  Dozy,  above  discnssed. 

The  connter-daimant  also  produced  the  case  of  Dan  Sntton,  sentenced  for 
bigamy  and  bored  throngh  the  tongne  with  a  red-hot  iron  in  1672— a  case  plainly 
irrelerant,  so  far  as  the  question  of  marriage  contract  is  concerned;  and  likewise 
the  case  of  Mary  Jones,  1680,  for  having  a  bastard  child,  "  she  pretending  to  be  mar- 
ried before  delivered ;  but  without  either  license  or  publication.  She  was  fined  £5 
or  to  receive  twenty  stripes  on  the  back'*— a  sentence  which  perhaps  tells  on  the 
claimant's  side,  for  it  punishes  an  illegal  act,  but  says  nothing  of  nullifying  the 
marriage ;  or,  if  the  marriage  may  be  regarded  as  invalidated  by  implication,  the 
■entenee  is  illegal  as  contrary  to  English  law.  For  these  citations  see  Law  RtportBt 
X,788. 
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of  Mr.  Evarts  coincides.  ''  The  statute  of  the  Assembly  in 
1684,"  he  says,  ^*  unquestionably  was  in  force  in  1772.  The 
essentials  of  a  valid  marriage  according  to  the  law  of  New 
York  in  1772,  were  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed 
by  a  minister  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  such  mar- 
riage could  be  lawfully  performed  only  after  the  publication 
of  the  banns  prescribed  by  the  act  of  ...  .  1684,  or  in 
default  of  such  publication  .  .  .  .  ,  by  a  license  from  the 
governor.'" 

For  the  claimant  also  a  mass  of  evidence  was  presented. 
Important  decisions  were  cited;'  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
in  the  acts  of  the  legislature  published  after  1684  neither 
the  statute  of  that  year  nor  the  duke's  law  appears;  '^nor  in 
fact"  were  "any  of  the  laws  prior  to  1691"  printed  in  sub- 
sequent collections.'  Sir.  F.  Herschell,  counsel,  urged  that 
"unless  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  failure  to  comply" 
with  the  requirement  of  the  statutes  in  question  "shall 
render  a  marriage  null  and  void,  the  courts  will  not  so  con- 
strue;" and  he  holds  that  the  resolution  of  the  assembly, 
1691,  was  valid ;  for  "everybody  "  acted  as  if  the  laws  repealed 
by  it  were  not  in  force.*  In  short,  "the  substantial  effect  of 
the  evidence  of  those  called  for  the  claimant,"  as  summarized 
in  the  report  of  the  case,  was  "that  the  law  prevailing  in 
New  York  with  regard  to  the  requisites  for  a  marriage  in  the 
year  1772  was  the  common  law  of  England  as  interpreted  by 
the  American  courts,  t.  e.,  that  there  should  be  a  contract  of 

iEyarts*8  opinion  oitod  by  Ckx>x,  ''Mar.  CeL  in  the  Colonies  "—Atlantic 
LXI,  961. 

9  The  American  witnesses  for  the  claimant  cited  Jackson  v,  Gilchrist  (15  Johh- 
SON,  Bep.,  89) ;  Constantine  v.  Windle  (6  Hill,  Rep.,  176} ;  Humbert  v.  Trinitf 
Chnreh  (24  Wkndell,  Bep.^  625):  Hoffxan,  Chancery  Practice  (2d  ed.,  New  York. 
1843) ;  ReoiBcd  Statutea  qf  N,  Y,  (ed.  1830),  729;  and  Fenton  v.  Beed  (4  Johkson,  B^^ 
52),  the  leading  case  for  *'  common-law  "  marriage. 

3  Law  ReporUt  X,  728.  The  act  of  1684  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  New  York  State 
Library ;  and  this  I  have  examined  throng h  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Oriswold. 

«  Law  Reports,  X,  734.  Herschell  dtes  King  v.  The  Inhab.  of  Birmingham  (8  B. 
A  C,  29) ;  and  Dr.  Lnshington  in  Caterall  v,  Sweetman  (1  Bobbbtbon,  JBcc,  itc^porte, 
821). 
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marriage  per  verba  de  presenti;  and  that  the  S5th  article  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York,  adopted  in  1777, 
....  shewed  that  the  common  law  of  England,  as  then 
understood,  governed  this  snbjecf ' 

Such  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  committee  of 
Lords  constituting  the  court,  whose  members  submitted  their 
opinions  separately.  The  Earl  of  Selbome  doubted  whether 
the  acts  of  1665  and  1684  were  in  force  in  1772  and  signifi- 
cantly suggests  that,  if  they  were  in  force,  failure  of  banns 
and  license  would  not  invalidate  a  marriage.  He  further 
argues  strongly  that  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no  abso- 
lute proof  that  banns  or  license  was  lacking;  for  the  church 
records  are  often  imperfect.  In  any  event,  therefore,  the 
rule  omnia  praesumunter  riia  acta  ought  to  govern  the  case; 
for  one  cannot  conceive  of  any  circumstance  more  properly 
requiring  its  application.'  In  harmony  with  this  view  was 
the  able  opinion  of  Lord  Blackburn,  which  in  effect  main- 
tained the  validity  of  the  common  law  in  New  York  subse- 
quent to  1684.  The  original  English  settlers,  he  argues, 
'*  carried  with  them  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  and 
laws  of  England.  ....  That  being  so,  from  the  time  when 
the  colony  of  New  York  was  first  settled  it  had  primA  facie 
the  marriage  law  of  England  such  as  it  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;''  and  in  England  at  that  time  a 
marriage  ''solemnized  according  to  the  form  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
....  was  valid  to  constitute  matrimony:  although  if  it  was 
a  clandestine  or  irregular  marriage  without  banns  or  a  license, 

1  Law  ReporUy  X,  728.  The  reference  to  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  the  oonstitn- 
tion  of  1777  adds  little  weight  to  the  argoment.  Except  as  concerns  any  established 
denomination  of  Christians  or  the  sovereignt j  of  the  crown,  that  article  proyides 
that "  snch  parts  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  of  the  statnte  law  of  England 
and  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of  New  York,"  as 
together  did  form  the  law  of  that  colony  on  April  10, 1775,  should  be  the  law  of  the 
state:   Poobb,  Carters,  n,  18S7, 18SS. 

SLoio  BtgpcrU^  X,  742. 
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the  clergyman  who  performed  it  might  be  liable  to  censure'* 
and  punishment.  In  addition  his  lordship  significantly 
raises  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Duke  of  York  had  power  to 
introduce  a  new  law  of  marriage  essentially  different  from 
that  of  England  as  regards  the  absolute  requirement  of 
license  or  banns.' 

Accordingly,  the  other  judges  agreeing,  the  laws  of  1666 
and  1684  were  set  aside  as  not  in  force;  and  the  claim  of 
Major  Frederick  Henry  Maitland,  descendant  of  Colonel 
Richard  Maitland,  to  the  earldom  of  Lauderdale  was  sus- 
tained.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  righteous  judg- 
ment, in  harmony  with  the  entire  history  of  the  Elnglish 
decisions  down  to  the  case  of  the  Queen  t;.  Millis,  whose 
character  has  already  been  considered.'  Furthermore,  its 
justice  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  a  witness,  not  called  in 
the  trial,  but  whose  evidence  given  in  1778,  the  very  next 
year  after  the  marriage  in  question,  is  assuredly  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  any  produced  by  the  American  experts 
in  1885.  This  testimony  is  given  by  Bev.  John  Bodgers, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  '^Beverend  General  Convention 
of  the  Delegates  from  the  Associated  Churches  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,''  met  at 
Stamford,  September,  1, 1778;  the  manuscript  being  found 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Stiles  by  the  historian,  Abiel 
Holmes: 

iLaw  B€port$,  X,  7U-IA. 

s/Md.,  782.  Of  oonne,  iiie  qnattion  as  to  whether  the  preeenoo  of  a  dergyman 
at  the  oeremony  was  essential  to  a  yalid  maniage  was  not  raised;  and  if  it  had  been 
raised  in  1885,  the  oonrt  might  possiUy  have  dedded  that  it  was  requisite,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Jndgment  in  the  Qneen  v.  MiUis.  History  most,  howsTer,  deeide  the 
other  way.  Bat  oompare  the  oonolnsioo  of  Cook,  *'  Mar.  CeL  in  the  CoL,**  Atkmiic, 
LXI,  881,  who  infers  from  this  decision  that  **thi8  *  common-law  marriage,'  falsely 
so-called— the '  free  marriage  *  of  the  later  Boman  law,  of  the  canon  law,  and  of  the 
Scotch  law,— did  not  exist  in  New  Tork  (or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  other  colonies) 
prior  to  the  BcTolntion.'' 

>  See  YoL  1, 818-80,  abo?e. 
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*'There  has  no  law  been  made  in  this  provinoe  relating 
to  marriages,  nor  do  any  of  the  English  statutes  concerning 
them  extend  to  it.  They  stand  therefore  on  the  common 
law  of  the  land;  and  as  words  de  present!  constitute  a  mar- 
riage by  that  law,  the  courts  of  judicature,  on  any  contest, 
must  leave  the  question  married  or  not  to  the  jury  of  the 
county  upon  the  proofs  that  are  offered,  as  they  do  with 
respect  to  any  other  enquiry  relating  to  matter  of  fact. 
This  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience;  but  the  politi- 
cians contend  that  they  would  be  greater,  if  the  legislature 
should  interpose  by  a  law  to  prevent  clandestine  marriages; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  several  branches 
would  be  brought  to  any  unanimity  on  the  subject,  were  it 
attempted.  The  rites  of  marriage  were  at  first  celebrated 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  either 
upon  the  governor's  licence,  or  the  publication  of  bans  thrice 
in  some  place  of  worship.  This  was  the  case  tiU  the  year 
1748,  before  which  time  the  licences  ran,  to  all  Protestant 
ministers;  but  upon  application  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  who 
meant  to  monopolize  this  business,  they  are  since  directed 
to  all  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Oospel^  and  from  the  time 
of  this  alteration  the  justices  do  not  intermeddle,  except  in 
such  counties  where  clergymen  are  scarce.  But  marriages 
are  celebrated  by  clergymen  of  all  denominations  without 
distinction,  and  yet  for  any  law  to  the  contrary,  a  marriage 
with  or  without  licence  or  publication,  and  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  a  clergyman  or  magistrate,  will  be  valid  in  law. 
A  contract  in  words  de  presenti,  proved  by  witnesses  and 
subsequent  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife,  constitutes  a  mar- 
riage of  legal  validity,  as  already  suggested.''^ 

After  this  it  seems  only  necessary  to  add  that  if  it  should 
appear  strange  that  the  legal  practice  in  the  administration 

1 BODOBBB,  A  Britf  View  of  the  State  <tf  ReiigUnu  Liberty  in  the  Cokmif  of  New 
York:  in  2  Maa».  Higt  CoU.,  1, 152.    On  the  authorship,  sm  ibid,,  H,  2ia 
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of  matrimonial  law,  during  the  provincial  period,  harmonizes 
in  the  main  with  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  1666  and 
and  1684,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  so  by  force  of 
custom;  while,  so  far  as  license  is  concerned,  that  was  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  power  granted  to  the  royal  governors 
in  their  instructions.' 

II.      NEW  JEBSEY,   PENNSYLVANIA,   AND   DELAWABB 

a)  Law  and  custom  in  New  Jersey. — ^The  population  of 
New  Jersey  was  far  more  homogeneously  English  than  was 
that  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  composed  of 
members  of  various  religious  sects.  Some  Quakers  settled 
in  East  New  Jersey  and  more  in  West  New  Jersey,  but  they 
were  never  numerically  strong.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  were  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  New  England  C!on- 
gregationalists;  so  that  family  law  shows  decided  traces  of 
Puritan  influence.'  Circumstances,  however,  favored  tolera- 
tion in  this  regard;  and  hence  only  in  details  were  the  New 
Jersey  matrimonial  law  and  custom  different  from  those 
which  existed  in  New  York. 

The  legal  history  of  the  province  begins  in  the  year  of 
the  English  conquest  of  New  Netherland.  In  1664  a  very 
liberal  plan  of  government,  called  the  *' Concessions  and 
Agreement,''  was  established  by  the  proprietors.  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  All  '^faithful  subjects 
of  the  king''  are  admitted  to  "plant  and  become  freemen" 
of  the  said   province  of  New  Jersey.     No  one  is  to  be 

1  In  their  instniotions  the  gOTemora  are  directed  to  issue  marriage  lioeDses,  and 
nsoally  to  hang  up  the  "table  of  marriages**  aooording  to  the  T^g^^h  canons: 
O'CALUkOHAN,  Doe,  Bel.  to  Coh  Htft.,  N.  F.,  m,  S72  (instmctions  to  Dongan,  May 
20, 1686),  688  (to  Slonghter,  Jan.  81,  1689),  821  (to  Fletcher,  March  7, 1691/92);  ibid,, 
IV,  288  (to  Bellomont,  Ang.  81,  1697),  558  (Bellomont^s  instmctions  to  Lieatenant- 
Govemor  Nanfan),766  (a  letter  of  Bellomont  to  secretary  of  Board  of  Trade,  telling 
of  the  trick  by  which  Rct.  Symon  Smith  got  a  license  for  Baldridge,  the  pirate, 
Oct.  19, 1700) ;  ibid,,  V,  135  (instmctions  to  Hunter) ;  ibid,,  VU,  830  (Goyemor  Moon 
to  Lords  of  Trade,  mentioning  his  power  to  license,  June  12, 1766). 

s  Compare  Ckx>K,  '*  Mar.  CeL  in  the  Colonies,"  AHomUe,  LXI,  368, 869. 
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''molested,  punished,  disqnieted  or  called  in  question,  for 
any  difference  in  opinion  or  practice  in  matters  of  religious 
concernments,''  provided  he  do  not  disturb  the  ''civil 
peace."' 

Under  this  instrument  in  1668  the  first  matrimonial 
legislation  appears.  "For  the  preventing  of  unlawful  mar- 
riages, it  is  ordered  ....  that  no  person  or  persons,  son, 
daughter,  maid,  or  servant,  shall  be  married  without  the 
consent"  of  parents,  masters,  or  overseers,  "and  three  times 
published  ....  at  some  public  meeting  or  kirk,  where  the 
party  or  parties  have  their  most  usual  abode;''  or  their 
"purpose"  be  set  up  in  writing  "on  some  publick  house 
where  they  live,"  there  to  "abide  "  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
days  before  the  celebration,  which,  "if  possible"  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  public  place.  "None  but  some  approved 
minister  or  justice  of  the  peace  within  this  Province,  or 
some  chief  officer,  where  such  are  not,  shall  be  allowed  to 
marry  or  admit  of  any  to  join  in  marriage,  in  their  pres- 
ence;" under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds'  and  removal 
from  office  for  neglect  But  in  place  of  banns  or  civil 
notice,  the  governor  may  grant  his  license  to  "any  that  are 
at  their  own  disposing,"  if  they  "  clear  themselves  by  oath 
or  certificate;"  or  to  any  others  "under  tuition,"  provided 
the  parents,  masters,  or  overseers  are  present  to  give  their 
consent,  or  such  consent  be  "attested  by  some  public  officer" 
before  the  license  is  issued.' 

This  act,  which,  it  may  be  noted,  does  not  contain  a 
clause  expressly  invalidating  a  marriage  for  non-observance 
of  its  provisions,  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  for  fifteen 
years.     But  in  1682  "that  part  of  the  province  called  East 

iFor  the  Conoessions  see  Smith,  HiMi,  <tf  the  Ooi,  of  Nova-CaeBariOy  or  New 
Jeney,  512  ff. 

s  Later  reduced  to  ten  pounds :  AcU  qf  the  Assembly ^  1608, 882. 

tLxAMZHG  AND  Spiobb,  OratUs,  Concessions,  and  Original  Constitutions,  81, 88 
C*  Laws  in  Cartaret*s  Time"). 
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New  Jersey  came  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  WilUam 
Penn  and  other  Quakers,^'  who  formed  an  association  called 
the  Twenty-four  Proprietors.  By  these  a  body  of  rules 
known  as  the  ''Fundamental  Constitutions^'  was  established, 
containing  a  provision  for  the  celebration  of  marriage,  after 
the  Quaker  fashion,  very  similar  to  the  law  for  Pennsylvania 
made  in  England  the  same  year  by  Penn  and  his  associates.^ 
All  marriages  ''not  forbidden  in  the  law  of  GKxi  shall  be 
esteemed  lawful  where  the  Parents  or  Guardians  being  first 
acquainted,  the  Marriage  is  publickly  intimated  in  such 
Places  and  Manner  as  is  agreeable  to  Mens  different  Per- 
swasions  in  Beligion,  being  afterwards  still  solemnized 
before  creditable  Witnesses,  by  taking  one  another  as  Hus- 
band and  Wife,  and  a  certificate  of  the  whole,  under  the 
Parties  and  Witnesses  Hands,  being  brought  to  the  proper 
Register  for  that  End,  under  a  Penalty  if  neglected."*  In 
March  of  the  same  year  a  statute  was  passed  differing  in 
several  respects  from  the  preceding.  Parents  or  guardians 
are  to  be  consulted  and  give  their  consent.  "Intentions" 
are  to  be  published  for  "at  least  three  weeks"  before  solem- 
nization, which  "shall  be  performed  by  and  before  some 
justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate,"  unless  he  "refuse 
to  be  present;"  the  certificate  shall  be  entered  "in  the 
register  of  the  town  and  county"  where  the  marriage  takes 
place;  and  a  record  of  publication  is  likewise  to  be  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  the  "assembly"  or  public  place  where  it  occurs.' 

1  Of,  Cook,  loe.  cie.,  859 ;  and  Lonr,  Ckaaii&r  tvnA  LawB,  101. 

a*'Faiidam0Dtal  Constitaiions,'*  seo.  zz:  in  New  Jeney  Archivt9^  I,  408;  and 
IiBAKZMa  AMD  Spzcsk,  Gronte,  etc,  164. 

8A**BiU  for  the  General  Laws  of  the  ProTinoo  of  Bast  New  Jersey,*' Maieh, 
16IQ/8S:  IiBAKZMa  amd  Spiokb,  op.  est,  298.  By  this  act  marriage  within  the 
degrees  there  named  is  declared  Toid :  ibid,s  248. 

The  **Fnndamental  Constitations  "  had  provided  that  there  should  be  a  ^'register 
in  each  connty  for  births,  marriages,  burials,  and  seirants,  where  their  names, 
times,  wages,  and  days  of  payment"  should  be  reoorded:  Lmaiiimo  amd  SPIOBD^ 
cp.  ci<.,  168;  and  already  in  1615,  under  the  iirst  proprietors,  the  "  derk  of  eaeh  town 
within  this  Prorinoe,"  in  a  book  provided  by  the  town,  is  to  record  '*  all  births,  i 
riages,  and  deaths"  in  his  district:  ibid.,  100. 
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Cook  thinks  this  statute  may  ^'have  been  a  compromise 
between  the  Quaker  and  the  Puritan  practice,  that  left  out 
the  very  feature  in  each  which  was  most  desirable.  For  the 
parties  were  to  take  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  but 
not  'before  creditable  witnesses;'  while,  on  the  other  hand,*' 
by  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the  '^justice  or  magistrate  refused 
to  be  present,  it  would  appear  that  the  parties  could  marry 
themselves. ''*  But  that  they  could  undoubtedly  do  under 
the  former  law,  since  there  is  no  nullifying  clause,  and  the 
only  penalty  mentioned  is  clearly  for  failure  to  file  the  cer- 
tificate. 

Already  in  1676'  West  New  Jersey  was  also  acquired  by 
Quaker  proprietors;  and  in  May,  1682,  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly,  ''for  the  preventing  of  clandestine  and 
unlawful  marriages, ''  a  system  much  like  that  of  the  eastern 
province  was  established.  Justices  within  their  jurisdictions 
are  authorized  to  solemnize,  when  the  persons  have  caused 
their  intentions  to  be  previously  published  for  fourteen  days 
in  ''some  public  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,^'  and  the 
"parents  or  trustees''  show  "no  lawful  reason  against  it" 
For  celebrating  without  such  consent,  if  it  "may  be  reason- 
ably obtained,"  the  magistrate  is  to  be  fined  at  the  discretion 
of  the  general  assembly.  Provision  is  likewise  made  for 
registration.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  measures  for  the  two 
provinces  of  New  Jersey  civil  marriage  is  recognized.  It  is 
optional  under  the  act  of  1668;  but  under  the  Quaker 
regime,  of  course,  solemnization  by  a  minister  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

For  about  twenty  years  after  the  legislation  just  pre- 
sented the  proprietary  rule  was  maintained  in  the  two  prov- 

1  Cook,  locca.,  859. 

iSee  the ''  ooooeMi<ms  "  to  West  New  Jersey :  in  Smith,  HUi.  qf  N.  J.,  521  fl. 

aiiBAKZMG  AND  SpiOEB,  op.  cil.,  446, 447. 
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inces.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  there  was  more 
or  lees  friction  and  dissatisfaction.  The  jurisdictions,  though 
not  the  property  rights,  were  turned  over  to  Gbvemor- 
Gteneral  Andros  in  1688.  Four  years  later  all  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors  were  absolutely  surrendered  to  the  crown. 
The  united  colony  was  then  joined  with  New  York  under 
the  same  governor,  but  with  a  council  and  assembly  of  its 
own ;  and  this  arrangement  was  continued  until  1738,  when 
New  Jersey  became  an  independent  royal  province,* 

After  the  union  with  New  York,  with  characteristic 
intolerance,  the  Church  of  England  was  established;  ^^but 
as  the  Episcopalians  were  a  small  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  had  but  little  zeal,  the  Establishment  remained 
barely  more  than  nominal.^''  To  the  ^^end  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  may  take 
place  in  our  said  province,  so  far  as  conveniently  may  be" — 
run  the  instructions  to  Gk>vemor  CSombury  in  1702 — "we 
do  think  fit  that  you  give  all  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  the  same,  excepting  only  the  collat- 
ing to  benefices,  granting  licences  for  marriages,  and  probate 
of  wills,  which  we  have  reserved  to  you«''  The  table  of 
marriage  according  to  the  English  canons  is  to  be  '^hung 
up  in  every  orthodox  church,  and  duly  observed/'  For  its 
'^strict  observance"  the  governor  is  to  try  to  get  a  law 
passed  by  the  assembly,  if  none  already  exists.' 

The  attempt  to  force  the  rites  of  the  English  church  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London  on  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  proved  a  failure.  So,  March  27,  1719,  a  new 
act  appears,  which  shows  that  serious  abuses,  notably  in  the 
issue  of  licenses,  must  have  existed  during  the  orthodox  rule. 

1  For  the  instrument  of  surrender  see  Smith,  Hisf .  csf  New  Jersey^  211-10.  There 
was  a  petition  to  separate  from  New  York  as  early  as  1728:  ihid,^  421  ft,  Qf,  also 
Cook,  Ioc.  city  859 ;  Thwaxtss,  CokmieM,  211, 213, 214. 

sCooK,  loc.  cit 

8  Instrootions  to  Lord  Combnry,  1702 :  in  Lbaming  avd  SncBBjoip.  ctt,  68B;  also 
in  Smith,  op.  eit,  258. 
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"Whereas  of  late  Years/'  says  the  preamble,  "several  Young 
Persons  have  been,  by  the  Wicked  Practices  of  evil  disposed 
Persons,  and  their  Confederates,  inticed,  inveigled  and 
deluded,  led  away  and  clandestinely  so  Married,'^  to  the 
"great  Grief  of  their  Parents  and  Belatives,"  it  is  therefore 
enacted  that,  under  forfeit  of  five  hundred  pounds,  no  license 
shall  be  granted  to  a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
without  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  "signified  by  a 
certificate  in  writing^'  under  his  hand;  which  certificate 
must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  province. 
The  person  presenting  the  certificate  of  parental  consent, 
before  issue  of  license,  must  "take  an  Oath  upon  the  Four 
Holy  Evangelists,  of  Almighty  God,  or  if  really  of  Tender 
Conscience,  shall  make  a  Solemn  Affirmation  and  Declara- 
tion,''  that  it  is  genuine;  and  besides,  as  in  New  York,  he  is 
required  to  execute  a  bond  to  the  governor,  with  two 
sufficient  sureties,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.* 
In  case  of  celebration  by  banns  instead  of  license  the  pro- 
cedure is  the  same.  The  certificate  of  consent  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  persons  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  to  the 
county  clerk ;  they  must  take  the  oath  on  the  evangelists, 
and  execute  a  bond  of  the  same  tenor  as  that  already 
described.  Thereupon  the  clerk,  within  fourteen  days, 
"shall  affix  a  Writing  in  a  fair  legible  Hand,  in  the  English 
Tongue,  at  three  the  most  publick  Places  in  said  County, 
Betting  forth  the  Persons  names.  Places  of  Abode,  and 
Intentions  of  Marriage.''  All  religious  societies  may  cele- 
brate according  to  their  own  rites ;  and  by  implication  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  "others"  may 
perform  the  ceremony.' 

1 5  Geo.  L,  in  AcU  qf  the  General  Ateembly  (Woodbridge,  17SZ) ,  19  ff .  The  form 
of  bond  is  ffiyen  p.  81.  This  statute  is  also  in  Ajllzhbon^s  Acte  of  the  Oen.  Auem., 
1702-76  (Burlington,  1776),  53^7. 

s  Under  penalty  of  £200,  ministers,  justices,  or  others  are  forbidden  to  Join 
persons  in  marriage  without  banns  or  proper  license :  Aete  qf  the  Oen.  AMeenu  (1782), 
70,80,82,84. 
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At  this  point  legislation  rested.  No  further  change  was 
made  in  the  matrimonial  law  of  New  Jersey  until  long  after 
the  Bevolution.'  However,  in  1765  a  vain  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Episcopal  clergy,  though  a  small  minority  in 
the  province,  to  monopolize  the  income  derived  from  the 
celebration  of  marriages  on  the  governor's  license,  showing 
that  they  were  not  less  greedy  nor  selfish  than  were  their 
brethren  of  New  York  seventeen  years  before.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  the  ''Bishop  of  London  at  the  request 
of  the  clergy  of  ...  .  New  Jersey  begs  leave  to  represent, 
....  that  by  an  old  Law  the  Licences  for  Marriages  are 
directed  to  any  Protestant  Minister  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
which  however  necessary  at  the  first  Establishment  of  the 
Colony  to  facilitate  Marriages,  when  there  were  few  Minis- 
ters in  the  Country,  seems  at  present  not  only  prejudicial  to 
the  clergy,  who  are  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  their 
Income,  but  gives  occasion  to  many  Inconveniences  and 
abuses.^'  It  appears,  as  the  letter  further  shows,  that  in 
1760  the  clergy  petitioned  Governor  Boone  to  "alter  the 
Direction  of  the  Licences.'^  The  petition  was  declined  on 
the  ground  that  authority  to  make  the  change  belonged  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  on  application  of  the  bishop  of  London. 
The  request  being  now  made  to  the  bishop,  the  latter  hopes 
that  the  lords  ''will  take  the  matter  into  Consideration,  and  if 
they  see  no  particular  Objections  will  give  their  Instructions 
to  the  Governor  of  that  Province,  that  for  the  future 
Marriage  Licences  may  be  directed  only  to  a  Protestant 
Minister  of  the  GospeL''  The  Bishop's  communication  was 
forwarded  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  Governor  Franklin  of 
New  Jersey,  with  a  sensible  letter  in  which  certain  pertinent 
questions  are  so  forcibly  raised  as  seemingly  to  bring  the 
correspondence  to  a  speedy  end.     Their  lordships  see  no 

lUniUtheaotof  March  4,1196,  by  which  iiieaet  of  1719  was  rcpeiOQd:  Xoimo/ 
ikeaUUe  (Newark,  1800),  100. 
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objection  to  what  the  bishop  propoeeB,  ''if  there  is  no  Law 
in  force  by  which  the  Civil  Magistrate  is  authorized  to 
perform  the  Marriage  Bites,  or  if  long  usage  and  costom 
has  not  established  such  a  practice.^'  But  they  add,  ''as  it 
does  not  appear  to  Us  from  any  Information  we  can  collect 
here,  how  the  case  stands  in  respect  to  this  matter,  we 
desire  yon  will  by  the  first  opportunity  acquaint  Us,  whether 
the  civil  Magistrates  in  New  Jersey  do  or  do  not  perform 
those  Ceremonies ;  and  if  they  do ;  whether  it  is  by  virtue  of 
any  declared  Law  or  by  usage  only;  and  if  the  latter, 
whether  such  practice  may  in  your  opinion  be  altered  in 
the  maimer  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  without 
Liconvenience  or  Complaint.'" 

It  is  evident  what  a  truthful  answer  from  the  governor 
must  have  been ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  the  matter. 

h)  Law  and  custom  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. — It 
was  one  of  the  many  false  charges  originally  brought  against 
the  Quakers  by  their  orthodox  adversaries  that  they  did  not 
celebrate  marriage  in  an  orderly  and  decent  way.  They 
were  even  accused  of  repudiating  the  marital  relation  and  of 
indulging  on  principle  in  licentious  conduct.'  There  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  such  slanders,  uidess  the  rejection  of 
the  ring,  with  the  peculiar  observances  of  the  English  church, 
and  the  insistence  that  marriage,  as  a  divine  ordinance,  is  a 

1  Neu  Jeney  Arehives,  First  Series,  IX,  60*,  520, 621. 

sSee,  for  example,  the  curious  pamphlet  of  Thomas  UNDSBHZLii,  Bell  broke 
1ooee:OrAnHieiory€ftkeQuakenBathOtdandNew,  SetHno  forth  man^  pf  their 
OpinUme  and  Praeticet.  PublUhed  to  AntidoU  ChritUanM  aoaif%et  FormaUtif  in 
BeUgion  and  ApoUoMie  (London,  1000),  10, 87,  where,  contradietorilj,  thej  are  aoensed 
of  belieTin«r,  **that  we  sould  endeavor  to  be  iwrfeet;  and  therefore  to  forbear  ail 
eoman  oetM  of  QeneratUm^  as  bein^  of  Sin  and  of  the  Deoil ;  and  therefore  Buabamd 
and  Wife  shoold jxiH  omtulsr,  or  abetain;  '*  and  that "  marriage  was  made  hj  Man ;  '* 
while  one  of  them  is  charged  with  defending  a  woman  who  went  naked  and  coaSeiBB' 
ing  "  That  of  latere  ioen<  to  bed  mtft  a  woman,  wAowo*  not  hUvrlfe^and  that  he  did 
Uvriihavtnn:' 

Bead  also  The  Quakere  Spiritual  Court  FroekUmed  (London,  1008),  8,  0,  bj 
"Nathaniel  Smith  Student  in  Physiok,  who  was  himself  a  Quaker,  and  oonTersant 
among  them  for  the  space  of  about  XIV  years  " :  "  Not  long  before  this,  they  spoke 
against  Marriage,  and  said,  That  it  was  for  Lust ;  and  that  men  ought  to  live  soTcrly , 
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matter  between  man  and  his  own  conscience,  in  which  the 
priest  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  may  be  connted  a  justifica- 
tion. The  Quakers  always  held  the  institutions  of  marriage 
and  the  family  in  great  esteem.  From  the  beginning  they 
have  exacted  due  publicity  in  the  celebration  which  was 
attended  by  a  modest,  though  devout  and  severe,  ceremoniaL 
So  important,  indeed,  was  the  nuptial  contract  in  their  eyes, 
as  will  presently  appear,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Friends  were 
too  much  inclined  to  extravagant  display  in  the  wedding 
festivities.  One  may  well  marvel  what  was  Masson's  notion 
of  a  religious  rite  when  he  wrote  that  the  Quakers  ''had  no 
religious  ceremony  in  sanction  of  marriage.''^  "Professor 
Masson,  as  his  context  proves,  had  ample  opportunity  to 
avoid  this  blunder,  and  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
theory  that  his  mind  is  prejudiced  by  the  still  popular 
notion  that  the  presence  and  offices  of  an  ordained  minister 
are  necessary  to  make  a  marriage  ceremony  religious  and  to 
secure  the  Divine  sanction  of  the  nuptial  rites.  The  Quakers 
thought  otherwise.  They  repudiated  the  claims  of  the 
clergy,  and  believed  that  Q-od  alone  can  join  men  and 
women  in  the  solemn  covenant' 

From  their  founders  we  may  learn  their  doctrine  of  matri- 
mony. "We  marry  none,"  says  George  Fox,  "but  are  wit- 
nesses of  it;  marriage  being  Q-od's  joining  not  man's."*  In 
harmony  with  this  is  Perm's  declaration  that  the  Quakers 

Far  aXk  Luat  came  nf  iKt  Deoil:  and  bo  thej  spoke  against  Maniafire  in  general;  bat 
this  oontinaed  not  above  three  or  four  Years,  at  which  time  thej  began  to  Marry  in 
Prison :  and  there  was  the  first  Marriage  that  I  ever  knew  of.  After  this,  that  their 
Ministers  did  marry  in  Prisons,  then  the  Common  sort  wonld  marry  in  the  Meeting: 
And  it  was  after  this  Manner;  Those  two  that  were  resolved  to  go  together,  (and 
many  times  there  was  not  one  that  did  know  it  besides  themselves,)  the  Man  and  the 
Woman  would  stand  np  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  in  some  convenient  place;  the  Man 
declaring  after  this  manner,  I  take  thU  Woman  to  Wife:  and  after,  departed  and 
went  together  as  Man  and  Wife." 

1  Mabbon,  Life  and  Timet  of  MiUon,  V,  25;  <^.  HaiiIiOWSLL,  Quaker  Inoa/don  qf 
JfaM.,28. 

sHaiiLOwill,  op.  city  2S,  24. 

>  Afplbgabth,  "  Qoakers  in  Pennsylvania,"  /.  J7. 17.  A,  X,  402. 
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believe  marriage  to  be  ''an  ordinance  of  Q-od,  and  that  Gtxl 
only  can  rightly  join  men  and  women''  in  wedlock.^  Else- 
where he  declares  that  ceremonies  the  Friends  ''have  refused 
not  out  of  homor,  bnt  conscience  reasonably  grounded;  inas- 
much as  no  Scripture-example  tells  us,  that  the  priest  had 
any  other  part,  of  old  time,  than  that  of  a  witness  among  the 
rest,  before  whom  the  Jews  used  to  take  one  another;  cuid 
therefore  this  people  look  upon  it  as  an  imposition,  to  advance 
the  power  and  the  profits  of  the  clergy;  and  for  the  use  of 
the  ring,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  an  heathenish  cuid 
vain  custom,  and  never  practiced  among  the  people  of  Q-od, 
Jews  or  primitive  Chriatiana,^^^  Again,  he  claims  that  wed- 
lock is  a  union  which  shonld  only  grow  out  of  mutual  incli- 
nation. "Never  marry  but  for  love,''  is  his  advice,  "but  see 
that  thou  lovest  what  is  lovely."*  Similar  evidence  is  given 
by  Sewel,  the  Quaker  historian.  "In  their  Method  of  Mar- 
riage," he  says,  "they  also  depart  from  the  common  Way: 
For  in  the  Old  Testcunent  they  find  not  that  the  Joyning  of 
a  Couple  in  Marriage  ever  was  the  Office  of  a  Priest,  nor  in 
the  Gkwpel  any  Preacher  among  Christians  appointed  thereto. 
Therefore  it  is  their  Custom,  that  when  any  intend  to  enter 
into  Marriage,  they  first  having  the  Consent  of  Parents  or 
Q-uardians,  acquaint  the  respective  Mens  and  Womens 
Meetings  of  their  Intention,  and  after  due  Enquiry,  all 
Things  appearing  clear,  they  in  Publick  Meeting  solemnly 
take  each  other  in  Marriage,  with  a  Promise  of  Love  and 
Fidelity,  and  not  to  leave  one  another  before  Death  separates 
them.  Of  this  a  Certificate  is  drawn,  mentioning  the  Names 
and  Distinctions  of  the  Persons  thus  joyned,  which  being 
first  signed  by  themselves,  those  then  that  are  present  sign 
as  witnesses."^ 

1  Pbmk,  Rite  and  Progren  (Manohesteff  18S4) ,  25, 27 ;  <^.  Applboabth,  op.  cit.,  *OL 
sPbnn,  Select  Worla^  V,  225:  cited  bj  Applboabth,  op.  eiU^  401, 402. 
•  Pmm,  op.  cO.,  V,  129:  qaoted  bj  Applboabth,  op,  cit,^  401. 
^Sbwbl,  History  (London,  1722),  091. 
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Commentiiig  on  this  passage,  Hallowell  says:  '^This  cus- 
tom is  still  in  force,  and  with  some  unimportant  verbal 
amendments,  the  phraseology  of  early  Friends  is  still  pre- 
served. After  an  appropriate  silence,  the  groom  and  bride 
rise,  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  each  in  turn  repeats, 
*In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  this  assembly,  I  take  thee 
to  be  my  wife  (or  hnsband),  promising,  with  Divine  asedst- 
ance  to  be  nnto  thee  a  loving  and  faithful  husband  (or  wife) 
nntil  death  shall  separate  ns.'  For  religions  solemnity  and 
tender,  touching  simplicity,  the  Quaker  marriage  ceremony 
has  always  challenged  comparison,  and  if  anyone  desiree  to 
feel  and  realize  the  presence  of  God  in  a  public  or  private 
gathering,  let  him  attend  a  Quaker  wedding. '*' 

These  principles  are  revealed  in  the  early  legislation  for 
Pennsylvania;  for,  while  believing  it  an  ordinance  of  God, 
the  Friends  held  that  the  regulation  and  protection  of  mar- 
riage belong  to  the  civil  authority.  In  the  ^^Laws  agreed 
upon  in  England''  May  5, 1682,  it  is  provided  '^that  all  mar- 
riages (not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Ghxl,  as  to  nearness  of 
blood  and  aflinity  .  .  .  .  )  shall  be  encouraged;  but  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  shall  be  first  consulted,  and  the  marriage 
shall  be  published  before  it  be  solemnized,  and  it  shall  be 
solemnized  by  taking  one  another  as  husband  and  wife, 
before  credible  witnesses,  and  a  certificate  of  the  whole, 
under  the  hands  of  parents  and  witnesses,  shall  be  brought 
to  the  proper  register  of  that  county,  and  shall  be  registered 
in  his  office."' 

This  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  desires  of  the  proprietor 
and  his  associates.  Accordingly  in  a  law  enacted  by  the 
assembly  in  December,  1683,  there  is  a  provision  regarding 

1  Hai«IiOwblx«,  op,  eii,y  24, 2S. 

3  **  Laws  Agreed  npon  in  England  '* :  in  Linn,  ChwrieT  anA  Latn^  Id.  Cf.  Niad'b 
HiBtoricalNotet:  tfrid.,  472.  This  lav  also  provides  for  a  "register  of  births,  mar- 
riages, bariali,  wills,  and  letters  of  administration,  distinct  from  the  other  registry.'* 
— IMd.,lQl. 
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marriage  only  differing  in  details  from  the  declaration  made 
beyond  the  sea.  The  purpose  of  the  act,  as  expressed  in  the 
preamble,  is  ''to  prevent  Clandestine,  Loose,  and  unseemly 
proceedings^'  in  the  province  and  its  "territories."  As  be- 
fore, marriage  is  to  be  encouraged;  parental  consent  is  re- 
quired; the  parties  must  clear  themselves  "from  all  other 
engagements  assured  by  a  Certificate  from  some  Credible 
persons  where  they  have  lived;''  affix  their  "intentions  of 
Marriage  on  the  Court,  or  Meeting-house  Door  of  the  County 
where  they  Dwell,  one  Month  before  the  solemnization 
thereof;"  the  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  "by  taking  one 
another  as  husband  and  wife,  before  Sufficient  Witnesses;" 
and  a  "certificate  of  the  whole  under  the  hands  of  parties 
and  witnesses  (at  least  twelve,)  shall  be  brought  to  the  Reg- 
ister of  the  County"  where  the  marriage  takes  place  and  be 
with  him  filed  for  record.  For  neglect  of  the  requirements 
of  law  the  parties  are  to  be  fined  ten  pounds,  and  the  "per- 
son so  joining  others  in  Marriage"  twice  that  amount/  The 
"Great  Law"  of  1682,  punishes  adultery  severely,  sanctions 
divorce  for  that  offense,'  and  contains  the  declaration,  unique 
since  old  English  days,  that  "no  person,  be  it  either  widower 
or  widow,  shall  contract  marriage,  much  less  marry,  under 
one  year  after  the  decease  of  his  wife  or  her  husband."' 

This  provision  of  1682  is  declared  fundamental,  and  by 
it  in  fact  the  main  principles  of  the  marriage  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  defined.  Still  one  or  two  important  changes 
were  subsequently  made.  Thus,  in  1684,  the  certificate  of 
their  "clearness  of  all  engagements"  is  to  be  produced  to 
the  "religious  society"  to  which  the  persons  "relate;"  or  to 

1  LxxK,  Charter  and  Latra,  151.  See  the  same  provlsioa  as  to  penalty  (1684), 
ibid.,  171,  and  (1608),  229. 

<II»<d.,100;e/.104. 

•  This  la  ohap.  86  of  the  Oreat  Law  as  given  hj  Hazabd,  Annalt  of  Pa.,  828, 627t 
but  it  was  not  engroesed  and  does  not  appear  in  IiInn'b  edition,  whieh  follows  PAT- 
■lox  BoBHraON's  copy:   Niad,  Hislortcol  JVotet;  in  Limr,  c»p.  cii.,  481  n.  8. 
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a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  they  live.'  From 
this  requirement  it  may  doubtless  be  inferred  that  either 
civil  celebration  before  a  magistrate  or  religious  celebration 
according  to  the  rites  of  any  denomination  was  contem- 
plated. Such  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  case  by  the 
act  of  1693,  which  runs  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the 
preceding,  except  that  now,  after  mentioning  the  twelve  wit- 
nesses, it  is  provided  that  at  least  one  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  must  be  present  at  the  solemnization;  and  pro- 
vided also  that  ''this  Law  shall  not  extend  to  any  who  shall 
marry  or  be  marryed  by  any  person  authorized  by  the 
Church  of  England,  so  as  they  observe  the  methods  of  pub- 
lication. Licensing  &  Solemnization '^  required  by  English 
law,  ''nor  to  any  persons  that  marry  in  their  own  Society  in 
the  absence  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace."'  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  provision  in  1730,  forbidding  the  justice  in  case  of 
minors  to  subscribe  as  witness  without  a  certificate  of  par- 
ental consent,'  the  law  of  1693,  re-enacted  in  1700  and 
again  in  1701,^  still  governs  the  nuptial  celebration  in 
Pennsylvania;'  and  previous  to  1788  the  marriage  law  of 
Delaware  was  practically  the  same.' 

It  remains  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  administrative 
practice  and  social  custom.  So  far  as  it  appears,  the  courts 
and  magistrates  were  not  given  much  employment  in  domes- 

1  Linn,  op.  eU„  171.  »  /Wd.,  2». 

•  Cf.  Cook,  op.  dt,  958.  This  aet  of  Feb.  U,  1729/80,  is  contained  in  Lam  pf  the 
Comm.  qf  Pa.,  1700-1810, 1, 180, 181. 

4  BiOBSN,  Ikitra,  I,  7, 34 ;  Linn,  op.  cU.,  229,  note ;  alao  Law  of  the  Oornm.  of  Pa.^ 
1700-1810, 1, 21-2S. 

ft  Pbppbb  and  Lbwis,  Dioett  (1896),  II,  2878  ff. 

•  See  the  act  of  1700  in  Franki^in  and  Hall's  Law  of  the  Oovenimenf  of  VtM 
Cagtlc,  Kent,  and  Suaaex,  upon  DeUiuyare  (Philadelphia,  1752).  It  is  espeoiallj  pro- 
Tided  that  if  any  serrant  marry  without  the  consent  of  his  or  her  master,  he  or  she 
shall,  for  such  offense,  serve  for  one  year  after  the  time  of  his  or  her  serritade  by  in- 
denture has  expired ;  and  if  any  free  person  marry  a  serrant  without  consent  of  the 
master,  he  or  she  shall  pay  to  the  master,  if  the  servant  is  a  man,  12  pounds,  and  if  a 
woman,  6  pounds,  or  one  whole  year's  service;  and  the  servant  so  marrying  shall 
serve  an  additional  year.  Adultery  is  punished  with  a  fine  of  50  pounds  or  21  lashes 
"  well  laid  on."   The  penalty  for  fornication  is  3  pounds  or  21  lashes :  iMd.,  74. 
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tic  controveraies.  Bat  the  provincial  council  seems  to  have 
exercised  jorisdiction  in  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes. 
For  example,  in  1686  we  learn  that  "information  being 
given  to  this  board  of  y*  nnlawfoU  Marriage  of  B^  Noble,  of 
y^  Oonnty  of  New  Castle,  Ordered  that  j^  Justices  of  that 
County  have  notice  given  by  j^  Secrt",  to  Inspect  the 
same  and  give  report  thereof  to  this  board.'*^  Again,  in 
1703  Andrew  Bankson,  one  of  the  justices  of  Philadelphia 
county,  on  complaint  of  the  president,  got  himself  into 
trouble  ''for  irregularly  marrying  a  couple  lately  according 
to  law,  but  against  y®  Prohibitions  of  y®  Parents.''  When 
called  to  account  before  the  council,  the  justice  declared 
that  he  was  ''wholly  ignorant  of  its  being  illegal,  &  was 
heartily  sorry  for  what  was  done,  promising  that  wether  he 
should  continue  in  Commission,  or  otherwise,  this  should  be 
such  a  caution  to  him  as  to  prevent  him  of  committing  the 
like  for  y®  future,  &  being  severely  checked  was  dismissed.'" 
Celebration  on  the  president's  license  in  place  of  civil 
notice  similar  to  the  plan  existing  in  the  royal  provinces 
was  introduced  as  early  as  1684  and  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued to  the  Revolution;'  although  marriages  thus  solem- 
nized were  looked  at  askance  by  the  Quakers  as  hardly  ortho- 
dox,^ and  there  are  the  usual  complaints  of  extortion.'    The 

1  CoL  Recorda  qf  Pa,,  I.IU. 

*Ool,  BoDordB  qf  Pa.  (Jan.  1108/4),  II,  114,  115;  also  quoted  hj  Applboabth, 
Qwafcart  in  Pa,,  418,  note. 

s  Pa.  Col.  See,,  1, 121.  "  The  Board  then  took  into  their  Consideration  the  altera- 
liana  proper  to  be  made  in  the  forms  of  Marriage  Lyoenoes."—i&td.,  V,  09  (1747). 
Again,  '*  Ordered,  That  the  President  sign  all  Marriage  Lyoenoe8.**-/6<d.,  V,  71  (1747). 

<  See  the  passage  from  Watbon,  AtmaU  <if  Phil,,  m,  484,  below  cited. 

BOn  Sept.  29, 1756,  in  an  address  to  the  goyemor,  the  assembly  declares  that 
"they  [the  assembly]  are  not,  howcTer,  chargeable  with  exacting  Money  from  the 
people  which  by  law  they  had  no  right  to  exact,  as  we  apprehend  the  Goremor  does 
in  the  Fees  for  Marriage  Licenses,  by  which  many  thousand  Pounds  haye  been  drawn 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Proyinoe.  If  this  be  not  dispensing  with  Law  *tis  mak- 
ing Law,  and  we  presume  the  Goyemor  alone  has  no  more  right  to  do  the  one  than 
the  Assembly  alone  the  other."— Pa.  Col.  l?ec.,  VI,  088, 684.  Cf,ibid,,U,4Si;  IV,175; 
and  Pa.  Arehivm  (1728),  1, 235, 286,  where  the  bishop  of  London  says  that  "some  oo- 
eaaional  perquisites  that  the  Clergy  us*d  to  enjoy,  are  now  cut  off  **  in  the  matter  of 
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marriage  certificate  was  itself  an  elaborate  document  of  his- 
torical interest,  not  only  because  of  the  full  statement  therein 
of  all  the  previous  stages  in  the  transaction,  but  because  in 
simple  phrase  we  catch  many  a  glimpse  of  Quaker  sentiment 
and  teaching  in  regard  to  the  nuptial  covenant.  Sometimes 
even  at  the  marriage  of  persons  of  humble  station,  this  instru- 
ment was  signed  by  many  persons;  as  in  the  case  of  John 
Boades  and  Hannah  WiUcox,  in  1692,  whose  wedding  cer- 
tificate bears  the  names  of  fifty  witnesse&^ 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Friends,  like  the  New  England  Puritans,  were  much 
worried  over  the  question  of  forbidden  degrees.  They  were 
sorely  disturbed  concerning  marriage  **  between  first  cousins, 
or  one  person  marrying  two  sisters,  or  a  man  marrying  his 
wife^s  first  cousin,  or  justices  of  the  peace  undertaking  to 
marry  people  by  virtue  of  licenses  obtained  to  that  end,  or 

1"  Whereas  John  Boades  of  the  Goanty  of  Philadelphia  and  Hannah  Willooz 
daivhter  of  Sarah  Willoox  of  Sohoolkil  in  the  Gonntj  aforesaid  hairing  declared 
theire  Intentione  of  Takein^  Bach  Other  as  Husband  and  Wifb  befbre  several  Men 
and  Womens  Meetings  of  the  People  called  Qoakers  whose  Proceeflings  Therein 
after  deliberate  Consideration  Thereof  and  Consent  of  parties  and  Relations  coo- 
oemed  being  approved  by  the  said  Meeting. 

**  AiTD  alsoe  the  said  John  Boades  and  Sarah  Willcox  having  Published  theire 
said  Intentions  in  Writing  according  to  the  Lawes  of  thiss  province  Whereby  the 
said  Law  is  fulfilled 

"Now  these  are  to  CmauFiM  aU  Persons  whome  it  may  concern  that 
for  the  full  Determination  of  their  Intentions  this  tenth  day  of  the  Ninth 
Month  in  the  Years  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Ninety  and  two,  they  the 
said  John  Boades  and  Hannah  Willcox  in  an  Assembly  of  the  aforesaid  people  Mett 
together  for  that  end  and  purpose  at  the  Dwelling  House  of  Sarah  Willoox  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  Example  of  the  xurimitive  Christians  Becorded  in  the  Soripturee  of 
Truth  did  take  each  Other  as  Husband  and  Wife  in  Manner  following  (vis)  he  the 
said  John  Boades  takeing  the  said  Hannah  Willcox  by  the  Hand  said  friends  in  the 
feare  of  the  Lord  and  Before  you  his  people  I  take  this  my  friend  Hannah  Willcox 
to  be  my  wife  promissing  as  the  Lord  shall  InaUe  mee  to  be  unto  her  a  faithfnll  and 

Loving  Husband  till  Death  shall  part  us And  the  said  Hannah  Willcox  in  like 

Manner  takeing  the  said  John  Boades  by  the  Hand  said  friends  I  Likewise  do  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  presence  of  Yon  his  people  take  John  Boades  to  be  my 
Husband  promising  to  be  unto  him  a  faithfull  and  Loving  Wife  till  Death  separate 

us And  the  said  John  Boades  and  Hannah  Willcox  as  a  farther  Confirmation 

thereof  did  then  and  there  to  these  presents  Set  theire  Hand.  And  wee  whose  Names 
are  hereunto  Subscribed  are  Witnesses  of  the  Same  the  Day  and  Yeare  abovesaid.**— 
In  the  Pa.  Mag,  of  HUL  and  Biog.,  Xm  (1889),  112. 

The  custom  of  many  witnesses  signing  the  oertifloate  survived  to  recent  times: 
Watson,  AnndU  pf  PhiU,  m,  434. 
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marriagee  by  members  of  the  sect  with  others  not  of  that 
persuasion,  in  young  couples  *  keeping  company'  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  In  1725  and  1731,  Chester  and 
Burlington  Monthly  Meetings  sought  the  advice  of  Yearly 
Meeting  upon  these  subjects/'  and  decisions  were  sub- 
sequently rendered  in  the  negative  on  every  point.^ 

A  register  of  marriages  was  kept  through  a  custodian 
appointed  by  the  monthly  meeting.  From  the  records  of 
the  Philadelphia  society,  which  have  been  preserved  ''for 
the  first  thirty-two  years  of  the  city/'  it  appears  that  the 
first  marriage  solemnized  was  that  of  Thomas  Smith  and 
Priscilla  Allen  in  1682;  and  they,  says  Watson,  ''had  before 
passed  one  Meeting  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.'"  The  monthly 
meeting  was  a  mighty  power,  and  it  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  all 
the  social  goings  and  comings  of  its  members.'  In  fact,  the 
constant  surveillance  of  the  meeting  over  the  daily  life  of 
the  individual  reminds  one  of  the  way  in  which  domestic  con- 
duct and  private  business  were  dealt  with  by  provincial  law 
and  town  ordinances  in  the  New  England  colonies.^  Court- 
ship, espousal,  and  marriage  were  looked  after  much  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  Quaker  maid  was  lucky  if  she  might 
receive  her  lover  on  the  "stoop"  in  presence  of  father  and 
mother.*^  The  Friends  were  not  content  with  the  publicity 
given  by  posting  the  intention  of  marriage  as  prescribed  by 

1  Watsov,  op.  cit.,  m,  4Si.  < IMd,,  1, 508;  IH,  iSi. 

*The  meeting  sometimes  took  part  in  the  oiyil  administration.  Thus  eom- 
mittees  were  frequently  appointed  bf  the  Philadelphia  meeting  to  lay  out  roads; 
<Md.,I,a06. 

«  Cf,  HowABD«  LoccU  Ckmtt.  EiU.,  1, 68  ff. 

bEaslb,  "Among  Friends/*  New  Eng,  Mag,,  Sept.,  1896,  20.  "Coortship  and 
marriage  were  closely  hedged  aronnd.  Friends  were  enjoined  against  proposing 
marriage  withont  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  against  marrying  any  but  a  Friend, 
against  *  keeping  unreasonable  company*  with  any  woman  not  a  Friend;  against 
going  to  weddings  of  any  who  marry  out  of  meeting;  against  being  *  married  by  a 
priest.'  They  were  enjoined  also  *  to  be  dear  of  one  before  being  concerned  with 
another,*  in  an  engagement  of  marriage.  Widows  and  widowers  were  reminded  not 
to  marry  again  too  swiftly;  *not  to  let  their  minds  out  soon  to  another  husband 
or  wife  ;*  and  kinship  was  to  be  carefully  regarded  In  thinking  of  wedding.**— iMd., 
19, 20;  ef,  Watson,  Anndit  <^  PAO.,  m,  434. 
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the  law.  In  addition,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  betrothed  conple 
to  ask  their  own  banns,  or  to  "pass  the  meeting,'^  as  it  was 
called  in  solemn  phrase.  "In  the  intense  silence  of  the 
Quaker  assembly  the  man  arose  from  his  seat  on  his  side  of 
the  meeting  and  said  formally:  ^ I  intend  to  take  Dorcas 
Macy  to  be  my  wife  if  the  Lord  permit.'  Dorcas  then  arose 
on  the  woman's  side  of  the  aisle  or  partition  and  said  in 
tnm:  ^I  intend  to  take  Jonathan  Coffin  to  be  my  husband  if 
the  Lord  permit.'*  A  committee  of  ^weighty  men  and 
women'  was  then  appointed  to  learn  'the  conversation  and 
clearness  of  the  parties' — that  is  to  learn  specially  whether 
either  were  entangled  in  any  other  matrimonial  engagement. 
If  the  report  of  these  inspectors  proved  favorable,  the  *  con- 
tinuance of  the  intention  of  marriage'  was  permitted,  they 
were  'liberated  to  proceed  according  to  the  devout  order  of 
truth,'  and  the  engaged  pair  were  said  to  have  'passed  meet- 
ing.' But  sometimes  the  committee  of  inspectors  discovered 
obstacles,  or  'disorderly  walking,'  or  a  previous  flirtation. 
There  still  was  redress;  the  offender  had  to  make  a  self- 
condemnation  and  apology  for  his  offense,  in  meeting,  the 
next  First  day,  in  some  such  words  as  these:  'Friends,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  my  transgression,  and  desire  mercy  from  Gbd 
and  forgiveness  of  all  the  people  of  Q-od  whom  I  have 
offended.'  The  marriage  was  usually  then  permitted.  If  a 
sober  young  Friend  sought  a  wife  in  another  town,  his  home 
meetiog  sent  him  off  fortified  with  a  certificate  enumerating 
his  virtues.     One  such  ran  partly  thus: 

'  He  is  of  sober  and  orderly  behaviour ;  a  frequenter  of  our 
Meetings  and  in  good  Eunity  with  us ;  is  clear  of  all  Women 
hereaway  on  account  of  Marriage  so  far  as  we  can  find;  soe 

1  It  seems  to  have  been  cnstomaiy,  at  least  in  some  meetings,  to  file  the  notiee 
in  writioR  for  permanent  record.    The  form  was  as  follows : 

'*We  the  subscribers,  A.B..  son  of  C,  and  D.  B.;  and  F.  O.,  daughter  of  H., 
and  I.  O.,  purpose  taking  each  other  In  marriage,  which  we  hereby  offer  tot  the 
approbation  of  Friends."— Applboabth,  "Quakers  in  PennsjlTania,'*  J,  B.  U,  A, 
X,402. 
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we  recommend  him  to  your  farther  Care  in  accomplishing 
their  Intending  Marriage.'"^ 

Faithful  Friends  were  enjoined  by  the  meeting  not  to 
marry  out  of  the  society;  and  so  the  worldly  lover  was 
sometimes  forced  to  turn  Quaker  or  **lose  his  bride.''  On 
the  other  hand,  says  Earle,  if  a  Friend  took  a  wife  '^out  of 
meeting,  he  might  by  profoundly  humbling  himself,  and 
acknowledging  his  error,  still  be  retained  in  the  society, 
though  for  a  time  not  in  good  report.  No  Quaker  groom 
could  express  contrition  for  an  offense  in  *  marrying  out  of 
meeting,*  nor  indeed  submit  patiently  to  discipline  for  it 

without  unmanly  disloyalty  to  his  confiding  consort 

One  reads  thus: 

**'To  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  friends  now  in  meeting  at 
So.  ELingston.  I  through  Inattention  to  the  Lights  of  Christ 
have  Married  a  wife  out  of  the  good  order  of  Friends,  neither 
was  she  a  member  of  their  Society.  Therefore  now  being 
Sincible  that  their  Rules  and  orders  therein  is  Consistant 
with  truth,  and  Seeing  the  Error  of  My  Doings,  am  sorry 
for  my  Transgression  therein,  and  Desire  friends  to  pass  by 
my  offense,  and  still  Continue  their  Care  for  me,  desiring  I 
may  be  preserved  to  walk  according  to  good  order  for  time 
to  come.'"* 

As  already  suggested,  the  Pennsylvania  Friends  indulged 
in  much  good  cheer  cmd  sometimes  in  lavish  display  at  the 
wedding  time.  A  description  given  us  by  the  annalist 
Watson  may  serve  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between 
their  nuptial  festivals  and  those  practiced  by  their  New  Eng- 
land contemporaries.  *'  The  wedding  entertainments  of  olden 
times,  he  says,  ''were  very  expensive  and  harassing  to  the 
wedded.  The  house  of  the  parent  would  be  filled  with  com- 
pany to  dine;  the  same  company  would  stay  to  tea  and  to 
supper.     For  two  days  punch  was  dealt  out  in  profusion. 

1  Xablb,  "Amooff  Friends,**  New  Eng.  Mag,,  Sept.,  IM,  20.  *  JMd.,  2L 
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The  gentlemen  saw  the  groom  on  the  first  floor,  and  then 
ascended  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  saw  the  bride.'* 
Every  man  present,  even  thongh  hondreds  were  invited,  was 
privileged  to  kiss  the  bride  and  to  repeat  the  process  each 
day  while  the  feast  lasted.  These  were  the  same  persons 
who  had  signed  the  marriage  certificate  in  the  meeting. 
Sometimes  the  ''married  pair  for  two  weeks  saw  large  tea 
parties  at  their  home,  having  in  attendance  every  night  the 
groomsman  and  bridesmaids.^'  All  this  was  not  enough. 
''When  these  ....  entertainments  were  made,  it  was  ex- 
pected also  that  pnnch,  cakes,  and  meats  should  be  sent  out 
very  generally  in  the  neighborhood  even  to  those  who  were 
not  visiters  in  the  fcunily.''^  In  some  towns  another  writer 
tells  us,  "the  custom  was  after  a  wedding  to  set  a  table  in 
front  of  the  house  and  feast  all  passers-by.  In  the  country 
Quaker  brides  had  an  'infare'  or  wedding  treat,  often  so 
liberal  as  to  be  a  serious  drag  on  the  family  that  provided 
it"  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  great  wedding 
festival  had  been  preceded  by  a  similar  feast  or  "  treat''  at 
the  first  "passing  of  the  meeting,"  when  the  banns  were 
published.' 

Such  excesses  seem  inconsistent  with  traditional  Quaker 
sobriety.  One  is  astonished  that  they  could  have  been 
tolerated  so  long.  But  at  length  it  was  decided  that 
"passing"  in  one  meeting  should  suffice.'  To  lessen  the 
expenses  the  Philadelphia  society  in  1716  "advised  no  extra- 
ordinary provision  for  weddings,  and  the  avoidance  'as  much 
as  may  be  of  inviting  those  not  under  our  discipline,'"* 

1  Watson,  AnndU  ftf  PhiL,  1, 178, 608. 

sRablb,  loe,  eit,  21.  "In  Philadeliihia  not  only  did  the  friends  of  the  Mdo 
and  groom  oome  and  eat  and  drink  and  aU  klsi  the  bride,  bat  eveiy  erening  f6r  a 
week  the  entire  bridal  party  reoeiTed  friends,  and  again  the  bride  ran  a  ganntlet  of 
kisaes.  When  Mrs.  Robert  Erwin  reeeived  her  wedding  Tisltors,  foor  hundred 
gentlemen  came  in  two  days,  ate  the  wedding  oake,  drank  the  wedding  pimoh  tad, 
doubtless,  all  kissed  her."-ibul.,  21. 

>  Watson,  cp,  cit^  1, 504.  «  Eanlb,  loe.  eit 
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So  the  old  frivolities  ^*  were  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  exploded 
▼anitiesy  and  matrimonial  alliances  were  attended  with  no 
other  ceremony  than  that  of  the  parties  taking  each  other 
by  the  hand  in  public  meeting  cmd  avowing  their  willingness 
to  enter  the  connubial  state."  The  certificate  was  then 
entered  in  the  record  book  of  the  meeting  and  the  celebra- 
tion was  complete.' 

1  AFFi^BaAXTH,  "  Qnaken  in  Pa./'  J,  H.  U.  A,  X,  408, 408,  who  giveB  a  disoiusion 
of  Quaker  weddixigs,  followio^  Watson.  Gobdov,  HUt,  qf  Pa,^  70, 567,  has  a  brief, 
ooDoise  aoooont  of  the  marriage  law  of  the  pzoTinoe. 


CHAPTER  XV 
DIVORCE  IN  THE  AMEEUCAN  COLONIES 

[BiBuooRAPHiOAL  NoTB  XV. — The  most  valuable  original  material 
for  the  history  of  divorce  in  MassachusettB  during  the  period  of  the 
first  charter  is  afforded  by  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  assistants  in 
the  exercise  of  its  primary  jurisdiction.  These  may  be  found  in  V6L I 
of  the  ColonuU  Becards^  to  September  7, 1611;  the  Barlow  MS.  ReoordM 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  October  28, 1641,  to  March  5, 1643/44;  pub- 
lished  by  Whitmore  in  Bibliographicai  Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  the  Mass. 
Colony  (Boston,  1880);  and,  after  an  interval  for  which  the  record  ia 
missing,  in  Noble*s  Records  of  the  Court  of  Assistants^  March  3, 1673,  to 
March  23, 1601/92  (Boston,  1901).  A  number  of  cases  have  been  found 
in  the  MSS.  Early  Court  Files  of  Suffolk^  supplemented  by  the  MS3. 
Records  of  the  County  Court  of  Suffolk,  and  the  MSS.  Records  of  the 
County  Court  of  Middlesex.  The  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records  are, 
of  course,  very  important  There  is  an  instructive  passage  in  the  first 
volume  of  Hutchinson's  History  of  Mass.  (Salem,  1796);  and  much  aid 
has  been  given  by  Whitmore  in  the  work  already  cited;  Newhall, 
Ye  Qreatand  OenercU  Court  (Lynn,  1897);  Goodwin,  Pilgrim  Repub- 
lic (Boston,  1888);  and  Cowley,  Our  Divorce  Courts  (Lowell,  1880). 
The  last-named  work  in  part  had  already  appeared  in  the  Albany 
Law  Journal,  XX  (Albany,  1879).  It  may  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  same  writer's  Famous  Divorces  of  AU  Ages  (Lowell,  1878); 
and  his  Browne^s  Divorce  and  its  Consequences  (Lowell,  1877).  For 
the  period  of  the  second  charter  the  divorce  record  is  missing  until 
1739.  Between  that  date  and  1760  the  Suffolk  Files  already  mentioned 
yield  eleven  cases.  fVom  1760  to  1786  there  is  a  continuous  and 
apparently  complete  record  in  a  MS.  ''Divorce"  book  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  for  Suffolk  county. 

An  interesting  petition  may  be  found  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Collections  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society:  and  in  general 
for  all  the  New  England  colonies  the  records  and  the  various  coUectioDa 
of  laws  mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note  XII  have  been  used. 
Durfee,  Gleanings  from  the  Judicial  History  of  Rhode  Island 
(Providence,  1883),  and  Arnold,  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
(New  York,  1874),  are  also  helpful.  Trumbull,  Appeal  to  the  PubHo 
(New  Haven,  1788),  gives  some  statistics  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
laxity  of  Connecticut  divorce  laws;  but  historically  his  statements  are 
misleading  and  very  inaccurate. 

328 
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In  the  southern  oolonies  the  English  divorce  laws  were  in  abey- 
ance, except  in  case  of  separate  alimony.  The  meager  materials  exist- 
ing for  a  ''negative"  sketch  are  therefore  derived  almost  wholly  from 
the  judicial  decisiona  Among  these — cited  more  fully  in  the  foot- 
notes— the  most  instructive  are:  for  Virginia,  Fulcher  v,  Fnlcher,  in 
1  Palmer's  Caiendar  of  Va.  State  Papers  (Richmond,  1875),  29;  Purcell 
V.  Purcell,  4  Hening  and  Munford*s  BeporU  (Richmond,  1854),  506;  and 
Almond  o.  Almond,  4  Randolph's  ReporU^  662,  or  15  American  DeeMotu, 
78L  For  Maryland,  Oalwith  v.  Qalwith,  4  Harris  and  McHenry's  Jfd 
BeporU  (Annapolis,  1818),  477;  Famshill  v,  Murray,  1  Bland's  Reportt^ 
479,  or  18  American  Decinons,  344;  Helms  v,  Franciscus,  2  Bland's 
B^Mrts,  544,  or  20  American  Decisions^  402;  Wallingsford  v,  Wallings- 
ford,  6  Harris  and  Johnson's  iZeportt,  485;  Macnamara's  case,  Scott's 
case,  Oovane's  case,  all  in  2  Bland*s  Reports^  566,  568,  570;  Crane  v, 
Meginnis,  1  Gill  and  Johnson^s  Ch,  Rq[)ort$t  468,  or  19  American 
Decisions^  237;  Wright  v.  Wright's  Lessee,  2  McL  Beporta^  429,  or  56 
American  Decieions,  723;  and  Jamison  v.  Jamison,  4  Md,  Ch,  B^porte^ 
289, 295.  For  Georgia  see  Finch  v.  Finch,  14  Georgia  B^f)ort$t  362;  and 
especially  Head  v.  Head,  2  Kelly's  Beporis,  191. 

The  New  York  Cotonidl  MS8,  preserved  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany  have  yielded  several  documents  of  importance  for  the  chapter. 
Cadwallader  Golden,  the  last  governor  of  the  province,  has  an  instruc- 
tive passage  in  his  Letters  on  Smith's  History  of  New  York:  Collections 
New  York  Historical  Society^  Fund  Series,  1, 1868,  showing  that  in  the 
early  period  divorces  were  granted  by  the  royal  governors.  Various 
cases  and  illustrations  have  been  gleaned  from  Gerard,  The  Old  Stadt 
Huys;  Valentine,  Manual  of  the  Corporation;  Becords  of  New 
Amsterdam;  Munsell,  Annals  of  Albany;  Duke  of  Yorkers  Book  of 
Laws;  New  Jersey  Archives;  0*Callaghan,  Ordinanees;  and  especially 
O'Callaghan  and  Fernow,  Documents — all  of  which  have  been  described 
in  Bibliographical  Note  XIV.  A  number  of  extracts  from  old  records 
have  been  borrowed  from  Alice  Morse  Earle's  excellent  book  Colonial 
Days  in  Old  New  York  (New  York,  1896);  and  among  the  decisions 
cited.  Chancellor  Kent's  opinion  in  Williamson  v,  Williamson,  John* 
son's  Chancery  B^f)ortSt  488, 491;  and  that  of  Chancellor  Walworth  in 
Wood  V.  Wood,  2  Paige's  Chancery  B^^>ortSj  108,  111,  bearing  on  the 
validity  of  the  common  law  in  the  province,  are  of  special  interest. 

The  materials  for  Pennsylvania  are  furnished  by  Linn,  Charter  and 
Laws;  the  Colonial  Becords  of  Pennsylvania;  Bioren,  Laws  (Phila- 
delphia, 1803);  and  Gordon,  History  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia, 
1829).  Lastly,  for  the  entire  group  of  colonies,  Kent,  Commentaries 
(Boston,  1884);  Story,  Commentaries  (Boston,  1891);  and  particularly 
Bishop,  Marriaget  Divorce,  and  Separation  (Chicago,  1891),  have  been 
of  service.] 
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i.    in  nbw  england 

Unbeb  normal  conditions  civil  divorce  is  the  counterpart 
of  civil  marriage.  Naturally,  in  the  New  England  colonies 
the  same  influences  which  determined  the  rise  of  civil  mar- 
riage secured  also  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  respecting 
divorce.  In  each  case  there  was  a  reaction  against  the 
forms  and  abuses  of  the  ancient  canonical  and  ecclesiastical 
systems;  while  at  the  same  time  the  innovations  were  in  a 
measure  sustained  by  appeal  to  the  Levitical  code.  Every- 
where as  a  result  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  Fathers — the 
general  trend  of  Protestantism — found  effective  expression 
in  statute  and  judicial  decree.  For  in  most  respects  through- 
out New  England  the  broad  modem  doctrines  of  the  Refor^ 
maiio  Legum  of  Edward  VL's  commission,  though  scarcely 
even  now  completely  victorious  in  the  mother-land,  were 
from  the  outset  put  in  practice  by  both  Puritan  and  Separa- 
tist. The  American  legal  conception  of  divorce  as  pertaining, 
not  to  the  criminal,  but  exclusively  to  the  civil  jurisdiction, 
had  its  birth  in  the  seventeenth  century.^  In  all  the  New 
England  colonies  the  canonical  decree  of  separation  from 
bed  and  board  was  practically,  though  not  entirely,  aban- 
doned. On  the  other  hand,  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  of 
matrimony  was  freely  granted  for  various  causes,  such  as 
desertion,  cruelty,  or  breach  of  the  marriage  vow;  and 
usually,  though  not  always,  the  husband  and  wife  were  dealt 
with  as  equals  before  the  law.  These  general  principles 
will  be  illustrated,  somewhat  in  detail,  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  particular  provinces. 

o)  Massachusetts. — For  the  Bay  Colony  we  have  a  con- 
cise summary  from  the  pen  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  who 
presided  in  the  divorce  court  for  many  years.  *'In  matters 
of  divorce,''  he  says,  *'they  left  the  rules  of  the  canon  law 

lOn  the  "diyorae  suit  as  eiTil  or  erlminal"  see,  howoTor,  Bxsbop,  Marriage^ 
Divorce, andS^^raUcn, U, sees. 483-88,  pp. 218-80;  also Kbht,  Cdmmentanet. lOa 
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out  of  the  question;  with  respect  to  some  of  them,  pmdentlj 
enough.  I  never  heard  of  a  separation,  under  the  first 
charter,  a  mensa  et  ihoro.  Where  it  is  practised,  the  inno- 
cent party  often  suffers  more  than  the  guilty.  In  general 
what  would  have  been  cause  for  such  a  separation  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  was  sufficient,  with  them,  for  a  divorce  a 
vinculo.  Female  adultery  was  never  doubted  to  have  been 
sufficient  cause;  but  male  adultery,  after  some  debate  and 
consultation  with  the  elders,  was  judged  not  sufficient 
Desertion  a  year  or  two,  when  there  was  evidence  of  a  deter- 
mined design  not  to  return,  was  always  good  cause;  so  was 
cruel  usage  of  the  husband.  C!onsanguinity  they  settled  in 
the  same  degrees  as  it  is  settled  in  England  and  in  the 
levitical  laws.''  * 

By  the  code  of  1660  the  court  of  assistants,  sitting  twice 
a  year,  is  given  authority  to  hear  and  determine  ''all  causes 
of  divorce.'''  This  is  the  only  extant  law  on  the  subject  for 
the  period  of  the  first  charter.  It  is,  however,  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  assistants  in  the  "quarter  courts,"  or  other 
tribunals,  possessed  such  jurisdiction  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  probably  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  quarter  courts  in  1639;'  and  the  evidence  of 
the  Halsall  case  shows  that  as  early  as  1656  ''the  power  of 
divorce  doth  properly  belong"  to  the  court  of  assistants. 
From  the  same  case  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  code  of 
1649  may  have  contained  a  like  provision.^ 

1  HuTOBiVBON,  Hi$t,  of  Mcm,^  I,  S0S. 

tWHiTMORB,  OoU  LawcfMau.  (100(^72), »;  (1672-86),  143. 

>It  is  ordered  '*  that  snch  of  the  magiatrates  as  shaU  reside  in  or  near  Boston, 
m  anj  5,  4,  or  8  of  them,  the  Goremor  or  Deputy  to  be  one,  shaU  have  power  to 
assemble  together  npon  the  last  fifth  day  of  the  eighth,  eleventh,  second,  and  fifth 
month,  erery  year,  and  then  and  there  to  hear  and  determine  all  oirU  causes  whereof 
the  debt  or  tresiNiss  and  damages  shaU  not  exceed  £20,  and  all  criminal  causes  mo^ 
extending  to  life,  or  member,  or  banishment,  according  to  the  course  of  the  Courts 
of  Assistants,  and  to  summon  juries  out  of  the  neighboring  towns.**— JfoM.  Got.  £ec., 
1, 276.   In  1648  the  number  of  such  courts  was  reduced  to  two :  ibid,,  II,  286 ;  III,  175. 

*In  the  petition  for  divorce  in  the  Halsall  case  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
says:  " But  considering  the  power  of  divorce  doth  properly  belong  to  the  Honored 
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Neither  the  right  of  appeal  nor  the  causes  or  kinds  of 
divorce  are  defined  by  the  statntea  Information  regarding 
these  important  points  mnst  be  sought  in  the  cases  them- 
selves. As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  positive  legislation^ 
there  is  a  lack  of  precision  and  harmony  in  the  judicial 
practice  of  the  entire  colonial  and  provincial  eras.  For  the 
period  1689-92,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  forty  actions  for 
divorce  or  annulment  of  marriage  have  been  discovered. 
Thirty-one  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Newhall,  Whitmore, 
'  Goodwin,  and  Cowley,  not  less  than  eighteen  being  found 
by  the  latter  in  the  assistants'  records  for  the  years  1678-92, 
since  edited  by  Mr.  Noble.^  The  remaining  nine  cases  are 
here  added  from  further  search  in  the  court  records  and  the 
Suffolk  Files.  The  records  of  the  court  of  assistants  from 
1644  to  1673  are  missing;  else  doubtless  the  list  might  be 
considerably  enlarged. 

The  first  case  thus  far  brought  to  light  is  that  of  James 
Luxford,  elsewhere  considered.  On  December  8,  1689,  his 
bigamous  marriage  was  declared  void  by  the  '^Oourt  of 
Assistants  or  Quarter  Court;''  and  very  righteously  *'all 
that  he  hath"  as  a  kind  of  alimony  was  given  to  the  woman 
last  married  and  to  her  children.*  A  similar  instance  of 
having  two  wives  was   dealt  with    in  November,   1644.' 

Court  of  assistants  as  is  expressed  in  an  order  of  the  general  Court  (Hay  10, 1866)  A 
a  president  ther  is  for  it  (namly  Mr.  freeman  sometimes  of  Watertowne)  h  the  law 
admitts  it  (page  17)."— JCSS.  Early  Court  Filet  <tf  Buffolk,  No.  257.  From  the  laal 
phrase  (in  which  he  reads  "snbmitts"  for  ** admitts")  Whitmobb  thinks  it  **a 
reasonable  surmise  that  this  clause  stood  in  the  code  of  1648,  under  the  title 
Courts  ** :  BihUog.  Sketch,  101,  note.  The  general  court,  referring  to  the  same  case, 
declares  that  it  *'doth  properly  belong'*  to  the  court  of  assistants:  Jfaat.  OoL  Reo^ 
IV,  i,  272.  CowLBT,  Our  Divorce  Oourit,  10,  mentions  the  error  of  PAiiFBBT,  Hiai, 
qf  U,  5.,  II,  17,  who  says  the  superior  "  courts  had  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  dlTOrae." 
ICOWLBT,  Our  Divorce  CowrUy  28-Sl;  Whztmobb,  Biog,  Sketchy  g»-10l,  note; 
NSWHAU.,  Ye  QrecU  and  General  Court,  880-84;  Goodwin,  FOarim  JBtipufttto,  (ML 

*Maat.Col,Ree,,l,ZBS,  For  this  case  and  that  of  Frier  v.  Bichaidsoii  see  abofe, 
chap,  xii,  p.  150. 

SEliiabeth  Frier  v.  John  Bichardson:  Recorde  cf  Court  cf  Ateiatanie,  lOfil- 
1648/44  (Barlow  Ha):  published  in  Wbztmou,  BibUog.  Sketch,  zlii;  also  in  Mam, 
Col.  Bee.,  n,  86. 
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Earlier  in  the  same  year  **  Anne  Clarke ''  was  released  from 
her  husband  Dennis  for  desertion,  '*  refusing  to  accompany 
with  hir,''  and  for  living  in  adultery  with  another  woman.' 
The  case  of  Joan  and  George  Halsall,  1665-59,  is  especially 
enlightening  regarding  the  early  law  and  procedure  in 
divorce  suits.  Joan's  original  petition  was  presented  to  the 
general  court,  by  which,  as  already  noted,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  assistants  for  **final  determination.^'  In  a 
later  petition  to  the  last-named  tribunal  the  injured  wife 
complains  not  only  of  her  husl)and's  "frequent  abusing 
himself  with  Hester  Lug,''  but  **also  of  his  wicked,  con- 
stant &  unsufferable  expense"  in  "mulled  sack  and  other- 
wise" with  another  woman  of  equally  bad  reputation, 
humbly  asking  that  she  "may  be  dismissed  from  her  in- 
tolerable burden — an  unoleane  yoake-fellow.'"  The  decree 
of  the  court  is  missing,  but  elsewhere  we  learn  that  her 
prayer  was  granted.*  The  fact  is  noteworthy;  for  seemingly 
this  marriage  was  dissolved  solely  for  the  man's  adultery.^ 
If  so,  down  to  1776,  as  will  later  appear,  it  is  the  only 
known  clear  exception  to  the  rule  mentioned  by  G-ovemor 
Hutchinson.  The  case  was,  however,  not  yet  ended.  Hal- 
sail  appealed  to  the  general  court;  and  so,  on  November  12, 
1659,  after  the  decree  of  the  assistants  had  been  in  force 
for  three  years,  it  was  declared  void  and  George  was  allowed 
to  "have  and  enjoy  the  said  Joan  Halsall,  his  wife,  again."* 
Jurisdiction  on  appeal  thus  belonged  to  the  general 
court.     This  is  further  shown  by  the  peculir  case  of  Hugh 

1  RecardM  pf  Omrt  €f  AMiigtanU,  1641-4S  (Barlow  MS.) :  published  in  Weztmobb, 
op,  cit,,  xlii. 

'The  two  petitioiis  are  in  the  M88,  Earlif  Court  Fttea  cf£h^olk^  No.  257;  and  the 
reference  of  the  general  court  in  Mau.  OoL  Sec.,  IV,  i,  272. 

i  JToM.  OoL  Bee.,  TV,  i,  401. 

*  Of  course,  the  alleged  "  wicked  expense  **  may  possibly  hare  been  admitted  as 
a  second  ground. 

BjroM.  Ool.Re9.,rV,i,4Ql.  The  reason  for  Halsall's  petition  is  not  stated.  Was 
it,  perhaps,  that "  male  adultery  "  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  of  diTorceT 
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and  Dorcas  March.  In  1678,  for  "y«  peace  &  satisfaction" 
of  his  conscience,  Hugh  asked  the  court  of  assistants  to 
decide  whether  he  might  legally  retain  Dorcas  as  his  wife, 
alleging  that  her  former  husband  was  living  and  hinting 
that  a  divorce  from  him  had  never  been  secured.  With 
much  parade  of  law  and  logic,  in  a  long  and  vague  petition, 
probably  drafted  by  his  attorney,  he  betrays  far  more 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  his  spouse  than  to  quiet  the  throes  of 
an  outraged  conscience.  The  secret  of  this  is  clearly  dis- 
closed by  Dorcas  in  the  counter-petition,  written  by  her  own 
hand,  and  proving  her  to  be  a  better  lawyer  than  her  hus- 
band's counsel  It  seems  she  had  been  ''for  some  yeares  y^ 
wife  of  Benoni  Blackleach,''  with  whom  she  had  formerly 
lived  in  Connecticut.  About  nine  years  before  the  present 
action  Blackleach  ''was  taken  in  a  crime  worthy  of  death  by 
y^  Law,''  but  he  escaped  from  his  captors.  Six  months 
thereafter  he  sent  her  a  letter  saying  he  dared  not  call  her 
his  wife,  and  subscribing  himself  her  "friend  not  husband." 
Later,  not  knowing  for  six  years  whether  he  was  living  or 
dead,  Dorcas  came  to  her  friends  in  Massachusetts,  bringing 
with  her,  on  the  advice  of  "y^  honored  Gouemor  Winthrop," 
the  " testimony s"  sworn  against  her  guilty  consort.  These, 
together  with  a  petition  for  the  determination  of  her  status, 
she  laid  before  "y«  honord  Court  in  Boston,"  Governor  Win- 
throp  being  present  when  the  case  was  "agitated."  This 
tribunal  adjudged  her  a  '*free  woman,"  as  "some  of  y« 
honored  Magistrates  did  tell"  her.^  Presently  she  was 
solicited  in  marriage  by  March,  he  giving  her  an  "Ingage- 
ment  vnder  his  hand  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  y^  best  of 
his  estate,"  promising  "y^  he  would  remove  his  children 
from  him  y^  they  might  not  make  any  disturbance  between" 
them.     Then  they  were  "published,"   joined  in  wedlock 

1  The  petiiion  and  decree  here  mentioned  are  not  in  the  SuffoOc  FUet.    Perhaps 
farther  search  in  the  Moat,  Arehivet  would  brin«  them  to  light. 
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"by  y"  honord  Deputy  Governor,"  and  thereafter  "Lived 
comfortably."  Next  we  reach  the  heart  of  the  businees. 
Hughes  children  '^liveing  in  y^  familie"  did  ''shamefally 
slight"  her,  purloining  from  her  box  the  said  "writing"  of 
a  hundred  pounds;  and  their  father  disowned  her  as  his 
wife.  This  conduct,  she  suggests,  is  due  to  a  desire  to 
"please  his  children"  rather  than  to  the  scruples  of  a  tender 
conscience.  The  magistrates  were  not  moved  by  her  plea. 
According  to  the  record,  "It  was  put  ....  whither  Hugh 
March  &  said  Dorcas  might  still  lawfully  live  as  man  & 
wife;"  and  "the  C!ourt  Resolved  it  in  the  Negative."*  With 
this  decree  Hugh  was  not  content  So  on  October  2,  1678, 
he  prays  the  general  court  "to  put  a  full  Determination  to 
the  case."  After  a  fortnight  that  body  responded  by  over- 
ruling the  lower  court's  decision,  and  declaring  that  the 
"sajd  March  ought  to  take  the  sajd  Dorcas  &  reteyne  hir 
as  a  wife,  and  to  obserue  &  fullfill  the  marriage  covenant 
according  to  his  Engagement."* 

In  1668  a  petition  to  the  county  court  of  Suffolk  for  a 
"bill  of  divorce"  was  referred  to  the  assistants,  because  it 
"was  not  proper  to  the  cognizance"  of  the  former  body.* 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  exercise  of  its  superior  authority 
a  case  might  be  sent  to  the  lower  court  with  power  to  render 
a  final  decree.  Thus  in  May,  1656,  was  so  referred  "  unto 
County  Court  of  Charlestown"  the  petition  of  William 
Clements  of  Watertown,  "craving  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
who  for  several  years  hath  refused  marriage  fellowship  with 
him."*    The  lower  court  proved  conservativa     Not  only  was 

1 M83.  Early  Court  Filet  qfStiffoUc,  No.  1741  (Sept.  9). 

9jran.CM.i2ec.,  V,206. 

8  Case  of  Christopher  and  Elisabeth  Lawson :  MSS,  Eariy  Oofurt  Film  of  Ai^oft, 
No.  918.  Thoni^  the  decree  in  this  case  has  not  been  disoovered,  it  is  certain  that 
it  came  before  the  assistants;  for  the  papers  in  the  proceedings  are  marked  **tMra 
copia  B[dwaTd]  B[aw8on]  S[ec.]  **.  In  the  Nailer  case,  mentioned  below,  there  was 
similar  reference  from  the  county  court  to  the  court  of  assistants. 

^Mats.  OoL  Bee.,  IV,  i,  299, 209;  e/.  Whztmobb,  Col.  Laws  qf  Mam,  (100(^73),  100, 
note. 
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a  divorce  denied,  bnt  the  oonple  were  commanded  to  ''own 
each  other  according  to  their  marriage  covenant,"  on  pain 
of  being  "severely  punished''  for  refosaL' 

The  general  conrt  was  at  once  the  legislatore  and  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  colony.  In  relegating  the 
trial  of  divorce  suits  to  the  court  of  assistants  it  by  no 
means  surrendered  its  right  to  exercise  the  primary  jurisdic- 
tion. A  number  of  cases  make  it  almost  certain  that  it 
entertained  and  decided  such  cases  in  the  first  instance. 
William  Palmer  was  so  divorced  in  1650.*  Two  years  later 
Dorothy  Pester,  having  waited  "  w*^  patience  tenn  yeeres  for 
the  retoume  of  her  husband''  William,  prays  ''that  she 
might  not  still  be  held  in  such  bondage."  Whereupon  the 
court  mercifully  granted  her  "libertje  to  marry  when  Gbd 
by  his  providence  shall  afoord  her  an  Oppertunitja"*  In  the 
same  way  in  1654  Dorcas  Hall  was  released  on  account 
of  the  desertion  and  other  misconduct  of  her  spouse.* 
"Bachel  Langton,  or  Vemey,"  was  set  "free  from  her  late 
husband,  Joseph,"  in  1661,  no  cause  being  assigned.*  In 
1668  the  petition  of  Margaret  Bennet  in  behalf  of  her 
daughter  Mary  White  was  denied.*  A  decree  was  granted 
in  a  peculiar  form  in  1670.  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Elizabeth  Stevens,  whose  husband  had  deserted  her  and 
been  guilty  of  "familiarity"  with  another  woman,  the 
"Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  declare,  that  the  petitioners 
marrying  again  another  man  shall  not  be  indangered 
thereby  as  a  transgression  of  our  lawes."  ^  The  petition  of 
Mary  Maddox  in  1678  alleges  that  her  husband  Henry  had 
been  absent  unheard  of  for  "a  thirteen  yeares."     She  was 

1 M88.  Rec,  o/  the  OoutUy  Court  of  Middtmex,  1, 85.  In  the  sama  year  the  case 
of  "  Mary  Batohiler  "  was  referred  for  settlemeiit  to  the  oonnty  court  of  York :  Jfaat. 
Ooh  BoCm  IV,  i,  282. 

a/btd.,  82.  *Ihid.,  80;  in,  277. 

^Ihid.,  m,  850;  IV,  i,  100.  > Ibid.,  IV,  ii,  8. 

•  Mary  complained  of  her  husband's  "  deflejency  " :  ibid.,  IV,  ii, «. 

Tibid.,  IV,  ii,  465. 
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accordingly  freed  from  the  conjugal  bond  and  put  ''at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  herself  as  she  shall  see  meete.'^^  Very 
generous  alimony  is  sometimes  allowed  the  injured  woman. 
On  October  16,  1679,  because  Augustine  Lyndon  ''  hath  in 
so  many  Particulars  Broken  Covenant,''  his  wife  Mary  is 
granted  a  full  divorce,  besides  being  awarded  two-thirds  of 
her  husband's  lands  and  the  '*  small  matter  that  now  Be- 
maineth  in  Deacon  Allen's  hands"  for  the  use  of  herself 
and  children,  ''till  the  County  Court  shall  take  further 
Order."  The  next  day,  on  a  second  petition,  additional 
property  is  decreed  to  the  "late  wife  of  Augustine  Lyndon 
now  Mary  Sanderson,"  showing  apparently  that  she  was 
permitted  to  resume  her  maiden  name.*  The  eight*  divorces 
just  enumerated  are  all  granted  by  the  general  court  on 
petitions  precisely  similar  to  those  regarding  other  matters 
dealt  with  by  that  body  in  the  first  instance.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  they  are  "legislative"  divorces;  as  much  so, 
in  fact,  as  are  those  so  often  sanctioned  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures during  the  present  century. 

The  remaining  cases  mentioned  in  the  table  are  for  the 
most  part  very  simple  and  require  but  little  comment  here. 
Two  are  only  known  from  incidental  notice  in  other  recorda* 

iiM<l.,V.188. 

iuas.  Eari^  Ckmrt  FUm  cf  Suffolk,  Na  1807.  This  doeoment  begins:  "At  a 
Generall  Court.'*   The  ease  is  also  in  ITom.  Gol.  iZte.,  V,  248, 249. 

8  The  divorce  of  James  SUffe  was  also  granted  **Att  a  Generall  Court  held  vpon 
the  Vineyard  " :  Pli/m,  CdL  Bee,,  V,83.   See  sabeeotion  6)  below. 

« These  are  the  oases  of  Samuel  Freeman  (before  lfiS6)  and  Philip  Wharton 
(before  1878).  The  first  is  mentioned  in  the  Halsall  case.  CST*  Whitmosb,  Col.  Xioaet 
cf  Mam.  (1680-72),  100,  note,  who  says :  **  Samnel  Freeman  had  a  wife  Apphia,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  his  widow  married  Got.  Thomas  Prenoe  of  Plymouth.  It  has 
now  been  suggested  that  she  was  divoroed,  and  married  a  second  time  while  Free- 
man stayed  in  England,  but  this  surmise  needs  examination.**  The  second  case  is 
inferred  from  the  following:  "At  a  Circuit  Court  at  Boston,  Apr.  80,  1678,  Philip 
Wharton  and  Mary  Gridley,  formerly  his  wife,  bound  over  to  answer  for  disorder^ 
and  offensive  cohabiting  together,  haying  sued  out  a  divorce.  They  owned  they  lived 
together.  Bonds  for  good  behavior  until  next  court,  especially  to  refrain  from  each 
other's  company.'*-J£S8r.  BeconU  qf  the  CkmiUw  Court  of  a^ffolk,  606.  Kvidently  it 
was  common  to  resume  the  maiden  name:  qf»  tha  Nailer  and  I^yndon  cases. 
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Fonr  are  coDtained  in  the  Suffolk  Files.^  In  one  of  these 
the  divorced  hnsband,  who  had  broken  the  marriage  vow 
and  been  guilty  of  ^'Inhuman  Carriage  &  Satanic  Cruelty^' 
toward  his  wife  and  children,  was  banished  ten  miles  from 
Boston;  and  later,  when  he  was  permitted  to  visit  that  town 
on  business,  he  was  required  to  give  bond  ''to  be  on  good 
behavior  towards  his  late  wife.'^*  It  is  significant  that 
during  the  seventeenth  century  not  a  single  clear  case  of 
divorce  from  bed  and  board  has  been  discovered  in  any  of 
the  Massachusetts  record&* 

During  the  period  of  the  second  charter  divorce  contro- 
versies and  all  matrimonial  questions  are  to  be  ''heard  and 
determined  by  the  govemour  and  council,''^  whose  decrees 
may  be  executed  by  arresting  and  committing  the  "body^^  of 
the  person  disregarding  them.^  By  a  law  of  1641  it  had 
already  been  provided  that  the  divorced  wife,  if  the  innocent 
party,  should  retain  her  right  of  dower  in  one-third  of  the 
husband's  real  property  for  life.*  A  later  act  makes  provi- 
sion for  alimony.  The  "superior  court  of  judicature"  is  em- 
powered in  case  of  divorce  or  nullity  to  assign  the  woman 
"such  reasonable  part  of  the  estate  of  her  late  husband  as  in 

1  Cases  of  Sarah  Helwis,  Sept.  9,  1664;  Katherine  Nailer,  1612;  Mary  Sanders, 
March  4, 1674/S ;  and  Thomas  Winsor,  Sept.  17, 1685 :  all  in  M8S,  Early  Omrt  Fila  qf 
anffolk,  Nos.  651,  U48, 1960, 2347.  The  Sanders  case  is  also  in  Nobi.b*8  Beoortfo  <tf  tkt 
Cwrt  of  ABtutcmta;  Cowlbt,  Our  Divorce  OowrU,  28. 

'The  Nailer  case.  Two  years  later  (March  11, 1674/5)  we  learn  that  *'Bdward 
Naylor  being  Ck>inplayned  on  for  Intmding  into  his  late  wines  Katherin  Nanny* 
Company  The  Conrt  on  hearing  what  was  lajd  to  the  sajd  Naylors  charge  doe  Jndge 
ft  declare  his  bond  to  be  forfeited."— Noblb'b  Records  qf  Court  qf  AuistantSt  1, 82. 

s  It  is  jnst  possible  that  in  the  case  of  Mary  Dmry,  Oct.  10, 1677,  the  decree  is 
intended  as  a  separation  from  bed  and  board.  It  is  voted  **  whether  the  Court 
[probably  the  assistants]  would  declare  it  a  nullity,  past  in  the  negative.  Whether 
they  would  be  compelled  to  Cohabit  past  in  y«  Negative."— i£S9.  Early  Court  Fila 
qf  SuffoUc^  No.  1644.  Four  years  earlier  (co.  March  5,  1678)  the  following  record 
appears :  *'  In  the  case  of  Hugh  Drury  A  Mary  His  Wife  The  Court  after  due  hearing 
of  the  case  A  euidenoes  therein  produced  Doe  declare  that  they  Doe  enjoine  them 
both  to  line  together  according  to  the  ordinance  of  God  as  man  and  wife."— Nobls'b 
Bee,  of  Court  of  Atrigtania,  1, 91. 

4NoT.  8, 1692:  AcUand  Betoioea,  1, 61.  &  Jan.  18, 1755:  ibid.,  in,  782. 

•  In  Whitmobb,  Col,  Lawt  qf  Mam.  (1672^),  42,  the  date  is  given  as  1641;  but 
ibid.  (1660-72),  146,  it  U 1047. 
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their  discretion  the  circamstances  of  the  estate  may  admit, 
not  exceeding  one-third  part  thereof.^' '  As  in  the  earlier 
period,  the  canses  and  kinds  of  divorce  are  not  determined 
by  legislation;  but  an  act  of  1695  declares  that  the  penalty 
for  "polygamy" — at  this  time  death — shall  not  apply  to 
those  who  marry  when  the  hnsband  or  wife  has  been  absent 
wilfully  or  unheard  of  "by  the  space  of  seven  years  together."' 
Three  years  later  the  term  of  absence  is  shortened,  the  law 
taking  the  form  it  sometimes  has  in  the  other  colonies.  It 
is  provided  that  ''if  any  married  person,  man  or  woman,  has 
lately  or  shall  hereafter  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  or  other  vessel 
bound  from  one  port  to  another  where  the  passage  is  usually 
made  in  three  months'  time,  and  such  ship  or  other  vessel 
has  not  been  or  shall  not  be  heard  of  within  the  space  of 
three  full  years  .  .  .  .  ,  or  shall  only  be  heard  of  under  such 
circumstances  as  may  rather  confirm  the  opinion,  commonly 
received,  of  the  whole  company's  being  utterly  lost,  in  every 
such  case  the  matter  being  laid  before  the  governour  and 
council,  ....  the  man  or  woman  whose  relation  is  in  this 
maimer  parted  from  him  or  her  may  be  esteemed  single  and 
unmarried;  and  upon  such  declaration  thereof,  and  license 
obtained  from  that  board,  may  lawfully  marry  again."  * 

After  1692  the  legislature  does  not  seem  to  have  inter- 
fered in  divorce  suits  either  on  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance. 
In  a  few  cases  the  county  court  of  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  is  found  granting  separate  maintenance.  Thus  in 
1710/11,  on  petition  of  Elizabeth  Gk>ddard,  two  men  are 
appointed  to  examine  certain  accounts  of  her  husband  John, 
and  to  "take  into  their  hands  for  the  use  of  the  Petitioner 
what  shall  appear  to  be  due  to  him."  ^  In  1725  Dorothy, 
"the  wife  of  John  Jackson  of  Boston  Starchmaker,"  asks  for 
separate  maintenance,  alleging  that  her  husband  had  utterly 

1  June  19, 1096:  AcU  and  Beaoloes,  1, 209;  c/.  Acts  and  Laws^  1B99-17S5^  60. 

a  June  6, 1694:  Acts  and  Ret&tvet,  1, 171, 172.  i  Dec.  2, 1698:  Urid.,  858, 854. 

«  Jan.  29, 1710/11 :  MSB.  Becarda  of  the  Court  <tf  Gen.  Sestkma  cf  St^olk,  1, 225. 
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refused  to  provide  for  her  support,  and  that  she  "would  run 
the  hazzard  of  her  life  in  case  she  should  attempt  to  Enter 
into  his  house/'  The  court  orders  Jackson  to  take  his  wife 
home,  support  her  according  to  his  ability,  ^'and  keep  his 
Majesty's  Peace.''  On  refusal,  he  is  reqxdred  to  enter  into 
recognizance  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  to  make  Dorothy  a 
weekly  .allowance  of  eight  shillings/ 

TABLE  II 

DiVOBGB  CA8B8  BSTOBB  THB  GOTBBNOB  AND  COUKOIL  OF  MAB8A0HU8VTT8,  118M0 

(Found  in  MS8,  Filet  cf  Suffolk  County,  Vol.  DCCXCm) 


1 

''U* 

Date 

Caie 

Cause 

Decree 

Hu8.0o- 
euption 

IS 

1 

.29725 

27-12-38 

GiUw,  MaryBolehar 

Goer,  to  mar. 

Teoman 

2 

.29727 

24-6-40 

Je-iBO  p.  Grace  Turner 

Incapacity 

H.TOid 

Farmer 

5 

.29728 

27-4-44 

EUz*  l^  iTua.  Brudtfon 

Inoapaoi^ 

Husb^n 

U 

5-12-62 

G.  V.  M.  Ha  inorj  Raymond] 
Elb.  !.Ej!?kielKiaridffe 
Sni^anna  xk  EsoIc.  Eld  ridge 

Adoltery 

H.di8s. 

.29790 

18-<h51 

Bigamy 

M.  void 

1 

.29790 

26-12-52 

Deser.,remar. 

M.diss. 

8 

.29781 

20-2-53 

RpbLh-  v.  J^Hminia  Grptin 

Adult.,  bast. 
5  yrs.  absence 

M.di8S. 

.29732 

»-4-54 

Petitiou  or  Hanuah  Wood 

Lv.tom. 

Mariner 

.29788a 

1-11-54 

Hfl,ry  i\  Win.  Clapbiim 

Adult.,  bast. 

Sep.b.b. 

Gent. 

10 

.297882^ 

-12-54 

Uari^ti.  Geo.  ArtbuT 

Crn.,was.e8t 

Sep.b.b. 

Gent. 

18 

U 

.29784 

-   -57 

Bnsi  V:  May  McCarthj 

Adultery 

Mariner 

The  history  of  divorce  legislation  is  a  complete  blank  for 
nearly  half  a  century  under  the  provincial  charter.  Between 
1692  and  1739  the  record  of  the  governor  and  council  in 
such  suits  is  entirely  missing.  For  the  next  twenty-one 
years,  1739-60,  eleven  cases  have  been  gathered  from  the 
court  files  (Table  II) ;  while  during  the  following  twenty-six 
years,  1760-86,  a  continuous  and  apparently  complete  record, 
showing  ninety-six  cases,  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  volume 
preserved  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  for  Suffolk  county  (Table  III). 

1  Apr.  26, 1725 :  ibid,,  m,  880.    For  a  similar  case,  see  ibid.,  811. 

In  the  MSS.  ReeordB  of  Superior  Court  <tf  Judicature,  1725-30,  foL  284,  may  be 
found  the  following  entry :  At  a  court  held  for  Barnstable  and  Duke's  Cos.,  Apr.  21, 
1780,  "Hannah  Marshall,  wife  of  the  Bey.  Josiah  Marshall,  complained  that  she  has 
lived  with  him  for  a  considerable  time  past  in  daily  fear  of  her  life,  threats  of  being 
brained,  etc  Josiah  appeared  and  made  answer.  Hannah  admitted  to  her  oath 
....  Court  directed  and  advised  her  to  keep  at  her  father's  house  until  further 
order  from  the  Court  or  from  the  General  Sessions.  Josiah  to  find  surety  for  his 
food  behavior.'*   This  is  the  only  case  in  these  records  between  1725  and  1780. 
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A  glance  at  the  tables  exhibiting  the  more  important 
details  connected  with  these  actions  discloses  several  impor- 
tant facts.  For  the  period  covered  by  Table  III  the  average 
yearly  nnmber  of  cases  is  less  than  four,  although  the  num- 
ber rapidly  increases  after  1780.  It  is  significant  that  in 
twenty-three  out  of  seventy-six  instances,  for  both  tables, 
when  the  occupation  is  known,  the  husband  is  entered  as  a 
^'mariner.''  The  wife  is  plaintiff  in  sixty-one  out  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  petitions;  and  in  fifty-three  of  the  ninety- 
six  cases  listed  in  Table  III  the  defendant,  though  sum- 
moned, fails  to  appear  at  the  trial  The  courts,  as  in  the 
early  period,  still  hesitate  to  grant  the  wife  a  divorce  when 
the  husband's  adultery  is  the  sole  ground  assigned.  Before 
1776  there  is  not  a  single  clear  instance'  of  such  a  divorce, 
although  after  that  date  marriages  are  freely  dissolved  for 
this  cause.  Another  important  innovation  is  of  somewhat 
earlier  date.  Twelve  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven 
cases  entered  in  the  two  tables — about  one  in  nine — are 
separations  from  bed  and  board,  the  two  earliest  occurring 
in  1754.  In  five  of  these  the  petitioner  asks  for  either  partial 
or  absolute  divorce,  as  the  court  may  determina  Thus  in 
1767  Mary  Fairservice,  whose  husband  was  guilty  of  adul- 
tery and  cruelty  with  attempt  to  poison,  '^  humbly  prays 
....  that  the  Bonds  of  Marriage  ....  may  be  dissolved, 
or  otherwise  if  .  •  •  .  this  cannot  by  Law  be  done,  that  she 
may  be  divorced  from  Bed  and  Board.''  According  to  the 
record  the  husband  appears  to  have  been  overanxious  for  a 
complete  release;  so  the  court  granted  only  partial  divorce 
and  gave  the  wife  alimony,  although  she  had  not  asked  for  it 
in  her  petition.  On  the  other  hand,  in  each  of  the  other  four 
cases  a  full  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond  was  decreed.' 

1  HowoTor,  in  Nos.  84  (1778)  and  86  (1774),  Table  HI,  adultery  of  the  hnaband  is 
the  cmlj  reason  for  the  dlToree  mentioned  in  the  decree,  bnt  other  ffrounda  are 
Bpeciiled  in  the  petition.  Perhaps  these  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  oases  of 
dlTorce  for  "  male  adultery  **  daring  the  eighteenth  oentnry. 

sSee  Table  HI,  Noe.  18, 82, 38, 86«  58. 
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Separation  from  bed  and  board  was  prayed  for  and 
granted  in  one  instance  which  reveals  the  fact  that  cmelty, 
however  aggravated,  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  ground 
for  a  full  divorce.  This  is  the  case  of  Lucy  and  Scipio  Pur- 
nan,  free  negroes,  decided  in  1768.  Although  Scipio  was 
in  ''good  business'*  and  lived  ''in  good  fashion,'*  as  we  are 
told  in  the  petition,  he  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  and 
refused  to  provide  for  her  support  Furthermore,  in  1765, 
he  "sold  her  to  one  William  Alford  who  with  the  help  of 
another  man  seized  bound  and  gagged  her  at  midnight  and 
carried  her  oflp  to  Province  of  New  York  and  there  sold  her 
'being  a  black  woman.*"  After  again  being  sold  "she  ran 
away  back  to  Boston.**  Nevertheless  Lucy  sued  for  a  mere 
separation  with  alimony  and  the  custody  of  her  child.  The 
court  granted  her  prayer,  except  that  the  child  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  decree.^  The  conservatism  of  the  court  regard- 
ing this  cause  is  further  disclosed  by  the  case  of  Sarah  Bust 
in  1784.  In  her  petition  she  asks  for  a  dissolution  of  wed- 
lock on  the  double  ground  of  adultery  and  extreme  cruelty. 
For  lack  of  evidence  as  to  the  first-named  offense  sufficient 
to  warrant  either  full  or  partial  divorce,  her  prayer  was 
denied,  nothing  being  said  in  the  decree  concerning  the 
charge  of  cruelty.  Sarah  then  brought  suit  for  cruelty 
alone,  alleging  that  on  the  fifth  of  June,  "as  she  was  going 
into  the  yard  of  a  dwelling  house  where  a  pitying  friend  has 
given  her  license  to  take  shelter,**  Francis  ♦* waylaid  &  with 
a  club  beat  &  mangled  her  in  a  most  atrocious  and  cruel 
manner,*'  attempting  to  take  her  life.  Accordingly  the 
court  allowed  her  a  separation  from  bed  and  board.'    An 

1  TaUo  m,  No.  21.  Thia  is  the  ozily  ease  where  eostody  of  a  child  is  asked  for. 
In  all  other  oases  where  children  are  mentioned  they  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
plaintiff ;  and  in  no  instance  are  children  referred  to  in  the  decree.  Separation  from 
bed  and  board  is  nsoally  granted  for  onielty  (see  Table  m,  Nos.  5a,  24, 18, 56, 65, 88a« 
84) ;  bat  a  full  dlToroe  is  never  granted  for  this  cause  alone. 

s  Table  m,  Nos.  88,  8Sa.  With  this  case  may  be  comx>ared  that  of  Sarah  v. 
William  Vernon  (Nos.  87,  87a,  876).    On  October  16, 1784,  the  wif^  asked  for  such 
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earlier  case  constitutes  a  notable  exception  to  the  policy  of 
the  conrt  touching  another  ground  of  action.  In  1771 
Abigail  Bradstreet  got  a  partial  divorce  from  her  husband 
Joseph,  who  had  abandoned  her  because  he  had  ^'married  a 
woman  with  less  money  than  he  might  have  expected.''  This 
case  is  unique ;  for  in  no  other  instance  is  separation  granted 
where  desertion  alone  without  adultery  or  cruelty  is  charged.^ 
A  few  other  cases  illustrating  general  facts  or  principles 
may  be  mentioned.  In  only  one  instance  is  the  common- 
law  action  against  the  adulterer  referred  to.'  Suits  for 
divorce  or  nullity  on  the  ground  of  bigamous  marriages  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.'  On  October  15,  1751,  Ezekiel 
Eldridge,  indicted  for  feloniously  taking  two  wives,  pleaded 
guilty  and  "pray'd  the  Court  that  he  might  be  allowed  the 
Benefit  of  the  Clergy  which  was  Granted  him.''  He  was 
** thereupon  burnt  in  the  hand  in  the  face  of  the  Court"  and 
allowed  to  "go  without  day  Paying  Costa"  Thereafter  one 
of  his  victims  secured  a  divorce  and  his  marriage  with  the 
other  was  declared  null  and  void.^  In  six  cases  the  decree  is 
preceded  by  previous  written  or  oral  agreement  by  the  parties.' 

lelief  as  the  **laws  of  the  Und"  proTide,  eharging  her  hiuband  with  adultery  and 
emelty.  The  court  found  the  eyidenoe  insoffloient  for  either  kind  of  divorce ;  bat  on 
Joly  21, 1785,  the  marriage  was  dissoWed  on  the  ground  of  adultery  alone.  Singu- 
larly enough,  her  petition  for  alimony  six  days  later  was  denied. 

1  Table  m.  No.  29.  Qf,  Nos.  82  and  50,  where  marriage  is  dissolved  for  desertiOQ 
accompanied  by  adultery  (or  remarriage). 

s  On  April  22, 1700,  for  this  offense  **  William  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,"  secured  a  diroroe 
from  his  wife.  In  his  petition  he  explains  **  that  the  reason  of  his  application  to 
this  Court,  before  ....  Eleanor  hath  been  legally  conirioted  of  adultery  by  the 
course  of  Common  Law,  is,  because  the  said  Eleanor  before  she  could  be  prosecuted 
absconded  ....  and  stiU  continues  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts  of  this  Province  '* :  see  Table  HI,  No.  1.  In  Nos.  17,  20,  41,  56,  and  67  the 
decree  is  based  in  i»art  on  proceedings  in  other  ccmrts;  while  in  Nos.  78  and  80  such 
proceedings  are  pleaded. 

i  See  Table  m,  Nos.  2, 8,  IS,  24, 25, 28, 74, 86. 

«  MBS.  Early  QmH  Fila  cf  8%iffofk,  DGCXCni,  No.  .20780:  see  Table  n,  Nos.  5 
and  8. 

>  In  Table  m,  Nos.  11  and  19,  after  previous  written  agreement,  separation  from 
bed  and  board  with  alimony  is  allowed.  The  same  is  true  of  No.  65,  except  that  the 
wife  retained  her  right  of  dower.  Nos.  55, 56,  and  57  are  cases  of  verbal  agreement; 
but  this  does  not  constitute  the  sole  reason  for  the  decree. 
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The  petition  in  cases  of  long  absence  under  the  act  of  1698 
is  illnstrated  by  the  case  of  Eunice  Coffin,  in  1760,  whose 
husband  had  been  absent  on  a  whaling  voyage  for  five  years 
without  word.  ''The  Petitioner  hath  the  highest  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  sloop  ....  was  lost  at  Sea,  for  ....  a 
few  day[s]  after  they  sailed  there  was  the  most  terrible 
Storm  that  had  been  known  since  Nantucket  hath  been 
settled.^'  So  the  court  adjudged  Eunice  single  and  granted 
her  ''license"  to  marry  again.^  Finally  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  one  instance  a  negro  slave  was  granted  a  divorce  by 
the  governor  and  council  in  the  regular  way.' 

b)  New  Hampshire^  Plymouth,  and  New  Haven. — The 
Massachusetts  act  of  1698  regarding  desertion  or  long 
absence  in  precisely  the  same  terms  is  embodied  in  the  laws 
of  New  Hampshire,"  whose  policy  respecting  divorce  seems 
to  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  Bay  Province.  The 
causes  of  divorce,  except  desertion,  are  not  defined  by  law. 
As  early  as  1681,  after  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
government,  the  president  and  council  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed jurisdiction  in  such  controversies.  In  that  year  a 
quaint  petition  is  presented  by  Sarah  Pearce,  "not  knowing 
where  to  find  redress  under  Heaven  but  from  your  honorable 
council  of  this  province,"  praying  to  be  "disobliged"  from 
her  union  with  Hubbartus  Mattoon  with  whom  for  "sundry 
years  past  she  was  married;"  because,  owing  to  more  than 
seven  years'  wilful  desertion,  aggravated  by  unfaithfulness, 
she  has  been  sadly  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  "a  comfort- 
able living  with  him ; "  and  since,  unless  she  mistake,  by  the 
"unerring  rule  of  Qod  and  the  laws  of  our  nation,"  either  or 

1  Table  HI,  No.  4 ;  qf.  Table  HI,  No.  7,  and  Table  n,  No.  8. 

>  In  1745  a  slaye  was  allowed  a  diyoroe  for  hia  wife^s  adnlteiy  with  a  white  man: 
■ee  Cray's  note  to  Oliver  v.  Sale  in  QxTniOT,  Bqport$t  29;  and  Bxbhop,  Mar,,  Dto., 
and  8tp.t  1, 282. 

*Acta  and  Lawt  of ,  .  ,  ,  New  ITamp.,  1008-1726  (Boeton,  1728),  10;  ibid,  (Porte- 
month,  1761),  54;  ibid,  (Portsmouth,  1771),  U. 
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both  of  the  causes  assigned  should  free  her  from  the  nuptial 
bond.  At  the  same  time  she  humbly  requests  their  honors 
in  their  justice  to  weigh  ''his  strange  embracemenf'  of  her 
estate  while  she  lived  with  him;  and  his  '^ solemn  threaten- 
ings^'  since  desertion  to  destroy  her  ''by  poison,  or  knocking 
of  the  head''  if  she  come  near  him.  Whether  the  court 
granted  the  petition  does  not  appear.^ 

For  the  other  New  England  colonies  a  point  of  special 
interest  is  the  existence  of  legislative  divorce.  The  popular 
assemblies,  bearing  the  name  of  "general  courts/'  are  seen 
freely  passing  decrees  of  divorce,  and  this  function  is  usually 
exercised  concurrently  with  the  law  tribunals  or  by  way  of 
supplementing  their  jurisdiction.'  From  the  record  of 
proceedings  in  such  cases  many  an  interesting  glimpse  is 
obtained  of  the  social  life  of  the  time&  Thus  the  general 
court  of  Plymouth  grants  dissolution  of  wedlock  for  deser- 
tion and  adultery;  but  the  conservatism  of  public  sentiment 
in  this  regard  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  seventy-two 
years  during  which  that  colony  existed  as  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion only  six  instances  of  divorce  have  been  discovered.  The 
first  case  occurred  in  1661,  when  Elizabeth  Surge  on  the 
scriptural  ground  was  released  from  her  husband  Thomas, 
who  for  his  misconduct  was  sentenced  to  be  severely  whipped 
at  Plymouth  and  again  at  Sandwich.  The  court  took  care 
that  Elizabeth's  temporal  interests  should  be  protected. 
Not  only  did  she  receive  one-third  of  her  late  husband's 

1  The  petitioD  is  in  the  "  ProTinoe  Beooids  and  Court  Papers  " :  OoU,  New  Hamp, 
HUi,8oe.,YUl,eS. 

s  WooLBBT,  Divorce,  198|  sajrs,  **  At  first,  dlyoroes  were  mainly,  if  not  qnite  ezolns- 
iTely,  granted  by  an  act  of  a  colonial^  legislature,  in  aooordanoe,  perhaps,  with  the 
practice  then,  and  until  recently,  existing  in  England,  for  the  Honse  of  Peers  to  take 
cases  of  dissolntion  of  marriage  into  their  own  hands."  This  statement  is  of  course 
too  broad;  bat  COWI.MT  is  decidedly  in  error  when  he  declares  that  the  "remark 
of  President  Woolsey  requires  modification  with  respect  to  Bhode  Island,  and  stiU 
more  with  respect  to  Connecticut.  Neither  Massachusetts  nor  New  York  nor  any 
other  Colony  or  State  knew  anything  of  legislatiye  diToroe  until  a  much  later  day." 
—  Our  Diooree  Courii,  22. 
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''estate,  viz.,  lands,  goods,  and  chatties,  as  her  proper  right 
forever;''  but  with  his  consent  she  got  also  ''an  old  cotton 
bed  and  bolster,  a  pillow,  a  sheet,  and  two  blankets  .... 
with  some  other  smale  thinges  ....  to  the  valine  of  forty 
shillings."^  The  experience  of  William  Tnbbs,  of  Scitoate, 
is  nniqne.  His  wife  Marcye  was  notorionsly  unfaithful  to 
her  nuptial  vow  and  eventually  eloped  with  another  man. 
So  he  sought  a  divorce;  and  accordingly  in  1664,  "after  the 
patriarchal  style,"  as  GKxxiwin  observes,  William  Paybody  of 
Duxbury  gave  him  a  "writing  of  divorcement,"  with  Lieu- 
tenant Nash  and  John  Sprague  as  witnesses.  This  docu- 
ment the  general  court  treated  as  a  nullity,  fining  Paybody 
five  pounds  and  each  of  the  witnesses  three  pounds  for  their 
resort  to  self-help.  But  four  years  later  that  court  came  to 
his  relief  in  the  regular  way.  In  July,  1668,  after  serving 
due  notice  on  the  libellee  through  letters  addressed  to  the 
government  of  "Road  Hand" — where  "Goodwife  Tubbs" 
had  fled  with  her  paramour — he  was  pronounced  "legally 
cleare  from  his  couenant  of  marriage  formerly  made  with 
Marcye,  his  late  wife,"  with  the  privilege  of  marrying  again, 
"if  hee  see  fit  soe  to  doe;"  while  she  is  solemnly  declared 
to  have  cut  herself  oS  from  the  "pson"  and  "estate  of  the 
said  William."'  For  similar  cause  and  on  the  same  condi- 
tions John  Williams  was  released  from  his  wife  Sarah  in 
1674."  The  next  year  "Edward  Jenkins,  of  Taunton,  peti- 
tioned that  his  daughter  Mary  be  divorced  from  Marmaduke 
Atkinson,  who  had  been  out  of  the  Oolony  and  made  no  pro- 
vision for  her  during  seven  years  or  more.  The  decision  was 
a  singular  one;  namely  that  while  the  court  sees  no  cause  to 

1  So  stated  by  Goodwin,  Pilorim  BepubUe^  596, 507,  who  giTos  a  list  of  the  cases, 
to  which,  after  independent  examination  of  the  Plymouth  BecordM^  1  am  unable  to 
add  any  new  ezamjiles. 

spiy.  Col,  Bee.,  IV,  66  (1664),  187, 192 (1668),  42, 46, 47  (earUer  noUoes).  C/.  Good- 
win, op.  cit,t  596. 

»Ply.  CW.iecc.,V,127. 
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grant  a  divorce  'yett  they  doe  apprehend  her  to  be  noe  longer 
bound,  bnt  doe  leave  her  to  her  libertie  to  marry  if  she 
please.'"*  This  was  probably  the  court's  homely  way  of 
saying  that,  the  common-law  term  of  seven  years'  absence 
without  word  having  expired,  it  regarded  the  marriage  as 
ipso  facto  dissolved  without  judicial  process,  though  a  formal 
decree  was  the  more  prudent  course  in  case  a  second  mar- 
riage were  contemplated.'  In  the  Plymouth  records,  as  often 
elsewhere,  the  term  '^  divorce,"  following  common-law  usage, 
is  employed  for  a  sentence  of  nullity  in  case  of  a  void  or 
voidable  marriage.  Thus  in  1680  Nicholas  Wade,  of  Scitu- 
ate,  and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Stevens,  present  a  petition 
*' wherein  they  complaine  of  a  great  and  sore  crosse,"  her 
husband  being  a  man  of  ^'debauged  life,  expressed  by  his 
plurallitie  of  wifes."  Elizabeth  was  therefore  '^dismissed" 
from  her  conjugal  bond;  while  the  "debauged"  Stevens  for 
his  ''abominable  wickedness"  was  ''centansed  to  be  seueerly 
whipt  att  the  post."'  The  last  case  is  that  of  John  Glover 
of  Barnstable  whose  marriage  with  Mary  his  wife  was  dis- 
solved in  1686  on  account  of  her  unfaithfulnesa^  It  is 
significant  that  four  of  the  six  petitions  just  enumerated  are 
brought  against  the  wife  on  the  scriptural  ground  and  none 
against  the  husband  for  the  same  cause.  From  this  fact  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  in  Plymouth  Plantation,  as  at 
that  time  in  Massachusetts,  male  adultery  was  not  recognized 
as  a  legal  ground  of  divorce.' 

1  QooDwnr,  op.  cU,,  507.   TI10  ease  is  in  P^.  Cbl.  Bec„  V,  189. 

t  On  the  Gonneetiont  law  as  to  seven  years'  absence.  Swift,  Digett  of  the  Lavm  cf 
the  8t(Ue  0/  Conn,,  1, 21,  says :  "  By  common  law,  that  peilod  of  absence  unheard  of. 
Is  presnmptiye  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  person;  yet  in  such  cases  it  would  be 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  divorce  before  a  marriage  is  had,  for  if  the  party 
should  retom,  the  first  marriage  would  undoubtedly  be  valid,  though  by  the  [Con- 
naeticut]  statute  a  proeeoution  for  the  crime  of  bigamy  could  not  be  sustained." 

<  Pkf,  Col,  Bee,,  VI,  44, 45.  «jr&id.,  19a 

AThere  are  two  other  references  to  divorce  matters  in  the  Becordt.  In  1870,  on 
his  wife's  confession  of  legal  cause,  Samuel  Hallowey  petitioned  for  a  divorce ;  but 
the  court,  **  being  not  very  dear,"  postponed  the  case  three  months  to  see  if  the  wifb 
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Similar  illnstrationB  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times 
are  afforded  by  the  records  of  New  Haven  colony.  In  that 
*^  biblical  commonwealth '^  it  is,  of  course,  not  surprising  that 
the  influence  of  Judaism  should  be  strongly  felt  By  the 
*' capital  laws"  adultery  is  pxmished  with  death;  so,  before 
1648,  it  is  ordered  that  if  *'any  marryed  person  proved  an 
Adulterer,  or  an  Adulteresse,  shall  by  flight,  or  otherwise, 
so  withdraw  or  keep  out  of  the  Jurisdiction,  that  the  course 
of  Justice  (according  to  the  mind  and  Law  of  God  here 
established)  cannot  proceed  to  due  execution,  upon  the  com- 
plaint, proof,  and  prosecution,  made  by  the  party  concerned, 
and  interessed,  a  separation  or  Divorce,  shall  by  sentence  of 
the  Court  of  Magistrates  be  granted,  ^^  and  the  innocent  party 
^'have  liberty  to  marry  again.''  For  physical  incompetency 
marriage  may  be  '^declared  void  and  a  nullity ;''  and  here  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  carnal  motives  for  wedlock  handed  down 
from  the  Mosaic  code  and  tenaciously  surviving  in  all  mod- 
em systems  of  law.  Avoidance  of  marital  ''duty '*  is  the  real 
ground  of  action.  Therefore  should  the  man  deceive  the 
wife  as  to  the  fact,  then  such  ''satisfaction  shall  be  made  to 
the  injured  woman,  out  of  the  estate  of  the  offender,  and 
such  &ie  paid  to  the  Jurisdiction,  as  the  Cburt  of  Magistrates 
shall  judge  meef  ^  In  like  spirit  an  unusually  stringent 
rule  as  to  desertion  is  laid  down.  If  either  party  shall  wil- 
fully abandon  the  other,  "peremptorily  refusing  all  Matri- 
moniall  society,  and  shall  obstinately  persist  therein,  after 
due  means  have  been  used  to  convince  and  reclaim,  the  hus- 
band or  wife  so  deserted,  may  justly  seek  and  expect  relief, 

would  persist  in  her  confession  or  the  iMurties  become  reconciled.  In  June  the  case 
was  referred  to  two  men  for  examination ;  bnt  it  is  not  a«ain  mentioned :  ibid,,  V,  88, 
41,42.  or.  Goodwin,  op.  ci^,  507.  Again,  onrionsly  enough,  we  find  here  the  oertilied 
copy  of  a  decree  of  dlToroe  granted  in  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction  to  James 
Sldfle,  "late  inhabitant  of  Sandwich,  but  now  att  the  Viniyard,**  by  a  "GeneraU 
Court"  held  on  that  island.  Skifle*s  wife  had  run  away  to  Boanoke  with  another 
man:  Ply.  Ooi,  Rec.^  V,  88. 

1  This,  of  course,  is  practically  equiyalent  to  "  fraudulent  contract "  as  usually 
permitted  in  the  modem  statutes. 
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according  to  1  Cor.  7: 15.'*^  Here  no  definite  term  of  wilful 
desertion  is  fixed.  But  in  1668  divorce  with  remarriage  is 
permitted  in  case  of  seven  years'  absence,  when  the  deserted 
consort  has  *'noe  certaine  intelligence'^  of  the  other's  being 
alive  or  purposing  to  return.'  Whether  this  comprehends 
the  case  of  wilful  desertion  we  are  not  told. 

c)  Connecticut. — The  laws  of  Connecticut  relating  to 
divorce  gained  a  surprisingly  early  maturity.  Perhaps  in 
none  of  the  other  colonies  was  so  liberal,  and  on  the  whole 
so  wisely  conservative,  a  policy  adopted.  That  plantation 
almost  deserves  the  patriotic  eulogy  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Swift,  who  declares  in  1795  that  the  '^  institution  of  a  court 
for  the  decision  of  such  controversies,  and  the  limitation  of 
their  power  to  such  cases  as  the  public  good  requires  to  be 
remedied,  gives  the  practice  adopted  by"  the  Connecticut 
'4aws,  a  decided  preference  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
nations,  and  renders  our  mode  of  granting  divorces,  as  favour- 
able as  the  other  modes  have  been  unfavourable,  to  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  mankind." '  Certainly  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  no  state,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Holland,  possessed  a  system  so  modem  in  its  character. 
Separation  from  bed  and  board  was  rejected.  Only  in  one 
instance,  it  is  said,  and  that  by  the  assembly,  was  such  a 
decree  ever  granted.^  Reasonable  and  fairly  liberal  causes 
of  divorce  a  vinculo  were  clearly  specified;  husband  and  wife 
were  treated  with  even  justice;  and,  although  legislative 
divorce,  always  liable  to  abuse,  was  permitted,  the  greater 

1  For  the  foregoing  orders  see  New  Haven'a  SetUino  in  New  England,  And  tome 
Laweafor  OovemmetU  published  for  the  U»e  of  thai  Go2o»iy  (London,  1656) :  in  New 
Haven  Cd.  Ree,,  11, 586.  They  are  also  embodied  in  the  code  of  1655:  Teumbitll, 
Blue  Laio«,  241, 242.  Their  date  is  not  given,  bnt  it  is  probably  previous  to  1648  or 
1649:  New  Haven  OoL  Rec^  II,  preface,  iv;  TbumbulIi,  op.  est,  40. 

9  New  Haven  Ool,  Bee.,  II,  479,  citing  also  "1  Cor.,  7: 15,"  as  in  the  order  before 
eited. 

iSwm,  Sy$tem  tf  the  Law  of  the  State  of  Conn,  (Windham,  1796),  1, 192;  ^. 
idenh  Digeet  (New  Haven,  1823),  1, 24, 25. 

4  Swm,  System  ef  the  Laws^  1, 19S. 
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part  of  litigation  seems  always  to  have  been  intmsted  to  the 
regular  courts.  In  short,  Connecticnt,  in  all  the  more  essen- 
tial respects,  anticipated  the  present  policy  of  civilissed 
nations  by  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

By  the  act  of  1667  the  court  of  assistants  is  empowered 
to  grant  bills  of  divorce  from  the  bond  of  matrimony  to 
either  party,  with  the  privilege  of  remarriage,  for  adultery, 
fraudulent  contract,  three  years'  wilful  desertion  with  total 
neglect  of  duty,  or  for  seven  years'  "providential"  absence 
unheard  of .^  This  law  was  re-enacted  in  1677 ;'  and  the  four 
causes,  with  scarcely  the  change  of  a  word  in  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  appear  in  the  revision  of  1716,"  and  again  and 
again  in  the  succeeding  compilations  until  1848,  when  two 
new  grounds — "habitual  intemperance"  and  "intolerable 
cruelty" — were  added.^  The  real  scope  of  this  singularly 
liberal  provision  for  divorce  thus  early  adopted  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  fully  appreciated  unless  two  important  facts  be  kept 
in  mind.  First,  in  judicial  practice  adultery  acquired  a  very 
broad  meaning.  Not  only  did  it  cover  the  misconduct  of  the 
husband  as  well  as  that  of  the  wife,  but  the  statute  was  in- 
terpreted to  allow  the  latter  a  divorce  for  the  "criminal  con- 
nection" of  the  man  with  any  single  women.*    Secondly, 

1  See  Public  Stahtte  Laiw§  o/  the  State  cf  Conn.  (Hartf oid,  U08),  1, 288,  editorial 
note  1;  also  Swxn,  Digett,  1, 24, 25. 

tCkmn.  (M,  Rec.  (Oct.  18, 10T7),  II,  828:  "It ia ordered,  by  this ooort  that noe bm 
of  divoroe  shall  be  granted  to  aoy  man  or  woman  lawfully  married  bat  in  case  of 
adultery,  f radnlent  oontraot,  or  willfnl  desertion  for  three  years  with  totall  neffleot 
of  dnty,  or  seven  years*  proridentiall  absence  being  not  heard  of  after  dne  enquiry 
made  and  certifyed,  such  i>arty  shall  be  connted  as  legally  dead  to  the  other  party; 
in  all  which  cases  a  bill  of  divorce  may  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  the 
aggrioTcd  party  who  may  then  lawfully  marry  or  be  marryed  to  any  other." 

i^cte  and  Jkitcis  (New London,  1715), 28;  ibid,  (New  London,  1750),  48;  <M<I.  (New 
Hayen,  1709),  48.  Almost  the  only  change  during  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text  Is 
the  substitution  of  "superior  court*'  for  "court  of  assistants.**  Qf.  Pub,  8taL  Law§ 
(1808),  288  n.  1.  As  in  Massachusetts,  the  dirorced  wifb  is  to  have  a  part  of  the  hii»- 
band*8  estate,  not  exceeding  one-third  thereof:  Aet»  and  Lawi  (17W),  140. 

AActof  June6,1848:  Fii6Ue  ^cte  (1848),  20;  Itevittcn  €f  the  Btat.  cf  the  8ta*e  qf 
Obim.  (Hartford,  18tt),  274. 

bSwxn,2>iae«<,I,Zl. 
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^'fraudnlent  contract''  was  construed  '^according  to  its  plain 
and  natural  import,  that  is  a  contract  obtained  by  fraud/' 
and  not  in  the  very  restricted  and  conventional  sense  which 
the  courts,  perhaps  misled  by  a  remark  of  Blackstone,  have 
in  later  years  sometimes  adopted^ 

Long  before  the  act  of  1667,  and  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  years  thereafter,  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Connecticut,  side  by  side  with  the  court  of  assistants  or  its 
successors,  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  bills  of 
divorce.  This  power  seems  in  the  main  to  have  been  exer- 
cised with  caution,  though  there  are  not  lacking  signs  that 
it  was  sometimes  abused.  The  general  policy,  according  to 
Swift,  was  only  to  grant  relief  in  this  way  in  ''cases  of  in- 
tolerable cruelty,  and  inveterate  hatred,  and  such  gross  mis- 
behaviour and  wickedness  as  defeat  the  design  of  marriage, 
and  presumptive  proof  of  a  criminal  connection  .  .  .  .  , 
where  the  positive  proof  required  by  law  cannot  be  had."" 
Yet  this  wise  rule,  if  legislative  divorce  is  to  be  allowed  at 
all,  does  not  in  all  cases  seem  to  have  been  rigidly  followed. 
The  first  instance  of  action  by  the  general  court  in  such 
questions  found  in  the  records  occurs  in  1656.  ''Consider- 
ing the  sad  complaint  of  Goody  Beckwith  of  Fairfield,  in 
reference  to  her  husband,"  and  weighing  the  evidence  pre- 
sented "of  ye  manner"  of  his  "depcuiiure  and  discontinuance," 
the  assembly  declares  that  if  the  "said  Goody  Beckwith,  wife 

1  This  is  the  Tiew  of  Swift,  Digett,  1, 21, 22,  referring  to  Blackbtonb,  Ckmme*' 
taria^  III,  94.  Thus  a  decision  of  the  Connecticnt  superior  court  of  errors  seems  to 
limit  **fraud"  as  a  cause  of  diyorce  to  **corporal  imbecility**:  1  Day,  B^itorU,  111. 
But  in  184S,  at  the  August  term  of  the  superior  court  for  Litchfield  county,  "it  was 
held  ....  upon  a  consultation  with  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  where  a 
woman  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was  pregnant  with  a  bastard  child,  and  fraudu- 
lently concealed  the  fact  from  her  husband,  this  was  a  sufllcient  cause  for  a  diyorce." 
— DuTTON  AND  Cowdbbt'b  ReoiHon  of  SwifV*  Digest  (New  Hayen,  1851),  1, 22;  citing 
9  Conn,  Bep.,  821 ;  and  for  New  York,  where  a  similar  practice  preyailed,  4  Johnsok, 
Chancery  Rep.,  843.  In  the  earlier  period  doubtless  a  still  broader  meaning  was 
giyen  to  the  term  **fradulent  contract":  see  the  examples  for  illustration  in  Swift, 
Digest,  1, 22. 

a  Swift,  SyMtem  cf  the  Lavm,  1, 198. 
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of  Thomas,  shall  uppon  her  oath  testifie  to  the  Magistrates 
that  are  shortly  to  keepe  Cbnrte  at  Strattford,  that  her  hus- 
band's departure  was  as  others  have  testified  it  to  bee;  and 
j^  shee  hath  not  heard  from  him  nor  of  him  any  wayes  since 
hee  deserted  her,  the  said  Magistrates  may  give  her  a  bill  of 
Divorce/'^  This  is,  of  course,  an  example  of  granting  the 
court  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  case  where  perhaps  the  evi- 
dence was  otherwise  insufficient  to  warrant  a  decree.  Two 
years  later  the  general  court  frees  Robert  Wade  of  Seabrook 
from  his  ^'Oouenant  of  marriage''  with  Joane  his  '4ate  wife,'' 
because  of  the  evidence  presented  to  them  of  her  ^'unworthy, 
sinfull,  yea,  unnaturall  cariage"  in  staying  in  England  and 
"disowning  fellowship"  with  him  for  '*neare  fifteene  yeares."" 
Again  in  1660,  taking  time  by  the  forelock  in  the  behalf  of 
Sarah  North,  the  same  body  orders  that  if  she  "hear  not  of 
her  husband  by  that  y®  seauenth  year  be  expired,  (he  haueing 
bene  absent  six  already)  .  •  .  •  then,  she  shalbe  free  from 
her  coniugal  bonds.'"  So  also  two  years  later,  "vpon  good 
consideration  and  solid  reasons" — of  what  nature  the  record 
saith  not — Bridget  Baxter  is  likewise  released;  and  because 
the  estate  which  her  late  husband  left  with  her  "is  sold  to 
pay  debts,  all  excepting  a  bed  and  her  wearing  aparell,"  the 
creditors  of  "y®  said  estate"  are  prohibited  from  "seizing 
extending  or  any  way  troubleing  y®  remainder,  vntil  y^  Court 
see  cause  to  y«  contrary."*  In  1670  Hanna  Huitt  "is  at 
liberty  to  marry  if  shee  see  cause,"  for  the  absence  of  Thomas 
during  "eight  years  and  better."* 

The  case  of  Elizabeth  Bogers  is  of  special  interest;  for  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  worthy  deputies  and  magis- 
trates regarded  "free  thinking"  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  dis- 
solution of  wedlock     In  1676  she  laid  her  petition  before 

1  Conn,  OoL  Bee.,  1, 275  (May  17, 166S).  >  Ibid.,  901  (Aug.  12, 1657) . 

</bid.,  862  (Meh.  14, 1600).  ^IHd., 879  (May  15, 1662). 

bJHd.,  n,  129  (May  12, 1670). 
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the  court  of  assiBtants,  which  found  "some  difficnltieB  as  to  a 
present  issne  finally/'  Yet  the  case  being  one  which  called 
''for  compassion  to  the  woman  under  so  great  distress  and 
hazard,''  it  was  referred  for  settlement  to  the  general  court, 
Mrs.  Bogers  having  liberty  meanwhile  to  dwell  with  her 
father/  Accordingly,  at  its  next  session  the  assembly, 
accepting  the  "allegations  and  proof es  presented  to  clear  the 
righteousness  of  her  desires,"  released  Elizabeth  from  her 
"conjugall  bond,'"  A  year  later  provision  is  made  for  ali- 
mony  with  custody  of  the  children;  and  now  at  last  the 
reason  for  Gbodwife  Sogers's  ''great  distress  and  hazard," 
thus  far  carefully  omitted  from  the  record,  is  clearly  divulged. 
"Her  husband,"  runs  the  order,  "being  so  hettridox  in  his 
opinion  and  practice,"  and  having  even  "in  open  Court 
declared  that  he  did  vtterly  renounce  all  the  vissible 
worship  of  New  England,  and  professedly  declare  against 
the  Christian  Sabboth  as  a  mere  invention,"  the  court 
grants  the  mother  and  her  father,  Mathew  Griswold,  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  children  "to  be  brought  up  and 
nurtured  by  them  (in  the  admonition  and  fear  of  the 
Lord),"  also  ordering  John  Bogers  to  pay  "towards  the 
mayntenance  of  his  children,  the  sume  of  twenty  pownds" 
in  four  equal  annual  instalments.  In  case  "he  fayle  of 
payment,  the  reversion  of  the  land  by  sayd  John  Sogers 
made  ouer  to  Elizabeth  his  late  wife,  at  Mamacock"  is  to  be 
held  as  security.' 

Another  case,  that  of  Richard  Edwards,  deserves  notice, 
for  as  late  as  1690  it  affords  us  an  example  of  the  reference 
of  public  questions  to  the  elders.  In  October  of  that  year 
Edwards  presented  a  petition  for  divorce  from  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth.    The  general  court  "declare  they  doe  not  find  reason 

1  Ibid,,  292,  note.  ^Ibid,,  282  (Oct.  21, 1676). 

*  Ibid.,  288  (Oct.  18, 10T7).  For  two  oases  of  diToroe,  each  for  six  years^  desertion. 
Me  i&td.,  293  (Oct.  12, 1676),  S22  (Oct.  11, 1677) ;  one  for  fiye  years*  desertion,  i&fd.,  S37 
(Oet.  18, 1677) ;  and  another  for  three  years* "  wilfol "  desertion,  ibid,,  m,  23  (1678). 
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to  grant  ^'  it'  But  Bichard  is  bonnd  to  have  ^'releife  therein 
if  the  law  of  God  or  man  will  affoarde  it  him.''  So  he  comes 
before  the  court  again  "desireing  that  a  oonncill  of  able 
dioines  npon  his  charge  might  be  called  to  consider  his  case 
and  gine  their  resolves  npon  the  same  to  the  court/'  The 
latter,  though  not  *' fully  sattisfyed  to  alter  their  apprehen- 
sions from  what  they  were  formerly,  yet  considering  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  petitioner,  and  the  many  intolerable 
temptations  he  lyes  open  too,  are  willing  to  doe  what  they 
can  for  his  releife,  and  to  recomend  it  to  the  Otenf^  Oourt 
October  next  to  consider  the  case,  and  doe  desire  that  the 
Beuerend  Mr.  Hooker"  and  five  other  ministers  give  their 
attendance  upon  the  court  ''to  hear  the  case  and  grant  what 
light  they  can  come  at"  to  guide  the  issue.*  No  definite 
ground  for  the  petition,  it  will  be  observed,  is  assigned;  but 
one  may  safely  hazard  a  guess  that  ''hettridox"  opinions 
were  again  involved.  At  any  rate,  Richard's  plan  was  suc- 
cessful. The  next  October  he  was  released  ''from  his  con- 
jugall  tye,"  the  court  first  "haueing  considered  the  case  with 
seriousnesse  and  taken  the  best  advice  they  could  com  at  by 
the  word  of  Qod  and  learned  and  worthy  diuinea'" 

As  time  went  on,  the  cases  of  legislative  divorce  became 
few  and  far  between.  The  courts  were  felt  to  be  the  proper 
place  for  such  business.*     In  1763  Mary  Larkum  was  freed 

lOann,  OoL  See.,  IV, 87  (Oet.9,  IflOO). 

a  IMd.,  52, 58  (May,  1001).  <  Ihid.,  50  (Oot.  8, 1001). 

«In  a  iMimphlet  entitled  Appeal  to  the  Public  (New  HaTen,  1788),  foU  of  enots, 
TftUMBUXiL  attacks  the  divoroe  laws  of  his  state.  Aooording  to  him  (48),  there 
is  no  example  of  diroroe  in  New  York  from  the  settlement  to  1787;  and  with  eqoal 
inaoooraoy  he  declares  (40)  that  "in  the  Massachosetts  and  Gonneetieat  codes 
printed  at  Cambridge  1672,  there  is  no  law  respecting  diyoroe.  The  law  of  Omneoti- 
out  relating  to  it  was  made  Htc  years  after,  Oct.  11, 1677.*'  For  Gonneetieat  he  makes 
the  farther  extraordinary  statement  (16)  that "  more  than  forty  years  from  the  settle 
ment  **  elapsed  "before  any  sach  law  was  in  existence.  No  dlToroe  was  giwea  by 
▼irtae  of  the  law,  till  the  year  1002.  After  this  diroroes  were,  for  many  years,  spai^ 
ingly  giTen.  Bat  as  they  became  castomary,  as  there  were  no  ponishments  for 
delinqaents,  and  as  the  shame  decreased  with  the  growth  of  the  practice,  they  have, 
within  this  few  years,  had  a  rapid  increase.  In  less  than  a  oentary  [1002-1788],  foor 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  (4S0)  pair  ....  haTc  been  separated  by  divorce.   This 
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from  her  hnsband  Job  on  account  of  his  '*  barbarous  and 
inhuman  carriage  toward  her."^  In  1761  the  assembly  set 
aside  a  divorce  granted  two  years  before  by  the  superior 
court  for  alleged  wilful  desertion;'  and  at  rare  intervals  that 
body  was  appealed  to  during  the  next  seventy-five  years." 
There  was  a  sudden  increase  of  business  in  1887/  From 
that  date  until  1850  the  annual  crop  of  legislative  divorces 
is  surprisingly  large/  Sometimes  the  ''resolve^'  granting 
the  petition  is  curt  and  informal;  while  often  it  is  entirely 
silent  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  complaint/  It  would  seem 
that  the  practice  of  intrusting  proper  judicial  business  to 
popular  political  bodies  was  yielding  the  usual  evil  fruit; 
for  at  last,  in  1849,  a  statute  provides  that  the  ''Superior 

whole  nomber,  forty-eight  oonple  ezoepted,  have  been  divorced  in  the  short  term  of 
fifty-two  years.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  i>air  ....  are  now  annaally  **  thus  seiw- 
rated  '*in  the  Superior  Court,  besides  those  pat  asnnder  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Abont  twenty  times  as  many  are  now  divorced  annaally,  as  were  in  almost  sixty 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  State ;  and  about  half  as  many  as  were  divorced 
through  the  whole  first  century.  Seventeen  pair  have  been  divorced  last  circuit.** 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  statistics  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  history. 

1  Omta.  a>l.  Bee.,  X,  168  (May,  1158).  >  JMcf.,  XI,  544,  545  (May,  1761). 

•  Thus  a  divoice  was  granted  in  1T74:  ibid.,  XIV,  223, 887, 888;  and  two  instances 
occurred  in  May,  1821:  Swift,  IM^Mt,  1, 28. 

4  An  act  of  1887  refers  incidentally  to  divorces  which  have  been  or  shall  bo 
"granted,  either  by  the  general  assembly  or  by  the  superior  court,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  married  woman.**— JPw5.  Stat.  Lawt  (1887),  88 ;  also  in  Pub,  Stat.  Laum  (gen- 
eral revision,  1888),  187.  Query:  Did  this  act  invite  and  authorise  appeal  to  the 
assembly  in  such  matters  f 

>For  the  annual  lists  of  divorces  granted  by  the  assembly  see  Retolvea  and  Pri' 
vote  Acte  of  the  State  qf  Conn.  0887),  8ff.;  ibid.  (1888),  18-16;  ibid.  (1839),  28-42;  ibid. 
(1840),9-14;  ibid.  (1841),  2»-28;  ibid.  (1842), 4rl6;  ibid.  (1843),  10-20;  ibid.  (1844),  8;  ibid. 
(1845),  15, 16;  ibid.  (1846),  15>19;  ibid.  (1847),  31-34;  ibid.  (1848),  61-68;  ibid.  (1849),  46- 
66.  The  last  of  these  divorces  is  that  of  Gandace  Williams,  of  New  Haven,  from  F. 
Walter  Williams,  May,  1850:  ibid.  (1850),  21. 

6  Here  is  a  typical  case,  though  often  the  resolve  is  much  briefer : 

*'  Upon  the  petition  of  Polly  M.  Mead  of  Danbury,  Fairfield  (^unty,  and  State  of 
Cknmecticut,  praying  a  bill  of  divorce  from  her  husband,  Martin  Mead  of  said  Dan- 
bury,  which  petition  was  duly  served  and  returned : 

"  SemOoed  by  the  Assembly,  that  the  said  Polly  M.  Mead  be,  and  she  is  hereby 
divorced  from  the  said  Martin  Mead,  and  is  and  forever  hereafter  shall  be  absolved 
from  aU  obligations  to  the  said  Martin  Mead  by  virtue  of  the  said  marriage  contract, 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  sole,  single  and  unmarried. 

'*  Resolved  that  the  said  Polly  ....  have  the  sole  charge,  care  and  custody  of 
her  only  child,  and  that  the  said  Martin  ....  shall  have  no  power  or  authority  over 
him,  in  any  way  or  manner  whatsoever."— fioo/ve*  and  Private  Acts  (1887),  S. 
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Court  shall  have  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  peti- 
tions for  divorce."* 

d)  Rhode  Island. — ^It  is,  however,  in  the  judicial  history 
of  Bhode  Island  that  legislative  divorce  has  left  its  deepest 
mark  and  had  its  worst  consequences.  In  the  American 
colonies  and  states  this  practice  has  perhaps  never  caused 
the  same  hardships  or  flagrant  injustice  as  it  did  in  England 
previous  to  the  act  of  1857.  Ordinarily,  as  in  that  country, 
relief  has  not  in  effect  and  of  necessity,  o¥dng  to  the  cost  of 
the  proceedings,  been  entirely  denied  to  anyone  because  he 
was  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  popular  political  assemblies, 
such  as  American  state  legislatures,  are  on  other  grounds  ill 
fitted  for  judicial  functions.  Their  ignorance  or  carelessness 
may  produce  results  bad  for  society.  For  they  possess 
nothing  like  the  legal  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  petitions  for  divorce  were  first 
considered.  Before  the  legislative  trial,  as  in  England,  the 
facts  have  not  already  been  fairly  well  ascertained  in  the 
law  and  spiritual  actions;  and  if  the  same  harsh  discrimina- 
tion between  rich  and  poor  does  not  appear,  there  is  at  least 
equal  opportunity  for  jobbery  and  favoritism.  It  is  well 
that  the  custom  practically  has  long  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

The  legislation  of  Bhode  Island  begins  with  a  conservative 
measure  in  1650.  It  is  '*  ordered,  that  no  bill  of  divorce 
shall  stand  legall  ....  butt  that  which  is  sued  for,  by  the 
partie  grieved"  and  not  "for  any  other  case  but  that  of 
Adulterie."  This  cause  may  be  proved  by  the  injured  person, 
"eyther  by  the  man  against  the  woman,  or  by  the  woman 
against  the  man,  before  the  Generall  Assemblie"  which  by 
the  act  is  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  such  questions. 
After  separation  "each  partie  shall  be  as  free  from"  the 
other  as  "  before  they  came  together." '    But  in  1655  a  change 

1  Act  of  June  19, 1849:  Pub.  Actt  of  the  State  of  Conn,  (Hartford,  1849),  17. 

9  Rhode  iBland  Col,  Bec„  1, 2S1  (Oct.  26, 16S0) ;  cf.  Abnold,  Hut,  of  B,  /.,  I,  S22L 
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is  made  in  jurisdiction,  as  also  by  implication,  in  the  legal 
grounds  of  divorce.  First  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
the  tendency  of  Rhode  Island  to  vest  important  functions  in 
the  officers  of  the  local  community.  ''It  is  ordered,  that  in 
case  of  adulterie,  a  generall  or  towne  magistrate  may  grant  a 
bill  of  divorce  against  y®  partie  offendinge  uppon  y®  demand 
of  y^  partie  offended.^'  Furthermore,  other  grounds  of 
complaint  are  contemplated,  though  they  are  not  clearly 
expressed;  for  it  is  declared  that  ''in  all  other  cases  of 
separation  or  divorce  between  man  and  wife,  all  persons 
shall  addresse  themselves  for  release  to  y®  Generall  Court 
of  Commissioners'' — the  name  which  the  assembly  bore 
during  the  parliamentary  charter.  Here  we  have  the  usual 
reservation  of  special  cases  to  the  legislature,  among  which, 
it  seems  clear,  separation  from  bed  and  board  is  had  in 
view.* 

In  the  early  days  the  assembly  did  not  lack  business.  At 
the  June  session,  1655,  John  and  Elizabeth  Coggeshall,  who 
had  separated  "by  mutuall  and  voluntarie  consent,"  were 
each  aUowed  on  separate  petition  to  contract  further  mar- 
riage.' Two  other  cases  occurred  the  same  year;*  and  later 
examples  have  been  collected.  In  1665  the  assembly  "granted 
a  divorce  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife  on  her  own  confession, 
and  at  the  same  time  sentenced  her  to  pay  a  fine  and  be 
whipped.''^  At  this  time  is  also  recorded  the  pathetic  story 
of  Horod  Long.    In  her  petition  addressed  to  the  royal  com- 

1 R,  L  OoL  liee.,  I,  812  (1655).  '*And  if  any  persons  in  this  Colonie/*  oontinoM 
the  order,  **  shall  i>art  themselTes  and  marrie  a«rain  without  f  aathoritle  of  y  Court 
of  Commissioners,  or  be  oonrioted  of  carnal  copulation  with  any  other  [bigamy], 
they  shall  be  punished  as  in  ease  of  adulterie.**— IMd.,  812. 

9il»tdMS19. 

s  Peter  Talman  got  a  divorce  on  his  wif  e*s  oonf ession  of  adultery :  Abmold,  BUL 
itf  B,  /.,  1, 820;  and  it  **  was  ordered  that  Thomas  Genings  shaU  goe  and  demand  his 
wife  to  live  with  him,  but  in  ease  she  refuse,  he  shaU  make  his  addresses  to  the 
General  Court  of  Commissioners.**— 22.  /.  CoL  Bee.,  1, 812.  Ann  Talman,  the  divoroed 
wife  of  Peter,  referred  to,  was  later  more  than  once  whipped  for  her  misoooduet: 
ibid,,  n,  187, 188. 

4DUBFBE,  Gleaning$from  the  Judicial  Hist,  of  B,  /.,  86. 
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missioners/  then  in  the  colony,  she  says:  "I  was  npon  the 
death  of  my  father  sent  to  Lond,on  by  my  mother  in  much 
sorrow  and  griefe  of  spiritt,  and  then  taken  by  one  John 
Hickes  vnknown  to  any  of  my  friends,  and  by  the  said  Hickes 
privately  married  in  the  vnder  Chnrch  of  Paules,  called  Saint 
Faith^s  Church,  and  in  a  little  while  after,  to  my  great  griefe, 
brought  to  New  England,  when  I  was  betweene  thirteene 
and  foorteene  years  of  age.^'  After  living  two  years  and  a 
half  at  Weymouth  the  pair  came  to  Rhode  Island  in  1640. 
''Not  long  after,''  Horod  continues,  ''there  happened  a  dif- 
ference betweene  the  said  John  Hickes  and  myself e,  soe  that 
the  authority  that  then  was  vnder  grace,  saw  cause  to  part 
vs,  and  ordered  I  should  have  the  estate  sent  me  by  my 
mother.''  Evidently  she  was  allowed  to  resume  her  maiden 
name.  Here  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  earliest  known  divorce 
in  Bhode  Island.  After  the  separation  Hickes  fled  to  the 
Dutch,'  taking  with  him,  in  defiance  of  the  court's  order, 
most  of  the  wife's  property.  Thus  she  was  "put  to  great 
hardshipe  and  straight;"  for  she  was  friendless  and  "not 
brought  up  to  labour."  To  gain  a  maintenance,  therefore, 
without  any  formal  celebration  or  other  proceedings,  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  "  drawne  by  George  Gardener,"  and 
lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  being  so  reputed  by  the  neigh- 
bors, for  near  twenty  years,  bearing  him  "many  children*" 
Clearly,  as  further  shown  by  the  testimony,  we  have  here  a 
case  of  "common-law"  marriage.  Yet  during  this  time 
Horod  alleges  she  had  "much  oppression  of  spiritt"  regard- 
ing her  questionable  condition;  but  Gardener,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  remnant  of  her  estate  and  all  her  labor,  refused 
either  to  allow  her  a  separate  support  or  to  cease  to  trouble 
her.     So  in  her  distress  of  mind  she  appealed  to  the  com- 

1  Can,  Cartwri«ht,  and  MaTeriok. 

sis  this  the  same  "  John  Hioks **  who  In  New  Netherland  obtained  a  diToroe  in 
16861   See  seo.  lii,  below. 
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missioners  for  relief,  asking  separate  maintenance  for  her- 
self and  child,  and  that  ''hee  may  bee  restrained  from  ever 
meddling  with'^  her.  The  commissioners  referred  the  matter 
to  the  governor,  requesting  him  to  ^'doe  justice  to  the  poore 
petitioner;"  and  the  governor  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
assembly.  That  body  was  without  compassion ;  for  the  woman 
had  ^^impudently"  discovered  ''her  owne  nakedness.'^  She 
and  her  partner  were  treated  as  ordinary  offenders,  being 
each  fined  twenty  pounds,  and  warned  henceforth  not  ''to 
lead  soe  scandalous  a  life,  lest  they  feel  the  extreameet 
penalty  that  either  is  or  shall  be  provided  in  such  cases."  ^ 

To  this  same  eventful  year,  1667,  belongs  the  only  case 
of  partial  divorce  yet  discovered.  Bichard  and  Mary  Pray 
joined  in  a  petition  asking  a  complete  dissolution  of  their 
nuptial  bond.  The  assembly  denied  their  prayer,  but 
allowed  them  to  live  apart  without  the  right  of  remarriage.' 
On  the  powers  of  the  general  court  at  this  time  Arnold 
makes  the  follo¥dng  comment:  "Not  only  were  divorces 
granted  and  a  separate  maintenance  awarded  to  the  wife, 
but  the  whole  property  of  the  husband  was  attached  and 
held  by  the  Assembly,  until  the  provisions  of  the  decree 
had  been  satisfied.  In  the  case  of  John  Porter  ....  they 
went  even  further,  and  annulled  all  transfers  of  property 
....  made  by  him  since  the  separation  from  his  wife, 
which  had  not  already  been  recorded.  Upon  his  settling  a 
satisfactory  estate  upon  his  wife  these  disabilities  were 
removed."* 

1 B.  J.  OoL  1206.,  n,  99  ff.  At  the  sama  time,  with  astonishing  inoonsistenoy,  It 
was  enacted  that  similar  oflbnders  shall  be  amenable  to  the  laws  pnnishing  fomlea- 
tion,  which  aze  made  more  stringent ;  bat  all  present  reputed  marriages  are  declared 
Talid  and  the  children  legitimate  (104, 105).  By  this  mle  Horod  and  George  shoold 
either  have  been  regularly  dlYoroed  or  ordered  to  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife.  In 
any  event  their  punishment  was  unjust. 

>iMd.,  188, 189.  In  the  same  year  Robert  Colwell  got  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
Mary:  <6ui., 20*. 

i  AsifOXJ>,  flitt  qf  B,  /.,  I,  sao.  This  case  came  before  the  assembly  in  1065:  B,L 
OoL  Bee,,  II,  U9-a ;  </.  Dusras,  Gleamng*  from  the  JwUeial  HUL  qf  B.  /.,  85. 
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After  the  establishment  of  the  royal  charter  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  divorce  matters  was  vested  in  the  court  of 
trials,  composed  of  the  governor  and  assistants  who  formed 
a  part  of  the  assembly;  but  the  latter  body  continued  to 
act  when  it  saw  fit.  But  ''it  would  seem,"  says  Arnold, 
''that  the  separate  powers  of  the  magistrates  were  not  dis- 
tinctly defined  or  well  understood,  for  a  censure  was  passed 
upon  John  Green,  Assistant  of  Warwick,  for  having  granted, 
^  by  his  own  authority,  a  bill  of  divorce.  This  proceeding 
^  was  sharply  reproved  by  the  Assembly,  as  being  a  usurpa- 
tion of  judicial  power  in  superseding  the  action  of  the  Court 
of  Trials.  The  town  of  Warwick  declared  the  divorce  to  be 
legal,  and  protested  against  this  censure  upon  their  leader.''^ 
In  this  case  it  may  perhaps  be  right  to  infer  that  a  reminis- 
cence existed  of  the  order  of  1655,  already  cited,  vesting 
jurisdiction  in  the  principal  cases  of  divorce  in  a  single 
"town"  or  "general"  magistrate,  the  latter  term  applying 
to  an  "assistant"  under  the  royal  charter.  The  assembly  in 
1676  released  John  Belou  "from  all  matrimonial  engage- 
ments" to  his  wife  Hannah.'  An  entry  in  the  records  of 
Muddy  Biver,  Mass.,  for  July  80  of  the  same  year,  informs 
us  that  John  "Lewis  came  from  Boad  Island  where  his  wife 
gave  him  a  paper  of  dismission  from  her  in  Novr.  last  & 
libertie  to  marrie  another  woman  &  he  is  now  engaged  to 
y*  widow  Williams  to  marry  her,  by  theire  own  confessions."* 
In  1683  we  have  an  interesting  example  of  the  summary 
punishment  of  a  divorced  man  by  the  legislature,  doubtless 
for  the  misconduct  which  led  to  the  decree.  "The  power 
of  the  Assembly  to  expel  its  members  was  rarely  exercised, 

1  Abnold,  Hiit,  qf  B.  I.,  1, 86S  (Not.,  1812) .  This  bUl  was  granted  to  Biohard  and 
Mary  Praj,  whom  the  assembly  had  permitted  to  live  apart  in  IWIi  B.  /.  Coi,  Bee,, 
11,479. 

s/Md.(166(t-77),5IS. 

•The  entry  is  marked  **retiinied  to  oonnty  ooiirt**t  EoHft  Beeorde  ef  Mmddg 
juver,  ov« 
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but  at  the  adjourned  session,  a  deputy  from  Warwick, 
against  whom  complaints  were  brought  and  a  divorce 
granted  on  petition  of  his  ¥dfe/'  at  this  time,  "was  deemed 
unfit  to  hold  his  seat,  and  was  therefore  expelled.^''  Two 
years  thereafter  a  law  was  passed  making  '^five  years  neglect 
or  absence  of  either  party"  a  ground  for  divorce;*  but  the 
period  was  extended  to  seven  years  in  1749.* 

According  to  Judge  Durf ee,  after  power  to  grant  divorces 
came  to  the  superior  court  in  1747*  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
assembly  'languished;"  but  ''it  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
be  invoked  in  exceptional  cases,'  which  either  were  not 
provided  for  by  the  statute  or  were  too  flimsey  or  too 
whimsical  for  judicial  treatment.  There  is  an  uncanny 
tradition,  still  vaguely  surviving,  that  in  such  cases  grave 
legislators  were  sometimes  plied  in  the  lobby  with  solicita- 
tions and  arguments  too  peculiar  for  public  discussion. 
After  the  constitution  the  more  usual  course  for  the 
assembly  was,  not  to  hear  the  petition,  but  to  authorize  the 
supreme  court  to  hear  it  by  special  act,  if  without  such  act 
the  court  was  incompetent.  Divorces,  however,  were  granted 
as  late  as  1850.  In  January,  1851,  the  assembly  had  several 
petitions  pending  before  it  and  transferred  them,  together 
with  all  documents  and  depositions  in  support  of  them,  to 
the  supreme  court,  'where,'  the  resolution  of  transfer  tartly 

1  Abnou>,  op.  eit,  1, 470  (June,  168S).  *Ibid,,  488  (168S). 

>  See  Act$  and  Law  (Newport,  1787),  74,  oontaininff  the  changes  made  in  1749 
and  1754.  The  superior  oonrt  is  authorised  in  its  discretion  to  grant  alimony  from 
the  hnsband^s  estate. 

*In  that  year  the  oonrt  of  trials,  oomposed  of  the  governor  and  assistants  or 
eooncillors,  which  with  no  essential  change  in  composition  and  fonctions  had 
existed  from  about  1644,  was  superseded  by  a  regular  law  tribunal,  the  superior 
court  of  judicature :  Abnold,  op.  cit.^  II,  157.  But  already  in  1729  a  *'  Superior 
Court,"  oomposed  of  at  least  Atc  members  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  apparently  lower  than  the  court  of  trials,  was  established :  <Md.,  90.  In  general 
on  the  various  stages  in  the  history  of  the  court  of  trials,  see  <&td.,  1, 210  (1647),  802 
(1668-64),  400  (1680) ;  U,  16  (1704). 

A  In  Oct.,  1749,  a  dlToroe  was  granted  by  the  assembly;  and  this  is  the  first 
Arnold  had  noticed,  probably  meaning  in  that  period:  op.  eit,  II,  175. 
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remarks,  'the  said  petitions  should  have  been  filed,'  and  at 
the  same  time  authorized  and  required  the  court  to  try 
them."' 

II.      ENGLISH   DIVOBOB    LAWS   IN   ABBTANOB    IN  THB 
SOUTHBBN   OOLONIBS 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  jurisprudence  that  colo- 
nists settling  in  an  uninhabited  land  take  with  them  all  the 
laws  of  the  mother-country  which  are  suited  to  their  new 
circumstances.'  This  doctrine  is  sustained  by  the  decisions 
of  the  courts."  It  follows,  according  to  the  views  strongly 
supported  by  Bishop,  "that  all  such  laws  of  England,  re- 
lating to  marriage  and  divorce,  by  whatsoever  names  there 
known,  are,  as  they  existed  at  the  respeqtive  times  of  the 
settlements  here,  common  law  in  our  several  statea"*  The 
law  of  divorce  which  the  American  colonists  brought  with 
them  in  the  seventeenth  century  allowed  a  separation  from 
bed  and  board  by  decree  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  for 
two  causes  only,  adultery  and  cruelty.  Absolute  divorce 
was  not  recognized.  But  while  the  colonists  carried  with 
them  the  English  law,  they  did  not  bring  likewise  the  Eng- 
lish courts.  Therefore  it  ''results  that  these  laws  can  practi- 
cally be  administered  with  us  only  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
tribunals  are  establishedon  which,  directly  or  by  implication, 

1  Ddbfkb,  OleaningB  from  the  Judicial  HUt,  qf  B.  /.,  85,  X.  See  Lavm  qf  S.  I. 
(1851),  796,  where  petitions  for  diyoroe  on  account  of  wilful  desertion  are  transferred 
1>y  the  assemblj  to  the  supreme  court;  and  similar  reference,  ilnd,  (1816),  57, 85. 

s  Bishop,  Mar.^  Div,^  and  8ep,^  1, 6 116.  "  If  an  uninhabited  country  is  discoyered 
and  planted  by  British  subjects,  the  English  laws  are  said  to  be  in  force  there,  for 
the  law  is  the  birthright  of  every  subject."— Stobt,  Oommentarie$j  I,  §§147  ff.  Cf, 
Kbnt,  Oommenton'cf,  1, 94S,  478;  and  Blackbtomb,  Oommentaries,  1, 107,  who  regards 
ihe-colonies  as  a  conquered  country. 

>  Bishop,  First  Bookj  §§  51-69 ;  idem^  Mar.,,  Div,,  and  Sep,,,  I,  §  117. 

*  The  expression  "  all  laws  "  is  used  advisedly.  Though  "  in  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can cases  the  term  *  common  law  *  is  used,  the  broad  meaning  of  the  term,  not  its 
narrow  and  technical  one,  is  intended.**— Bishop,  Mir,^  Div.,  andS^.^  I,  §119;  citing 
C.  V.  Knowlton,  2  Mcus.  Rep,,  530, 584:  Sackett  v,  Sackett,  8  Picbjbbzno,  BeporU,  909, 
as.    or.  JEFFBB80N,  Works,  YI,  65;  YIH,  374, 879;  DL,  282. 
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is  conferred  the  jurisdiction."  The  laws  slumber,  so  to 
speak,  until  quickened  through  the  creation  of  courts  by  the 
legislature.  ^*  Between  the  arrival  in  a  colony  of  the  law 
from  the  mother-country,  and  the  organization  of  courts  for 
its  enforcement,  some  space  of  time  must  intervene.  And 
during  such  space  the  law  must  be  practically  in  abeyance, 
or  inoperative.^'  Should  a  *' tribunal  be  created  with  juris- 
diction extending  to  a  part  only  of  the  law,  such  part  will 
become  operative,  but  the  rest  will  remain  inert  as  before. ''' 
Besides,  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  highly  important  to 
note  that  the  English  courts  ''have  specifically  held,  that  the 
matrimonial  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  is  a  branch  of 
the  law  which  colonists  take  with  them.''' 

Since,  therefore,  the  church  courts  were  never  established 
in  any  of  our  American  provinces,  it  follows  by  the  foregoing 
rule  that  there  was  no  tribunal  competent  to  decree  a  divorce 
or  separation  in  such  of  them  as  had  not  assigned  the  juris- 
diction in  question  to  some  other  body.  This  was  the  case 
throughout  the  southern  colonies.  Their  statute  books  are 
entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of  divorce  jurisdiction.  Judi- 
cial separations  from  bed  and  board  did  not  exist;  nor  prior 
to  the  Revolution  has  there  been  discovered  a  single  case  of 
absolute  divorce  by  legislative  act — a  practice  so  common  in 
New  England  during  the  same  period — although  Parliament 
had  set  the  example  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. On  the  other  hand,  separations  by  mutual  consent,  or 
on  account  of  bad  conduct,  or  parol*  separations  in  some 
form,  did  occur,  as  they  always  do  occur  in  any  society;  and 
it  is  from  the  meager  records  of  judicial  actions  regarding 

1  Bishop,  op,  eU,^  I,  9BUi!»-87t  where  the  anthoritles  for  each  step  In  the  ar^ro- 
ment  are  cited. 

t  /Md.,  96 119, 109.  See  Latcmr  v.  Teeadale,  8  Taunt.,  Eng,  Oom»  Pleat  Rtp.^  880; 
Baz  V,  Brampton,  10  Babt,  Kino^t  Bench  A3>.,  282;  Caterall  v  Caterall,  1  Bob.,  Ec^ 
680, 581 ;  and  Landerdale  Peerage  Case,  10  Law  Beporte^  7U,  745. 

•On  "  parol  separation  '*  see  Bishop,  Mar.^  Div.^  and  Sq).,  1, 9§  1208-62. 
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separate  maintenance  in  snch  cases  that  one  learns  some- 
thing concerning  the  state  of  southern  law  and  custom  be- 
fore the  Revolution. 

In  Virginia  we  find  the  county  court,  which  had  gained 
a  share  of  the  equity  jurisdiction,*  hearing  and  granting 
petitions  for  separate  alimony.  Thus  in  1691  the  prayer 
''of  Buth  Fulcher  for  separate  maintenance  against  her  hus- 
band, John  Fulcher,"  was  referred  by  the  governor  and 
council,  constituting  the  ''general  court,'''  to  the  justices  of 
a  county  court,  "  who,  after  hearing  the  testimony,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff."* 

Now,  by  the  English  law  alimony  could  not  be  granted 
in  an  independent  action,  but  only  as  incident  to  a  divorce 
by  decree  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Moreover,  in  Virginia 
no  colonial  statute  had  ever  conferred  this  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  upon  the  local  courts  or  upon  any 
other  tribunal.  How,  then,  consistently  with  the  principles 
just  stated,  could  a  petition  for  separate  maintenance  be  en- 
tertained by  the  county  magistrates  as  falling  within  their 
equity  jurisdiction?  From  two  decisions  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  the  dual  innovation  is  represented  as 
the  result  of  justifiable  self-help  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances; while,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  authorizing  it, 
the  assumption  of  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  by  the 
equity  tribunal  is  looked  upon  as  a  natural  and  logical 
course.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  arising  in  1810,  the 
superior  court  of  chancery  affirms  its  own  jurisdiction  in 
suits  for  alimony.  The  chancellor,  after  conceding  that 
the  authorities  are  in  doubt  and  divided,  holds  "that  in 
every  well-regulated  government  there  must  somewhere  exist 
a  power  of  affording  a  remedy  where  the  law  affords  none; 

iHbmzno,  8tat.,  I,  a08;  V,  491. 

3This  ooart  was  so  called  since  lOfB:  Hbuzno,  8tat.,  II,  58;  c/.  HowjlXD,  Loeai 
amst.HMt.,I,S90ff. 

•  June  16,  len :  Palkeb,  OUendar  qf  Fa.  State  Papen,  1, 29. 
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and  this  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  court  of  equity;  and  as  hus- 
band and  wife  are  considered  as  one  person  in  law,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  this  case  the  law  can  afford  no  remedy;  which  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  give  this 
court  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  it  must  entertain  the  bilL^'^ 
Thirteen  years  later  this  '*  reasoning  of  the  chancellor  on 
the  point  of  jurisdiction"  is  pronounced  ''sound,"  in  a  suit 
for  separate  maintenance  which  was  carried  from  the  chan- 
cery court  of  Fredericksburg  to  the  Virginia  court  of  appeals. 
In  his  opinion  Judge  Carr  says:  ''I  find  no  case  with  us,  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  before  this  court  Having  no 
Ecclesiastical  Tribunal,  the  powers  of  that  court  seem  to  have 
been  considered  as  vesting  originally  in  the  old  General 
Court.  From  thence,  some  of  them  have  been  distributed 
to  other  courts,  as  they  were  branched  out  ....  I  know  of 
no  law  which  has  given  to  any  court  the  trial  of  matrimonial 
causes,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  incestuous  marriages,  as  to 
which  a  power  is  given  to  the  Oourt  of  Chancery  to  annul 
them."  Judge  Tucker,  he  continues,  in  his  edition  of  Black- 
stone,*  ''says  with  respect  to  suits  for  alimony  after  a  divorce 
a  mensa  el  fhoroy  as  there  is  no  court  in  Virginia  which 
possesses  jurisdiction  in  such .  cases,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  suits  of  this  nature;  unless,  perhaps,  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  should  sustain  them  as  incidental  to  its  equitable 
jurisdiction."  "I  believe,"  adds  Judge  Carr,  "that  in  prac- 
tice the  County  Courts,  sitting  as  courts  of  equity,  have 
assumed  the  power  of  giving  separate  maintenance  in  cases 
of  separation;  but  by  what  rule  they  have  been  regulated,  I 
know  not."  * 

1  Case  of  PnroeU  v.  PnrceU  (IJUO),  4  Hnr.  and  Munv.,  Beportt,  006-19.  *'  It  is  not 
oommonly  thus  assumed  that  a  court  of  equity  wiU  take  iorisdiotioii  of  a  sabieot 
simply  because  the  common  law  tribunals  do  not.'*—  Buhop,  Mar,,  Div,,  and  Sep,, 
I,  §1886,  note  5;  Stobt,  Equity  JuriMprudence,  962. 

STUOKBB,  BlaclcKUme^t  OommentarieB  (1809),  HI,  94. 

'Case  of  Almond  v.  Almond  (182S),  4  Rand.,  A3>.,  662-68;  also  in  15  Am,  Do- 
olsiOM,  781. 
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But  the  colonial  and  state  courts  of  equity,  in  "exercising 
the  authority,  not  of  granting  diyorces,  but  alimony,  where 
the  latter  was  the  only  relief  prayed,"  seem  to  have  acted 
contrary  to  the  more  approved  legal  rule;  and  Bishop  sug- 
gests that  their  course  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  policy  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the 
time  of  Cromwell  ''the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  abolished; 
thereupon  the  equity  judges  were  expressly  authorized,  it 
appears  by  a  clause  in  their  commissions,^  to  decide  causes 
of  alimony,  and  after  the  Bestoration  their  decrees  were  by 
statute  confirmed.  Misapprehensions  of  this  matter  have 
sometimes  led  to  the  inference  that  the  eqtdty  courts  took 
cognizance  of  the  question  simply  as  of  their  own  appropri- 
ate jurisdiction,  because  of  the  extinguishment  of  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals,  or  as  succeeding  to  them.  But  this  obviously 
was  not  so;  since,  had  the  jurisdiction  been  theirs,  they 
would  have  exercised  it  as  well  when  there  were  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  as  when  there  were  none,  for  the  latter  never 
claimed  it,  their  alimony  being  only  an  incident  in  the 
divorce  suit;  and  since  any  jurisdiction  which  they  might 
assume  as  successors  of  the  defunct  ecclesiastical  courts 
could  have  been  only  to  decide  causes  of  divorce,  with 
their  incidental  alimony,  not  to  grant  an  alimony  before 
unknown."  The  granting  of  separate  alimony  without  a 
divorce  is  now  common  in  the  states;'  and,  from  whatever 
source  the  courts  have  derived  their  power,  it  is  entirely 
justifiable  as  satisfying  a  social  need  In  the  absence  of 
statutory  sanction  justice  may  demand  that  some  existing 
body  shall  promptly  grant  relief;  though  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  authority  to  do  so  cannot  be  logically  assumed 

1  Bishop,  op.  eit.,  I,  96  ISM,  U96;  following  FoHBLAvqua,  Equity,  97,  note.  la 
Helms  V.  Fronoisons,  12  Bland,  544  ff.,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  eqnitj 
Judges  of  the  commonwealth  oMttmed  the  jurisdiction  in  question  as  naturally  c 
lag  to  them ;  nothing  is  said  of  a  statate  conferring  it. 

tThe  subject  is  worked  out  in  detail  by  Bebhop,  op.  eU,,  1, 96 1S8S-1421. 
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as  the  legitimate  inheritance  of  equity  tribunals  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  colonial  law  of  Maryland  on  the  subject  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  Virginia,  although  there  are 
some  divergences  of  interest.  Judicial  divorces  were  not 
granted.  A  number  of  early  cases  show  that  the  high  court 
of  chancery  took  cognizance  of  suits  for  separate  alimony  as 
naturally  belonging  to  its  jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  important 
for  the  facts  presented,  though  the  precise  ground  of  the 
judgment  is  not  clearly  expressed,  is  the  action  of  Galwith 
V.  Galwith  which  in  1689  came  before  the  provincial  court 
on  appeal  from  the  court  of  Oalvert  county.  The  record  of 
the  lower  tribunal  states  that  at  the  June  term,  1685,  ''the 
appellee,  being  the  wife  of  the  appellant,^'  presented  a  peti- 
tion ''setting  forth,  that  within  a  few  years  certain  false,  evil, 
and  scandalous  reports  were  raised  and  spread  abroad  against 
her  by  some  malicious  persons,^'  causing  "great  dissention 
and  difference  between  her  husband  and  herself,  insomuch 
that  he  refused  to  entertain  her  in  his  house,  or  allow  her  a 
competent  maintenance  elsewhere,  by  which  she  was  reduced 
to  great  poverty  and  want.''  Whereupon,  in  June,  1684, 
she  "applied  to  the  county  court  for  relief  and  redress 
therein,  at  which  time  the  court  hearing  and  considering  the 
premises,  granted  an  order  that  her  husband  should  allow 
....  her  2000  wt.  of  tobacco  for  her  maintenance  the  year 
next  ensuing."  Now  the  "year  was  completed  and  ended, 
and  her  said  husband  not  being  reconciled  nor  willing''  to 
take  back  either  herself  or  the  child,  "which  she  hitherto 
had  maintained,"  she  "would  in  a  short  time  be  brought  to 
extreme  poverty  and  necessity  without  further  assistance 
from  the  court."  Therefore  she  prayed  that  the  court  would 
give  order  that  her  husband  might  "take  her  home  to  dwell 
with  him,  which  she  was  desirous  to  do,  or  else  that  he 
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might  be  enjoined  to  allow  her  a  competent  maintenance  for 
herself  and  child."  Accordingly  the  "said  John  Galwith" 
was  commanded  to  "take  home  his  said  wife  Jane  Galwith, 
to  dwell  with  him  as  man  and  wife  ought  to  do;  otherwise 
to  allow  ....  her  8000  wt.  of  tobacco  a  year,  commencing 
from  that  day." 

John  then  appealed  to  the  higher  tribnnal,  assigning  for 
errors:  (1)  that  the  county  court  passed  judgment  against 
him  upon  reading  the  petition  without  calling  him  to  answer, 
"so  that  he  is  condenmed  unheard  contrary  to  the  law,  and 
against  the  statute  of  Mctgna  Charta;^^  (2)  that  the  county 
court  had  "no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  in  difference  .  .  .  .  , 
being  touching  Alimony,  which  is  not  recoverable  there  but 
in  chancery,  or  the  court  of  the  ordinary;"  (8)  that  the 
county  court  cannot  take  "cognizance  of  matters  relating  to 
causes  of  separation  and  divorce  between  man  and  wife,  but 
such  matters  are  only  triable  and  examinable  in  the  court  of 
the  ordinary."^  The  judgment  was  reversed,  but  on  what 
particular  ground  we  are  not  told ;  so  that  from  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  the  last  two  specifications,  one  might  be  in 
doubt,  were  the  fact  not  well  established,  whether  the  high 
court  of  chancery  had  jurisdiction;  for  surely  alimony  is 
strictly  a  matter  "relating  to  causes  of  separation  and 
divorce,"  cognizance  of  which  is  said  in  the  report  to  belong 
in  effect  to  the  bishop  of  London  as  ordinary.  One  point, 
however,  seems  clear:  the  county  court  had  no  power  in 
such  causes;  and  that  is  what  one  would  infer  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia  judges  before  quoted;  for, 
unlike  the  county  courts  of  Virginia,  those  of  Maryland  had 
no  equity  jurisdiction.' 

1  Case  of  Galwith  v,  Ghilwith,  4  Habbzb  and  MoHxintT,  BeporU,  4T7, 418. 

>The  act  of  1639,  eo^rossed  bat  not  finally  approved,  ffave  the  so-called  **  eofonly 
oonrt"  power  in  certain  matrimonial  causes  belonging  properly  to  eoelesiastieal 
ooorts:  bat  this  tribonal  was  really  the  predecessor  of  the  provincial  cout:  Bok* 
MAV.Hift.  <^ird.,  106, 128, 129,  ISl,  604. 
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Some  other  decisions  of  a  later  date  throw  light  on  the 
colonial  practice.  In  Macnamara's  case,  involving  alimony, 
decided  before  the  Bevolution,  "the  defendant  claimed  an 
appeal  to  the  Arches  Conrt  in  England.  His  right  thereto 
seems  to  have  been  acknowledged,  it  does  not  appear  on  what 
principle.'"  Again,  in  1828,  it  was  declared  in  Famshill  v. 
Murray  that  "there  never  having  been  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  no  power  to  grant  a  divorce  by  annulling  for  any  cause, 
a  contract  of  marriage  which  was  originally  valid  ever  hav- 
ing been  conferred  upon  any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  divorce  can  only  be  granted  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly ;''  but  in  the  provincial  era  alimony  was 
customarily  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery.'  Similar 
evidence  two  years  later  is  afforded  by  the  opinion  in  Helms 
v.  Franciscus,  where  the  parties  had  a  written  agreement  to 
live  apart.  In  the  absence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  it  is 
affirmed,  "the  high  court  of  chancery  always  had,  even  under 
the  provincial  government,  entire  jurisdiction  of  such  claims 
for  alimony,  or  for  separate  maintenance  out  of  the  husband's 
estate  founded  on  his  misconduct,"  but  chancery  may  not 
meddle  with  causes  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Moreover,  it  is 
laid  down,  apparently  as  the  rule  in  the  colonial  as  well  as 
in  the  modem  period,  that  separate  maintenance  may  be 
assigned  by  the  equity  court  only  on  the  two  grounds  of 
misconduct  admitted  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  as  proper 
reasons  for  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  tkoro}  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  the  jurisdiction  in  suits  for  alimony,  assumed 
prior  to  the  Revolution  by  the  courts  of  equity,  was  later 
confirmed  by  statute.     In  1777  it  was   enacted  that  the 

1  Macnamara*8  ease,  2  Bulkd,  508,  note:  Bishop,  op.  ett,  I,  §1806  n.  8. 

9  Case  of  Famshill  v.  Murray,  1  Bland,  419  ff. ;  18  Am,  Decitiont,  844-{ia  C/.  the 
case  of  Utterton  v.  Tewsh,  Psbouson'b  BeporU  of  Oonjdtt,  Ocmrt  €f  Be,  (1811),  2S. 

s  That  is,  for  omelty  and  adnltery :  case  of  Helms  v.  Francisons  (1890),  8  Bland, 
5Mff.;2O^m.i>0C<f»oiw,4l)2ff.  C/.  the  case  of  Wallingsford  v.  Wallingsford,  6  Hab. 
AND  J.,  485. 
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''chancellor  shall  and  may  hear  and  determine  all  canses 
for  alimony,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  snch  canses 
conld  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  laws  of  England  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  there.''*  Commenting  on  this  act 
Bishop  remarks  that  ''as  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Eingland 
had  no  power  over  alimony  except  in  connection  with  divorce, 
it  would  not  have  been  an  extravagant  interpretation  to  derive 
from  this  statute  authority  to  decree  both  divorce  and  ali- 
mony, to  the  extent  exercised  in  those  courts.  But  it  was 
held,  instead,  that  the  wife  could  have  under  it  the  sort  of 
alimony  we  are  considering,  for  any  cause  authorizing  in 
England  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  and  even  sometimes 
for  other  causes;'  yet  not  the  divorce."' 

It  is  just  possible,  finally,  that  absolute  divorces  were 
granted  in  Maryland  by  the  colonial  assembly — a  common 
practice  after  the  Bevolution.  "In  this  state,"  it  was  held 
in  1829,  "the  act  of  divorcing  man  and  wife  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  legislature,  for  the  want,  perhaps,  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  to  effect  it,  or  borrowing,  perchance,  the 

power  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain However 

this  may  be,  divorces  in  this  state,  from  the  earliest  times 
have  emanated  from  the  general  assembly,  and  can  now  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  regular  exertions  of  legisla- 
tive power."  But  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  for  the  "earli- 
est times."  * 

t  By  the  same  act  it  is  proyided  that  "  the  gvneral  oonrt  may  inquire  into,  hear 
and  determine,  either  on  indictment  or  petition  of  either  of  the  parties,  the  Tididifcy 
of  any  marriage,  and  may  declare  any  marriage,  contrary  to  the  tahle  in  this  act 
[tahle  of  forbidden  degrees]  or  any  second  marriage,  the  first  subsisting,  nnU  and 
Toid,**  with  appeal  to  the  **ooart  of  appeals."— Laiot  <^  Jfd.  (Annapolis,  1T99),  I, 
Feb.,  1777,  c  zii,  par.  xIt,  xt. 

3  Jamison  v.  Jamison,  4  Md,  Cft.,  289, 286.  This  case  is  thus  more  liberal  than 
Helms  V.  Francisons  just  cited. 

a  Bishop,  op.  cit,,  I,  §  18M.  Cf,  Hewitt  r.  Hewitt,  1  Bi^and,  101 :  Crane  v.  Megin« 
nis,  1  Gill  and  J.,  463,  or  19  Am,  D^cincm,  287;  Wright  o.  Wright's  Lessee,  2  MdU, 
429,  or  56  Am.  DeeirionB,  72S. 

4  Case  of  Crane  o.  Meginnis,  1  Oill  and  J.,  468;  19  Am.  DecMom,  237-42.  QT. 
alao  Wright  v.  Wright's  Lessee,  2  Md,,  429,  or  96  Am.  DecUiont,  728-83. 
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The  law  and  custom  prevailing  in  the  Carolinas  are  in 
l^armony  with  those  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  need  not 
here  be  considered.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  Georgia, 
as  appears  from  the  case  of  Head  v.  Head,  which  will  receive 
some  notice  in  another  connection.^  From  the  opinion  in 
this  suit  we  infer  that  in  the  colonial  period  the  English 
common  law,  including  the  law  administered  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  governed  the  subject  of  divorce.  By  an  act 
of  February  25,  1784,  the  common  law  and  such  statutes  as 
were  in  force  "in  the  Province  of  Georgia  in  1776,  so  far  as 
they  were  not  contrary  to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  form 
of  government  of  the  state,''  were  adopted  Accordingly,  up 
to  1784  an  absolute  divorce  could  not  be  given,  and  the  only 
causes  recognized  for  a  partial  divorce  were  those  of  the 
common  law.  But  even  such  limited  divorces  were  not 
granted;  for  there  had  been  no  legislation  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore  no  courts  existed  in  the  colony  competent  to 
act.  Through  exercise  of  its  sovereign  power  the  legislature 
might,  indeed,  have  granted  divorces,  partial  or  complete, 
after  the  British  model;  and  according  to  the  opinion  in  this 
case  the  legislature  had  exercised  this  function  for  some  time 
prior  to  1798,  when  the  constitution  transferred  the  primary 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  from  the  legislative  body  to  the 
courts.  "We  have  searched  in  vain,"  says  Justice  Nisbet, 
"for  any  legislation  upon  the  law  of  divorce  before  1798. 
If  the  legislature  had  passed  laws  declaring  what  would  be 
good  cause  for  divorce  at  any  time  anterior  to  1798,  without 
controversy  those  laws  would  have  repealed  the  common  law, 
and  the  legal  principles  mentioned  in  the  constitution  would 
have  been  referable  to  them.  But  there  were  no  such  laws 
passed.     It  is  true  that,  before  1798,  the  legislature  .... 

did  grant  divorces  upon  special  application These 

acts  do  not  even  exhibit  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were 

1  See  chap,  xrii,  seo.  ii. 
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passed.*'  Thus  far  the  judge,  apparently,  is  speaking  of  the 
period  between  the  Bevolution  and  the  constitution  of  1798. 
We  are  not  told  by  him  whether  any  legislative  divorces 
were  granted  in  the  colonial  era,  though  that  is  highly 
improbable.  At  any  rate,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  com- 
mon law  was  not  repealed  by  any  provincial  statute.  For 
'^no  such  laws  have  come  down  to  ua  If  there  were  any 
....  they  are  too  deeply  buried  beneath  the  deposits  of 
time  for  our  power  of  revelation;"  though,  probably,  a  "dili- 
gent search  in  the  colonial  records  preserved  in  England, 
but  not  accessible  to  this  court,  might  convict  us  of  error.''* 

III.      ABBITBATION    AND    DIVOBOE    IN    THB    MIDDLE    OOLONIBS 

Touching  the  question  of  divorce  the  Middle  Colonies 
held  a  place  much  closer  to  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the 
South  than  to  the  broad  liberalism  of  New  England.  In 
New  Netherland,  indeed,  it  was  natural  that  the  Beforma- 
tion  doctrines  on  this  subject  should  prevail.  The  civil 
courts  exercised  every  kind  of  matrimonial  jurisdiction. 
Already  we  have  seen  them  trying  cases  of  breach  of  prom- 
ise and  annulling  marriages  for  the  lack  of  legal  forms.'  So 
also  they  possessed  full  power  to  dissolve  the  jiuptial  bond. 

As  early  as  1655  John  Hicks  obtained  a  divorce  on 
account  of  his  wife's  adultery,  with  leave  to  remarry.  Two 
years  later  John  George  Baldingh  was  granted  a  similar 
decree  on  the  same  ground.  Anneke  Adriaens  was  released 
from  her  husband  for  bigamy  in  1664.*  In  1674,  the  year 
of  interregnum.  Governor  Colve,  with  the  fiscal  and  council, 
heard  the  petition  of  Catrina  Lane  for  ** letters  of  divorce'' 

iCase  of  Heado.  Head  (1847),  2  Kbllt,  Georgia  R^orta,  191-2U.  Cf.  on  the 
same  point.  Finch  v.  Finoh,  14  Go.,  962:  and  Brown  p.  Westbrook,  27  (7a.,  102,  whioh 
▼aries  from  the  two  other  decisions. 

sSee  chap,  xiy,  aboye. 

> These  three  cases  are  In  the  New  York  Colonial  M8S,,  1690-1684:  Dutch:  Part 
First,  VI,  49;  VIH,  415,  417,  419;  X,  291,  298.  They  were  first  bron«ht  to  light  by 
COWLBT,  Our  Divorce  Courts,  82, 93. 
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from  her  husband  Daniel,  who,  being  accused  of  committing 
a  heinous  crime,  had  broken  jail  and  absconded.  After  due 
consideration,  the  court  ordered  that  a  '^divorce  and  sepa- 
ration^' should  be  granted  if  the  husband  do  not  within  six 
months  appear  and  ^^ purge"  himself  of  the  charge/  The 
allowance  of  this  delay  before  a  decree  of  divorce  shall  take 
effect,  in  case  of  absence  of  the  defendant,  appears  to  be  the 
rule;  for  in  the  same  year  the  prayer  of  Abigail  Messenger, 
deserted  wife  of  Bichard  Darlin,  for  divorce  with  the  privi- 
lege of  remarriage,  is  for  ''cogent  reasons,  provisionally  post- 
poned ....  six  months,  during  which  time  the  supplicant's 
husband  is  commanded  to  purge  himself  from  this  accusa- 
tion,'' or  in  default  the  supplicant  shall  be  permitted  to  urge 
her  suit.'  Thirteen  years  earlier  Laers,  the  Finnish  priest 
who  later  got  himself  into  trouble  by  performing  his  own 
wedding  ceremony,  is  said,  in  a  ''meeting,"  to  have  secured 
a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  account  of  her  elopement  with 
Jacob  Jongh.* 

In  1659  we  find  what  appears  to  be  a  cause  of  separation 
from  bed  and  board  with  assignment  of  alimony.  Since 
"Nicolaas  Velthuyzen  cannot  resolve  to  live  any  more  in 
love  with  his  wife,"  therefore  it  is  decreed  "  that  he  shall 
provisionally  supply  her  with  one  fat  hog,  two  skepels  of 
maize,  according  to  his  own  offer  for  her  support,  and  fur- 
ther disposition  shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
and  her  children."*    To  this  same  year,  also,  belongs  a  case 

iThls  was  a  ease  of  aUeged  inoost:  0*Gax.laoham,  Doe,  BeU  to  CoL  HUL,  N,  F., 

9  Case  of  desertion  and  adultery:  N,  T»  CoL  M8S,  (translation  from  the  Dntoh), 
XXm,  248;  also,  with  slightly  different  translation,  in  O'Cali^AOHAN,  op»  ct«.,  II,  780. 

•  Case  of  elopement  with  adultery,  Deo.  15, 1081:  Osbasd,  The  Old  8tadtHuu9^ 
888, 887;  also  in  0*Gai«laohan,  op.  ci<.,  XII,  858,  where  we  read:  "This  fine  priest 
demanded  with  great  ciroumstantiality  in  the  abore-mentioned  meeting  a  decree  of 
diToree  on  aoooont  of  his  wife's  flight  and  reoeived  the  same,  subject  to  your  Honors' 
approral,  on  the  15*^  of  December*'  (letter  from  Beeokman  to  Stc^esant  and 
others,  dated  at  Altona,  South  Rirer,  Feb.  1, 1662). 

«  Record*  of  New  Anuierdam,  m,  78. 
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which  seems  to  be  the  complement  of  the  English  action  for 
jactitation.  The  plaintiff  brings  suit  because  the  defendant 
has  privately  accused  him  of  having  another  wife;  where- 
upon the  court  orders  the  accuser  to  prove  his  charge.* 
There  is  also  mention  of  a  separation  by  mutual  agreement 
made  originally  before  the  local  commissaries  at  Albany. 
A  record  of  the  higher  court  at  New  York  in  1670  recites: 
*' Whereas  strife  and  difference  hath  arisen  betweene  Albert 
Andriesen  and  Gertruyde  Yosburgh  his  wife  with  y®  which 
y^  commissaryes  at  Albany  being  acquainted"  and,  finding 
their  ''Inclinations  averse  from  living  together  as  man  and 
wife  ought  to  doe  they  did  by  consent  make  an  Agreement 
of  their  Seperation  as  likewise  how  their  estates  are  to  be 
divided  betweene  them.'*  Therefore  the  court  doth  ''Batifye 
and  Confirme  what  hath  beene  Already  ordered  as  to  that 
perticular  by  y*  which  each  partye  is  to  res[t]  satisfyed 
without  giving  any  further  trouble  upon  this  occasion."' 

"Tender  parents,"  writes  Mrs.  Earle,  "could  not  unduly 
shelter  a  daughter  who  had  left  her  husband^s  bed  and 
board.  He  could  promptly  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order 
for  her  return  to  him,  and  an  injunction  to  her  parents 
against  harboring  her.  It  has  been  plain  to  see  in  all  such 
cases  which  I  have  chanced  upon  in  colonial  records  that  the 
Oourt  had  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  husband^s  side  of  the 
case.'^*  This  fact  appears  in  a  case  coming  before  the  local 
authorities  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1665,  which,  moreover, 
affords  an  iUustration  of  the  sensible  Dutch  custom  of  arbi- 
tration in  such  domestic  differences.  A  trouble  having 
arisen  between  Arent  Jureaensen  Lantsman  and  his  spouse 
Beletje,  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  refer  the  matter  for 
adjustment  "to  reverend  Dome.  Johannes  Megapolenses  and 

1  Itid,,  7a    Cf,  ibitLt  810  (1661),  for  mention  of  a  ease  of  sednetion. 
>At  ''£Fort  James  in  New  Yorke  the  24t]i  day  of  October  16ia"— MmrsBLL, 
AfmaU  €f  Albany,  TV,  20. 

sBabIiB,  Oolonial  Day  in  Old  New  York,  48. 
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Dome.  Samuel  Driesios.^^  If  the  arbitrators  fail  to  settle 
the  difficulty  by  next  court  day,  warning  is  given  that  "pro- 
ceedings may  be  expected  according  to  the  Style  and  cus- 
tom of  law,  as  an  example  to  other  evil  housekeepers. '' 
Later  Lantsman  avers  that  his  wife's  parents  will  not  listen 
to  the  arbitrators;  and  so  he  prays  that  the  court  may  order 
his  wife  to  return  to  him.  Thereupon  Beletje  appears  and 
says  she  will  not  return  because  her  husband  has  often 
broken  his  promises  to  amend.  So  the  court  takes  a  hand 
on  the  husband's  behalf,  forbidding  the  wife's  father,  Lodo- 
wyck  Pas,  to  keep  her  above  fourteen  days,  during  which 
time  the  consorts  must  be  reconciled  or  else  apply  to  the 
court  again.  At  the  same  time  Lantsman  is  duly  warned 
that  if  further  complaint  of  bad  behavior  be  made,  he  shall 
be  handed  over  to  the  ''Honorable  Governor  General  to  be 
punished  by  his  Honor  in  such  manner  whether  by  separa- 
tion from  bed  and  board  imprisonment  or  otherwise  as  by 
his  Honor  shall  then  be  deemed  proper  as  an  example  to 
other  householders.'^  But  the  wife's  parent  seems  to  have 
disregarded  the  mandate.  For,  later,  sworn  jurymen  decide 
that  ''Beletje  Lodowyck"  must  return  to  her  husband,  and 
that  her  father  shall  no  longer  harbor  her  without  the  hus- 
band's consent;  and  this  verdict  is  approved  by  the  court.' 
"A  curious  feature  of  this  marriage  quarrel,"  adds  Mrs. 
Earle,  "is  the  fact  that  this  Lantsman,  who  was  so  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  wife,  had  been  more  than  recreant  about 

>  For  this  ease  (Jnly  11, 1685)  see  Valbwtznb,  ManutH  af  tfte  OorporatUm  (1IKS2), 
486,487,488,494. 

Some  forther  details  are  siTen  in  the  Beeorda  qf  New  Anuterdam^  V,  262-85: 
"Lodowyck  Pas,  his  wife  and  daughter  (the  wife  of  Arent  Jnrriaansen  Lantsman), 
entering  the  aforesaid  Lantsman's  wife's  request  to  be  divorced  from  her  husband,  as 
she  cannot  keep  house  with  him.  Decreed  to  postpone  the  matter  until  the  next 
court  day  when  the  said  Lantsman  is  to  be  heard  and  the  aforesaid  Lodowyck  Pas 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  daughter  with  him  during  that  time  **  (262).  Then  Beletje 
produces  a  remonstrance  against  being  obliged  to  go  to  her  husband  (263).  Lants- 
man next  appears,  and  is  ordered  to  produce  his  witnesses  by  next  court  day  (284, 
265).  No  further  mention  of  the  matter  appears  in  these  documents.  Whether  the 
proceedings  just  indicated  were  preliminary  or  after  failure  of  arbitration  is,  of 
course,  not  dear ;  but  the  former  seems  more  probable. 
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marrying  her.  The  banns  had  been  published,  the  wedding- 
day  set,  but  Bridegroom  Lantsman  did  not  appear.  Upon 
being  hunted  up  and  reprimanded,  his  only  proffered  excuse 
was  the  very  simple  one  that  his  clothes  were  not  ready .*'* 
A  few  other  cases  of  separation,  occasionally  with  arbi- 
tration, have  been  gleaned,  some  of  them  occurring  long 
after  the  English  rule  began.  For  example,  William  Hallet 
petitions  'Hhat  his  wife  may  be  obliged  to  live  with  him 
agreeably  to  the  decision  of  referees,  or  in  the  case  of  her 
refusal  to  comply,  that  he  be  granted  a  divorce."  *  Whether 
his  prayer  was  allowed  we  are  not  told.  In  1697  Daniel 
Vanolinda  prayed  "that  his  wife  be  *ordyred  to  go  and  live 
with  him  where  he  thinks  convenient.'  The  wife's  father 
was  promptly  notified  by  the  Albany  magistrates  that  he  was 
^discharged  to  shelter  her  in  his  house  or  elsewhere,  upon 
Penalty  as  he  will  answer  at  his  Perill;'  and  she  returned 
to  her  husband."*  The  same  writer  from  whom  the  record 
of  this  case  is  borrowed  says  ^'Nicasius  de  Sille,  magistrate 
of  New  Utrecht  and  poet  of  New  Netherland,  separated  his 
life  from  that  of  his  wife  because — so  he  said — she  spent 
too  much  money,''  and  also  because  ^'  she  was  too  fond  of 
schnapps, — ^which  her  respected  later  life  did  not  confirm."* 
Likewise  "when  Anniatje  Fabritius  requested  an  order  of 
court  for  her  husband  to  vacate  her  house  with  a  view  of 
final  separation  from  him,  it  was  decided  by  the  arbitrators 
that  no  legal  steps  should  be  taken,  but  that  *the  parties 
comport  themselves  as  they  ought,  in  order  that  they  win 
back  each  others  affections,  leaving  each  other  in  meanwhile 
unmolested' — which  was  very  sensible  advice.  Another 
married  pair  having  'met  with  great  discouragement'  (which 
is  certainly  a  most  polite  expression  to  employ  on  such  a 

tNew  T<rrk  Cok  JC6GS.,  XXni:  Oalmdar  cf  Hitt,  Man.  (1«4-1TI6),  26;  </.  ibid^ 
XXni,  26B,  880;  XXV,  84, 85. 

•Xablb,  op,  eU.,  48, 48.  ^IMtL,  60. 
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subject),  agreed  each  to  go  his  and  her  way,  after  an  exact 
halving  of  all  their  possessions.^"  But  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  reconciliation  through  help  of  the  court  is  that  of 
Anneke  Schaets,  daughter  of  Domine  Schaets,  first  min- 
ister at  Fort  Orange.  It  seems,  according  to  Mrs.  Earle, 
that  her  conduct  had  in  some  way  scandalized  her  f  ather^s 
congregation,  so  that  she  '^refrained  from  contaminating 
attendance  at  communion;'^  whereupon  the  dominie,  out  of 
resentment,  quarreled  with  the  brethren  and  persisted  in 
"  ripping  up  new  differences  and  offences."  At  last,  after 
being  removed  from  his  clerical  office  for  disobeying  a  judi- 
cial summons,  matters  were  adjusted.  Anneke  ''was  ordered 
off  to  New  York  to  her  husband,  *with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation; and  as  she  was  so  headstrong,  and  would  not 
depart  without  the  Sheriff's  and  Constable's  interference,  her 
disobedience  was  annexed  to  the  letter.' '^  The  record  of 
the  court  made  in  July,  1681,  runs  as  follows:  ''Tho:  Da- 
vidtse  premisses  to  conduct  himself  well  and  honorably 
towards  his  wife  Anneke  Schaets,  to  Love  and  never  neg- 
lect her,  but  faithfully  and  properly  to  maintain  and  support 
her  with  her  children  according  to  his  means,  hereby  making 
null  and  void  all  questions  that  have  occurred  and  transpired 
between  them,  but  are  entirely  reconciled:  and  for  the  better 
assurance  of  his  real  Intention  and  good  Resolution  to  ob- 
serve the  same,  he  requests  that  two  good  men  be  named  to 
oversee  his  conduct  at  New  York  towards  his  said  wife,  being 
entirely  disposed  and  inclined  to  live  honorably  and  well 
with  her  as  a  Christian  man  ought,  subjecting  himself  will- 
ingly to  the  rule  and  censure  of  the  said  men.  On  the  other 
hand  his  wife  Anneke  Schaets,  promises  also  to  conduct  her- 
self quietly  and  well  and  to  accompany  him  to  New  York 
with  her  children  and  property,  not  to  leave  him  any  more, 
but  to  serve  and  help  him  and  with  him  to  share  the  sweets 
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and  the  sonrs  as  becomes  a  Christian  sponse:  Requesting  all 
differences  which  had  ever  existed  between  them  both  may 
be  hereby  quashed  and  brougt  no  more  to  light  or  cast  up, 
as  she  on  her  side  is  heartily  disposed  to.  Their  Worships 
of  the  Oourt  Becommend  parties  on  both  Sides  to  observe 
strictly  their  Reconciliation  now  made."* 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  scattered  fragments  of  court 
records  thus  preserved,  the  little  settlements  in  New  Nether- 
land  and  early  New  York  were  afflicted  by  their  fair  share  of 
domestic  ills.  In  the  main,  however,  family  life  was  placid 
and  prosaic.  Few  cases  of  absolute  divorce,  or  even  of  per- 
manent separation,  occurred;  and  this  is  probably  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  system  of  friendly  arbitration  and  to  the 
kindly  paternalism  of  the  Dutch  magistrates. 

After  the  conquest,  according  to  the  weight  of  legal  au- 
thority,' the  people  of  New  York  province  acquired  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  English  common  law.  The  ecclesias- 
tical courts  were  ''regular  tribunals  of  England,  and  the  law 
administered  in  them"  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land.' 
But  so  far  as  divorce  is  concerned,  in  New  York,  as  in  the 
southern  colonies,  this  law  was  practically  in  abeyance 
throughout  the  entire  provincial  era.  The  code  of  the  duke 
of  York,  it  is  true,  does  contain  a  provision  on  this  subject 
It  is  there  declared  that  ''In  Cases  of  Adultery  all  proceed- 
ings shall  bee  accordinge  to  the  Lawes  of  England  which  is 
by  Divorce  (if  stird)  Corporall  punishment  or  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment^'* In  substance,  therefore,  separation  from  bed 
and  board,  not  complete  divorce,  is  thus  sanctioned  for  the 

1  Quoted  from  Easlb,  op.  eit^  40, 47. 

9  See  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Williamson  v.  Williamaon,  1  Johnson,  CKtmcerp  Aep., 
488, 481, 482 ;  and  Chancellor  Walworth's  decisions  in  Wood  v.  Wood,  2  Paiob,  C^ianf 
eery  Rep.,  108,  111;  North  v.  North,  1  Baxboub,  Chancery  Rep,^  241, 245:  48  Am,  De* 
einona^  778;  and  Burr  v,  Bnrr,  10  Paiob,  Chancery  Rep,,  2Q,  85.  Qf.  Bzbhop,  Jfdr., 
Div.,  and  Sep,,  I,  §§  182, 183,  notes;  and  Stobt,  Commentaries,  1, 80, 81. 

>Bt8H0P,  op,  eit,,  I,  §109. 

^Duke  of  Torke^B  Book  of  Laws :  In  Linn,  Charter  and  Law,  68. 
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scriptural  gronnd.  But  this  provision  in  its  practical  result 
does  no  more  than  say  that  the  English  law  regarding  judi- 
cial separation  a  mensa  et  thoro  shall  be  recognized  in  the 
colony,  and  such  would  have  been  the  case  without  it 
From  the  beginning  it  must  have  been  a  "dead  letter;"  for 
no  tribunal  was  clothed  by  statute  with  adequate  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  it.  Possibly  for  a  time  the  old  Dutch  law  and 
customs  were  in  practice  accepted  as  partially  binding.  We 
have  just  seen  evidence  of  the  survival  of  arbitration  in  cases 
of  separation,  and  of  marital  reconciliations  managed  and 
recorded  by  the  courts.  But,  unless  granted  on  this  authority 
in  the  brief  period  of  transition,  judicial  divorce  a  vinculo 
ceased  in  New  York  with  the  English  conquest  According 
to  Chancellor  Kent,  who  may  not  be  quite  accurate,  ''during 
the  period  of  our  colonial  government,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  preceding  the  Bevolution,  no  divorce  took 
place  in  the  colony  of  New  York;  and  for  many  years  after 
New  York  became  an  independent  state,  there  was  not  any 
lawful  mode  of  dissolving  a  marriage  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
parties,  but  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.'^^ 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  first  assembly  of  the 
province  in  1683  the  writer  has  found  no  evidence  of  a 
legislative  divorce,  though  there  is  preserved  a  copy  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  circular  letter  from  King  GFeorge  m. 
in  1773,  commanding  the  provincial  governors  ''not  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever"  to  give  their  assent  to  any  bill 
"that  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  passed  by  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Province  under  your  govern- 
ment for  the  naturalization  of  Aliens,  nor  for  the  divorce  of 
persons  joined  together  in  Holy  marriage  nor  for  establish- 
ing a  Title"  to  lands  originally  acquired  by  aliens  before 
naturalization.' 

1  Kbmt,  Commeniarie$^  n,  97, 96. 

>  Letter  of  Not.  24, 1T78:  0\3allaoham,  Doe  Sekio  Gbl.  HUt.,  N,  F.,  Vm,  102; 
ftlflo  in  JTeio  Jersey  Archives,  X,  4U,  412. 
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But  if  the  legislatnre  declined  to  interfere,  during  the 
early  period  the  executive  stepped  into  the  breach.  Cad- 
wallader  Colden,  who  died  in  1776,  tells  us  that  *'the  Gk>Y* 
emors  of  New  York  took  on  them  the  power  of  granting 
divorces  which  has  been  in  disuse  at  least  ever  since  the 
revolution  neither  is  there  any  court  in  this  province  that 
can  give  this  remedy  tho'  in  the  neighboring  Colonies  a 
divorce  is  more  easily  obtained  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
Christian  Country;^'  and  he  significantly  raises  the  ^' Query 
whether  this  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  new  country 
which  wants  people.  It  is  certain  that  the  natural  increase 
of  People  in  New  England  has  been  very  great  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  of  the  English  Colonies.^  ^' 

Colden^s  declaration  that  divorces,  even  by  authority 
of  the  governor,  were  not  granted  after  the  revolution  of 
1689  harmonizes  with  the  statement  of  Chancellor  Kent. 
A  petition  for  such  executive  relief  is  preserved  among  the 
New  York  Colonial  Manuscripts.  In  this  case  Richard 
Wood,  who  avers  that  he  has  lived  in  Westchester  "about 
fifteen  years, '^  during  all  which  time  he  *'hath  endeauoured 
to  demeane  himself e  as  a  true  and  loyall  subject  and  service- 
able in  his  generation,'*  prays  for  separation  from  his  wife 
Mary  on  account  of  "her  most  abominable  words  and 
actions"  purposely  designed  to  "breed  difference"  between 
them.  The  petition  is  addressed  to  Governor  General 
Andros;  but  no  record  of  his  excellency's  action  in  the 
premises  is  forthcoming.^    The  granting  of  divorces   by 

XCOLDKN,  Letten  on  Smith's  HUtory  cf  New  York:  in  OoU,  N.  F.  fluf.  Soe^ 
Fond  Series,  I,  IMS,  187. 

s  New  York  C6U  M88,,  XXV,  84.  Here  is  the  document  in  foil,  though  some 
phrases  are  hard  to  decipher : 

"  To  the  Bight  Honrbie  MaiJ  Edmond  Andross,  GoueTW  Gen"  of  all  his  Highnas 
Territories  in  America : 

"  The  Humble  Petiton  of  Biohard  Wood : 
"Humbly:  Sheweth: 

''  That  whereas  your  Honoun  Petitioner  haueing  line  under  his  Highneaa  Jnri^ 
diction  in  Westchester  about  fifteen  years,  during  ir^  time  your  petitioner  hath 
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executive  authority  is  unprecedented;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  governors  immediately  after  the  English  occupation 
believed  their  action  in  such  cases  in  a  way  sustained  by  the 
duke's  law;  though  this  hypothesis  is  scarcely  probable. 

For  the  other  middle  colonies  the  story  is  soon  told. 
New  Jersey  is  in  the  same  position  as  New  York  under 
English  rule.  The  statute  book  is  silent  on  the  subject  of 
divorce.  If  divorces  were  permitted  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  by  legislative  authority;  unless,  indeed,  in  the  early 
period,  as  in  the  sister-province,  the  governors  assumed  the 
power  to  act. 

The  Great  Law  of  1682  for  Pennsylvania  authorizes 
divorce  on  the  scriptural  ground.  The  punishment  for 
adultery  prescribed  by  this  statute  may  be  compared  with 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  early  New  England  and  New 
York  codes.  One  convicted  of  that  crime  *^  shall  for  the 
first  offence  be  publicly  whipt  and  suffer  one  whole  year's 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction,  at  hard  labor,  to 
the  behoof  of  the  publick,  and  longer  if  the  Magistrate  see 
meet.  And  both  he  and  the  woman  shall  be  liable  to  a  Bill 
of  Divorcement,  if  required  by  the  grieved  husband  or  wife, 
*  within  the  said  term  of  one  whole  year  after  Conviction." 
For  a  second  offense  the  penalty  is  ^'imprisonment  in  man- 

endeaaonred  to  demeane  himaelfe  as  a  tme  and  LoyaU  subject  and  sendoeable  in 
his  generation,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  bat  through  the  unchastity  and  disloyalty 
of  y«  petitioners  wife  by  name  Mary  Wood,  sustained  great  detriment  and  endured 
a  Tery  troublesome  and  vexatious  liueing  to  the  Dishonour  of  God,  and  repugnant 
to  the  holy  bond  of  wedlock,  she  haueing  as  much  as  in  her  lay  endeauoured  the 
totall  ruine  and  destruction  of  your  petitioner,  by  her  most  abominable  words  and 
actions,  haueing  openly  confessed  she  hath  defiled  her  marriage  bedd,  and  that  pur- 
posely to  breed  difference  between  your  petitioner  and  her  selfe,  notwithstanding  y« 
petitioner  endeauoured  to  reolaime  her,  by  all  means  lawfnll,  who  yet  continued  the 
same  and  rather  worse,  and  now  purposely  absented  her  selfe  by  reason  she  knows 
her  selfe  guilty  and  to  prerent  that  shame  and  punishment  due  to  her  base  and 

wicked  actions 

**Tr  Petitioner  humbly  beggs  your  Bonn  would  bee  pleased  to  take  your  petition- 
ers sad  case  into  consideration,  and  if  it  shall  seem  good  in  your  Bonn  sight  a  sepa. 
ration  may  be  made,  otherwise  noe  [illegible]  can  be  expected  but  a  sad  euent  of 
■aohdeploiabledoiixs.  ..^^  ^  Petitioner  diaU  tor 

"  Buer  Pray  as  in  Duty  bound.'* 
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ner  aforesaid,  During  Life/'  If  the  husband  or  wife  sins 
with  a  person  who  is  munarried,  then  for  the  first  offense 
either  shall  suffer  half  a  year's  imprisonment;  and  for  a 
second  transgression,  imprisonment  for  life.*  Nearly  the 
same  penalties  are  imposed  for  incest'  and  for  bigamy.'  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Great  Law,  which  was  re-enacted  in 
later  statutes,  deals  with  divorce  much  in  the  same  spirit  as 
does  the  duke  of  York's  code.  In  each  case  divorce  is 
allowed  for  the  one  scriptural  cause;  but  whereas  the  New 
York  statute  plainly  intends  the  separation  to  be  merely 
from  bed  and  board,  ''according  to  the  law  of  England,"  on 
the  other  hand,  by  its  peculiar  terms,  the  Pennsylvania  act 
seems  to  authorize  ''bills"  for  complete  dissolution  of  wed- 
lock. However  that  may  be,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other, 
the  law  has  no  practical  significance;  for,  with  one  excep- 
tion below  named,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  spiritual 
courts  was  not  devolved  upon  any  of  the  provincial  tribu- 
nals. Accordingly,  the  historian  Gordon,  in  his  summary  of 
the  laws  of  the  colony,  is  able  to  say  that  these  "made  no 
general    provision    for  the   dissolution   of   marriage;   and 

>  LXNV ,  Charier  emd  Law^  109,  llOi  This  proTision  was  abrogated  bj  William 
and  Mary,  leOS,  bat  reonaoted  the  same  year :  ibwi.,  110,  note,  194  (the  re-enaoted  law). 

By  the  Dntoh  code  fornicators,  if  single,  are  to  marry  or  i»ay  a  heavy  fine; 
0*Gax.laoham,  Ordinanctt^  495.  Under  the  doke  of  York  the  penalty  is  marriage, 
fine,  or  oorporal  punishment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  oonrt:  Duke  of  Yorhe^e  Book 
of  Lawe :  in  Lnm ,  Charter  and  LaiM,  27.  The  New  Jersey  laws  of  "  Carteret's  time  '* 
ica,  1075)  oontain  the  same  provisions:  Lbamzno  akd  Spiobb,  Onrntt,  107;  and  the 
Pennsylrania  statutes  anthoriae  the  oonnty  court  to  impose  "  all  or  anie  "  of  these 
three  penalties:  Linn,  op.  ett,  145, 210;  Biobbn,  Laws,  1, 2,  c.  8. 

>For  incest  the  gnlltr  person  '*  shall  forfeit  one-half  of  his  estate,  and  both 
Butter  imprisonment  a  whole  year,  in  the  hoose  of  Correction,  at  hard  labour,  and 
for  the  second  ofFence,  imprisonment  in  manner  afbresaid  during  life.**— Lmr,  op. 
cft.,  110;  abrogated  and  re-enaoted  in  1098:  ihid.^  194;  and  a  similar  law  was  passed 
in  1700:  Biobbn,  Lawe^  1, 2, 6. 

•For  bigamy,  according  to  the  Great  Law,  ^oooever  shaU  be  "GouTieted  of 
having  two  wires  or  two  husbands,  att  one  and  the  same  time  shall  be  imprisoned  aU 
their  Lifetime  in  the  House  of  Correction,  at  hard  labour,  to  the  behoof  of  the 
former  wife  and  children,  or  the  former  husband  and  children."  When  one  of  the 
persons  is  single  and  the  other  married,  the  penalty  is  the  same :  Lonr,  op.  c«.,  110^ 
111;  abrogated  and  re-enaeted  in  1098:  <Md.,  194;  and  again  in  substanoe  le-enaoted 
in  1700:  Biobbn,  Lowe,  1, 2, 8. 
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diyorce  from  bed  and  board  was  allowed  in  case  of  bigamy 
only,  on  request  of  the  first  wife  or  husband,  made  in  one 
year  after  conviction."' 

Absolute  divorces  were,  however,  granted  by  legislative 
authority.  Of  these  an  example  occurs  in  1769,  when  there 
was  laid  before  the  council  a  '^Bill  sent  up  by  the  Assembly 
for  the  Governors  concurrence,  entitled  *An  Act  to  Dissolve 
the  Marriage  of  Curtis  Grubb,  of  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
Iron  Master,  with  Ann,  his  wife,  late  Ann  Pew,'"  and  to 
enable  them  to  contract  further  matrimony.  After  amend- 
ment this  bill  was  approved,  and  Curtis  was  allowed  to 
"take  to  Wife  any  other  woman  during  the  Natural  Life  of 
the  said  Anne,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  might  or  could  do 
if  she,  the  said  Anne  was  actually  Dead."'  In  the  same 
way,  on  March  21,  1772,  the  '^marriage  of  George  Kehmle 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Barber,  with  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,"  was  dissolved;  but  on  April  27,  1773,  the  decree  was 
declared  void  by  the  king  in  ''an  Instrument  of  Writing 
under  the  Privy  Seal;"  and  on  the  11th  of  next  October  the 
royal  veto  was  published  by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
Jonn  Penn.'  There  is  also  extant  an  example  of  annulment 
of  wedlock  by  the  legislative  body.  On  March  20,  1772,  a 
bill  to  declare  void  the  "pretended  marriage  of  Rebecca 
Vanakin  with  a  Certain  John  Martin"  was  presented  to  the 
governor;  but  after  six  months'  deliberation,  on  September 
19,  it  was  returned  to  the  assembly  with  his  excellency's 
veto.*  There  is  no  evidence  to  show,  however,  that  divorces 
either  partial  or  absolute  were  at  all  common  in  the  Quaker 
province. 

1  QoBDON,  HUL  of  Pa.,  657.  Bat  GOBDON  (op.  et<.,  70)  is  in  error  when  he  states 
that  by  the  Great  Law  diyorce  was  sanctioned  after  a  "  second  "  offense ;  and  regard- 
ing this  law  some  other  mistakes  occur. 

>  Pa.  Ool.  Bee.,  IX,  664, 506, 587, 588, 580.  « Ihid,,  X,  26, 42, 10ft,  106. 

«/M(i.,  40, 58, 54, 56, 104, 106. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A  CENTUBY  AND  A  QUARTER  OF  MAREOAGE  LEGISLATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1776-1903 

[BxBXJOORAPHiOAL  NoTE  XVI.— For  this  chapter  all  the  statutee 
relating  to  marriage  enacted  in  fifty-two  states  and  territories  since  the 
Revolution  have  been  examined  and  compared,  Hawaii  not  being  in- 
cluded. The  session  laws  and  various  compilations  of  statutes  con- 
sulted are  described  in  the  Bibliographical  Index,  V,  and  need  not  here 
be  named  in  detaiL 

Hitherto  a  history  of  matrimonial  legislation  in  the  United  States 
has  not  appeared ;  but  sunmiaries  of  the  laws  of  the  various  states  have 
been  made  for  particular  periods.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the 
accurate  digest  for  1887-88 — the  time  of  compilation— contained  in 
Wright's  Beport  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  (Washington,  1889 ;  reprinted 
without  change,  1897).  There  is  also  a  summary  in  Stimson,  American 
Statute  Law  (Boston,  1886),  1, 66i  ff.;  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
may  also  be  mentioned  Vanness,  A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  York 
and  New  England^  on  Marriage^  Dower^  Divorce^  etc  (EUirtford,  1877) ; 
Noble,  A  Compendium  and  Comparative  View  of  the  Thirty-Eight 
State  Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  (New  York,  1882) ;  with  the 
discussion  of  Ck>ok,  **  Reform  in  the  Celebration  of  Marriage,**  in 
Atlantic  Monthly^  LXI  (Boston,  1888);  Con  vers.  Marriage  and  Divorce 
in  the  United  States  (Philadelphia,  1889);  Snyder,  The  Geography  of 
Marriage  or  the  Legal  Perplexities  of  Wedlock  in  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1889) ;  Ernst,  The  Law  of  Married  Women  in  Massachu- 
setts (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1897);  and  Whitney,  Marriage  and  Divorce 
(Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  1894).  Consult  the  par- 
liamentary return  of  Marriage  Law  and  Divorce  Law  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  colonies  (London,  189i) ;  and  see  also  Bibliographical  Note 

xvni.] 

I.      THB  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

The  foundation  of  the  marriage  law  of  the  United  States 
was  laid  long  before  the  War  of  Independence.  Some 
features  have  since  been  pruned  away,  and  others  have  been 
changed  or  added;  but  the  existing  forms  of  celebration,  the 
modes  of  registration,  and  the  leading  principles  of  matri- 
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monial  jurisprudence  had  already  been  developed.  The 
century  has  produced  a  great  mass  of  legislation;  but  so  far 
as  it  is  new  it  is  concerned  largely  with  administrative  details, 
often  of  very  great  importance  as  determining  the  effective 
character  of  the  law. 

a)  The  solemnization, — In  New  England  before  the  end 
of  the  colonial  period  the  religious  ceremony  had  long  since 
been  made  optional  with  the  lay  celebration  before  a  magis- 
trate, which  was  the  only  form  allowed  in  the  beginning. 
This  system  is  continued  after  the  Bevolution.  As  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  the  minister  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  now 
share  the  business  between  them.  The  earlier  statutes  are 
generally  more  strict  than  the  later  regarding  the  place  of 
residence  and  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  persons 
authorized  to  celebrate  matrimony.  For  example,  by  the 
Massachusetts  act  of  1786  any  justice  of  the  peace  may 
solemnize  lawful  wedlock  within  his  own  county;  while  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  if  "stated  and  ordained,"  may  act 
only  in  the  ''town,  district,  parish,  or  plantation  where  he 
resides,''  provided  one  of  the  persons  lives  there  too.  If  a 
place  be  destitute  of  a  minister  of  any  denomination,  then  a 
neighboring  clergyman  of  the  same  society  may  serve;  but 
only  in  the  town  or  district  where  the  bride  or  bridegroom 
dwells.'  In  1821  such  ordained  and  stated  minister,  although 
living  outside  of  the  district  over  which  he  is  settled,  may 
conduct  the  ceremony  at  his  own  place  of  residence  or  at  that 
of  either  of  the  persons,  provided  one  or  both  of  them  is  a 
member  of  his  congregation.  If  there  be  no  such  minister 
in  the  place,  then  the  couple  desiring  to  be  married  may  go 
to  any  other  clergyman  in  the  commonwealth,  who  in  such 
case  is  authorized  to  act.'  All  previous  laws  on  the  subject 
are  repealed  in  1834,  when  a  new  statute  empowers  the  min- 

1  Law  of  thB  Com.  of  Mem,,  Tfao-IBWy  1, 821. 

s  Act  of  Feb.  12, 1821 :  Law  of  tke  Com,  of  Mew.  (1821),  507.  This  somewhat  ex- 
tends the  proTisions  of  the  act  of  Feb.  20, 1818:  ibid.  (1818),  550. 
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ister  or  justice,  each  in  his  own  place  of  residence  or  in  that 
of  either  of  the  persons,  to  perform  the  ceremony,  if  at  least 
one  of  them  lives  in  his  official  district'  The  present  law  is 
still  broader  in  its  terms.  A  marriage  may  now  be  solem- 
nized in  any  place  within  the  commonwealth  by  Jewish 
rabbis  dnly  accredited;  Friends  according  to  their  rites; 
any  minister  of  the  gospel,  ordained  according  to  the  usage 
of  his  denomination,  who  resides  in  the  commonwealth  and 
continues  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office;  or,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  by  any  justice  of  the  peace.'  By  the  act 
of  May  23, 1899,  an  important  change  is  made.  Henceforth 
no  justice  of  the  peace  may  solemnize  a  marriage  unless  he 
also  holds  the  office  of  city  or  town  clerk,  city  registrar,  clerk 
of  a  court,  or  that  of  assistant  in  either  case;  or  "unless  he 
shall  have  been  specially  designated  by  the  governor."  The 
latter  may  at  his  discretion  name  justices  of  the  peace  ^^who 
may  solemnize  marriages  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  they 
severally  reside."  Each  place  is  to  have  at  least  one  such 
designated  magistrate;  but  otherwise  the  number  is  not  to 
exceed  one  for  every  five  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  No 
justice  may  act  without  a  certificate  of  designation,  which 
the  governor  is  authorized  to  revoke  whenever  he  thinks  fit; 
and  every  year  in  January  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth is  required  to  send  to  the  respective  clerks  or  regis- 
trars a  list  of  the  justices  to  which  authority  is  thus  granted.' 
However,  by  the  Massachusetts  law  is  prescribed  the  wise, 
though  unique,  condition  that  the  ceremony  may  be  con- 
ducted only  by  a  person  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  tongue.^ 

1  Act  of  April  1, 1881:  Law9qfthe  Com,  qfMan,  (1884),  258-B7. 

spuft.  Btait,  (1882),  811.  The  law  has  remained  rabstaniially  the  mbm  glnee 
1885:  see  Hev.  StaJL  (1886),  477 ;  Supp,  to  Oen.  Slot.,  1M9-1879, 1, 54a 

s  AeU  amd  Benhm  of  Mem.  (1809),  879. 

4Aet  of  April  22, 1896:  ^cte  and  iiefoltwi,  257.  This  rtatate  farther  deelares  that 
'*no  rabbi  of  the  Israelitish  faith  shaU  Bolemidie  marriage  until  he  has  filed  with 
the  derk  or  registrar  of  the  town  or  oit  j  where  he  resides  a  oertifloate  of  the  estate 
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The  course  of  legislation  in  the  other  states  has  been 
much  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts  previous  to  1899.  In 
all  of  them  throughout  the  century,  except  in  Rhode  Island, 
justices  of  the  peace  in  their  respective  counties  have  had 
authority  to  solemnize  marriages.  In  that  commonwealth 
any  justice  of  the  supreme  court  may  now  act,^  as  earlier 
could  the  assistants,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  justices  of  the 
courts  of  common  pleas.'  For  over  fifty  years  the  judges  of 
the  county  and  higher  courts  in  Connecticut  have  had  the 
same  power;'  and  so  during  the  assumption  period  had  the 
councilors,  judges,  and  even  the  governor  and  deputy  gov- 
ernor, in  Vermont.^  But  in  that  state,  after  the  admission 
to  the  Union,  the  justice  of  the  peace  has  always  been  the 
only  lay  officer  empowered  to  conduct  the  ceremony. 

The  law  governing  the  ecclesiastical  celebration  has  been 
a  matter  of  slower  growth  and  of  much  experimentation. 
That  of  Massachusetts  has  already  been  described.  The 
New  Hampshire  statute  of  1791  provides  that  marriage  may 
be  celebrated  by  any  ^'ordained  minister''  in  the  county 
where  he  is  settled  or  has  his  permanent  residence.'  For 
many  years  thereafter  no  change  was  made  in  that  require- 
ment.' But  in  1833  every  resident  '*  ordained  minister,''  if 
in  ^'regular  standing"  with  his  denomination,  is  authorized 
to  act  throughout  the  state,  after  causing  the  ^'credentials  of 
his  ordination  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 

Ushment  of  the  synagogae  of  which  he  is  rabbi,  and  of  the  date  of  his  appointment 
thereto,  and  of  the  term  of  his  engagement."— /bid.,  257.  Cy.  Hev.  JLatM  (1902),  n, 
1849-60,  with  somewhat  different  wording. 

lAlso  the  wardens  of  the  town  of  New  Shoreham:  Pub.  8tatuie9  (1882),  416; 
Oen.  Law§  (1866),  621.   The  Justice  has  power  in  any  town  of  the  state. 

^Pub,  Law  of  R,  I.  (1796),  481-88;  ibid,  (1844),  267.  By  this  date  the  jostioe  of 
the  peace  had  ceased  to  act. 

^BeoUed  8tat,  (1849),  278;  Stai.  of  the  State  of  Conn.  (1854),  874, 875;  Oen.  8UU. 
(1875),  186;  ibid.  (1887),  600;  ibid.  (1902),  1066. 

4SLADS,  State  Papen,  2SIZ,  484.    Qf.  Law  of  the  State  pf  Vermont  (1798),  830. 

B  Act  of  Feb.  15, 1791:  Law  of  the  State  of  N.H.  a797),206,296. 

•or.  OonMt.  afyd  Law  (1805),  296;  Law  of  the  State  (1815),  850, 851;  ibid.  (1880) 
172-74. 
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common  pleas,  in  the  connty  where  he  shall  solemnize  any 
marriage."*  The  present  law  is  the  same  in  substance,  ex- 
cept that  the  filing  of  credentials  is  not  mentioned.  A  non- 
resident minister,  similarly  qualified,  may  now  officiate  any- 
where in  the  state,  on  receiving  a  commission  from  the 
governor  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  council;  and  within  his 
own  parish,  when  having  a  pastoral  charge  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  state.'  Authority  in  the  state  to  join  persons  in 
wedlock  is  granted  to  '^settled''  or  ^'ordained"  ministers  or 
elders  of  the  leading  churches  by  the  Bhode  Island  laws  of 
1798;'  to  the. ministers  or  elders  of  any  religious  denomina- 
tion who  may  be  "domiciled"  in  the  state,  by  the  revision 
of  1844;*  and  by  the  present  law  the  same  elder  or  minister 
may  obtain  a  license  to  join  persons  in  marriage,  when  he 
shall  have  registered  his  residence,  the  name  of  the  parish 
with  which  he  was  last  "associated,  if  any,  and  the  name  of 
the  religious  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  in  the  office 
of  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides  ....  in 
a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,"  and  ^^  shall  have 
subscribed  his  name  thereto."^ 

By  the  first  laws  of  Maine  like  authority,  in  the  counties 
where  they  dwell,  is  conferred  upon  ordained  ministers,  who 
shall  be  duly  appointed  and  licensed  during  pleasure  by  the 
governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  pro- 
vided either  of  the  persons  resides  in  the  same  county.*  In 
1828  this  restriction  is  removed;  and  the  ministers  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians  may  be  so  commissioned  for 
counties  other  than  those  in  which  they  dwell.'  The  law 
has  since  taken  a  different  form.     Power  is  now  granted, 

likMMo/^.ff.  (1883),88. 

sOen.  Law»  (1878),  428;  Pub.  Stat.  (1891),  494;  ibid.  (1900),  589. 

SP«6.  Law  (1796),  481-88;  same  provision,  ibid.  (1822),  871. 

«JM(I.  (1844),  267.  « Gen.  XaiM  (1898),  821.    Qf.  Pub.  Stat  OSBi),  41t 

e  Law  <tf  the  State  qT  Maine  (1821),  1, 841. 

TPubUe  Aet$  (1828),  1157, 1158;  Law  nf  the  State  cf  Maine  (18S1),  m,  238-10. 
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during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  to  every  ordained 
minister  of  the  gospel  and  to  every  person  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  of  ministers,  religious  seminary,  or  ecclesi- 
astical body,  who  shall  be  duly  appointed  and  commissioned 
for  that  purpose  by  the  governor.^  Moreover,  in  this  state 
women,  otherwise  eligible  under  the  constitution,  may  in  the 
same  way  be  commissioned  to  celebrate  matrimony.*  In 
Vermont  during  the  assumption  period  similar  authority  was 
granted  to  *' settled^'  ministers  in  their  respective  towns 
while  they  continue  in  the  ministry.'  The  district  of  the 
'^ordained"  minister  was  extended  to  the  county  in  1797.^ 
Three  years  later,  because  '4rregular  itinerant  preachers, 
under  pretence  of  being  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,'' 
in  remote  parts  of  the  county,  practiced  impositions,  and 
marriages  solemnized  by  them  were  wholly  illegal,  it  was 
again  restricted  to  the  town;"  but  the  act  making  this 
change  was  itself  repealed  in  1802.*  By  a  statute  of  1806  a 
minister  is  required  to  file  credentials  of  his  ordination  with 
the  clerk  of  the  town  where  he  shall  solemnize  any  marriaga^ 
But  a  more  liberal  provision  appears  in  the  revision  of  1839, 
any  resident  minister  of  the  gospel  being  then  authorized  to 
celebrate  wedlock  throughout  the  state.'  By  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  the  same  power  is  conferred  upon  a  clergyman, 
ordained  according  to  the  usage  of  his  denomination,  who 
resides  in  the  state,  or  else  ^^abors  statedly  therein  as  a 
minister  or  missionary."* 

Ordained  ministers  of  the  ''several  plantations''  of  Con- 
necticut, as  already  seen,  in  1694  were  first  allowed  to  share 

1  ReoUed  StatuUM  qT  Maine  (1884),  S18, 517.  This  proTlsion  has  Umg  existed :  see 
AeU  and  Reaohet  (1876),  chap.  110,  see.  2,  pp.  78, 79;  Reviaed  8UMt.  (18n),  48S;  iMd. 
(1857),  an.    CSr.  Wbioht,  £<3)or<,  68. 

s^efa  aiMl  Retolvet  (1875),  chap.  56,  p.  44;  Revi$ed  Stat.  (1884),  517.  Cf.  62 Maine 
A^porte,  506. 

sSlaob,  SUiU  Papen,  2S2, 484.  ^Law  of  the  State  cf  VU  (1798),  880. 

» lot  of  Not.  7, 1800 :  X.atM  qr  tAe  fttote  qr  ^(.  (U08),  1, 268. 

•IMd.,  280.  T/|>td.,  272,278. 

8  iSemted  StaX,  qT  18»  (IMO) ,  810.  •  Vtrmond  StaL  0804),  SOOl 
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with  the  justices  of  the  peace  the  function  of  joining  persons 
in  marriage.  Their  power  was  restricted  to  their  respective 
towns  in  1702.  It  was  extended  to  the  county  in  1783;'  and 
the  clergyman  is  to  have  authority  ^' while  he  continues 
settled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.''  In  1820  the  word 
*^ settled"  was  dropped.  In  the  revision  of  1821  marriages 
celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  any  religious  denom- 
ination were  declared  valid.'  Authority  to  solemnize  was 
granted  in  1847  to  any  clergyman  regularly  licensed  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  having  charge  of  a  society  for  one  year  or 
more.'  Finally,  since  1855,  the  same  power  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  all  ordained  or  licensed  clergymen  of  Connecti- 
cut or  any  other  state  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.* 

The  law  of  Connecticut  still  retains  the  broad  provision 
that  marriages  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  any  reli- 
gious society  within  the  state  are  valid.'  This,  of  course, 
includes  the  Quakers,  who  in  each  of  the  other  New  England 
states  are  expressly  permitted  to  follow  their  own  usages  in 
this  regard,  as  also  are  the  Jews  in  Bhode  Island.'  No  form 
of  ceremony  is  anywhere  prescribed;  nor,  except  in  Bhode 
Island,  are  any  witnesses  required  by  the  statute.^  In  New 
Hampshire  persons  living  together  and  acknowledging  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  generally  reputed  to  be  such 
for  the  period  of  three  years  or  until  the  death  of  one  of 

1  AeU  and  Lawt  (1784),  180l 

>P«&.  Stat.  Law  (1821),  816;  the  same  proYision,  Urid,  (1885),  8m 

8Pu&.^cte  (1847),  88. 

4  Qtn.  8tal,  (1806),  801,  note,  gMng  a  summary  of  changes  in  the  law  since  1640L 
Cf.  aen.  Stat,  (1874),  186;  Urid.  (1887),  600;  ibid,  (1902),  1066.  See  1  Boor,  881;  4  Otmn, 
Alports,  184, 200. 

A  Gen,  Stat,  (1887) ,  609. 

•  1H«6.  iStot.  or  IfoOT.  (1882),  8U ;  iHi6.  Stot  qf  JT.  H.  (1801),  484;  Oen.  iStol.  of  Jf.  H. 
(1867),  881;  Qen.  Law  <tf  B,  J.  (1806),  622;  Vermont  Stat.  (1804),  600;  Reoimd  Stat,  o/ 
Maine  (1884),  516. 

TTwo  witnesses,  besides  the  person  solemniainff  the  marriage,  most  attend :  Oetk 
Lanoe  qr  £.  J.  (1896),  624;  Acta  and  Seaohee  (1800),  SO,  61. 
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them,  shall  thereafter  be  deemed  to  have  been  legally  mar- 
ried.^ YariouB  penalties  are  prescribed  in  the  different 
states  for  nnauthorized  celebration;'  but  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Bhode  Island  it  is 
expressly  provided  that  when  a  marriage  has  been  solemnized 
by  a  person  professing  to  be  legally  authorized,  although 
not  so  authorized,  its  validity  shall  be  unaffected  by  such 
lack  of  authority,  if  it  is  valid  in  other  respects,  and  entered 
into  by  the  parties  or  one  of  them  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  lawfully  wedded.'  It  is  also  enacted  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Bhode  Island  that  the  validity 
of  a  marriage  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  omission  or  infor- 
mality in  entering  the  intention  to  marry/ 

b)  Forbidden  degrees:  void  and  voidable  marriages. — 
In  none  of  these  states  is  any  definition  of  marriage  laid 
down  in  the  statutes;  but  in  effect  matrimony  is  treated  as  a 
relation  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  status  and  contract/ 
The  age  of  valid  consent  to  marriage — not  to  be  confused 
with  the  so-called  ''age  of  consent"  under  the  criminal  laws 
enacted  to  protect  a  child  from  legally  agreeing  to  its  own 
ruin' — is  prescribed  only  in  New  Hampshire,  where  it  is 

1P«I>.  8UU,  (1900),  SOD;  Qtn.  Stat,  (1867),  888. 

sin  Massachosetts  the  penalty  is  a  fine  not  exoeedin^  1600,  or  imprisonment  in 
jail  or  in  the  house  of  eorreotion  for  a  term  not  exoeeding  one  year,  or  both :  Act  of 
April  22, 1880:  AcU  and  Retolvei  (1896),  257 ;  in  Maine  it  is  $1,000,  or  not  less  than  five 
years'  imprisonment:  Reo.  Stat.  (1884),  517;  in  New  Hampshire  it  is  not  exceeding 
$800,  one-half  to  the  complainant:  Pub,  SUU,  (1801),  494;  Qtn,  Law  (1878), 429;  in 
Vermont,  not  less  than  six  months*  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $800;  in 
Connecticut,  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  six  months*  imprisonment:  Gen.  Btai,  (1887),  848; 
in  Bhode  Island  the  fine  is  $500:  Qen.  Law  (1896),  625. 

s Pub.  atai.  <tf  Man.  (1882),  811 ;  ReoUed  atat,  of  Maine  (1884),  517 ;  Pub.  Stat,  qf 
N.  H.  (1891),  494;  Vermont  Stat.  (1894),  502;  Gen.  LawcfR.  I.  (1896),  625. 

4  F^.  8tai.  of  Ifoflt.  (1882),  811 ;  Rev.  Law  of  Mam.  (1902),  II,  1851 ;  Rev.  8tat  qf 
Maine  (1884),  517 ;  Pub.  8UU.  qT  N.  H.  (1891),  484;  Oen.  Law  of  R.  I.  (1896),  625. 

ft  For  a  digest  or  tabulation  of  the  statutes  of  all  the  states  and  territories  lo- 
lating  to  definition,  age  of  consent  to  marriage,  age  below  which  parental  consent  is 
required,  prohibited  degrees,  void,  voidable,  and  forbidden  marriages,  as  the  law 
stood  in  1887,  see  Wbiqht,  Report^  28-45. 

0 See  chap.  XTiii,  sec  i,  &),  for  some  account  of  the  laws  gOTcming  the  "age  of 
oonaent.** 
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fourteen  for  males  and  thirteen  for  females/  Elsewhere  in 
New  England  the  common-law  rule  of  fourteen  for  boys  and 
twelve  for  girls  probably  obtains.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all 
these  states,  except  New  Hampshire,  the  age  below  which 
parental  consent  is  necessary  for  a  legal  contract  is  named  in 
the  statute.  For  males  it  is  everywhere  set  at  twenty-one 
yeara  For  females  it  is  eighteen  years  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont;  and  twenty-one  years  in  Connecticut 
and  Bhode  Island.  But  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  con- 
sent is  required  only  when  the  minor  has  a  parent  or  guard- 
ian living  in  the  commonwealtk  The  Bhode  Island  law 
expressly  provides  that  a  license  may  be  issued  to  a  person 
of  over  eighteen  years  when  such  person  has  no  parent  or 
guardian  residing  in  the  state ;'  and  the  same  is  true  in  Con- 
necticut of  a  female  under  age  when  a  selectman  of  the 
town  where  she  has  last  resided  six  months  gives  his  con- 
sent.' Massachusetts  has  taken  wise  precaution  regarding 
the  marriage  of  minors  below  a  certain  age.  By  an  act  of 
1894  no  town  or  city  clerk  is  permitted  to  receive  a  notice 
of  the  intention  of  marriage  of  any  male  under  eighteen  or 
any  female  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  the  ^^ judge  of 
probate  in  each  county  after  due  hearing''  shall  ^'make  an 
order  allowing  the  marriage  under  the  age  specified;"  but 
such  order  may  be  issued  only  when  the  minor  resides  in  the 
county  where  the  judge  holds  court,  or  when  the  father, 
mother,  or  guardian  gives  consent.*  A  law  of  March  28, 
1899,  amending  the  above  act,  allows  the  probate  judge  to 

1  Pub,  8t(U,  of  N.  H.  (1900),  688. 

s  Written  consent  is  requisite  in  Conneotioat,  Maine,  Bhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
mont;  bat  it  may  be  either  written  or  verbal  in  Massaohosetts ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
consent  is  preliminary  to  issuance  of  license:  Pii6.  8taL  qf  Man,  (1882),  810;  JSev. 
Stat,  pf  Maine (19U)y^l^i  VermofUStcU.  (1894),  501;  Qen.  Stat.  <^ Oonn,  (1887), 008,009; 
itdd.  (1902),  1065;  Oen.  Xatet  qf  i2. 1.  (1896), 628;  and  AcU  and  fiCMfoet  (1809),49. 

s  Pub.  ActM  cf  Conn.  (1896),  474 

«Act  of  May  18, 1894:  AcU  and  Rmoloa  (1894),  458, 454.  See  also  the  prorision 
referred  to  below,  rolatinc  to  the  clandestine  marriage  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  aeenied 
Iqr  abduction. 
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make  a  siinilar  order  in  case  of  a  person  of  either  sex  whose 
age  is  alleged  to  exceed  that  jost  specified,  but  who  is  unable 
from  any  cause  to  produce  an  official  record  of  his  or  her 
birth,  to  overcome  the  reasonable  doubt  of  the  town  or  city 
clerk  or  registrar.  On  receipt  of  a  certified  copy  of  this 
order  such  local  officer  is  required  to  receive  the  notice  of 
intention  and  issue  a  certificate,  as  in  other  cases.' 

The  statutes  of  all  of  these  states  contain  a  list  of  kindred 
by  blood  or  affinity  with  whom  marriage  is  prohibited.  The 
restrictions,  of  course,  invariably  include  all  persons  in  the 
ascending  or  descending  line;  and  also,  as  a  rule,  those 
related  within  the  third  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity.' 
Only  in  New  Hampshire  are  first  cousins  now  forbidden  to 
marry ;'  but  throughout  New  England  the  inhibition  extends 
to  unions  between  aunts  and  nephews  or  uncles  and  nieces. 
In  Connecticut  for  a  time  we  find  a  survival  of  medisaval 
prejudice  regarding  affinity.  Marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
a  wife's  sister  or  brother  was  there  first  permitted  in  1750.^ 
But  it  was  not  until  1793  that  the  prohibition  of  wedlock 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  dropped;^  while,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  retained  with  respect  to  a  deceased  brother's 
wife  until  1816.*  By  the  existing  law  of  all  these  states 
marriage  with  a  step-parent  is  forbidden;  and  in  them  all, 
save  Connecticut,  a  person  may  not,  with  impunity,  wed  a 
father-in-law  or  a  mother-in-law.  Marriage  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees  is  everywhere  void;^  the  children  illegiti- 

lAeU  and  Raohfet  €f  Man.  (1809),  100;  tf.  BevUed  Laum  (1902),  H,  1847-49. 

SSWZFT,  Syttemof  the  Law  cf  Cowiu  (1796),  1, 186, 187. 

sPu6.<9tol.  (1900),  588.    C/.  Wbioht,  iic3X>fi,  84. 

«  AeU  and  Law  (17S0),  144. 

» Pii6.  StaL  Law  ( 1806) ,  1, 478, 479  n.  4. 

•The  law  forbidding  saoh  unions  was  repealed  in  May,  1816:  Puft.  SUA,  LawB 
(1816),  2S1. 

T  In  Vermont,  (Tonnectioat,  and  Rhode  Island  sneh  unions  are  Toid ;  in  the  other 
three  states  they  are  both  void  and  inoestnons ;  bnt  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
they  are  Toid  only  when  solemnised  in  the  state;  while  in  all  the  issue  is  iUegiti- 
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mate,  and  the  offenders  liable  to  severe  penalties.^  In 
Oonnecticnt  nntil  some  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  just  as  in  old  colonial  days,  offenders  against  the 
law  of  prohibited  degrees  were  ''set  upon  the  gallows"  and 
condemned  to  wear  the  ''scarlet  letter."  The  statute  of  that 
state  still  required  the  adulterer  to  carry  the  halter  round 
his  neck  during  life;'  and  similar  penalties  were  yet  pre- 
scribed in  some  other  New  England  commonwealths.' 

Marriages  may  also  be  void  or  voidable  on  grounds  other 
than  the  forbidden  degrees.  Such  grounds  are  want  of  law- 
ful age  of  consent,  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts;* 
insanity  or  idiocy,  in  those  same  states  and  in  Bhode  Island;' 
physical  incapacity,  fraud,  or  violence,  in  Vermont;*  and 
bigamy  everywhere  except  in  Connecticut  where  the  statute 
is  silent'     In  Maine' — as  formerly  in  Bhode  Island' — a 

mate:  Pii6.  8tat,  qf  N.  H.  (1881),  498;  Pub.  Stat,  of  Man.  (1882),  808, 808,  U06;  Gen. 
Lawa  of  B.  J.  (1886),  621, 1000;  Vermont  Stat.  (1884),  SOO,  SOS ;  Oen.  Stai.  cf  Conn.  (1802), 
1066 ;  Bev.  Stat,  itf  Maine  (1884),  520, 808. 

1  In  Bhode  Island  marriage  or  eamal  oonneotion  between  persons  so  related  is 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  of  from  five  to  twenty  years:  Oen.  Laws  (1886),  1001; 
in  O>nneoticat,  by  two  to  fi^e  years'  imprisonment:  Oen.StaL  (1887), S4S;  in  New 
Hampshire,  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $500  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
years :  Pub.  Stat.  (1881),  728;  in  Massachusetts,  by  confinement  in  state's  prison  not 
exceeding  twenty  years,  or  in  Jail  not  exceeding  three  years:  Pub,  Stat,  (1882), 
1166;  in  Maine,  one  to  ten  years'  imprisonment:  Bev.  Stat.  (1884),  803;  in  Vermont, 
confinement  in  state's  prison  not  more  than  flye  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  or  both:  Vermont  Stat.  (1884),  802, 808. 

s  Pub.  Stat.  Lawa  a806),  478, 478  n.  4.    See  chap,  xii,  sec.  iv. 

sFor  adultery  the  Massachusetts  statute  prescribed  the  gallows,  whipping,  and 
the  scarlet  badge;  Act  of  Feb.  17, 1785;  Law§  of  the  Oom.  of  Ma$$.,  tldthttX,  1, 217; 
and  the  gallows  with  fine,  whipping,  or  imprisonment  appears  in  the  early  New 
Hampshire  laws :    Lawa  cf  the  State  (1784),  284, 286, 285. 

«So  by  implication  in  Maine:  Wbioht,  JS^porf,  99  n.  k.  Cf.  Vermont  Stat. 
(1884),  506  (voidable) ;  Pub.  Stat,  of  Mate.  (1882),  808. 

fiJBet;.fireat.o/iratne  (1884),  515;  Vermont  Stat.  (1884),  606  (Toidable);  Pub.  Stat. 
ofMaaa.  (1882),808;  (?en.Xato»QrJB.I.(1886),621. 

e  Vermont  Stat.  (1884),  506, 507  (yoidable). 

tPub.  Stat,  of  N.  H.  (1881),  486;  ibid.  (1800),  680;  Oen.  Lawa  of  B.  J.  aSOO),  621; 
Vermont  Stat.  (1884),  505 ;  Beo.  Stat.  <tf  Me.  (1884),  515;  Pub.  Stat,  of  Maaa.  (1882),  808. 

8 Such  unions  were  Toid  without  process  in  Maine:  Beo.  Stat.  (1847),  864;  ibid, 
(1857),  896.   They  are  so  now  by  implication:  Wuoht,  Beport,  38  n.  k. 

•  So  in  Bhode  Island  as  late,  at  any  rate,  as  18a:  Pub.  Lawa  (18a),  288. 
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marriage  between  a  white  person  and  a  negro,  Indian,  or 
mulatto  is  void  without  legal  proceas.  Until  1848  Massa- 
chusetts had  a  similar  law;  and  its  repeal  at  that  time  seems 
to  have  been  preceded  for  several  years  by  much  popular 
interest  and  discussion.  Petitions  for  and  against  the  repeal, 
numerously  signed,  were  presented  to  the  legislature.  These 
were  referred  to  committees,  and  several  formal  reports 
thereon  were  made.  One  of  them,  earnestly  favoring  the 
abrogation  of  the  existing  law,  alleges  that  the  petitions 
considered  were  in  the  aggregate  signed  by  8,674  men  and 
5,082  women.  On  the  other  hand,  a  House  report  in  1889 
strongly  opposes  the  proposed  change  and  treats  the  petition 
of  many  good  women  of  Lynn,  Brookfield,  Dorchester,  and 
Plymouth  with  unseemly  levity  and  ridicule.^  Li  Connecti- 
cut a  marriage  attempted  to  be  solemnized  by  an  unauthor- 
ized person,  whether  the  parties  act  in  good  faith  or  not,  is 
likewise  void  without  decree.'  Furthermore,  in  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  Massachusetts  marriages  are  void  when  residents, 
^<  intending  to  return,  go  into  another  state  and  have  their 
marriage  solemnized  with  intent  to  evade  the  prohibition 
against  incestuous  or  bigamous  marriages,  or  against  mar- 
riage with  an  insane  person  or  idiot,  and  afterwards  return 
and  reside  in  the  home  state."' 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  unions  which  in  some 
states  are  void  or  voidable,  in  others  may  be  merely  prohib- 
ited or  placed  under  penalty.  The  laws  of  New  England  in 
this  regard,  like  those  of  the  other  commonwealths,  are  some- 
times confusing  and  far  from  uniform  in  their  provisions; 

1  There  are  copies  of  three  of  these  reports  in  the  library  of  Harrard  UniTersity, 
one  marked  ''  Mass.  General  Court,  No.  46;  **  a  second  marked  "  No.  7, 1841 ; "  and  a 
Honse  report  marked  '*No.  28,  1830."  For  the  repeal,  see  AeU  and  B€m>lvm  (1848), 
40;  Supp,  to  Bev.  Stat.,  1899-1858^  248. 

9  Qeru  Stat,  (1887),  600.  The  question  of  good  faith  is  not  raised  in  the  stotate. 
Cf.  Qen,  8UU.  (1902),  1086. 

s  Wbiqht,  Report,  28.  Cf.  VernwiU  8taL  (1804),  516;  Reo.  atat  qf  Mam.  (1886), 
476;  ibid.  (1882),  800;  Bev.  Law  of  Mam.  (1902),  H,  1846;  Hsv.  8taL  oi  Mai%t  (1884), 
516;  iMd.  (1867),  301. 
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and,  as  Wright  suggests,  marriages  which  by  the  langaage  of 
the  statute  appear  to  be  simply  forbidden  or  punishable  may 
nevertheless  be  construed  as  void  or  voidable  by  the  courts.^ 
For  when  the  statute  is  silent  the  common  law  may  be  in  f orca 
Bigamous  marriages  are  so  prohibited  and  punished  in  Con- 
necticut;' the  marriage  of  a  female,  procured  by  force, 
menace,  or  duress,  in  Maine;'  and  the  clandestine  marriage 
of  a  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  Massachusetts/  A 
recent  act  of  Connecticut  has  set  up  a  bar  to  matrimony 
which  would  be  welcomed  by  the  social  reformer  in  other 
states.  Hereafter  a  couple,  either  of  whom  is  epileptic, 
imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  is  forbidden  to  marry,  when  the 
woman  is  under  forty-five  years  of  age;  and  any  selectman 
or  other  person  aiding  in  procuring  such  a  union  or  the 
marriage  of  a  pauper,  when  the  woman  is  below  that  age,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year,  or  to  both  penalties, 
as  the  court  may  decide.^  The  laws  of  Maine  also  put  some 
check  upon  the  propagation  of  paupers,  the  town  clerk  being 
forbidden  to  issue  marriage  licenses  to  such  persons  when 
the  overseers  deposit  in  his  office  a  list  of  the  paupers  in 
their  charge/  A  statute  somewhat  similar  exists  in  Ver- 
mont/ On  the  other  hand,  the  New  England  states  afford 
no  example  of  direct  statutory  encouragement  of  wedlock 

1  Wbioht,  Report^  35. 

s  Gen.  Stat  (1887),  843;  ibid.  (1902),  875.  s  Reo.  Stai.  ttf  Me.  (1884),  888. 

4  In  case  of  abduction.  This  oflPense  is  punishable  bj  imprisonment  for  a  tenn 
of  not  more  than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  exceedin^r  $1,000:  Ptt6.  BtoA.  (1882),  1165. 
This  law  originated  in  1852:  see  the  act  of  May  20, 1852  {8upp.  to  Beo.  Stat.,  1SS»-I8», 
862),  whose  penalties  are,  however,  not  the  same.    Qf.  Beo.  Laum  (1902) ,  n,  1786. 

fipttft.  Act$  of  Conn.  (1806),  667.  This  precedent  has  been  followed  by  liinneeota 
and  Kansas :  see  p.  480,  below. 

AUnder  a  penalty  of  (80  for  each  ofiFense:  Rev.  Stat.  (1884),  516;  ibid.  (1870),  484; 
Aet$  and  Resolvea  (1858),  chap.  xIt,  sees.  2, 8,  p.  12. 

1 1n  the  case  of  paupers  a  license  may  not  be  issued  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  selectmen  or  overseer  of  the  poor  of  each  of  the  towns  where  the  parties  reside, 
or  which  are  liable  for  their  support :  Vermont  Stat.  (1804),  501. 
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sach  as  exists  in  a  few  instances  elsewhere  in  this  conntry; 
thongh  in  all  of  them,  except  Rhode  Island,  indirect  enconr- 
agement  is  given  thiongh  proyiding  that  illegitimate  chil- 
dren may  be  legitimized  by  the  marriage  of  their  parents.' 
Agreements  in  consideration  of  marriage  axe  generally  void 
unless  made  in  writing.* 

c)  Certificate  and  record. — With  respect  to  the  notice  of 
intention  required  by  law  before  a  marriage  may  be  solem- 
nized, the  century  may  be  divided  into  two  very  nearly  equal 
periods.  During  the  first  half  in  all  of  the  New  England 
states  proclamation  by  oral  banns  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
manner,  or  a  written  notice  through  posting  by  the  town 
clerk,  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  persons;  while  during  the 
second  half  the  simple  license  or  certificate  of  the  clerk  is 
deemed  sufficient.  In  CSonnecticut  the  institution  of  banns 
according  to  the  form  observed  in  colonial  times  was  very 
tenacious.  By  the  statute  of  1784  intentions  of  marriage 
must  either  be  '*  sufficiently  published  in  some  public  Meet- 
ing, or  Congregation  on  the  Lord^s  Day,  or  on  some  public 
Fast,  Thanksgiving,  or  Lecture  Day  in  the  Town,  Parish,  or 
Society  where  the  Parties,  or  either  of  them  do  ordinarily 
Beside ;''  or  else  be  ^^set  up  in  fair  Writing  upon  some  Door, 
or  Post  of  their  Meeting-House,  or  near  the  same  in  public 
View,  there  to  stand,  so  as  it  may  be  read,"  eight  days  before 
the  wedding.'  This  provision — arising  in  a  modification  of 
the  act  of  1640  made  in  1672* — appears  in  the  revision  of 
1750  and  each  following  edition  of  the  laws  until  1854,  when 

1  In  Maine  snoh  children  are  legitimised  by  marriage;  in  Conneetiont,  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  bj  marriage  and  aoknowledgment  of 
father:  Wbiqht,  Report,  28,  27.  Cf.  Bub.  Stat.  €f  N.  B.  (1891),  186;  Fermonl  Slot 
(18M).  48S;  Qtn.  Stat,  cf  Conn.  (1887),  157;  Sev.  StaL  cf  Me.  (1884),  811 ;  Fub.  StaL  </ 
Mau.  (1882),  748. 

saen.  Law  of  B.  I.  (1888),  801,  806;  £00.  Stat,  qf  Me.  (1884), 838, 888;  Verm<mt 
StaL  (1894),  289, 270;  Pub.  StaU  efN.  H.  (1891),  506;  Gen.  Stat,  qf  Omn.  (1887),  S18,  Sl». 

9AcU  and  Law  of  Ckmn.  (1784),  185, 186. 

«Piib.  Stat.  Law  (1808),  1, 477  n.  1. 
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it  gave  place  to  the  modem  usage.'  The  New  Hampshire 
plan  is  somewhat  different.  In  that  state  there  is  a  sort  of 
blending  in  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  notices.  By  the 
act  of  1791  publication  is  to  be  made  by  the  clerk;  bat  at 
three  "several  public  meeting  days,  or  three  sabbath  days,'' 
in  the  respective  towns  of  the  bride  and  groom.'  This  plan 
was  retained  until  1854.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  of  1786  is  typical  in  this  regard.  Intentions 
must  be  announced  in  three  public  religious  meetings,  at 
intervals  of  three  days'  distance  exclusively,  or  they  must  be 
posted  by  the  town  clerk  during  fourteen  daya  Should  the 
banns  be  forbidden  and  the  reasons  therefor  assigned  in 
writing,  the  clerk  is  to  ^'forbear  issuing  a  certificate"  until 
the  matter  has  been  examined  by  two  justices  of  the  county, 
quorum  unua.  But  the  person  forbidding  the  banns  must 
cause  the  question  to  be  determined  within  seven  days, 
unless  the  justices  certify  to  the  clerk  that  more  time  is 
needed  If  the  objections  to  the  marriage  are  not  sustained, 
the  complainant  must  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  clerk  shall  issue  the  license.  For  pulling  down  or  defa- 
cing a  marriage  notice  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  or  of 
one  hour  in  the  stocks  is  imposed.^  This  dual  system  of 
notice,  with  little  change  in  the  trial  of  banns,  appears  in  the 
statute-book  until  1850.^  The  experience  of  the  other  three 
states  is  very  similar:  optional  publication  in  church  or  by 

lAcU  and  Law  0750),  lU.  Cf.  also  AcU  and  Lamm  (1188),  186 ff.;  iMd.  (1806). 
886, 286;  Pyb.  Stat.  Law  (1821),  816;  ibid,  (1885),  880,  VTO;  ibid.  (1880),  412, 418;  Bev. 
8UU,  (1848),  272;  Siatutei  (1864),  874-78  (rapeal  of  old  law  and  enaotment  of  a  new 
registration  system). 

^Law  <^N,  B.  a707),  296. 

•See  OmsC  and  Law  (1806),  298,  897;  Law  <tf  the  mate  (1816),  860,  861;  ibid. 
(1880),  172-74;  Beo.  Stat,  (1848),  290-92;  CampUed  Stat,  (1858), 875, 878;  Law  qf  N,  JB. 
(1864),  1416, 1416  (new  system  introdnoed). 

«ikiiOf  ciftte  (^bm.  c/ifoM.,  27a9-19J8, 1, 822, 888. 

BLaiM  itf  the  Com,  itf  Man,  (1884),  861-67;  Bee.  Stat,  (1886),  416;  Supp,  to  Bee. 
8tat.,J898'iau,l,Wli  Zetland  JBssoioet  (1850), 847  (act of  Maroh 28, establishing  the 
modem  Uoense  system). 
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posting  being  retained  until  the  middle  of  the  century,  or  in 
some  cases  even  to  a  much  later  time/ 

The  yarions  formalities  to  be  observed  in  getting  married 
and  in  registering  the  facts  connected  therewith,  as  required 
by  the  existing  system,  may  now  be  briefly  set  forth.  The 
first  step  is  application  to  the  town  clerk  or  registrar  for 
a  license,  or  "certificate^^  as  it  is  usually  called.  This  takes 
the  place  of  the  certificate  of  publication  issued  by  the  min- 
ister, clerk,  or  other  person  asking  the  banns  or  posting  the 
notice,  provided  for  in  the  earlier  law&  By  the  Massachu- 
setts statute  persons  iutending  to  be  joined  iu  marriage 
shall  ^'cause  notice  of  their  intention  to  be  entered  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
they  respectively  dwell,  or,  if  they  do  not  dwell  within  the 
commonwealth,^'  then  with  the  similar  officer  of  the  place 
''in  which  they  purpose  to  have  the  marriage  solemnized. 
If  there  is  no  such  clerk  or  registrar  in  the  place  of  their 
residence,  the  entry  shall  be  made  in  an  adjoining  city  or 
town."  The  certificate  is  issued  at  the  time  the  notice  is 
filed;  but  certificate  to  a  miuor'  is  forbidden  except  upon  the 
application  or  consent  in  writing  of  the  parent,  master,  or 

1  It  was  retained  in  Vermont  until  1864:  Qen.  Stat,  (2d  ed.,  1870),  868.  QT.  tlio 
acts  of  1779  and  1784  in  Sladb,  State  Papera,  292, 484;  and  Law  cf  the  State  (1796), 
830, 881;  and  in  Maine  nntil  <tfter  1858:  oomi»are  Law§  pf  the  State  (1821),  1, 840  ff. ; 
Bev.  StaL  (1857),  890;  AcU  and  BetolveB  (1858),  12  (new  system  introdooed).  A  reao- 
tionary  step  was  taken  in  the  Bhode  Island  law  of  Jan.,  1849.  Hitherto  the  optional 
plan  had  preyailed;  by  this  act,  in  all  cases,  solemnisation  is  allowed  only  after  at 
least  one  notice  in  a  religions  meeting:  see  Ptiblic  Lato$,  1848-1851, 757.  The  Pub. 
LawB  (1844),  267,  show  the  optional  plan  in  force ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  in  Bev  Stat, 
(1857),  812, 813,  a  certificate  of  qualification  presented  by  the  parties  to  the  person 
oondnctinff  the  ceremony  taking  its  place. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  notice  required  to  be  posted  for  fourteen  days, 
when  application  is  made  to  a  lay  officer— justice,  warden,  and  later  a  Judge— aa 
given  in  the  Pub.  Law  cf  JB.  J.  (1798),  481, 482: 

**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  A.  B.  of and  C.  D.  of have 

declared  unto  me  their  intentions  of  marriage I  do  therefore  hereby  make 

public  the  said  intentions.  If  any  person  know  any  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
these  persons  shall  not  be  Joined  together  in  marriage,  they  may  declare  the  same  aa 
the  law  directs.    Giren  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at ,  this day  of .'* 

sFor  the  special  case  of  a  male  under  eighteen  and  a  female  under  sixteen,  see 
above,  subsec  &). 
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guardian,  if  living  in  the  state,  under  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars.  To  protect  himself,  the  clerk 
or  registrar  *'may  require  of  an  applicant  for  such  certificate 
an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  age  of  the  parties;"  which 
"affidavit  shall  be  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  age  to  authorize  the  issuing  of 
the  certificate.''  For  a  false  statement  in  the  affidavit  the 
penalty  is  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars.'  In  this  state 
a  town  of  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  is  allowed  to 
choose  a  person  other  than  the  clerk  to  be  registrar.* 

The  laws  of  Vermont  and  Maine  differ  but  little  in  the 
leading  points  from  those  of  Massachusetts;  but  in  Maine 
the  notice  of  intention  must  be  recorded  with  the  town  clerk 
where  each  person  resides,  if  both  Uve  in  the  state,  at  least 
five  days  before  the  marriage.'  More  elaborate  are  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecti- 
cut statutes,  requiring  the  clerk  to  enter  on  the  certificate 
the  various  facts  gathered  as  statistics,  to  which  reference 
will  again  be  made.^  In  all  cases  a  penalty,  severe  under 
some  recent  enactments,  is  imposed  upon  the  minister,  jus- 
tice, or  other  officer  who  presumes  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
without  first  receiving  the  certificate  signed  as  the  law 
requires.^ 

1  pMb,  ataJt.  cf  Man,  (1882),  810;  Bev.  Law§  (1902),  H,  1347, 1848, 1862. 

f  Fuft.  atat.  of  Mam.  (1882),  258. 

s  Aeo.  atat,  cf  Me,  (1884),  615,  616;  Vwmontatai,  (1804),  501. 

«Pii6.  atat,  of  R,  J,  (1882),  416, 417 ;  Qen,  Law  (1886),  622, 62S,  where  the  elaborate 
forms  of  the  declarations  of  the  "  expectants  *'  are  given  in  full ;  and  the  act  of  1806, 
AcUandReaoloes^ilS.  Qf,  Qen,  atat,  <^ Conn,  (1887),  24,608,609;  P%a>,atal,cfN.B, 
(1891),  498, 494;  Gen.  Zaw  ofN,H,  a878),428;  Qen,  atat,  cf  N,  H,  (1867),  881;  Lawof 
N,  H,  (1908) ,  79,  requiring  non-residents  to  file  notice  five  days  before  issne  of  certificate. 

ft  In  Connectioat  the  fine  for  soch  illegal  celebration  was  for  a  long  time  Jost  167 : 
Acte  and  Law  (1805),  286;  Rev,  atat,  (1849),  278;  bnt  it  is  now  $100:  Qen,  atat, 
(1902),  1086.  In  Massachnsetts  the  fine  is  not  to  exceed  $500:  AcU  and  Resolvee 
(1806),  257;  earUer  it  was  $50  to  $100:  Pub,  atat,  (1882),  811;  in  Bhode  Island  the 
penalty  is  $1,000,  or  not  to  exceed  six  months*  imprisonment:  Qen,  Lowe  (1896),  625; 
Aet»  and  Resolvet  qf  R,  L  (1889),  51;  in  Maine,  $100,  one-third  to  the  prosecutor  and 
two-thirds  to  the  county:  Rev,  atat.  (1884),  517;  in  Vermont,  not  less  than  $10:  Ter- 
mcnt  atat,  (1894),  502 ;  in  New  Hampshire  it  is  $00,  to  the  parent,  master,  or  guardian 
of  either  party,  who  may  prosecute:  Pub.  BtaL  (1891),  484;  Qen.  Law  (1878),  42& 
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Provision  is  everywhere  made  for  a  "return"  or  report 
by  the  persons  or  religious  societies  solemnizing  marriages.' 
In  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  the  return  is 
made  by  indorsement  upon  the  certificate,  which  is  then 
sent  to  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  whence  it 
was  issued  or  in  which  the  celebration  took  place.'  By  the 
Connecticut  law  of  1899  the  return  must  be  made  before  or 
during  the  first  week  of  the  month  following  the  ceremony.* 
In  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  societies  or  persons  author- 
ized to  celebrate  marriages  are  required  to  keep  a  record, 
and  from  it  make  periodical  return  to  the  clerk  or  registrar 
of  the  town  in  which  the  license  was  issued.  By  the  Maine 
law  the  return  must  be  made  by  the  fifteenth  day  of  each 
month,  and  a  similar  report  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  town 
where  the  intention  was  entered.^  The  Massachusetts  statute 
orders  that  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  each  month 
the  certificate  of  each  marriage  celebrated  shall  be  sent  to 
the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  issuing  the  same, 
and  if  the  marriage  be  solemnized  in  a  city  or  town  other 
than  the  place  or  places  in  which  the  persons  reside,  then  a 
copy  of  the  certificate,  or  of  either  certificate  in  case  two 
were  issued,  must  be  returned  to  the  proper  officers  of  their 
respective   places.^     The   Massachusetts  laws  provide  also 

1  By  the  early  laws  of  Bhode  Island,  after  the  wedding,  the  person  solemnising 
gave  to  the  parties  a  certificate  in  the  following  form :  "  I  hereby  certify  that  A.  B. 

of ,  son  of ,  and  C.  D.  of ,  daughter  of ,  were  lawfully  Joined  together 

in  marriAge  on  the day  of by  me  the  subscriber/*— Ptt6.  Law8  (1798),  480.    At 

present  the  "  indorsement "  is  in  similar  form :  Oen.  LawB  (1896),  624. 

2  In  Connecticut  and  Vermont  the  indorsed  certificate  is  sent  to  the  officer  of  the 
town  whence  it  issued;  in  Bhode  Island,  to  the  officer  of  the  town  where  the  mar- 
riage was  solemnised:  Gen.  Stat,  qf  Ckmn,  (1887),  609;  Vervumt  Stat.  (1894),  501,  502; 
AcU  and  ReBotvet  of  B.  L  (1899),  49, 50;  Gen.  LatoB  o/B,  I,  (1896),  624.  The  form  of 
indorsement  prescribed  in  Bhode  Island  is  as  follows :  *'  I  hereby  certify  that  the 

herein  described and were  joined  in  marriage  by  me,  in  accordance  with  the 

law  of  the  state  of  Bhode  Island,  in  the of this day  of ,  A.  D.,  189-." 

—Ibid,^  624.    Earlier  in  Connecticut  a  separate  certificate  of  the  solemnisation  was 
sent  to  the  clerk :  Pub.  Stat.  Law  (1821),  S17. 

>Ptt6.  Aci9  of  Conn.  (1899),  996. 

^Beo.  Stat,  of  Me.  (1887),  517 :  Fbkkmam,  Supp.  to  Beo.  Stat.,  968, 869. 

ft  Act  of  May  17, 1892 :  Acta  and  Betolva  (1892),  250^2. 
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that  when  marriages  take  place  in  another  state  between 
persons  living  in  the  oommonwealth,  such  persons  shall 
within  seven  days  after  their  return  file  with  the  clerk  or 
registrar  of  the  town  in  which  either  lived  at  the  time  a 
certificate  or  declaration  of  the  marriage,  including  the  facts 
relating  thereto  required  by  law.^  A  like  return  of  mar- 
riages celebrated  outside  the  state  is  prescribed  in  Maine' 
and  New  Hampshire.'  In  Vermont  a  ''male  resident  so 
married  must  within  sixty  days  thereafter  deposit  with  the 
clerk  of  the  town  where  he  resides  a  certificate  embracing 
the  statistics  required  by  law/  The  statutes  of  Vermont 
also  provide  that  the  head  of  a  family  who  moves  into  the 
state  to  become  a  permanent  resident  may  cause  a  certificate 
of  his  marriage,  including  the  same  statistics,  to  be  recorded 
in  like  manner.' 

In  recent  years  most  of  the  New  England  states  have 
made  wiser  provision  than  in  the  earlier  period  for  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  statistics  relating  to  marriage. 
The  town  clerk  or  registrar  is  required  to  keep  a  more  com- 
plete record.  The  statutes  prescribe  a  large  number  of 
details  which  must  be  entered  by  him,  sometimes  even  as  a 
condition  of  granting  the  license.  An  illustration  is  afforded 
by  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1897.  Clerks  are  commanded 
in  each  case  to  enter  and  report  the  date  of  the  record;  the 
date  and  place  of  the  marriage;  the  name,  residence,  and 
official  station  of  the  person  solemnizing;  the  name,  place 
of  birth,  residence,  age,  and  color  of  each  of  the  parties;  the 
number  of  the  marriage,  and  whether  either  party  is  widowed 
or  divorced;  the  occupation  of  each;  the  names  of  the  par- 
ents, with  the  maiden  names  of  the  mothers;  and  the  maiden 

1  Pub,  Stat.  0/  Mom.  (1882),  8U. 

3  Bev,  8taL  of  Me,  (18M),  516.  But  in  Maine  the  oertiiieate  or  deelaraiion  must 
beflled  in  the  towna  where  the  parties  "  respectively  "  dwell. 

sPud.  Stat,  ofN.  H,  (1891), 484;  ibid.  (1900), 689;  Qen,  Law  (1878),  428. 
4r6nnofaSta(.(1894),54a  B/did. 
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name  of  the  bride  in  case  she  be  widowed  or  divorced.'  A 
similar  list  of  facts  is  called  for  in  New  Hampshire ;'  while  the 
recent  enactments  of  Maine,*  Connecticut/  and  Rhode  Island* 
on  this  subject  are  especially  painstaking  and  elaborate. 

Finally  it  may  be  noted,  as  a  sign  of  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  social  and  statistical  science,  that 
throughout  New  England  statutory  provision  has  been  made 
for  state  registration  of  marriage&  The  local  clerks  and 
registrars  are  required  to  make  annual  report  of  the  facts 
collected  and  recorded  by  them  to  the  general  registrar,  who 
is  usually  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  or  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state  board  of  health.*  By  the  Rhode  Island 
statutes  the  original  indorsed  certificates,  returned  to  the 
town  clerk  and  by  him  recorded,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  state  board  of  health,  who  is  to  cause  abstracts 
of  them  to  be  made  and  published.  Thereafter  they  are  to 
be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  where 
they  shall  be  properly  indexed  and  remain  subject  to  inspec- 
tion.^    Connecticut  is  doing  still  better  in  this  regard.     By 

1  AcU  and  Reaotnet  of  Moat.  (1897),  420, 421.  For  the  earlier  law  as  to  the  clerk's 
record  see  Pvb,  Stat,  (1882),  258.  In  1786  the  town  dark  is  to  report  to  the  olerk  of 
the  general  sessions  of  the  peaoe  in  eaeh  county,  who  is  to  keep  a  record:  Lawofthe 
Gkmi.,  irBO-1816^  I,  S2S. 

>Pii6.  atal.  of  N.  H.  (1900),  588.  Cf,  Oen.  Law  (1878),  428;  Qen.  Stat  (1807),  881; 
and  the  act  of  1851,  Laum  ofN.  H.  a851),  chap.  1108;  Oomp,  Stat.  (1853),  284, 285,  which 
seem  to  have  first  introduced  something  like  a  modem  provision  for  record. 

sFbbbmah,  8upp»  to  Beo.  Stat.^  1680-1809,  870-75;  Law§  (1801),  chap.  118, 127,  as 
amended  by  Law$  (1898),  chap.  288, 248,  and  Lavm  (1805),  chap.  154, 109-78. 

«  Act  of  May  6, 1807 :  Pub,  AetB,  85a    Cf.  for  the  earUer  law  Qen,  StaL  (1887),  006. 

s  Gen,  LawB  cf  B,  I,  (1898),  SSI,  622, 628;  superseded  by  act  of  May  6, 1898:  Acta 
aniBeaolvef,nfi. 

•  In  Massachusetts  report  is  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth :  Pub, 
Stat,  (1882),  256-58;  Acta  and  SmoUm  (1887),  421-29;  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  to 
the  state  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  being  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
health:  Pub.  Stat,  cf  N,  H.  (1801),  490^;  Lava  (1899),  255, 256;  Fubkak,  Aipp.  (o 
Ban,  Stat,  ofMc^  1886-1896^  S70;  in  Connecticut,  to  the  superintendent  of  registration 
of  vital  statistics,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health :  Qcn,  Stat,  (1887), 
20£P.,  666;  cf-  P^Uc  AeU  (1887),  860. 

7  Gen,  Latoa  (1896),  624.  See  the  act  of  1899,  Acta  and  Beaoivet^  19,  providing  for 
the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  knowledge  of  which  may  in  any 
reliable  way  come  to  the  recorder. 
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a  series  of  acts,  beginning  in  1898,  that  state  is  making  a 
praiseworthy  e£Fort  to  complete  her  marriage  records  from 
the  date  of  the  first  incorporation  of  the  various  towns  to 
the  present  time;^  and  Maine  has  provided  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages.' Vermont  by  an  act  of  1898  requires  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state  board  of  health  to  prepare  and  furnish  the 
town  and  city  clerks  blank  forms  to  be  used  as  books  of 
records  of  ''births,  marriages,  divorces,  and  deatha"  Betum 
is  to  be  made  by  the  local  officers,  from  which  every  second 
year  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  is  to  publish 
a  report." 

II.     THB   SOUTHERN   AND   SOUTHWESTERN  STATES^ 

Throughout  this  period  in  the  South  matrimonial  legis- 
lation has  moved  more  slowly  than  in  New  England  and  the 
West,  but  toward  the  same  goaL  Sentiment  has  been  more 
conservative  regarding  innovation;  and  in  general  equal 
progress  has  not  been  made  in  remodeling  and  improving 
the  details  of  administration  or  the  safeguards  of  marriage 
law.  Originally,  as  elsewhere  shown,"  the  English  ecclesi- 
astical forms  were  established  in  Virginia  and  nominally,  in 
a  varying  degree,  in  the  neighboring  colonies.  Dissenters 
were  illiberally,  often  tyrannically,  treated;  and  to  satisfy 
their  consciences  in  this  regard  they  were  compelled  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.     Still,  at  the  Bevolution,  it 

1  By  an  aet  of  1898  the  registrars  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are  direotad, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  oomplete  the  records  from  Jan.  1, 1850:  Pub,  Acta  (1898),  881. 
This  act  has  since  been  twice  supplemented :  ibid,  (1895),  552;  ibid.  (1887),  888. 

9  Acts  and  Betoioes  of  Me,  0900),  168. 

SAot  of  Not.  80, 1886:  AcU  and  Besotveattf  Vt,  (1898),  41-46,  repealing  the  aet  of 
1896  and  all  other  acts  in  oonfliet.    QT.  also  remumt^tat.  (180i),  588-40. 

«In  this  section  the  laws  of  marriage  are  traced  for  the  following  twenty-one 
districts  and  oommonwealths :  the  states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Caxolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia ;  Indian  Territory,  the  territories 
of  Ariiona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

B  See  chap.  xiii. 
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was  apparent  that  the  American  type  of  matrimonial  legis- 
lation, as  in  its  essential  features  already  existing  in  New 
England,  must  eventnally  triumph  in  the  South. 

a)  Solemnization. — Old  ideas  were  especially  tenacious 
in  Virginia.  For  the  first  time,  in  1780,  as  already  sug- 
gested,^ the  monopoly  of  the  Anglican  clergy  was  restricted 
through  legislation.  By  the  statute  of  that  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  '^encouraging  marriages''  and  ^'removing  doubts 
concerning  the  validity"  of  those  heretofore  celebrated  by 
dissenting  clergymen,  not  only  are  all  such  marriages  de- 
clared *'good  and  valid  in  law,"  but  for  the  future  minis- 
ters of  ''any  society  or  congregation  of  Christians,"  as  well 
as  the  Quakers  and  Menonists,  are  permitted  to  conduct  the 
celebration  according  to  their  own  rules  and  usages.  License 
and  banns  are  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  Menonists  and 
Quakers,'  but  the  act  limits  the  number  of  dissenting  minis- 
ters who  may  take  advantage  of  its  provisions.  On  recom- 
mendation of  the  "elders  of  the  several  religious  sects,"  the 
court  of  each  county  is  authorized  to  license  not  more  than 
four  ministers  of  each  dissenting  society  to  solemnize  mar- 
riages; and  the  licenses  are  to  be  "signed  by  the  judge  or 
elder  magistrate  under  his  hand  and  seal."*  Four  years 
later  a  new  marriage  act  appecurs,  by  which  the  ordained 
ministers  of  all  societies  of  Christians  are  placed  on  the 
same  level.  The  provision  for  licensing  a  limited  number  is 
not  retained.  Any  minister  may  celebrate  marriages  of 
"any  persons"  within  the  state,  provided  he  first  produce 
to  the  court  of  the  county  or  borough  in  which  he  resides 
credentials  of  his  ordination,  and  also  of  his  being  in  regu- 
lar communion  with  the  society  of  which  he  is  reputed  a 
member,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth, 

1  See  ohap.  xiil,  see.  i. 

t  Hbnxho,  Statutet,  X,  861-68;  <^.  Jamnsoir,  Ndet  on  the  State  qf  Va,  (Bzook* 
lym  1194),  174. 

s  HsMXKO,  op.  cit,^  X,  868. 
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and  enter  into  bond,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  securities^ 
in  the  sum  of  fiye  hundred  pounds  current  money  for  the 
true  and  legal  performance  of  his  trust.  A  ^^testimonial'' 
is  then  issued  to  him  by  the  court*  ^'Itinerant"  ministers, 
however,  are  not  entitled  to  a  testimonial.  If  any  minister 
shall  voluntarily  decline,  or  be  ejected  from,  his  office,  or  ^'if 
any  of  his  securities  shall  give  him  notice  in  writing  that 
they  desire  to  be  released  from  their  suretyship,  in  either  of 
these  cases,"  should  he  refuse  or  neglect  *^to  give  up  his 
testimonials  to  the  court  from  which  they  were  obtained, 
any  one  of  his  securities,  without  instituting  a  suit,  may 
proceed  against  him  as  if  they  were  his  special  bail  in  an 
action  of  debt  until  he  is  thereunto  compelled  or  gives  them 
sufficient  caution  for  their  indemnification." '  By  this  act 
also  irregular  marriages  already  contracted  are  made  valid. 
Its  provisions  regarding  solemnization  are  retained  in  the 
elaborate  statute  of  1792.' 

Thus  far  the  religious  ceremony  only  had  been  acknowl- 
edged by  law.  A  step  toward  civil  marriage  was  taken  in 
1788.  It  is  recited  that,  since  ^4t  hath  been  represented 
•  •  .  •  that  many  of  the  good  people  in  the  remote  parts  of 
this  commonwealth  are  destitute  of  any  persons,  authori2sed 
by  law,  to  solemnize  marriages,"  therefore  when  it  shall 
seem  necessary,  in  the  scarcity  of  clergymen,  the  court  of 
any  county  ''on  the  western  waters"  is  empowered  *'to 
nominate  so  many  sober  and  discreet  laymen  as  will  supply 
the  deficiency."  It  is  noticeable  that  such  layman,  "  upon 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance"  to  the  state,  is  to  receive  a 
license  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  matrimony  *' according  to 

iTha  tasdmonial  nms  as  follows:    "This  shall  oertUy  to  aU  whom  it  may  ooo- 

mrn,  that  at  a  oonrt  held  for ,  on  the day  of ,  one  thousand  seren  hnn- 

^[j^  and 1  A.  B.  prodnoed  eradentiala  of  his  ordination,  and  also  of  his  bein«  in 

regular  oommonion  with  the ohoreh,  took  the  oath  of  aUegianoe  to  the  oommon- 

waalth,  and  entered  into  bond,  as  required  .  .  .  .  ,  and  that  he  is  hereby  authorised 
to  celebrate  the  rites  of  matrimony,**  etc.— Hsimio,  op.  ctt,  XI,  608  (aet  of  Oot.,1784). 

tUdd^fSOL  tActofDeo.22,ira2:ilcttqr<A«0«n.'^iMeni6i^(17M),a&-6L 
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the  forms  and  costoms  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  reputed 
a  member.''  It  appears  from  this  statute  that  magistrates 
in  such  places  had  already  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating 
marriages;  and  these  marriages  are  now  legalized/  In 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  ministers,  persons  desiring 
to  be  married  were  sometimes  compelled  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances across  the  mountains,  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
Indiana  Hence  in  1794  the  courts  of  Lee  and  Randolph 
counties  were  authorized  to  nominate  two  resident  laymen 
in  each  to  perform  the  ceremony  within  the  county  where 
they  respectively  resided.  These  commissioners'  were  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  each  was 
to  '^  enter  into  bond  for  sufficient  security  in  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars''  for  the  ''true  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  trust."  This  act  differs  from  that  of  1788  in 
being  silent  as  to  the  use  of  the  religious  ceremony;  and  so 
marks  a  step  in  advance  toward  full  civil  marriage.* 

The  foundation  of  the  law  of  Virginia  regarding  the  mar- 
riage celebration,  both  civil  and  religious,  as  it  still  exists,  was 
thus  laid  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  few  changes, 
most  of  them  of  minor  importance,  have  been  made  in  later 
years.  From  time  to  time,  by  special  law,  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  1794  were  extended  to  other  counties;^  and  in 
1830  this  plan  was  adopted  for  the  whole  state.  The  court 
of  every  county  which  should  suffer ''  inconvenience"  through 
lack  of  ministers  was  then  authorized  to  name  one  or  two 
persons  to  solemnize  matrimony,  on  condition  of  giving 
satisfactory  bond,  as  required  by  earlier  statutes.^    As  the 

1  HmUMO,  cp.  cit,  XI,  281, 282.  By  the  aet  of  lltt,  also,  marriages  oalebrated  bf 
magistrates  before  1785  were  legaliaed :  Actt  of  the  Oen,  Auem,^  208. 

SThey  are  called  "  oommissioners  **  in  the  act  of  1890:  AeU  (1880-81),  108. 

tAeU  €f  the  Oen.  Astem.  of  Va,  (1794),  881. 

4  So  to  Ohio  and  Brooke  eonnties  in  1708:  AeU  €f  Me  Qtn,  AMmm,  (1808),  871; 
and  to  Bath  oonnty  in  1880:  AeU  (1880-81),  108. 

ft  Act  of  Dee.  20, 1880:  AeU  (1880-81),  108.  Compare  Revised  Oode  (1818),  1, 806-108; 
and  Tatb,  Diged  (1828),  417,  where  the  proriaions  of  1794  and  1792  as  to  lay  commis- 
sioners and  bond  an  retained  and  made  generaL 
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law  now  stands,  *^the  court  of  eyery  county  which  deems 
it  expedient,  may  appoint  one  or  more  persons  resident  in 
such  county  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  marriage  within  the 
same,  or  a  particular  district  thereof,  and  upon  any  person 
so  appointed  giving  such  a  bond  as  is  required  of  an  ordained 
minister,  may  make  a  like  order '*  empowering  him  to  act 
But  the  court  may  rescind  this  order  at  pleasure.'  It  appears, 
therefore,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  that  in  Virginia  the 
justice  of  the  peace  as  such  has  no  authority  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Regarding  the  religious  celebration, 
the  law  remains  very  nearly  as  it  was  in  1784,  except  in  one 
or  two  important  provisions.  At  least  since  1819  Jews  have 
enjoyed  the  right  of  using  their  own  marriage  rites;'  while 
already  in  1812  ordained  ministers  in  regular  standing  with 
any  society  of  Christians,  residing  in  any  adjacent  state, 
were  authorized  to  solemnize  wedlock  in  Virginia  on  filing 
credentials  and  giving  bond  in  the  court  of  the  county 
where  the  marriage  takes  place,  the  oath  of  allegiance  not 
being  required.*  The  law  was  further  liberalized  in  1831. 
Any  ordained  minister  in  regular  communion,  as  before, 
'^who  by  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  has  been  assigned  to  a  circuit, 
station,  or  district  for  the  period  of  one  year  at  the  least,'' 
is  allowed,  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  ministers,  to 
obtain  a  ^'testimoniar'  from  any  county  or  corporation  court 
within  such  area  authorizing  him  to  perform  the  marriage 
rites.^  With  these  changes  the  law  of  Virginia  is  complete,^ 
except  that  it  is  couched  in  more  general  phrase.  ^' When 
a  minister  of  any  religious  denomination  shall,  before  the 

1  Code  or  Fa.  (1887),  566.  C/.  Ctode  o/ Fa.  (2d  ed.,  1860),  624,  where  this  proTision 
appears  in  the  same  terms. 

t  Laws  of  1784  and  1792  as  amended  at  the  revision  of  1819:  JtemsedOodedSU), 
I,a86;TATS,IM0e«(,418. 

•  Act  of  Feb.  18, 1812,  chap.  25:  Tatb,  DigeH,  418. 

4Aot  of  Feb.  16, 1881:  AeU  (1880^),  102;  also  in  avpplmmt  to  Bevised  Oocte 
(1888)|221. 
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court  of  any  county  or  corporation  in  this  state,  produce 
proof  of  his  ordination,  and  of  his  being  in  regular  com- 
munion with  the  religious  society  of  which  he  is  reputed  a 
member,  and  give  bond  in  the  penalty  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  such  court  may  make  an  order  authorizing  him  to 
celebrate  the  rites  of  marriage.^'  No  ceremony  is  prescribed; 
but  each  religious  body,  though  haying  no  minister,  may 
use  its  own  forms/ 

West  Virginia,  made  a  separate  state  in  1868  by  dismem- 
berment of  the  Old  Dominion,  has  taken  a  much  more  con- 
servative course.  In  1868  "any  minister  of  the  gospel,"  on 
presenting  the  credentials  of  his  ordination  and  of  being  in 
regular  communion,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  mother- 
commonwealth,  is  authorized  to  "celebrate  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage in  all  the  counties  of  the  state;"  and  no  person  other 
than  a  minister  who  has  thus  "complied"  with  the  law  shall 
hereafter  be  permitted  to  perform  the  ceremony.'  No  provi- 
sion whatever  is  made  for  the  lay  celebration.  This  reaction- 
ary policy  was,  however,  temporarily  abandoned  in  1873. 
By  a  statute  of  that  year  the  minister,  otherwise  to  be  quali- 
fied as  under  the  act  of  1868,  is  required  in  addition  to  give 
bond  in  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  and  each  county 
court,  as  in  Virginia,  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more 
laymen  with  power  to  solemnize  wedlock.'  For  four  years 
the  lawmaker  staid  his  hand;  but  in  1877  the  illiberal  prin- 
ciple of  the  act  of  1868  was  again  enforced.^  So  to  the 
present  hour  only  the  religious  celebration,  either  by  a 
clergyman  or  by  the  usages  of  a  society  having  no  officiating 
minister,  is  legal' in  West  Virginia.  The  lay  ceremony  is 
not  recognized  there  by  statute.*^ 

iObdearFa.(1878},555.  *AetB(^theLeoUUUur€qfW.Va.{tUS),?9. 

tibid,  0872-13),  501.  «  Act9  of  the  LegUlature  <if  W,  Va,  (1877),  135. 

ftSeetheaetof  March  18, 1882:  ^eteo/tA«X<v.  (1882),  312,  SIS;  which  is  rotained 
In  Code  qf  W,  Va,  (1897),  654, 655;  and  there  has  been  no  later  legislation. 
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It  is  less  Bnrprising  that  Kentucky,  whose  territory  until 
the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union  in  1792  was  embraced 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  should  have  retained  the 
matrimonial  law  of  the  parent  commonwealth.  As  regards 
solemnization,  the  act  of  1798  in  its  substance  is  almost 
identical  with  the  statutes  of  Virginia  before  that  of  1794 
appeared.  It  contains  like  provisions  with  respect  to  bond, 
credentials,  testimonial,  and  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of 
the  minister;  and  Quakers,  Menonists,  and  all  societies  of 
Christians  are  allowed  to  use  their  own  rites/  In  the  next 
year  the  county  courts  of  the  state  cure  authorized  each  to 
license  one  or  more  of  their  own  magistrates  to  solemnize 
marriages,  ^'where  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel"  for  the  purpose.'  By  the  present 
law,  which  in  all  essential  respects  is  identical  with  the  act 
of  1851,  marriages  may  be  celebrated  either  by  ministers  of 
the  gospel  or  priests  of  any  denomination,  in  regular  com- 
munion with  a  religious  society;  by  judges  of  the  county 
courts,  and  such  justices  of  the  peace  as  the  county  courts 
may  authorize;  or  according  to  the  usage  of  any  religious 
society  to  which  either  person  may  belong.* 

In  Maryland  no  progress  has  been  made  regarding  the 
marriage  celebration  since  the  Revolution.  Ministers  and 
priests  still  have  a  monopoly  of  the  matrimonial  business,  as 
under  the  illiberal  act  of  1777,  whose  provisions  have  already 
been  summarized.^  Quakers  are  still  allowed  their  own 
rites;  but,  as  in  West  Virginia,  the  lay  celebration  is  not 

1  Act  of  Feb.  S,  1796:  Stat  Law  of  Ky.  (ed.  Ltttbll),  n,  65, 06.  Provision  waa 
made  in  1814  for  revoking  the  testimonial  whenever  a  minister  shall  be  ^'suspended, 
deposed,  or  exoommonicated,  by  and  from  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  for  any 
other  cause  than  a  difference  in  religions  tenets.'^— /Md.,  V,  95, 96. 

3  Act  of  Dec.  12, 1799 :  Stat,  Law  cf  Ky.,  H,  275, 276. 

^Kentucky  Stat.  (1894),  764, 765;  agreeing  in  essential  provisions  with  the  act  of 
March  24, 1851,  taking  effect  Joly  11, 852:  in  AcU  (1850-61),  212-16.  Cf,  Kentucky  StaL 
(1899),  82S. 

*See  chap,  xiii,  see.  ii,  above. 
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authorized  by  the  statute.'  Until  1896,  with  slight  modifi- 
cation, the  marriage  law  of  Maryland  was  in  force  in  the 
District  of  Colnmbia.  By  a  statute  of  that  year  the  cere- 
mony may  be  performed  in  the  District  by  any  justice  of  the 
peace;  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record;  or  by  any  ordained  or 
appointed  minister  residing  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
if  authorized  by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court* 

Elsewhere  the  history  of  the  matrimonial  legislation  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  traced  to  the  act  of  1766,  the  last 
statute  adopted  before  the  Bevolution.  The  Quakers  had 
practiced  their  own  rites  throughout  the  colonial  era.  By 
the  act  just  mentioned  the  Presbyterians  had  been  granted 
the  same  privilege,  but  on  humiliating  terms.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  clergy  of  the  English  church  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  marriage  celebration;  for  no  other  dissent- 
ing body  save  the  Presbyterians  was  recognized  by  the  law. 
All  this  was  changed  in  1778,  after  the  establishment  had  been 
swept  away.  The  "regular  ministers  of  every  denomination, 
having  the  cure  of  souls,'*  and  all  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
state,  are  authorized  to  solemnize  marriages;  while  the 
Quakers  are  to  enjoy  their  ancient  privileges.'  So  the  law 
remains  at  the  present  time/ 

Throughout  the  century  the  statutes  of  Tennessee  govern- 
ing the  celebration  of  wedlock  have  been  practically  the  same 
as  those  of  North  Carolina,  the  parent  commonwealth,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  the  territory  belonged  until  1796.'  At 
present  "all  regular  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  every  denomi- 
nation, and  Jewish  rabbis,  having  the  cure  of  souls,  and  all 

1  Pos,  Code  qf  Md,  (1888),  976.  Ckimpare  KiIiTT,  Lotof,  1777,  chap.  12,  see.  8;  and 
Xoira  o/lfd.  (1787),  1777,  ehap.  12,  see.  ilL 

a  Act  of  May  18:  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  XXIX,  118-20;  MooBii^  Code  (1902),  286. 

t  Ixbdsl]>Mabtin,  Aete  of  the  Oen.  AMsem,,  mSr-iaoa,  1, 25S. 

^  North  OaroUna  Code,  1, 089,  retainizi«  the  act  in  Lamm  (1871-72),  ehap.  198,  see.  8. 

BFor  the  early  years  see  Scott,  Law§  cf  the  State  of  Tenti.  (1821),  Index  at 
■^marriage ;"  Statute  Laws  (1831),  219, 220 ;  Casuthsbb  aio)  NiCHOLaOM,  Oon^UMon 
(1886),  449-62. 
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justices  of  the  peace,  judges,  and  chancellors  in  the  state,'' 
as  well  as  the  governor  and  the  speakers  of  the  senate  and 
house,  are  authorized  to  celebrate  marriages.^  No  special 
ceremony  is  prescribed. 

During  the  period  under  review  South  Carolina,  like 
Pennsylvania,  has  made  no  legislative  provision  for  the  mar- 
riage celebration.  The  same  usage  prevails  since  the  Revo- 
lution as  before,  except  that  in  the  colonial  period  usage  pre- 
vailed in  spite  of  the  statutes.  What  Brevard  said  in  1814 
is  still  true.  *'It  is  customary  in  this  state,"  he  declares,  ^^to 
celebrate  or  publish  the  matrimonial  contract,  by  or  before  a 
minister  of  the  gospel — of  any  sect,  and  without  regard  to 
any  particular  form  or  ceremony — or  by  or  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  lawful  civil  magistrate.'" 

The  optional  civil  or  religious  celebration  before  a  minis- 
ter or  justice,  existing  by  custom  in  Georgia  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  was  recognized  by  the  act  of 
1785 — the  first  legislation  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  after 
the  organization  of  the  state.*  A  few  changes  in  details 
have  brought  the  law  into  harmony  with  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  the  country.^  At  present  marriages  may  be  solem* 
nized  by  any  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  minister  of  the 

1  Code  of  Tenn.  (1884),  000.  The  judges  were  empowered  by  AeU  (1846),  chap. 
145,  pp.  220,  221 ;  ohanoellora  in  1842 :  StatuU  Law  0845),  128 ;  rabbis  by  AeU  (1879) 
ohap.  98;  and  the  gOTernor  and  speakers  by  AcU  (1880),  chap.  134,  p.-272. 

s  Editorial  note,  Bbbvabd,  AlpKahttical  Digett  (1814),  n,  438.  Cf.  on  this  point 
the  remarks  of  Sditob  Dbsaubsurx,  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Vaigneor  et 
aL,  V,  Kirk  (1808),  in  2  A  C.  RquUw  BqporU,  644-46. 

"In  Sonth  Carolina  the  only  reference  to  the  parties  by  whom  marriages  may 
be  solemnised  is  fonnd  in  section  2084,  (General  Statates,  1882,  which  prorides  a 
penalty  for  the  solemnisation  of  marriage  between  white  and  colored  persons  by 
'any  clergyman,  minister  of  the  gospel,  magistrate,  or  other  person  anthoriaed  by 
law  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.*  '*— Wuoht,  Report^  50,  51. 

»Dige9t  cf  the  Law  cfOtorgia  (PhUadelphia,  1801),  814.  Contracts  preriooaly 
celebrated  before  any  Justice  of  the  peace,  minister,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel  are 
confirmed:  and  the  same  persons,  if  properly  qnalifled  or  ordained,  are  in  future 
authorised  to  perform  the  ceremony,  in  each  case  after  due  notice  or  Ucenae. 

4  Judges  and  Justices  of  inferior  courts  are  mentioned  as  having  power  to  Join 
persons  in  marriage  in  the  act  of  1799:  Digut  €f  the  Law9  of  Oa.t  738b 
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gOBpel,  Jewish  minister,  "or  other  person  of  any  religious 
society  or  sect"  authorized  by  its  rules  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony.* By  a  unique  provision  "colored  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  African  descent,'^  are 
allowed  to  celebrate  marriages  "between  freedmen  and  freed- 
women,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  only,"* 

In  all  the  other  states  and  territories  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  the  optional  religious  or  civil  celebration  be- 
fore a  minister  or  judicial  officer  has  been  sanctioned  by 
statute  from  the  beginning.  Such  is  the  case  in  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Okla- 
homa; as  also  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,*  and  Missouri,  where 
in  each  case  the  typical  optional  plan  was  adopted  under  the 
territorial  legislation  of  1806/ 

^CodeofOa.  (U82),9»2,aOS;  ibid.  (1896),  11,223, 2M. 
^AcU  (1866),  156,157;  Code  €f  Go.  (1886),  n,  5. 

8  An  act  of  Feb.  19, 1836,  validatos  marriages  illegally  solemnised  by  members  of 
the  board  of  county  police :  Code  qf  Miat,  (1848),  486. 

4  In  these  states  and  territories  marriage  may  be  celebrated  as  foUows: 

(1)  Florida :  By  **  all  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  commnnion  with  some 
chnrvh,  all  Judicial  officers  and  notaries  public":  Seo,  8taL  <tf  Florida  (1892),  679 
(act  of  Feb.  8,  1861).  For  the  earlier  law  see  act  of  Not.  2,  1829,  in  Thompson, 
Manual  or  Digest  (1847),  219;  Duyai.,  88. 

(2)  Arkansas:  By  the  governor  of  the  state  for  the  time  being;  any  Judge  of  the 
courts  of  record;  any  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  marriage  is  sol- 
emnised ;  any  regularly  ordained  minister  or  priest  of  any  religions  sect  or  denomi- 
nation, when  he  shall  have  caused  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  clerk  and  recorder 
of  some  county  in  the  state  the  license  or  credentials  of  his  clerical  character,  and 
shall  have  obtained  from  such  clerk  a  certificate  of  the  record  thereof;  religious 
societies  which  reject  formal  ceremonies,  to  which  the  parties  belong,  using  their 
own  rites :  Digest  (1884),  1126, 1127,  being  the  same  law  as  in  JBev.  8tai.  (1838),  53fr-88. 

(8)  Arizona:  By  a  regularly  licensed  or  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel;  any 
Judge  of  the  courts  of  record;  Justices  of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties:  Bev, 
StaL  (1887),  371;  ibid,  (19Q1),  806, 809. 

(4)  New  Mexico:  By  any  ordained  clergyman,  without  regard  to  the  sect  to 
which  he  may  belong;  any  civil  magistrate;  any  religious  society  by  its  own  rites: 
Compiled  Laum  (1897),  405,  406;  see  act  of  Feb.  2,  1860:  Law  (1860),  120,  or  in  Sev, 
StaL  (1865),  584. 

(5)  Alabama :  By  any  licensed  minister  of  the  gospel  in  regular  communion  with 
the  Christian  church  or  society  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  pastor  of  any  religious  so- 
ciety, according  to  the  rules  ordained  or  customs  established  thereby;  Quakers, 
Menonists,  and  other  Christian  societies,  according  to  their  forms  of  consent  pub- 
lished and  declared  before  the  congregation;  all  judges  of  supreme,  circuit,  or  city 
courts,  or  a  chancelor,  throughout  the  state;  any  Judge  of  probate  or  Justice  of  the 
peace  within  his  county:  Code  of  Alabama  (1807),  I,  828.    For  the  law  of  Jan.  5, 
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The  laws  of  Louisiana  have  always  shown  ample  evidence 
of  their  Latin  origin.  This  is  especially  tme  of  those  gov- 
erning marriage,  divorce,  and  the  family;  except  that  the 
celebration  was  determined  by  statute,  and  was  therefore 
soon  brought  into  harmony  with  the  practice  prevailing  in 
the  southwestern  states,  the  contemporary  Virginia  plan 
being  at  first  adopted  as  a  model.  The  vast  region  bearing 
the  name  of  Louisiana  was  acquired  from  France  in  1803. 

1806,  enaeted  by  the  "  Leglfllatiye  Council  and  Honae  of  BepreaentaiiTes  of  Missis- 
sippi  Tarritory,"  see  TodIiION^b  Diffegt  (182S),  578,  577;  or  8UU.  o/  Jfin.  Territonf 
(1816),  828-90. 

(6)  Mississippi:  By  any  ministftr  of  the  gospel  ordained  aooording  to  the  roles 
of  hia  ohnroh  or  society,  in  good  standing;  Judges  of  the  supreme  or  eireuit  ooort; 
justices  of  the  peace  within  their  respectlTe  counties;  members  of  the  boards  of 
Buperrisors  within  their  respective  counties ;  Quakers,  Menonists,  or  any  other  Chris- 
tian society,  to  which  the  parties  belong,  aooording  to  their  own  customs :  Annotate 
Code  (1802),  678.  Compare  the  laws  of  Jan.  5  and  July  20, 1806,  revised  and  amended 
Feb.  10,  1807,  in  Stat,  of  Mitt.  Territory  (1816),  828-SO,  already  cited  for  Alabama, 
which  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory;  also  the  act  of  June  81, 
1822,  in  0Ki«  or  If tM.  (1818),  402, 488,  being  practically  the  same  as  the  Uwof  1805  as 
modified  by  that  of  1807. 

(7)  Missouri:  By  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record;  any  justice  of  the  peace;  or 
any  licensed  or  ordained  preacher  of  the  gospel  who  is  a  oitiaen  of  the  United 
States:  act  of  March  1, 1887:  Latot,  U6;  also  in  Beo.  8taL  (1889),  1, 10S6.  The  statute 
of  April  24, 1806,  enacted  by  the  "  Qoremar  and  Judges  of  the  Indiana  Territory  ** — 
who  were  authorized  and  empowered  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  laws  for  the 
"  District  of  liouisiana,"  of  which  Missouri  was  a  part— allows  judges  of  the  general 
court,  or  of  the  county  court  of  common  pleas,  in  their  respectiTO  jurisdictions,  and 
ministers  of  any  religious  society  or  congregation  within  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  settled,  and  Quakers  in  their  public  meetings  to  solemnise  marriages:  Lawt  <tf 
a  Pvb,  and  Oen,  Nature  (1842),  1, 66.  Compare  the  act  of  Feb.  20, 1885,  in  Beo,  8taL 
(1885),  401, 402;  and  Rev,  Stat,  (1845),  729-Sl. 

(8)  Indian  Territory:  By  act  of  Ckmgress,  May  2,  1800,  U.  8,  StaL  at  Larife, 
XXYI,  81,  the  marriage  laws  of  Arkansas,  except  as  expressly  modified,  are  put  in 
force.  Thus,  by  federal  enactment,  marriages  entered  into  by  Indian  customs  are 
Talid;  and,  in  addition  to  the  persons  authorised  in  Arkansas,  they  may  be  solem- 
nised by  clerks,  deputy  clerks,  and  commissioners  of  the  United  States  courts, 
Annot.  Stat,  of  Ind,  Ter.  (1809),  12,  IS,  507  fE. 

(9)  Oklahoma:  By  a  justice  of  Uie  supreme  court,  judge  of  the  district  or  pro* 
bate  court,  justice  of  the  peace,  a  duly  ordained,  licensed,  or  authorised  preacher  or 
minister  of  the  gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination;  and  prerions  to  1897,  in  case 
of  Indians,  by  the  peacemakers,  their  agents,  or  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 
Non-oomplianoe  with  the  statute  does  not  iuTalidate  a  marriage:  Stat.  €f  Okiahoma 
(1898),  669;  act  of  Feb.  26:  Settion  Lawt  (1897),  210.  By  another  act  of  1897  Indian 
marriages  hitherto  celebrated  by  their  own  rites  are  Talidated,  and  for  the  future 
forbidden,  the  Indians  hsTing  acoepted  land  in  severalty  being  subjected  to  the 
statute:  <Md.,  21^-15. 

(10)  Porto  Rico:  By  any  judge,  or  by  any  clergyman  or  minister  of  any  religion 
or  sect,  whether  a  citiaen  of  the  Island  or^of  the  United  States :  Beo.  Stat,  and  Ctodm 
(1902),  808, 8U. 
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For  the  purpose  of  gOTemment  it  was  presently  divided 
into  two  parts,  lying  respectively  north  and  south  of  the 
thirty-third  parallel.  The  northern  portion,  called  the  ** Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,'^  for  law  and  administration  was  attached 
to  Indiana  Territory,  while  the  southern  portion,  called  the 
"Territory  of  Orleans" — having  about  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, French,  Spanish,  and  English — in  1804  was  provided 
with  a  separate  government  in  which  the  lawmaking  power 
was  vested  in  a  legislative  council  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  the  next  year  this  council 
was  superseded  by  a  representative  assembly  similar  to  that 
existing  in  the  Mississippi  Territory;'  and  at  the  same  time 
the  northern  region,  under  the  new  name  of  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  was  given  a  centralized  government  in  which 
the  legislative  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor 
and  three  judges  holding  by  presidential  appointment.'  A 
Digest  of  the  Civil  Laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  was  later  prepared.  This  contains  minute  pro- 
visions relating  to  marriage  and  divorce;  but  declares  that, 
''  besides  the  preceding  general  rules,  there  are  divers  for- 
malities to  be  fulfilled  for  the  publication  and  celebration  of 
marriages,  which  are  established  by  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature.''*  But  "such  marriages  only  are  recognized  by 
law  as  are  contracted  and  solemnized  according  to  the  rules 
which  it  prescribes."* 

On  February  24,  1807,  all  contracts  hitherto  solemnized 

iGomiwre  the  acts  of  March  aS,  1804,  and  March  2,  1806:  (7. 8,  StoL  at  Large^  II, 
288-89, 822, 828;  also  in  Poobb,  Charten,  1, 881-97. 

'Act of  March  8, 1806:  U,  8.  Stat,  at  Large^  II,  881, 882;  also  in  Poobb,  Charterv, 
I,  097,  098.  This  act  places  the  appointment  of  the  governor  in  the  hands  of  the 
president;  but  the  Judges  are  merely  to  be  *' appointed"  and  hold  their  office  for 
fonr  jears. 

On  the  institation  of  government  in  the  territory  of  Orleans  see  Adamb,  U,  &, 
n,  chap.  ii. 

ti>t0eft  of  Civil  JLatof  now  «n/onM  <n  Ma  TeiTitory  qr  Orle^ 
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by  the  jnd^e  of  any  county,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  minister 
of  the  gospel,  or  by  any  person  legally  discharging  the 
duties  of  commandant,  are  validated  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
ceremony  and  the  authority  of  the  person  officiating,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  other  respects  according  to  law.^  On  April  6 
of  the  same  year  appears  a  very  elaborate  statute — the 
^'special  act  of  the  legislature*^  above  mentioned — which  in 
many  of  its  provisions  still  constitutes  the  matrimonial  law 
of  Louisiana.'  By  this  act  "any  priest  or  minister  of  the 
gospel,  regularly  ordained  or  admitted  into  any  religious 
society,  may  obtain  a  licence  to  celebrate  marriages  within 
this  territory.'*  For  this  purpose  he  must  produce  the 
usual  credentials  "to  the  judge  of  the  parish  within  which 
his  domicile  is  situated,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the 
oath  of  affirmation  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  give  bond  with  security  in  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust*' 
Quakers  and  Menonists  are  allowed  the  use  of  their  own 
rites;  and  "when  any  parish  judge  shall  think  that  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number**  of  qualified  priests  or  ministers,  he 
may  grant  licenses  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  "celebrate 
marriages  in  the  parish  in  which  they  reside,**  on  their 
giving  a  legal  bond.  All  marriages  must  be  celebrated  in 
the  parish  where  one  of  the  persons  has  his  domicile  and  in 
the  presence  of  three  witnesses.' 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1807  requiring  clergymen 
to  procure  license  and  give  bond  were  repealed  two  years 

iLisiiBT,  General  Dignt  (182B),  II,  S. 

ait  ia  contained  in  Liblbt,  op'  ciL,  U, 8-18;  also  (in  iwrt)  in  the  Digett  ^  the 
CMl  Law$  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  OrVeamt^  24  ff . ;  with  the  changes  to  date 
of  imblication  in  Code  civil  de  ViUU  de  la  Louieiane  (1825) ,  80  ff . ;  in  the  reprint  of  the 
last-named  compilation  in  CivU  Code  cf  La.  (1858).  Compare  the  proTisions  of  the 
present  law  in  Voosam  and  Saukdkbs,  BeoiBed  Cioil  Code  (1888),  00-68.  See  alao 
The  Law  cf  La»  8ieU  Partidaa,  whieh  are  eUU  in/oreein  the  State  ^  LoMiaiana^ 
translated  from  the  Spanish  (1880),  1, 4U-84. 

sIjblbt,  op.  cit.^  n,  7-9,  la 
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later.^  In  1820  marriages  irregularly  celebrated  by  the 
parish  justices  were  validated;  and  these  magistrates  were 
in  future  given  power  to  act'  The  law  regarding  the 
religious  ceremony  was  made  more  flexible  in  1826.  ^'If 
there  be  no  priest  or  minister  of  a  religious  sect  domiciled 
in  any  one  of  the  parishes  of  this  state,'*  it  was  then  enacted, 
"the  judge  of  that  parish,  if  required  by  either  of  the 
parties,  is  authorized  to  send  to  any  priest  or  minister 
residing  in  a  neighboring  parish  a  commission  to  come  and 
celebrate  marriages  in  the  parish'*  where  the  judge  has  his 
jurisdiction.'  "Regularly  commissioned  notaries  of  the 
state"  for  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  were  authorized  to 
act  in  1850/  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  ceremony  may  be 
performed  by  these  notaries;  by  justices  of  the  peace  and 
parish  judges,  within  their  respective  parishes;  by  judges  of 
the  district  courts;  and  by  any  minister  or  priest,  "whether 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  not."^ 

The  first  matrimonial  legislation  of  Texas  coincides  with 
the  earliest  experiment  in  organized  rule  by  settlers  from 
the  United  States  in  that  Mexican  province.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  January  16,  1836,  adopted  by  the  provisional 
government,  all  "judges,  alcades,  commissaries,  and  regu- 
larly accredited  mimsters  of  the  gospel  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation," are  given  "power  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  matrimony 
in  their  respective  municipalities,  which  shall  be  done  in  the 
presence  of  not  less  than  three  disinterested  witnesse&" 
Certificates  are  to  be  made  by  the  person  officiating,  attested 
by  one  or  more  witnesses,  one  of  which  is  to  be  "given  to 
the  bride,  and  the  other  filed  with  the  archives  of  the 
municipality."     Marriages  hitherto  "celebrated  by  bond  or 

1  Act  of  March  17, 1800:  Lzslbt,  op.  eit,  H,  IS. 

SLxBLBT,  oP'  cit,,  n,  14.  •  Civil  Code  (1858),  15.  i/Md. 

•  BeoUed  Code  (1888) ,  82, 68.  For  tlie  olanse  reffardin^  oitiienship  see  AcU  (1855), 
128.  The  present  powers  of  justices  and  parish  Judges  are  determined  by  AcU  (1864)t 
50.  For  the  power  of  district  Judaea  see  Wbioht,  Btport,  5Sb 
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otherwise,  under  the  heretofore  existing  laws,''  are  declared 
valid;  ''provided  that  all  officers  who  have  attended  to  the 
same,  shall  on  application  of  either  party,  or  the  friend  of 
either  party,  file  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  snch  mar- 
riages with  the  archives  and  records  of  their  respective 
municipalities.''  This  must  be  done  in  ten  days  after  the 
application,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
injured  person,  and  the  same  fine  from  time  to  time  every 
ten  days  till  the  papers  are  filed.^ 

The  ''Bepublic  of  Texas"  was  soon  after  set  up  by 
the  settlers;  and  one  of  its  first  legislative  measures  was  a 
general  marriage  law.  ''Whereas,"  runs  this  noteworthy 
act,  which  reveals  the  embarrassments  of  American  pioneer 
life,  "in  many  parts  of  Texas  no  person  legally  authorissed 
to  celebrate  the  rites  of  matrimony  has  existed;  and  whereas, 
from  that  cause  many  persons  have  resorted  to  the  practice 
of  marrying  by  bond,  and  others  have  been  married  by 
various  officers  of  justice  not  authorized"  to  do  so;  "and 
whereas,  public  policy  and  the  interests  of  families  require 
some  legislative  action  on  the  subject:"  therefore  it  is 
enacted  that  "all  persons  who  have  so  intermarried"  are 
authorized  to  go  before  any  of  the  persons  provided  for  in 
this  act,  "and  publicly  solemnize  the  rites  of  matrimony; 
and  all  marriages  so  solemnized  are  ....  declared  of 
legal  and  binding  effect,  from  the  period  the  persons  had 
previously  intermarried  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,"  and  their  issue  is  made  legitimate.  But  the  benefits 
of  the  act  are  conditioned  on  there  being  no  legal  bar  to  the 
marriage,  and  on  celebration  within  six  months  from  its  pas- 
sage.'   For  the  future,  all  ordained  ministers,  judges  of  the 

1  Ordinance  and  Decreet  qf  the  OotmMaUont  ProvUUmdl  QovemmefU  qf  Texas, 
amd  the  Oonoention  Which  AatenUtled  at  WatMnoion  March  X,  ISW  (1838),  187,  ISBi 
also  in  Daixam,  Digeti  of  the  Lam  <tf  Texae  (1845),  167. 

SAetof  Jime5, 1887:  Lawtqfthe BqpufMe qf  Texae (1888), 288. 

**  When  persons  have  intermarried  as  aforesaid  agreeably  to  the  costoms  of  the 
ooontry  and  either  the  husband  or  wife  has  died  preyioos  to  the  passage  of  this  law,** 
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district  oonrts,  jtustices  of  the  county  courts,  and  all  jostices 
of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties  of  the  republic  may 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.'  The  present  law  of  the 
state  is  identical  with  the  statute  of  the  republic  just  cited, 
except  that  Jewish  rabbis  are  also  expressly  empowered  to 
join  persons  in  wedlock.' 

In  only  three  instances,  among  the  twenty-one  common- 
wealths and  territories  under  discussion,  are  witnesses 
required  by  statute  at  the  celebration;  although  in  Mary- 
land, in  the  case  of  Quaker  weddings,  the  contracting  parties 
are  to  sign  a  *' certificate  to  the  effect  that  they  haye  agreed 
to  take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife,**  which  certificate 
must  be  attested  by  twelve  persons  present,  and  within  sixty 
days  entered  in  the  records  of  the  society  to  which  one  of 
them  belongs,  or  else  in  some  court  in  the  county  or  city 
where  the  marriage  takes  place.'  But  in  Louisiana,  by  the 
act  of  1807,  all  contracts  are  to  be  solemnized  '*in  the 
presence  of  at  least  three  witnesses,  each  of  whom  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  majority;**^  and  this  provision  is  still 
retained  in  the  law.'  At  least  two  adult  competent  witnesses 
are  required  in  Oklahoma;  and  the  same  number  in  Porto 
Rico.' 

Nowhere  is  any  form  of  words  prescribed  for  a  legal 

then  snoh  marriages  are  legal  and  binding  and  the  Issne  are  legitimised,  provided 
the  parties  were  liying  together  as  man  and  wife  '*  at  the  said  death  of  either  party.** 
~/Md.,288,284. 

1  Law$  of  the  Bep.  of  Tex.^  284;  also  Dai.lam,  Dioett^  187, 168.  An  act  of  Feb.  8, 
IMl,  yalidates  marriages  preidoiu^  made  hj  "bond":  Law$  of  Bep,  of  Tex,  (5th 
Cong.},  176. 

3  Act  of  April  18, 1891:  Gen.  LaiM  of  Tex,  (1881),  96;  being  the  same  except  as  to 
Jewish  rabbis,  as  aet  of  Not.  1,  1866:  haw  (1866),  72,  and  EmieeA  Civil  StoL  (1888), 
1, 8T7 ;  Ann,  Civ.  Stat,  of  Tex.  (1897),  1, 1061. 

•  Code  of  Md.  (1888),  1, 975. 

4  LuLBT,  QeneraX  JHgeit  (1828),  II,  8. 

ft  VooBHxas  ASD  Saundbbs,  Reoieed  Code  of  La,  (1888),  68;  Mbbszok,  JBeo.  Civil 
Code  (1900),  25. 

•aeaeion  Law  of  Gkta.  (1897),  210;  Wn^aoN,  Stat,  of  Ohio,  (190S),  1, 858.  BarUer 
one  witness  was  sufficient:  Stat,  of  Ohio.  (1803),  660,  670.  Cf,  Bev,  Stat,  and  Code§ 
of  Porto  Bioo  (1902),  810. 
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celebration/  although  in  several  cases  the  ceremony  is  nega- 
tively mentioned.  Thns,  in  Tennessee,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  no  formula  is  requisite,  except  that  the  parties  ''shall 
respectively  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  or 
officer,  that  they  accept  each  other  as  man  and  wife.''*  The 
Oklahoma  law  requires  marriage  to  be  "contracted  by  a 
formal  ceremony '*  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.'  The 
consent  of  persons  "who  may  be  lawfully  married,'*  declares 
the  North  Carolina  statute,  "presently  to  take  each  other 
as  husband  and  wife,  freely,  seriously,  and  plainly  expressed 
by  each  in  the  presence  of  the  other  and  in  the  presence*' 
of  a  minister  or  justice,  and  the  consequent  declaration  by 
him  that  they  ''are  man  and  wife,  shall  be  a  valid  and  suffi- 
cient marriage."^  By  the  law  of  Arkansas  and  Indian 
Territory  a  marriage  may  be  solemnized  by  a  clergyman 
according  to  the  forms  and  customs  of  his  society;  or  by  a 
civil  officer  in  such  a  way  as  he  "shall  deem  most  appropri- 
ate."* Mississippi  has  adopted  a  similar  provision.'  In 
Arizona,  by  an  act  of  1887,  "all  persons  who  at  any  time 
heretofore  have  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and 
who  shall  continue  to  live  together"  for  one  year  after  this 
law  takes  effect,  or  until  one  of  the  parties  shall  die,  if 
within  the  year,  "shall  be  considered  as  having  been  law- 
fully married  and  their  children  legitimate."^  Two  years 
later  the  Arizona  legislature  produced  the  following  extra- 
ordinary "blanket"  provision.  It  is  most  generously  enacted 
that  "every  ceremony  of  marriage  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
marriage  ceremony  of  any  kind,  in  this  Territory,  whether , 
either  or  both  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such  ceremony  be 

1  It  appears  to  bo  assamed  in  the  earlier  statutes  of  Oeoriria  that  the  oelebration 
before  a  minister  or  magistrate  is  to  be  according  to  the  Anglican  ritual:  Cobb, 
AnalyH*  of  the  Stat,  of  Ga.  (1S46),  292, 298. 

9 Code  (188i),  609;  ibid,  (1896),  1099.  *aet»ion Law$  qf  Okla,  (1897),  2ia 

4  Code  (1883),  1, 689 ;  Lavm  (1871-72),  chap.  19S,  sec.  S. 

i  Digest  (1894),  1127;  see  Bev.  Stat.  (1838),  537;  Ann.  Stat,  of  Jnd.  Ter.  (1809),  500. 

B  Wright,  Report^  57.  ?  Beo.  Stat,  of  Arizona  (1887),  S72;  ibid,  (1901),  8ia 
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lawfully  oompetent  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  marriage  or 
ceremony  or  not,  shall  be  certified  by  a  certificate  stating 
the  fact  and  nature  of  such  ceremony,  the  full  name  of  each 
of  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  full  name  of  every  officer, 
priest,  minister,  and  person  by  whatever  style  or  designa- 
tion called  or  known,  in  any  way  taking  part  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  ceremony,  which  certificate  shall  be  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  parties  to  such  ceremony  and  by  every 
officer,  priest,  minister,  and  person  taking  part''  therein,  and 
be  filed  for  record  within  twenty  daya* 

The  usual  penalties  are  generally  prescribed  for  unauthor- 
ized solemnization.*  In  most  cases  a  marriage  is  not  expressly 
declared  void  for  neglect  of  legal  formalities;  but  the  Mis- 
sissippi statute  makes  a  license  essential  to  a  valid  contract;' 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Tennessee  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  is  not  affected  by  the  omission  of  the  baptismal 
name  of  either  person  in  the  license  and  the  use  of  a  nick- 
name instead,  if  the  parties  can  be  identified  and  have 
cohabited  as  man  and  wife/  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  in 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Qeorgia  that  cele- 
bration before  an  unauthorized  person  professing  to  have 
legal  power  shall  not  invalidate  a  contract  entered  into  in 
good  faith  by  the  parties.'  Marriages  valid  at  common  law 
are  still  good  in  Florida*  It  is  curious  to  find  the  statute 
of  32  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  38,  for  marriages  to  stand  notwith- 

1  Aet  of  March  21, 1888:  AriMona  8e$non  Lawt  (1880),  58.  This  proTision  seeou 
not  to  bo  retained  in  the  Bev.  Stat,  of  1901. 

9  In  West  Virginia  the  penalty  is  oonflnement  in  Jail  for  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  a  fine  of  $500,  or  both:  Code  (1900),  972;  in  Virginia  it  is  not  exceeding  one  year  in 
Jail  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500:  Code  (18S7),  890;  in  Kentucky,  not  exceeding 
three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  the  same  penalty  for  falsely  personating  father, 
mother,  or  guardian:  KefUucley  StaL  (1884),  706;  ihid.  (1890),  824. 

9Mis»,  Ann.  Code  (1892),  870.  i  Tenn.  Code  (1884),  610, 6U ;  iirid.  (1886),  104. 

ft  Code  <tf  Va.  (1887),  555;  Code  of  W.  Va,  (1900),  665;  KenJtuchy  8UU.  (1884),  168, 
764}  Codei^  Oa.  (1882),  808. 

•See  Daniel  v.  Sams,  17  Florida  Itep.^  487,  an  interesting  ease  InvolYing  a 
slaye  marriage. 
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standing  pre-contracts — repealed  for  England  under  Edward 
YI. — kept  in  full  force  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  at 
least  until  1873,  and  in  those  of  Kentucky  for  some  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  century.' 

After  the  Oiyil  War  the  South  found  itself  confronted  by 
a  very  serious  problem — that  of  the  social  and  legal  status 
of  several  millions  of  freedmen.  The  unions  of  slave  men 
and  women  had  existed,  of  course,  only  at  the  will  of  the 
master.  They  had  no  legal  force  at  alL  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  determine  and  to  recognize  the  marriages 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  negro  population.  For  this  pur- 
pose in  many  of  the  southern  states  special  statutes  were 
enacted.  In  Virginia  it  was  provided  that  when  colored  per- 
sons prior  to  February  27,  1866,  agreed  to  occupy  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  were  then  cohabiting  as 
such,  ^^  whether  the  rites  of  matrimony  had  been  celebrated 
or  not,*^  they  shall  be  deemed  husband  and  wife;  and  all 
their  children  shall  be  legitimate,  whether  bom  before  or 
after  that  date;  as  were  also  the  children  of  such  parents 
who  had  then  ceased  living  together.'  Similar  laws  were 
passed  in  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Florida,  and  Arkansas.'  There  is  a  like  provision  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.^  By  the  Maryland  act  all  reputed 
marriages  of  colored  persons  before  March  22,  1867,  are 
validated,  if  the  parties  establish  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  of  which  then  a  certificate 
is  directed  to  be  placed  on  record.'     The  G^rgia  law  is 

1  LiTTBLL,  Keniucky  8taL,  U  (1810),  571,  572;  Coopbb,  StoL  at  Laroe  qf  &  C,  II, 
475, 476;  Bbevasd,  Alphabeticdl  Digewt,  U  a814},  41-44;  Bev,  Stat,  (1878),  481. 

9G(xte<^  Fa.  (1887),  556. 

'Colored  persons  cohabiting  as  hnsband  and  wife  before  Feb.  28,  1867,  wore 
recognized  as  snch  in  West  Virginia :  Code  (1900),  655 ;  similarly  in  Tennessee :  Code 
(1884),  609,  610;  before  March  12, 1872,  in  Sonth  CaroUna:  Beo,  Stat,  (189i),  I,  75S; 
when  so  living  on  Aug.  15, 1870,  in  Tiezas :  Reu,  (HvU  Law  (1888),  I,  879;  before  Deo. 
14,1866,  in  Florida:  AcU  and  Baolnm  (1866),  22,  Bev.  Stat,  (1892),  681;  before  l>ec. 
20, 1886,  in  Arkansas:  Digut  (1804),  1128. 

«MooBB,axfe<^2>.a  (1902),268.  s Oode of  ifd.  (1888),  n, 977, 978. 
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unique.  Persons  of  color  living  together  as  husband  and 
wife,  March  9, 1866,  are  to  sustain  that  legal  relation  to  each 
other,  unless  a  man  then  had  two  or  more  reputed  wives,  or 
a  woman  two  or  more  reputed  husbands.  In  such  event  the 
man  shall  immediately  select  one  of  his  reputed  wives,  with 
her  consent,  or  the  woman  one  of  her  reputed  husbands, 
with  his  consent;  and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
these  two  shall  be  performed,  under  severe  penalty  for 
refusal' 

b)  Forbidden  degrees:  void  and  voidable  marriages. — 
Everywhere  in  the  region  under  discussion,  except  perhaps 
in  Louisiana,  according  to  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter,  of 
the  laws,  marriage  appears  as  a  relation  of  status  as  well  as 
of  contract.  Only  in  a  few  instances,  however,  is  it  actually 
defined  or  are  its  requirements  formally  laid  down.  Thus, 
in  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  New 
Mexico  it  is  a  civil  contract  to  which  the  consent  of  parties 
capable  in  law  of  contracting  is  necessary.'  The  same  in 
substance  is  true  of  the  statute  of  Louisiana,  whose  rhetori- 
cal Gallic  phrases  have  not  been  essentially  changed  since 
1807.  "The  law  considers  marriage  in  no  other  view  than 
as  a  civil  contract  .  •  •  •  Such  marriages  only  are  recog- 
nized by  law  as  are  contracted  and  solemnized  according  to 
the  rules  which  it  prescribes.'*  Since  they  are  thus  consid- 
ered by  the  law  merely  as  civil  contracts,  "it  sanctions  all 
those  marriages  where  the  parties,  at  the  time  of  making 
them,  were  (1)  willing  to  contract;   (2)  able  to  contract; 

1  Snbjeet  to  prosecntion  and  punishment  for  fornication,  or  fornication  and 
adultery,  for  refusal:  Code  of  Qa,  (1882),  958,  357.  Qf,  AcU  (1865-86),  2S9,  240;  AcU 
(1866),  156, 157 ;  and  also  61  Oeorffia  R^orU^  806,  and  40  Oeorgia  BeporU^  244. 

^Dioutof  Ark,  (1804),  1125;  Ann.  Stat,  cf  Jnd.  Tcr,  (1809),  507;  tlie  same  in  Beo. 
Stat,  (1838),  568;  Rev.  Stat,  of  Mo.  (1809),  1, 1085:  Compiled  Lam  <tf  N.  M.  (1897),  40S. 

Bnt  the  Oklahoma  statute  of  1898  adds:  "  Consent  alone  will  not  constitute  a 
marriage;  it  must  be  followed  by  a  solemnisation,  or  by  a  mutual  assumption  of 
marital  rights,  duties,  or  ohlighiioiiB.'^-~8tatutet  (1808),  668.  By  the  act  of  1897  for 
this  passage  is  substituted :  "  and  the  marriage  relation  shall  only  be  entered  intOi 
maintained,  or  abrogated  as  provided  by  law."— iSsMton  Latn  (1897),  808. 
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(3)  did  contract  porsaant  to  the  forms  and  solemnities  pre- 
scribed. ....  No  marriage  is  valid  to  which  the  parties 
have  not  freely  consented;  consent  is  not  free,  (1)  when 
given  to  a  ravisher,  unless  it  has  been  given  by  the  party 
ravished,  after  she  has  been  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty;  (2)  when  it  has  been  extorted  by  violence;  (3)  when 
there  is  a  mistake  respecting  the  person  whom  one  of  the 
parties  intended  to  marry.'' ^  By  the  Porto  Rico  code  '^mar- 
riage is  a  civil  institution,  originating  in  a  civil  contract 
whereby  a  man  and  a  woman  mutually  agree  to  become  hus- 
band and  wife  and  to  discharge  toward  each  other  the  duties 
imposed  by  law.  It  is  valid  only  when  contracted  and  sol- 
emnized in  accordance  with  provisions  of  law.''*  In  Georgia, 
"to  constitute  a  valid  marriage  ....  there  must  be  (1) 
parties  able  to  contract;  (2)  an  actual  contract;  (3)  consum- 
mation according  to  law.''  To  constitute  an  actual  contract 
"the  parties  must  be  consenting  thereto  voluntarily,  and 
without  any  fraud  practiced  upon  either.  Drunkenness  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  brought  about  by  art  or  contrivance 
to  induce  consent,"  is  held  to  be  a  fraud.' 

The  age  of  consent  to  marriage  is  prescribed  in  fifteen  of 
these  states  and  territories;  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  often  far  too  low,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
girls.  For  males  it  is  eighteen  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Porto  Bico,  and  West  Virginia;  seventeen  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Georgia;  sixteen 
in  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
fourteen  in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  For  females 
it  is  sixteen  in  Arizona,  Porto  Bico,  and  West  Virginia;  fif- 
teen in  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma;  fourteen  in  Alabama, 

1 VOOBHIBB  AKD  Saundbbs,  Beviaed  Code  cf  Lo,  (1888),  00, 81 ;  <;/.  tho  aet  of  1807, 
in  Digett  qf  Civil  Lawa  Now  in  Force  (1806),  24;  or  LiBun,  Oen.  Diffnt  (1828),  4;  or 
(3Me  Civil  (1825),  80-82. 

sjtev.  8tat.  and  OodeM  cf  Porto  Bico  (LX&),  806. 

•  Code  <tf  Oa,  (1882),  882.  Cf.  the  law  of  North  Carolina  aboTe  eited:  Code  if 
i^.  a  (1888),  1, 680. 
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Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  the  District  of  Colmnbia;  and  only  twelve  in  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  and  Virginia.^ 

Eighteen  commonwealths  of  the  group  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  fixed,  for  both  sexes,  the  age  below  which 
the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  is  necessary  to  a  legal 
contract.  For  males  it  is  twenty-one  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
Porto  Bico,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  eighteen  in  North  Carolina;  and  but  sixteen 
in  Tennessee.' 

For  females,  it  is  twenty-one  in  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Porto  Bico,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia ;  eighteen 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas; 
and  only  sixteen  in  Arizona,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.'  The  age  for  females  is  eighteen  in 
Georgia;  but  by  the  statutes  of  that  state  parental  consent 
does  not  seem  to  be  required  for  male  minors,  nor  for  females 
when  publication  is  by  banns.^    In  effect,  the  same  appears 

1  For  both  sexes  see  Code  qf  Ala.  (1897),  829;  IHge$t  cf  Ark.  (1894),  U25 ;  also  Beo. 
8taL  (1835),  6S5;  Ann.  Stat,  qf  /fid.  Tcr.  (1880),  507;  Bev.  Stat,  qf  AHm.  a887),  871; 
Code  of  Go.  (1806),  H,  222;  Kentucky  Stai.  (1809), 822;  Rev.  Stat,  and  Codes  of  Porto 
Bieo  aOK),  807;  Bev.  Code  of  La.  (1888),  61;  Mkbbiok,  Beo.  Ow.  Code  of  La.  0X0), 
28;  Senion  LawBcfOkla.  (1897),  206;  Wilson,  Stat.  ofGkta.  (1903),  1, 857;  Oomp.  Law$ 
of  N.  M.  (1897),  407;  Code  of  N.  C.  (1883),  I,  688;  Bev.  Civil  Stat,  of  Tex.  (1888),  1, 878 
(Uw  of  1887) ;  Ann.  CivU  Stat,  of  Texas  (1897),  I,  1082;  Code  of  Va.  (1887),  560,  561 ; 
AcU  of  W.  Va.  (1807),  chap.  84;  Cod/e  of  W.  Va.  (1900),  061;  Moobb,  Code  of  D  C, 
265.    or.  Wbioht,  Report,  29. 

SBy  inference  from  the  law  below  cited. 

*For  both  sexes  see  Code  of  Ala.  (1807),  828;  Bev.  Stat,  qf  AHz.  (1887),  STl;  ibid. 
(1901),810;  DigettofArk.  (1894),  1129, 874 ;  Ann. Stat,  of  Ind.  Ter.  (1809),  413, 510;  Bev. 
8tat,qfma.0gSli),m9;  Stat,  of  Ky.  (1800),  824;  Seanon  Laws  of  Okla.  a807),  208, 200; 
Bev.  Code  qf  La.  (1888),  61,  and  the  same  in  1807,  Lulbt^b  Oeneral  Digest  (1828),  U, 
6;  Maryland  Code  (1888),  I,  076,  or  in  Laws  (1886),  ohai>.  407;  Ann.  Code  cf  Miss. 
(1892),  677 ;  Bev.  Stat,  of  Mo.  (1809),  I,  1037 ;  Compiled  Laws  of  N.  M.  (1897),  405, 406, 
407;  Bev.  dvilStat.  of  Tex.  (1888),  1, 378;  Ann.  CivilStaLof  Tex.  (1897),  1, 1062;  Code 
OfVa.  (1887), 555;  Codeof  W.  Va.  (1900), 654;  (^mpiledZxitMctrD.C.  (1894), 273;  Ads 
qr^enn.  (1809),  86. 

«  Cod€  of  Go.  (1882),  898;  ibid.  (1896),  n,  228.    Qf.  Wbioht,  Beporty  30. 
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to  be  the  case  in  South  Carolina,  since  a  penalty  is  affixed 
for  marrying  a  female  under  sixteen  without  parental  con- 
sent; while  for  male  minors  such  consent  is  not  prescribed.' 
But  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  should  be  noted,  parental 
consent  is  not  required,  if  the  minor  has  been  previously 
married.  In  several  cases  the  statutes  contain  important 
special  provisions  regarding  the  marriage  of  minors  which 
modify  the  general  rule  laid  down  as  to  age  and  parental 
consent  By  the  law  of  Alabama,  before  the  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  marriage  of  persons  under  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  eighteen  respectively,  the  judge  of  probate,  in  addi- 
tion to  parental  consent,  ^'must  also  require  a  bond  to  be 
executed  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,''  payable 
to  the  state,  "with  condition  to  be  void  if  there  is  no  lawful 
cause  why  such  marriage  should  not  be  celebrated.'''  In 
Kentucky,  if  a  female  under  sixteen  marry  without  legal 
consent,  a  court  in  her  county  having  general  equity  juris- 
diction may  commit  her  estate  to  a  receiver,  who,  under 
direction  of  the  court,  may  pay  out  the  profits,  after  due 
compensation,  to  her  separate  use  during  infancy.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  the  estate  is  to  be  delivered  to  her,  unless 
the  court  thinks  fit  to  continue  it  longer  in  the  receiver's 
hands.'  Under  similar  conditions,  in  West  Virginia  the 
county  court  is  empowered,  "upon  petition  of  her  next 
friend,"  to  commit  the  estate  of  a  girl  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  a  receiver,  who  is  to  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust*     A  Tennessee  law  of 

1  Bev.  Stat,  of  8.  C.  (ISM),  U,  847, 848. 

3  Code  qf  Ala.  (1897),  1, 828, 829;  c/.  Wbight,  Report,  29. 

*  Kentucky  Stat.  (1899),  825.  Bat  the  marriage  of  an  infant  without  consent  is 
not  for  that  reason  yoid :   Canon  v.  Alsbory,  1  A«  K.  Marshall,  KeiUueky  BepovU,  76, 

4  Cbde  ({T  IT.  Fa.  (1900),  656. 

The  Bev.  Code  of  S.  C.  (1873),  441,  contains  the  provision  that  if  any  **  woman, 
child  or  maiden,  being  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  do  at  any  time  consent  or  agree  to  any  contract  of  matrimony,**  against  the 
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1899  prohibits  the  issae  of  a  license  to  persons  nnder  sixteen 
years,  withont  written  consent  of  parent  or  gnardian/  In 
Porto  Bico  marriage  under  the  age  of  consent  "shall,  never- 
theless, be  valid  ipso  facto  and  withont  an  express  declara- 
tion, if  one  day  after  having  arrived  at  the  legal  age  of 
puberty  the  parties  shall  have  lived  together  without  the 
representative  of  either  of  them  having  brought  suit  against 
its  validity,  or  if  the  woman  shall  have  conceived  before  the 
legal  age  of  puberty  or  before  having  established  such  suii^^' 
The  Bomano-French  origin  of  the  Louisiana  laws  is  in  no 
way  more  plainly  revealed  than  in  the  elaborate  provisions 
regarding  the  Family  Council.  This  institution  is  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  regulation  of  domestic  affairs; 
and,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  peculiar  to  Louisiana.  It 
has  always  exercised  jurisdiction  in  approving  the  mar- 
riage of  minors;  and  in  appointing  "tutors'*  or  guardians; 
while  at  present  its  advice  may  be  required  in  the  disposal 
of  children  of  divorced  parents.  By  the  act  of  1807  con- 
sent of  the  parents  is  necessary  to  the  marriage  of  minors  of 
either  sex  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement the  father's  approval  is  sufficient.  If  either  parent 
be  dead  or  incapable  of  consenting,  the  other  is  authorized  to 
act,  ''although  he  or  she  may  have  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage.'' But  if  the  parents  are  both  dead  or  incapable,  the 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  ''shall  supply  their  places  as 
to  this  consent,  and  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  a  ma- 
jority shall  prevail;'  when  they  are  equally  divided  in  their 
opinions,  the  council  of  the  family  is  invoked  to  decide." 
The  council  is  likewise  called  in  when  parents  and  grand- 

will  or  without  the  knowledge  of  parent  or  guardian,  "  by  secret  letters,  messages,  or 
otherwise,"  she  shall  forfeit  her  estate,  including  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, "  to  the  next  of  kin  who  next  would  inherit,  during  the  life  of  the  offender, 
then  to  the  one  who  would  haye  inherited  had  there  been  no  such  child." 

lAeU  (1899),  88.  ^Reo,  Stat,  and  Codea  of  Porto  Rico  (1902),  808. 

•  Frobably  the  "  majority  "  of  the  grandparents  of  the  two  persona  is  meant. 
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parents  are  all  dead;  but  its  decision  must  be  made  within 
one  month  after  it  is  convoked  and  consent  requested,  other- 
wise the  marriage  may  be  celebrated.  In  all  cases,  whether 
by  parents,  grandparents,  or  council,  approval  is  to  be  given 
or  refused  in  presence  of  the  parish  judge.  The  consent 
must  be  drawn  up  in  writing  by  that  officer  in  presence  of 
two  witnesses  and  the  persons  consenting;  and  by  all  of  these, 
including  the  magistrate,  it  must  be  signed.  A  certificate  of 
consent  is  made  out  in  duplicate:  one  copy  being  retained  by 
the  judge  and  the  other  given  to  the  persons  whose  marriage 
is  thus  approved.  In  case  of  consent  by  the  council  the  cer- 
tificate '*  shall  state  the  names  of  those  of  the  family  who 
assembled,  their  professions  and  places  of  residence,  and 
which  of  them  consented,*^  together  with  'Hhe  names  of  the 
parties  intending  to  marry .^'^ 

The  regulation  of  consent  is  simplified  under  the  present 
law,  and  the  patriarchal  features  have  in  part  disappeared. 
"The  minor  of  either  sex  ....  must  have  received  the 
consent  of  his  father  and  mother  or  of  the  survivor  of 
them;  and  if  they  are  both  dead,  the  consent  of  his  tutor.^' 
But  the  family  council,  or  '^meeting^^  as  now  called,  still  has 
important  functions;  and  its  composition  and  proceedings 
are  carefully  prescribed.  In  all  cases  the  meeting  is  com- 
posed of  '*at  least  five  relations,  or  in  default  of  relations, 
friends  of  him  in  whose  interests  they  are  called  upon  to 
deliberate.  These  relations  or  friends  must  be  selected  from 
among  those  domiciled  in  the  parish  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held,  or  in  a  neighboring  parish,^'  provided  it  be  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  thirty  miles.  ^'The  relations  shall 
be  selected  according  to  their  proximity,  beginning  with  the 
nearest;"  and  the  "relation"  shall  be  preferred  to  the  "con- 
nection" of  the  same  degree;  while  among  relations  of  the 

1  LzBLBT,  General  Digett  (1828),  II,  S,  6;  Civil  Laws  Now  in  Force  in  the  Tsr- 
fitory(18Q8),62. 
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same  degree  the  eldest  shall  be  preferred  No  person  who 
has  ''interests  conflicting  with  those  of  a  minor ^^  is  com- 
petent to  serve  in  the  meeting,  ''although  one  of  the  nearest 
relations.'*  Members  of  the  meeting  are  appointed  by  the 
parish  judge:  and  it  mnst  be  held  "before  the  recorder  of 
the  parish,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  notary  public  appointed 
by  the  judge  for  the  purpose.''  A  meeting  may  be  called  for 
a  fixed  hour  on  three  days'  notice;  and  the  members  are  to 
take  oath  to  give  advice  according  to  their  best  knowledge.* 
The  laws  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  regal- 
ing the  forbidden  degrees  of  lineal  and  collateral  consan- 
guinity are  far  from  uniform  ia  their  details;  but  they  are 
determined  by  the  same  general  principles  as  those  of  New 
England  already  considered.  Ascendants  and  descendants 
are,  of  course,  always  included.'  In  the  side  lines  pro- 
hibition does  not  usually  extend  to  first  cousins.  But  in 
Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Missouri  these  may  not  legally  marry;'  and  this  restric- 
tion was  also  maintained  in  Georgia  until  1865.^  By  the  law 
of  Porto  Bico  collaterals  by  consanguinity  may  not  marry 
within  the  fourth  degree ;  but  the  court  may,  for  good  cause, 
on  petition  of  an  interested  person,  waive  this  impediment' 

iBeo,  Civil  Code  <^  La,  (1888),  62,01, 92;  Voobhzm,  JBeo.  Lawt  (1884),  288, 237; 
Seo,  Law  (1887),  893.  Since  1807  the  coonoil  (or  meetiii«r)  has  been  oomposed  of  at 
least  five  relatiyes  or  friends,  snmmoned  by  the  jndge,  and  held  before  an  officer, 
practically  as  required  by  the  present  law:  see  Cioil  Loiob  Now  in  Force  in  the  Ter^ 
ritory  (1808),  82.  For  failure  to  attend  a  meeting,  when  cited,  there  is  a  fine  of 
$80,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  meeting. 
In  place  of  absentees  ** friends"  may  be  appointed:  Beo,  Civil  Code  (1888), 92. 

<  Beo,  8taL  of  Fla,  (1892),  820,  for  the  first  time  expressly  prohibiting  marriage 
within  '* Lerltical  consanguinity;"  but  probably  earlier  the  law  intended  the  same 
restriction:  MoCLBLZtAN,  Dh^  qf  the  Lavn  of  ila.,  chap.  69,  sec.  8;  Wbioht, 
Report^  ^ 

^Rev.StoLof  Aria.  (1887),  871;  ibid,  a901),800;  DigeHofArk,  (1894),  1125,  1126; 
Rev.  Stat,  of  Mo.  (1809),  I,  1036;  Awn.  Stat,  of  Ind.  Ter.  (1899),  507;  Seuion  Law  of 
Okla.  (1897),  208;  ActB  of  La.  (1900),  188. 

4  ^ctt  (1865^),  244,  removing  penalty  for  marriage  of  first  cousins  since  Dec.  11, 
1868,  and  repealing  conflicting  laws. 

5  Beo.  Stat  and  Codes  of  Porto  Bico  ( 1902) ,  800, 807. 
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Furthermore,  in  every  place,  except  in  Tennessee,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  marriage  between  aunts  and 
nephews  or  ancles  and  nieces  is  forbidden.*  With  respect 
to  affinity  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  still  greater  conser- 
vatism in  communities  where  the  influence  of  the  English 
church  had  originally  been  so  strong.  Marriage  with  a 
brother^B  widow  or  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  forbidden  by 
the  Virginia  statute  of  1788.'  The  prohibition  as  to  the 
latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  removed  until 
1849;'  while  with  regard  to  the  former  it  lingered  until 
1860/  In  Maryland  the  law  containing  these  two  restric- 
tions and  likewise  prohibiting  marriage  with  a  deceased 
husband's  brother  or  a  deceased  sister's  husband  was 
repealed  as  early  as  1790.*  A  statute  of  Louisiana,  in 
1827,  declares  that,  since  the  new  civil  code  (1825)  had 
abolished  impediments  on  account  of  affinity  existing  ''un- 
der the  Spanish  laws,"  and  because  even  before  the  promul- 
gation of  that  code  "some  doubts  were  entertained  whether 
the  Spanish  laws  on  this  subject  were  still  in  force,"  there- 
fore to  prevent  litigation  "all  marriages  between  brothers- 

1  Aflsnming  that  this  reUtionship  ia  inolnded  in  the  roatrietions  of  the  liOTiti- 
oal  law  whioh  is  in  force  in  Georgia,  and  probably  also  in  Florida:  see  Mo- 
Olsllan,  Dioett  of  tKt  Lawt  of  F\a,y  ohap.  89,  sec.  8;  and  compare  Wbiort, 

s  Act  of  Oct.,  1788 :  HsNiiro,  Stafutet,  XII,  688, 689.  Persons  married  contrary  to 
the  act  shall  be  "  separated  by  the  deflnltiTe  sentence  or  judgment  of  the  high  court 
of  chancery.** 

s  In  1827  the  law  forbidding  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife*s  sister  was  eoi»> 
siderably  relaxed.  The  parties  are  no  longer  to  be  separated,  bat  to  be  "deemed 
goilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  to  be  prosecuted  by  infbrmation,  or  Indicted  in  the 
Superior  Gourt  of  Law;**  and  on  oouTiotion  they  are  to  be  punished  by  such  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both,  as  the  Jury  may  determine :  AcU  (1888-27),  28.  This  law  was 
still  in  force  in  1841:  Tatb,  IHoeA  (2d  ad.),  500,  where  the  editor  cites  Vanghan*s 
opinion  in  Hill  v.  Oood,  2  Virgiwia  CSowei,  61.  But  the  restriction  does  not  appear  in 
Obde  <^  Va.  (1849),  470, 471  (degrees).    QT.  LnoH,  17. 

4ActofMarchl5,1800:^cttc(r<Ae.4MeHiMy(1889^),188,189.  InWest^rginU 
until  later  a  man  was  not  permitted  to  marry  his  brother's  widow:  see  AeU  (1818- 
78),  ohap.  161,  p.  508,  where  the  restriction  is  removed. 

ft  Lavn  <tf  Md,  (1790),  chap,  xz,  repealing  the  act  of  1777,  ohap.  18,  sec  1,  J 
€f  Md,,  tnB-&l  (1787),  where  these  marriages  are  "  void.'* 
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in-law  and  Bisters-in-law  contracted  before  the  code  went  into 
effect  shall  be  held  valid.''  ^  The  law  of  Georgia  which  for 
many  years  forbade  wedlock  with  a  sister-in-law  or  a  brother- 
in-law  seems  also  to  have  been  abrogated.'  Finally  it  may  be 
noted  that  by  the  rale  still  existing  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi marriage  with  a  step-mother  or  a  step-father  is 
prohibited;  and  the  same  is  tme  of  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Sonth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  where,  in  addition, 
one  is  not  permitted  to  contract  matrimony  with  a  father-in- 
law  or  a  mother-in-law. 

According  to  the  rule  generally  prevailing  marriage 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  is  void  or  voidable ;'  the  chil- 
dren are  often  declared  illegitimate,  either  absolutely  or 
when  bom  after  annulment;  and  severe  penalties  are  im- 
posed for  violation  of  the  law.^    Likewise,  as  elsewhere  in 

1  LovUtiana  AcU  (1827),  4. 

>  This  dual  reetrietioii  axypean  in  Gobb*s  AnaiytU  cf  Stat,  of  Oa.  (New  Tork, 
1846),  290, 291;  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  be  retained  in  Code  of  Oa,  (18dl),  881  (pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity),  and  there  is  no  later  statute  on  the  subject. 

sin  Alabama  snch  marriages  are  inoestnons  and  must  be  annulled  by  the  oourt 
on  oouTiction;  bnt  the  issue  bom  before  annulment  is  legitimate:  Code  (1807),  828; 
in  Arisona,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indian  Territory,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  New 
Mexico  they  are  incestuous  and  Toid  or  voidable  after  decree :  Sev,  Stat,  of  Ariw, 
(1887),  S71;  Dioest  of  Ark.  (1894),  1126;  a]so  Reo,  Stat,  of  Ark.  (1888),  536;  Code  of  Qa. 
(1886),  n,  222;  Kentucky  Stat,  (1894),  168;  Comp.  Lawt  of  N,  M,  (1897),  406; 
Ann,  Code  of  Mitt,  (1892),  677.  In  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  and 
North  Carolina  they  are  absolutely  Toid  or  Toidable  after  decree :  Cbde  of  Md,  (1888), 
1, 973, 974;  Comp,  Law  of  D,  C,  (1894),  271;  Reo,  Stat,  of  Mo,  (1899),  1, 1086;  Obde  qf 
N,  C,  (1883) ,  1, 688, 689.  But  the  laws  of  New  Mexico,  while  declaring  these  marriages 
"  absolutely  Toid,"  proTides  in  sec.  1430  that  they  shall  not  be  "  declared  void  except 
by  decree  of  the  district  court; "  and  the  North  CUirolina  act  has  the  condition  that 
no  marriage  followed  by  cohabitation  and  birth  of  issue  shall  be  declared  Toid  after 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parties  for  any  of  the  causes  stated,  except  in  case  of 
unioDS  of  whites  with  negroes  or  Indians  to  the  third  generation.  In  Virginia 
prohibited  marriageH,  if  solemnised  in  the  state,  are  Toid  after  decree,  or  when  within 
the  forbidden  degrees,  from  the  time  of  eonyiotion  for  incest;  and  the  law  of  West 
Virginia  is  similar:  Code  cf  Va.  (1887),  060;  Code  <tf  W,  Va,  (1891),  666, 661.  See  also 
Obde  of  Tmn,  (1884),  608;  Reo,  Stat,  of  Flo.  (1892),  820;  Reo.  Civil  Code  qf  La.  (1888), 
61;  Reo,  Stat.  ofS,  C,  (1804),  1, 751;  and  compare  Wbight,  Report,  35-45. 

4  For  example,  in  Virginia  the  penalty  for  marriage  within  the  forbidden  degrees 
is  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |B00 :  Gode  (1887), 
806;  in  West  Virginia,  one  or  both  of  these  penalties:  Code  (1900),  972;  in  Georgiat 
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the  country,  marriages  are  declared  void  or  voidable  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  other  than  the  forbidden  degrees.  Here 
the  greatest  confusion  and  uncertainty  exist;  and  there  is 
most  urgent  need  of  a  strong  effort  to  bring  the  laws  of  the 
different  states  into  harmony  in  this  regard.  The  evil  is 
aggravated  through  the  fact  that  transgressions  which  render 
a  contract  invalid  in  one  state  may  in  a  neighboring  com- 
munity merely  subject  the  offender  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Thus  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  apparently  also  in 
Georgia  a  marriage  is  void  or  voidable  when  celebrated  out 
of  the  state  by  residents  who  seek  to  avoid  the  requirements 
of  their  own  law.*  In  Maryland  under  like  conditions  a  fine 
is  imposed"  and  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  such  a  marriage 
is  illegal  and  may  be  declared  void.'  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Kentucky,  when  persons  there  resident  ^'shall  marry  in  an- 
other state,  such  marriages  shall  be  valid  ....  if  valid 
....  where  solemnized."^  The  statutes  of  the  other  fif- 
teen states  and  territories,  except  when  the  motive  is  union 
within  the  forbidden  degrees,*  appear  to  be  entirely  silent 
on  the  subject  of  clandestine  marriage. 

Bigamous  marriages  are  invalid  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Missis- 

impriflonment  in  the  peniteniiary  from  one  to  three  yean:  Cfode  (1888),  m,  116;  in 
Maryland  incest  is  a  felony  punishable  by  one  to  ten  years^  imprisonment  at  the  di»> 
cretion  of  the  court:  Code  (1888),  1, 511;  in  Missouri  the  penalty  for  the  same  orima 
is  not  exceeding  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary:  Rev. Stat.  (1880),  II,  907;  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  marriage  within  the  ^Uhree  degrees  of  lineal  direct  consan- 
guinity, or  within  the  first  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity,"  the  penalty  for  each 
is  "five  hundred  pounds  current  money  ($18SS.8SM) ;"  and  within  any  of  the  other 
fbrbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  afllnity,  it  is  "  two  hundred  pounds  onrrent 
money  ($588.8SH) ":  Oontp.  Stat,  qf  D.  C.  (1894),  272. 

iaNle<{f  Fa.(1887),560;  Ckxie  <^  IT.  Fa.  (1801),  612, 918;  Cbde  (^  Go.  (1888),  287, 
288. 

'Formerly  in  Maryland  any  person  marrying  out  of  the  state  to  evade  the  law 
was  fined  500  pounds:  Kii«tt,  Law§,  1777,  chap.  12,  sec  6.  Now  each  of  the  peraoos 
must  pay  $100:  Code  (1688),  528. 

•MooBB,  Code  €f  D.  C.  (1902),  286. 

^Kentucky Stat.  (1894),  764;  ibid.  (1901),  82S. 

Bin  Mississippi  marriages  out  of  the  state,  to  avoid  penalties  of  forbidden 
degrees,  are  declared  void:  Ann.  Code  of  Miu.  (1892),  677. 
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sippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  but  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas  they  are  only  pro- 
hibited or  made  punishable;  while  the  legislature  of  New 
Mexico  attaches  a  penalty  for  the  offense  of  two  to  seven 
years  in  the  penitentiary/  Marriages  obtained  by  fraud 
or  by  force,  menace,  or  duress  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
spirit.  They  are  prohibited  or  punishable  in  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas;'  void 
or  voidable  in  District  of  Columbia,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana;'  fraudulent 
contract  is  a  ground  of  divorce  in  Oklahoma;  while  the 
statutes  of  the  remaining  states  are  either  entirely  silent, 
as  in  the  case  of  Florida,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia;  or  such  marriages  are  void  at 
common  law  where  no  statute  exists;  or  under  general 
statutory  provisions,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina/  Various  other  grounds  for 
invalidating  a  marriage  are  here  and  there  assigned.     Such 

1  See  the  lists  in  Wbioht,  Sepori,  35-45.  On  these  marriages  I  have  not  found 
changes  sinoe  1887,  the  date  of  that  compilation. 

In  Virginia  bigamy  was  formerly  punished  by  death:  see  the  act  of  1792,  in  Act» 
qf  Oen.  AM§em.  (1794),  206;  now  the  penalty  is  three  to  five  years*  imprisonment:  Code 
(1887),  680;  in  West  Virginia  it  is  one  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary:  Code  (1801), 
918;  in  Florida,  not  exceeding  five  years  in  staters  prison,  or  not  exceeding  one  year 
in  the  county  jail,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500:  Rev,  Stat,  (1892),  820;  in  Missouri, 
not  exceeding  five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  or  less  than  six  months  in  the  county 
Jail,  or  not  less  than  $500,  or  by  both  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  and  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  three  months :  Bev,  Stat,  (1809) ,  1, 008, 600.  Bigamy 
is  prohibited  in  B€o,  Civil  Stat,  of  Tex,  (1888),  1, 877 ;  Whitb,  Penal  Code  (1901),  188 ; 
Digeat  qf  Ark.  (1894),  1126. 

Sin  Texas  they  are  prohibited  and  punished  "when  the  female  is  abducted  or 
forced  ioto  marriage ; "  but  they  are  Toidable  when  the  license  has  been  fraudulently 
obtained :  Wbiqht,  Beporty  43 ;  Beo,  Civil  Stat,  of  Tex,  (1888) ,  1, 877,  note ;  see  Robert- 
son V,  (^le,  12  Texat,  856.    Cf,  Wilbok,  Supp,  to  Orimifial  StaUUeB  (1900),  242, 243. 

•  See,  for  example,  Kentucky  Stat,  (1894),  764;  ilrid,  (1901),  822;  Ditfe$t  of  Ark. 
(1894),  1128;  MOOBB,  CodeofD,  C.  (1902),  265. 

4  In  North  Carolina  marriages  are  void  when  either  person  is  "  incapable  of  con- 
tracting from  want  of  will  or  understanding  " :  Code  (1883),  1, 688, 689 ;  la  South  Caro- 
lina they  are  Toid  or  Toidable  when  lacking  consent  of  either  party  or  for  "  any  other 
cause  going  to  show  that  at  the  time  said  supposed  contract  was  made  it  was  not  a 
contract,*'  provided  not  consummated  by  cohabitation:  Beo,  Stat.  (1894),  1, 752. 
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is  lack  of  understanding,  in  North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma; 
idiocy,  in  District  of  Oolmnbia,  Kentucky,  and  South  Oaio- 
lina;  lunacy,  insanity,  or  an  unsound  mind,  in  the  two  states 
last  named,  and  also  in  Georgia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  want  of  legal  age  of  consent, 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  West  Vii^ginia;  want 
of  physical  competence,  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia;'  or  lack  of  proper  solemnization,  in  Kentucky/ 
But  in  these  states  as  elsewhere,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
statutes  are  supplemented  by  the  common  law. 

Very  naturally,  in  the  region  where  slavery  existed  before 
the  Civil  War  a  horror  of  intermarriage  between  whites  and 
blacks  is  everywhere  evinced  by  the  statute-maker.  Acooid- 
ingly,  every  state  and  territory  in  the  group  under  examina- 
tion— except  New  Mexico,  Porto  Bico,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— has  enacted  rigorous  laws  to  prevent  miscegenation. 
In  Alabama  and  Tennessee  such  marriages  are  prohibited  ^*to 
the  third  generation''  under  severe  penalties  ;*  in  all  the  other 

^KeiUnekyatat,  (18M),7eS;  Seo,8tat,  t^S,  C.  (1894),I,75(HS2;  CbdeqfOti,  (1886), 
n,222;  Cbdeo/ Fa.  (1887).  500;  Ctei«  o/ IT.  Fa.  (1891),  612 ;  Cbdeo/J^.  C.  (1883),I,a88» 
680;  Digatitf  Ark.  iU»ihU»;  OodeqfAia.{VSM),l,d2»;  Oomp,  Lavm  itf  N,  M,  {IWih 
406,407. 

>  In  Kentueky  marrUges  are  Toid  or  yoidaUa  when  not  aolemniaed  or  oontraotad 
in  the  presence  of  an  anthoriaed  person  or  society ;  bat  they  are  not  so  invalid  if  oon> 
sommated  with  the  belief  of  the  parties  or  either  of  them  that  they  haTe  been  lai^> 
folly  married:  Wbioht,  Bepart^  80. 

The  Louisiana  act  of  1807  makes  one  who  is  deaf  and  domb  from  "  nativity  ** 
incapable  of  marriage,  *^  unless  it  be  previously  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tfaa 
judge  ....  that  such  person  is  oai>able  of  giving  a  rational  consent.**  So  also 
"  criminals  definitively  sentenced  to  death  *'  are  incapable  until  pardoned ;  and  ^*  per- 
sons sentenced  to  whipping,  imprisonment,  pillory,  or  other  infamous  punishment  *" 
are  prohibited  from  marrying,  "  until  such  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  or  the  of- 
fender pardoned."— LiSLXT,  Oen,  Digat  (1828),  II,  4, 5. 

s  By  the  statute  of  Tennessee  marriage  is  prohibited  between  white  persons  and 
"  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  descended  from  a  negro  to  the  third 
generation  inclusive,  or  their  living  together  as  man  and  wife.**  Violation  of  the 
act  is  made  a  felony  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of 
one  to  five  years ;  though,  on  recommendation  of  the  jury,  the  court  may  snbatitate 
a  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail:  Oode  (1884),  608;  ibid.  (1896),  1088. 

The  law  of  Alabama  Is  in  sufaetanoe  the  same;  although  to  the  clause  prohibit 
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states  they  are  declared  void  or  voidable,  and  ustially  the 
issue  is  absolutely  illegitimate.  Unfortunately,  the  statutes 
on  this  subject  show  a  deplorable  lack  of  uniformity.  They 
are  divergent  in  their  most  important  provisions.  Their  lan- 
guage is  not  always  clear,  and  even  when  it  is  technically 
exact,  the  occasional  use  of  vulgar  fractions  to  designate  the 
degree  of  African  blood  interdicted  must  often  put  its  cer- 
tain interpretation  far  beyond  the  people  whom  it  most 
vitally  concerns.  Thus  in  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Kentucky*  marriage  is  void  between  a  white  person  and  a 
negro  or  mulatto;  in  Georgia'  it  is  so  between  a  white  per- 
son and  a  person  of  African  descent;  in  Louisiana  and  Vir- 
ginia, between  white  persons  and  persons  of  '*  color;''  in 
West  Virginia,  between  a  white  person  and  a  negro;  in 
Oklahoma,  between  persons  of  the  white  race  and  those  of 
the  negro  race;  in  South  Carolina,  between  a  white  person 
and  an  Indian,  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  or  half-breed;  in 
Florida  between  a  white  person  and  a  colored  person;  in 
Maryland  between  a  white  person  and  a  negro  or  a  person  of 
negro  descent  to  the  third  generation  inclusive;  in  North 
Carolina  the  interdiction  is  the  same,  except  that  Indians  are 
included;'  in  Texas  the  prohibition  is  between  persons  of 
European  blood  and  Africans  or  their  descendants.     Else- 

iag  intermarriage  "to  the  third  generation  inolnalTe,**  the  Code^  sea  4018,  when 
^flB^tng  the  penalty,  adds  the  words,  "  though  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  was  a 
white  person'*:  see  CodeqfAkL  (1887),  II,  381;  Wbiqht,  Report,  36. 

1  In  1810  the  Virginia  aet  of  1758,  chap.  2,  sees.  14, 15,  for  the  prevention  of  that 
**  abominable  mixture  and  spnrions  issne,*^  was  still  in  force :  8Utt,  Law  of  Ky.  (1810), 
11,672. 

*In  Georgia  and  Florida  a  person  of  color  is  one  who  has  one-eighth  negro  or 
African  blood  in  his  Teins:  OodeqfGa,  (1882), 356;  </.tMd.  (1806),  H,  4,224;  Bev,BtaL 
4^^10.(1808),  681,  m. 

sin  North  Carolina,  forthermore,  a  negro  may  not  marry  a  Croatan  Indian: 
Wbxoht,  Report^  42. 

The  code  of  this  state  is  almost  Tindictive  in  its  temper.  The  marriages 
between  whites  and  negroes  or  Indians  "shall  be  absolutely  Toid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  shall  be  so  held  and  declared  by  every  court  at  all  times,  whether  dur- 
ing the  lives  or  after  the  deaths  of  the  parties  thereto ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  issue  of  any  such  marriage  to  be  legitimated  to  the  supposed  father."— Code  ^ 
if.  C.  (1883),  1, 514. 
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where  the  lawmaker  resorts  to  arithmetic.  Marriage  is  void 
in  Mississippi'  between  a  white  person  and  a  person  having 
one-eighth  or  more  negro  or  Mongolian  blood;  and  in  Mis- 
souri, where  the  negro  blood  amounts  to  one-eighth  or  more. 
Arizona,  like  Mississippi^  objects  strongly  to  the  union  of 
whites  and  Chinese;  so  a  marriage  is  declared  void  between 
persons  of  ^'Caucasian''  blood  and  Africans  or  ^'Mongolians/' 
or  with  their  descendants.' 

But  numerous  and  varied  as  are  the  legal  restrictions  put 
upon  marriage  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  states,  one 
regrets  to  discover  that  not  even  a  beginning  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  effort  to  thus  check  the  increase  of  paupers  and 
vagrants,  or  to  prevent  the  hereditary  transmission  of  tend- 
encies to  vice,  crime,  or  incurable  disease. 

In  many  cases  indirect  encouragement  of  matrimony  is 
given  in  the  usual  way  through  legitimation  of  children  or 
the  suspension  of  penalty  or  prosecution.'     Since  1856  the 

iBat  see  Ann.  CodecfMim,  (1802),  677:  The  marriage  of  a  white  person  **¥rith  a 
nagio,  mulatto,  or  Mongolian  or  person  who  shall  have  one-eighth  or  more  negro  or 
MongoUan  blood  "  is  declared  "unlawful  and  void.** 

3Beo.5ta<<^^rtc.  (1887),  871;  ibid,  (1901),  906;  Ann.  Code <^Miat.(VBmhVn,  In 
general,  for  the  proTisions  regarding  miscegenation,  see  also  Beo,  8taL  <tf  Fta.  (1802), 
681;  DiifUt  cf  Ark.  (1804),  U28;  Ann.  StaL  pf  Ind.  Ter.  (1880),  607;  Kentwsky  SUtL 
(1804),  76S;  LouiHana  AcU  (1804),  106;  Beo.  SttU.  qf  Mo.  (1880),  I,  808;  ibid.  (1808),  I, 
610;  Code  tf  Va.  (1887),  560;  Code  qf  W.  Va.  (1000),  660,  661,  07S  (void  from  decree): 
UaryXanA  Code  (1888).  1, 528;  Code  of  N.  C.  (188S),  1, 514;  Beo.  Btat.  o/&  C.  (1804),  I, 
758;  Gen.JLatM()r7ea;.(1801),I,878;  the  same  in  1887:  ik»ioi<^2eQ>ttl>lie(^2^.  (1838), 
284, 235;  Sew.  LawqfOkta.  (1887),  212. 

•Illegitimate  children  are  legitimiaed  by  the  marriage  of  parents  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  father  in  Alabama,  Code  (1887),  530;  ibid.  (1807),  sec.  864;  Ari«ma,  Bev. 
Stat.  (1887),  871, 872;  Florida,  Bev.  StaL  (1802),  686;  Georgia,  Code  a806), II,  254;  Ken- 
tnokj, Stat.  (1804),  545;  Maryland,  Code  (1888),  n,  813;  Mississippi,  Ann.  Code  (1892), 
172;  Missouri,  Beo.  Stat  (1800),  I,  740;  Virginia,  Code  (1887),  680;  West  Virginia,  Ood^ 
(1881),  666. 

Penalty  or  prosecution  for  seduction  is  suspended  by  marriage  of  parents  in 
Ariaona,  Beo.  Stat.,  as  cited ;  Kentucky,  Stat.,  as  cited ;  Missouri,  Beo.  Stat.  (1800) ,  I, 
548;  New  Mexico,  Comp.  Lavm  (1897),  844;  Texas,  Act  of  March  25, 1880:  Oen.  Lowe, 
66 :  and  Virginia,  Code,  as  cited.    Qf.  Wuqht,  Bq>ori,  27. 

Prosecution  for  seduction  is  also  suspended  on  marrying  the  woman  in  Arkan^ 
sas;  but  it  is  specially  provided  that  if  at  any  time  thereafter  the  accused  shall  wil- 
fully and  without  such  cause  as  now  oonstitutee  a  legal  ground  of  divorce  desert  and 
abandon  the  female,  then  the  prosecution  shall  be  continued  and  proceed  as  though 
no  marriage  had  taken  place.  In  such  cases  the  female  may  be  a  witness:  ActM  (1800), 
28,24. 
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Statutes  of  New  Mexico,  in  this  connection,  contain  a  some- 
what novel  clause.  It  is  ^'provided  that  when  any  persons 
are  found  living  together  publicly  as  if  they  were  married, 
they  shall  be  required  immediately  to  contract  marriage,  if 
there  is  no  impediment  to  prevent  their  so  doing;  and  if 
they  do  not  marry  upon  the  first  requirement  of  any  justice, 
ihey  shall,  upon  accusation,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  nor  more  than  eighty  dollars  for  every  time  they  shall 
be  so  found.'' '  West  Virginia  favors  wedlock  in  a  difFerent 
way.  Not  only  may  either  person  bring  suit,  in  the  manner 
very  commonly  prescribed,  to  annul  or  validate  a  doubtful 
marriage;  but  in  that  event  and  ^*in  every  other  case  where 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  is  called  in  question,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  the  marriage  is  valid,  unless  the  contrary  be 
clearly  proven."*  Georgia,  however,  is  the  only  state  which 
offers  direct  encouragment.  It  is  formally  announced  that 
"marriage  is  encouraged  by  the  law,  and  every  effort  to 
restrain  or  discourage"  it  by  "contract,  condition,  limita- 
tion, or  otherwise  is  invalid  and  void."  Still,  "prohibiting 
marriage  to  a  particular  person  or  persons,  or  before  a  certain 
seasonable  age,  or  other  prudential  provision  looking  only  to 
the  interest  of  the  person  to  be  benefitted,  and  not  in  general 
restraint"  of  matrimony,  will  be  allowed.' 

c)  Certificate  and  record. — In  the  region  whose  laws  are 
under  examination  license  from  a  county  officer  is  now  in  most 
cases  essential  before  a  marriage  may  be  legally  solemnized. 
But  originally  in  the  older  commonwealths  there  existed  a 
dual  system  of  optional  civil  license  or  ecclesiastical  banns, 
which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  somewhat  different  system 
by  banns  or  posting  so  long  preserved  in  the  New  England 
states.     Indeed,  in  at  least  two  instances  it  still  survives. 

iLaw$qfN,M,  (1807),  aeo.  1S40,  pit.  891,  802.  Cf.  tha  Ulw ot  Axiaotk^, Rev. 8M. 
(1887),  371, 872. 

iOodtitf  W.  Va,  (1801). 612;  ibid,  (1900),861. 
•  Oocfodr  Co.  (tB8S),8n;  <M(f.  (1806),n,  221. 
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By  the  first  legislation  of  Virginia  after  the  Revolution 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1748  on  this  subject  are  retained.^ 
In  1780  it  is  provided  that  ''no  persons,  except  the  people 
called  Quakers  and  Menonists,  shall  hereafter  be  joined 
together  as  man  and  wife  without  lawful  license  first  had,  or 
thrice  publication  of  banns  in  the  respective  parishes,  or  con- 
gregations,''  where  such  persons  '^severally''  reside.  Within 
three  months  a  ''certificate  of  solemnization ''  is  to  be  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  marriage  takes  place. 
The  fee  for  performing  the  ceremony  is  fixed  at  "twenty-five 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  no  more,  to  be  paid  in  current  money 
at  the  rate  which  shall  be  settled  by  the  grand  jury.''*  Under 
the  elaborate  statute  of  1792  a  license,  or  oral  banns  in  case 
of  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  is  stUl 
requisite.  On  submitting  an  approved  bond  in  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  license  may  be  obtained  from 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  county  where  the  woman 
"usually  resides.^'  When  either  person  is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  written  or  oral, 
is  necessary  before  license  may  be  issued.  If  written,  the 
consent  must  be  attested  by  two  witnesses,  one  of  whom, 
appearing  in  person,  is  to  swear  that  the  signature  was  made 
in  his  presence.  Within  twelve  months — the  time  already 
fixed  by  the  act  of  1784 — a  certificate  of  the  marriage  must 
be  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  or  corporation  in 
which  it  was  solemnized.' 

Thus,  with  slight  change,  the  law  of  Virginia  remained 
for  over  half  a  century.^    But  in  1848  oral  banns  were 

1  For  the  aet  of  1748,  see  ^e<f  <{f  Me  ilMem.  (176B),  216-tt. 

*  Act  of  May,  1780,  in  HBBnNa,Atah«tet,X,  861-68.  Compaie  the  aeta  of  1788  and 
1781,  where  the  system  of  banns  or  license  is  retained,  i6<d.,  XI,  281, 282, 608-6.  Later 
the  fee  was  fixed  at  $L :  Tatb,  Digett  (1828),  417. 

sAct  of  Dec  22, 17SS:  Aet9  qfthe  Gen,  Aatem,  (1794),  204, 208. 

^ComiNire  the  law  of  1794:  Acts  qf  Oetu  Aatem,  (1794),  881, 882;  £eo.  CMe  (1819), 
808-406.  Bat  in  1808  the  Justice  is  no  longer  required  to  sign  and  direct  the  license: 
AeUqfOen,  iAssem., 872  (act  to  take  eiZeot  May  1*  1797).   In  1882 the  consent  of  the 
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abolished  and  the  modem  system  by  civil  license  only  was 
established.^ 

In  North  Carolina  a  dual  system  of  banns  and  license, 
similar  to  that  of  Virginia,  was  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1778;  and  it  did  not  yield  to  the  modem  plan  nntil  1872, 
when  banns  were  abolished  and  bond  for  license  was  no 
longer  required.'  Tennessee  retained  the  system  of  the 
parent  commonwealth,  North  Carolina,  until,  far  down  in 
the  century,  it  gave  way  to  the  typical  American  plan.* 
Kentucky  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
Virginia;  but  civil  license  in  all  cases  was  there  required 
from  the  origin  of  the  state.^  In  Missouri,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1805  a  triple  optional  system  of  banns,  posting,  or 
license  was  established  by  the  governor  and  judges  of 
Indiana  Territory.  Notice  of  intention  to  marry  is  to  be 
published  for  fifteen  days  at  least,  either  orally  on  ''three 
several  Sundays,  holy  days,  or  other  days  of  public  worship, 
in  the  meeting  in  the  towns  where  the  parties  respectively 
belong ;''  or  by  affixing  a  written  notice  signed  by  one  of  the 
judges  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  some  public  place  where 
the  persons  respectively  dwell.  Otherwise  a  license  under 
the  govemor^s  hand  and  seal,  authorizing  celebration  with- 
out publication,  must  be  obtained.     By  this  law  persons 

motiiar  is  deolared  snflSoient  to  anihoriae  lioense  to  minors  when  there  is  no  father 
or  goardian:  AcU  (1831-82),  27;  and  in  1848  so  mnoh  of  the  law  of  1882  was  repealed 
**  as  requires  the  consent  of  the  mother  of  any  infant  desiring  a  marriage  license  to 
be  certified  under  seal ; "  and  henceforth  in  all  oases  the  written  consent  of  parents 
may  be  attested  by  one  witness.  When  for  any  reason  the  clerk^s  oflloe  is  yacant 
license  may  be  issoed  by  the  "senior  Justice  of  the  peace«*'~ilets  qf  the  Amem, 
(1847-48),  165. 

3  IsBDXLii-liABTiN,  PubUc  AcU.  fllS-WOS  (1804),  aot  of  1778,  chap.  7, 1, 258.  Com- 
pare l^w«  o/ i^.  C.  (1821),  1, 129;  Beo.  £rta<.  (1887),  I,  886;  and  Law$  (1871-72), 828-48. 
The  register  of  deeds  takes  the  place  of  the  cderk  of  the  county  court  as  issuer  of 
license  in  1872.  By  the  act  of  1778  the-bond  necessary  for  license  had  been  fixed  at  50O 
pounds  "  lawful  money." 

*  SOOTT,  Lavm  <tf  Tenn,  (1821) ,  Index  at "  Marriage  " :  Stat.  Law  q^  Trnn.  (1881), 
219, 220.    But  oral  banns  do  not  appear  in  Oode  of  Tenn,  (1858) ,  480-82. 

4LZTTKLL,  mai.  Law  o/Kw.  U  (1810),  64-60. 
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solemnizing  marriages  are  to  keep  a  record;  and  wifhin  three 
months,  in  each  case,  they  are  required  to  make  a  return  to 
the  registrar  of  the  district/  Banns,  however,  do  not  seem 
ever  to  have  been  recognized  after  Missouri  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  The  act  of  1825  is  entirely  silent  as  to  both  banns 
and  license.  In  place  thereof  it  is  provided  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a  minor  may  not  be  celebrated  unless  parent  or 
guardian  be  present  and  give  consent;  or  else  a  written 
certificate  of  assent  must  be  produced  under  the  hand  of 
such  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  legal  control, 
attested  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  a  witness  of  full  age.' 
Maryland  still  clings  to  the  system  of  license  or  ecclesi- 
astical banns  substantially  as  it  appears  in  the  act  of  1777.' 
The  same  was  formerly  true  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  the  statute  of  Maryland  was  in  force  until  1896/ 
Georgia  has  been  equally  conservative.  By  the  law  of  1785 
a  magistrate  or  a  clergyman  may  solemnize  matrimony  after 
eight  days'  '* public  notice '^  or  on  receiving  a  license  from 
"his  honor  the  governor,  or  register  of  probates."'  This 
plan  lasted  only  until  1799,  when  license  or  thrice  publica- 
tion of  banns,  in  the  usual  way,  was  substituted.'  So  the 
law  remained^  until  1860,  when  a  reactionary  step  was  taken. 
In  December  of  that  year  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, to  take  effect  January  1,  1862,  containing  a  paragraph 

1  See  aet  of  April  24, 1806:  AeUitfaPub.  andOtn,  Nature  (lB42),I,e8. 

«Aot  of  Jan.  4,  1825:  Law  qT  the  8taU  (1825),  I,  5CT.  Persona  or  aoeieties 
solemnising  marriages  are  required  to  keep  a  record;  and  a  general  record  must 
also  be  made  by  the  registrar  of  the  oonnty.  The  provision  of  1825  is  repeated  in 
£ev.i»a<.  (1845),  730.  t 

s  Compare  the  act  of  1777,  ehap.  12,  sees.  5-12:  see  Kii«tt,  La/we  i  or  La/we  if  Jfd. 
(1787),  at  sections  cited ;  and  Fob,  Code  (1888).  1, 975. 

4  Oomp,  atoL  <fD,  a  (1894),  272. 

^DigeetQfOa,  (1801),  814.  Bat  by  the  oonstitation  of  the  state  0798),  Art  in, 
sec.  6,  Udd.^  40,  the  clerk  of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  county,  with  powers  of  a  court 
of  ordinary  or  register  of  probates,  shall  issue  marriage  licenses. 

•IM^ese  (1801),  78S. 

TSee  HOTOHKZBB,  Ood^fieaiUm  (1845),  829;  or  Cobb,  JHoeMt  (18S1),282, 819. 
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whioh  made  either  license  or  ecclesiastical  banns  essential  to 
a  valid  marriage.  However,  on  the  repeal  of  this  paragraph 
in  1868,  the  old  optional  system  by  banns  or  license,  without 
declaring  either  essential  to  a  valid  contract,  was  restored; 
and  it  has  persisted  to  the  present  time.' 

The  peculiar  procedure  observed  in  Louisiana  with 
respect  to  parental  consent  or  the  consent  of  the  family 
council,  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  minors,  has  already 
been  described  in  the  preceding  section.  The  act  of  1807 
contains  also  a  general  provision  for  notice  and  license. 
Persons  applying  for  license  must  satisfy  the  parish  judge, 
by  two  witnesses  if  necessary,  that  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  and  the  proof  must  be  registered.  The  inten* 
tions  of  the  persons  are  then  to  be  published  by  the  judge 
through  ^'posting  up  a  notice  at  the  door  of  the  nearest 
church,  [or]  at  the  door  of  the  court-house  of  the  parish, 
announcing  a  day  on  which  a  license  would  issue,  unless 
opposition  should  be  made."  If  no  objection  be  raised 
within  fifteen  days,  the  license  may  be  issued,  provided  the 
intended  husband  execute  a  bond,  with  sufficient  security, 
''in  a  sum  proportioned  to  his  fortune,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,"  that  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  the  mar- 
riage. But  there  is  an  important  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  ''certain  cases,"  if  minors  are  not  concerned,  "the 
judge  may  dispense  with  the  above  mode  of  publishing  mar- 
riages, by  his  special  license  to  that  effect,  and  under  his 
own  responsibility.'^     Minors  must  apply  to  the  judge  of 

iPara«raph  1658,  pp.  881, 882,  of  the  Code  of  Oo.,  assented  to  Deo.  19, 1800,  to  take 
effect  Jan.  1, 1882,  provides  for  obtaining  lioense,  and  **  publication  of  the  banns  of 
marriage  in  a  neighboring  ehnrch,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  for  at  least 
three  Sabbath  days  prior  to  its  solemnisation,**  aU  other  marriages  being  declared 
InTalid.  Cf.  AcU  (1868-64),  48,  editorial  note.  The  change  worked  confosion.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  of  Deo.  14, 1863,  declares  that  the  *^  innovation"  will  "have  the 
effect  of  giving  rise  to  perplexing  questions  of  legitimacy  of  children,  and  rights  of 
property ;  and  to  domestic  nnhappiness.**  Therefore  the  paragraph  is  repealed,  and 
marriages  already  solemnised  under  it  aro  validated :  ilHd,^  48. 

For  the  present  law  see  OodccfQck,  (1886),  II,  228, 221. 
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the  parish  in  which  one  of  the  persons  has  his  domicile. 
The  application  is  then  published,  and  ''if  no  opposition  be 
made,  the  license  shall  be  granted  as  directed  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.''' 
The  wholesome  provision  requiring  notice  to  be  published 
for  a  certain  period  before  issuance  of  the  license  is  no 
longer  in  force.  Otherwise,  though  somewhat  simplified, 
the  law  of  Louisiana  remains  today  practically  what  it  was 
in  1807.  License  is  always  requisite;  it  must  be  issued  by 
the  proper  officer  in  the  parish  where  either  the  bride  or 
groom  is  domiciled;  and  the  provision  for  the  bond  is  ex- 
pressed in  exactly  the  same  words  as  of  old,  except  that  the 
duration  of  the  security  is  limited  to  two  years.  In  the  par- 
ish of  Orleans  licenses  are  granted  by  the  board  of  health 
and  judges  of  the  city  courts;  in  the  other  parishes  of  the 
state,  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts,  or  by  the  district 
judge  when  the  clerk  is  himself  a  ''party  to  the  marriage.''' 
The  general  features  of  matrimonial  administration  in 
the  entire  group  of  states  may  now  be  presented  in  rapid 
outline.  Everywhere,  except  in  Georgia  and  Maryland,  as 
already  explained,  and  in  New  Mexico  and  South  Oarolina, 
which  have  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  license  in  every 
case  is  required.  The  present  law  of  Virginia  does  not 
difPer  materially  from  that  of  earlier  years.  The  marriage 
license  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  county  or 
corporation  in  which  the  woman  usually  resides.  If  the 
office  of  clerk  be  vacant,  then  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
or  the  mayor  of  the  corporation  may  act,  making  return  to 
the  clerk  "as  soon  as  there  may  be  one."  Before  license  is 
granted  for  the  marriage  of  a  minor,  there  is  requisite  the 
consent  of  the  father  or  guardian,  or,  if  none,  of  the  mother, 
given  personally  or  in  writing  subscribed  by  a  witness  who 

1  Act  of  1807:  Lz8I.bt,  General  Digett  (ISa).  U,  »-8, 

*  MiBBBics,  Rev,  Civil  Code  (1900) ,  1, 21-25.    Bat  if  obieetioii  be  made  on  oath,  iha 
marriase  may  be  suspended  for  ten  days  by  the  judge. 
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most  swear  that  the  writing  was  signed  in  his  presence. 
Similar  funotions  are  performed  by  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court  in  West  Virginia/  Tennessee,'  and  Arkansas;  the  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court,  in  Maryland,  Texas,  and  Mississippi; 
the  county  register  or  recorder  of  deeds,  in  North  Carolina 
and  Missouri ;  the  county  ordinary  or  his  deputy,  in  Georgia ; 
the  county  judge,  in  Florida;  the  county  judge  of  probate, 
in  Alabama  and  Oklahoma;  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court, 
in  Arizona;  the  county  clerk,  in  Kentucky;  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court,  in  Louisiana;  the  municipal  judge,  in  Porto 
Bico;  and  by  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia/  As  in  Virginia,  license  must  be  obtained 
from  the  proper  officer  of  the  county  where  the  woman 
resides,  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia. 
The  same  is  true  in  Georgia,  if  the  woman  is  "resident  in 
the  state;''  and  in  Kentucky,  unless  she  is  of  full  age  or  a 
widow,  and  the  license  is  issued  on  her  personal  or  written 
application,  when  it  may  be  granted  by  any  county  clerk. 
But  in  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  license  must  be 
obtained  in  the  county  where  the  marriage  is  expected  to 
occur;  in  Tennessee,  either  in  the  county  in  which  the  bride 
resides  or  in  that  where  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized; 
while  in  Louisiana,  as  aleady  seen,  it  may  be  issued  in  the 
county  where  either  the  bride  or  the  groom  is  domiciled. 
The  statutes  of  the  remaining  states  appear  to  have  no  defi- 
nite provisions  on  this  subject  The  law  of  Porto  Bico  is 
very  careful  in  this  regard.     '*  Persons  desiring  to  contract 

1  In  West  Yirffinia,  where  there  is  no  lay  oelebration,  the  form  of  license  Is  as 
follows :  "  To  any  person  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages :  Yon  are  hereby  anthoriaed 
to  join  together  In  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  yonr  ehnrch  or  religions  denomination,  and  the  laws  of  the  state  of  West 

Virginia, and .    Given  under  my  hand,  as  clerk  of  the  county  court  of 

,  this day  of ."-  CWe  (1881),  607. 

3  When  either  person  is  onder  sixteen,  a  license  will  not  be  issued  withont  writ- 
ten consent  of  parent  or  guardian :  Act9  cf  Tenn.  (1899),  88. 

*  In  Baltimore  city  license  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas: 
Cbde  (1888),  1, 975;  in  St.  Louis,  by  the  city  recorder:  Wbiqht,  iSeport,  10  n.  oc 
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marriage  shall  first  present  themselves  before  the  mnnicipal 
judge  of  their  domicile  if  they  shall  have  the  same  domicile/' 
or  before  that  officer  in  their  respective  places  of  abode  if 
they  have  different  domiciles;  ''and  first  being  dnly  sworn, 
shall  be  examined  as  to  their  legal  capacities  and  incapaci- 
ties to  enter  into  matrimony. '^  They  must  also  sign  a  sworn 
declaration  of  their  names,  ages,  and  professions,  with  those 
of  their  parents,  which  the  judge  is  required  to  record  in  his 
''marriage  book."  Not  until  ten  days  after  the  examination 
may  the  judge  issue  the  license,  or  refuse  it  if  on  proper  trial 
any  objection  to  the  marriage  is  sustained;  nor  may  he  issue 
it  in  case  the  persons  have  different  domiciles  until  the  other 
judge  "has  forwarded  to  him  a  copy  of  the  record  made  by 
the  other  contracting  party."  ^  In  Arkansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Tennessee,  and  until  recently  in  Mississippi,^  a  bond  in 
a  definite  sum,  conditioned  that  the  parties  may  lawfully 
marry,  must  be  given  by  the  person  applying  for  the  license. 
The  same  is  true  for  Alabama  in  the  case  of  minors;  and 
also  for  Kentucky  when  the  persons  are  unknown  to  the 
clerk.  In  the  other  states,  if  demanded  by  the  official, 
oath  or  affidavit  usually  takes  the  place  of  bond.  For  sol- 
emnizing a  marriage  without  proper  license  presented  the 
offender  is  very  generally  subjected  to  severe  penalties.' 

iRep.8UU.andOode»<tf  PortoBioo  (1908),  807-0. 

SThe  Ann,  Code  t^  Mim,  (1802)»  6T7  ff.,  is  silent  as  to  bond. 

s  In  Missouri,  f  ailnie  to  keep  a  reoord  or  solemnisation  without  license  is  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  transgressor  most  inij  a  fine  of  not  ezoeedinir  $500,  and  in  addition 
he  is  liable  to  a  eivil  action  by  the  parent  or  other  person  to  whom  "  serricee  **  are 
due,  to  recover  not  more  than  $500:  Lavf$  (1881),  161 ;  Seo.  Stat,  a880),  II,  1006 ;  ibid, 
(1899),  1, 1037.  In  Alabama  the  fine  is  $1,000,  one-half  to  the  state  and  one-half  to  the 
person  suin«:  Code  (1896),  1, 829;  in  North  Carolina,  solemnisation  without  license 
or  failure  to  make  return  is  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  a  fine  of  $200,  pajable  to  any- 
one who  sues :  Code  (1883),  1, 601, 092 ;  in  Kentucky,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
imprisonment  from  one  to  twelve  months,  or  both:  Stat,  (1894),  766;  in  Arkansas,  a 
high  misdemeanor  and  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  $100:  Digest  (1804),  1127 ;  in  Tennessee, 
a  misdemeanor  and  a  fine  of  $500 :  Code  (1896),  1040-41 ;  in  Georgia,  a  fine  of  $500:  OiNie 
(1806),  II,  223;  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  forfeiture  of  bond :  Code  qf  Va,  (1887), 
657;  Codeiif  W,  Va,  (1891), 608;  in  Maryland,  aflneof  HOOto  $500:  Law  a894),124; 
in  Texas,  a  misdemeanor  and  a  fine  of  $50  to  $500:  Act  of  June  5, 1900:  Qen,  Lawe^ 
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In  every  commonwealth,  except  South  Carolina,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Indian  Territory,*  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  or 
society  conducting  the  celebration  to  make  a  '*  return" 
thereof  to  the  proper  official,  either  in  the  county  where  the 
woman  dwells  or  in  that  of  the  marriage.'  This  report  must 
be  submitted  within  a  fixed  period,  which  is  one  month  (or 
thirty  days)  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Maryland;  two 
months  (or  sixty  days)  in  Texas,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Arkansas;  three  months  (or  ninety  days)  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Mississippi;  six  months  in  Tennessee;  twenty 
days  in  Arizona;  ten  days  in  Florida  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  two  days  in  Porto  Bico;  while  in  Oklahoma 
return  must  be  made  "without  delay."  The  return  to  the 
clerk  may  be  by  a  separate  certificate,  as  in  Alabama,  Vir- 
ginia,* Mississippi,  Porto  Bico,  and  Maryland;  or  by 
'^ endorsement '^  or  "certificate  appended,"  as  in  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Tennessee,^  West  Virginia, 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona;  or  on  a  '^coupon"  issued  with 
the  license,  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia.'  New  Mexico 
requires  two  reports  a  year,  on  the  first  days  of  July  and 

S07.  In  the  Distriet  of  Colombia  for  marriage  without  baxma  or  lioense  each  of  the 
parties  and  the  person  soiemniiring  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  500  pounds  current  money : 
Oomp,  atat,  aSM),  272 ;  Moobb,  Code,  206. 

1  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory  have  a  peonliar  provision.  The  person  obtain- 
ing a  license  is  required  to  report  "the  same  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
oonnty  oonrt  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  snch  Ucense ;  and  if  the  same  be  dnly 
executed  and  officially  signed  by  some  person  authoriied  by  law  to  solemnise  mar- 
riage," the  bond  of  the  person  so  applying  for  the  license  shaU  be  null  and  Toid, 
otherwise  of  full  force:  DiQcH  (1894),  1129;  Ann.  8UU,  qf  Ind,  Ter.  (1890),  5ia 

3  Betnm  is  made  to  the  judge  issuing  the  license  in  Porto  Rico;  to  the  proper 
officer  in  the  county  where  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
New  Mexico;  in  all  other  cases,  in  the  county  where  the  woman  resides. 

SThe  Virginia  law  requires  the  clerk  to  deliver  to  the  person  entitled  the  license 
and  also  a  certificate  containing  the  names  of  the  i>arties,  date  of  the  proposed  mar^ 
riage,  etc.  The  person  solemnixing  is  to  return  the  license  and  the  clerk's  certificate, 
together  with  his  own  certificate  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  marriage :  Code  (1887), 
566. 

*  This  is  the  form  of  indorsement  required  by  the  Tennessee  law :  "  I  solemnised 

the  rite  of  matrimony  between  the  above  (or  within)  named  parties,  on  the day 

of ,  18 /'-Code  (1886).  1099. 

6  Oomp,  atat.  (1894),  274,  278;  MOOBIB,  Code,  267. 
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January,  or  a  report  '^at  every  regular  term  of  the  probate 
court  for  each  county."  In  the  District  of  Columbia  every 
minister  celebrating  marriage  by  license  must  '^annually,  in 
the  month  of  November,  return  on  oath  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  persons,  and  the  time  when  married,"  to  the  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court'  Mississippi  has  provided  for  bringing 
delinquents  to  account.  The  clerk  is  directed  ^'to  examine 
the  records  once  amonth,  and  if  any  ....  person  be  found 
in  default,  he  shall  institute  inquiry,"  at  the  cost  of  the  cul- 
prit, summoning  him  to  make  return  of  the  certificate 
according  to  law.'  Similarly,  in  Missouri  it  is  enacted  that 
the  recorder  of  deeds  '^shall  certify  to  the  grand  jury,  at  each 
regular  term  of  the  court  having  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
the  county,  a  list  of  all  marriage  licenses  issued  by  him," 
but  not  returned  within  the  legal  period  of  ninety  days;  the 
negligent  minister  or  officer  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars."  Only 
in  two  cases  is  there  provision  for  report  of  the  marriages  of 
residents  celebrated  without  the  state.  By  the  statutes  both 
of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  a  certificate  or  statement  of 
such  contracts  verified  by  any  person  present  at  the  ceremony 
''may  be  returned"  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  county 
where  the  husband  resides,  or  if  he  be  not  a  resident,  then 
where  the  wife  dwells;  and  the  usual  abstract  of  it  must  be 
recorded  by  the  clerk.* 

In  a  few  instances  the  law  directly  provides  for  giving  a 
certificate  to  the  newly  wedded  pair;  although  where  the  law 
is  silent  the  same  may  sometimes  be  done  by  custom  when 
request  is  made.  Maryland,  Porto  Bico,  Missouri,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  authorized  such  a  certificate;* 

1  Obmip.  8taL  (1894),  218.  >^imi.  OodecfMim,  (1888),  ns. 

•  IZev.  StoLi^Mo,  (1888),  n,  1006:  ibid,  (1888),  1, 1087. 
« Code  €f  Va.  (1887),  657;  Code qf  W,  Va.  (1881),  606;  itdd.  (1800),  686, 667. 
^Oode  qf  Jfci.  (1888),  1,875,876:  Lawt  nf  Mo,  (1886),  222;  Moomm  Codt  €f  B.C. 
(1802),  267:  B^.flrtai.  and  Obdet qf  Porto iltco  (1802),  810. 
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and  Arkansas  has  enacted  that  after  the  license  has  been 
returned  to  the  clerk,  and  by  him  duly  recorded,  he  shall  at 
once  make  out  a  certificate  of  such  record,  attach  it  to  the 
license,  and  send  it  back  to  the  person  who  presented  the 
same/ 

The  southern  and  southwestern  states  have  in  general 
taken  far  less  pains  than  those  of  New  England  to  provide 
by  law  for  a  full  record  of  marriages  and  for  collecting, 
registering,  and  publishing  the  important  social  statistics 
connected  with  family  life.  In  fact,  there  is  much  less  com- 
pleteness regarding  essential  details  throughout  the  entire 
field  of  matrimonial  legislation.  New  Mexico,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky  appear  to  be  the  only  states  or  territories  which 
require  every  person  solemnizing  marriages  to  keep  a  record; 
although  the  Quakers  of  Maryland,  as  already  seen,  must 
enter  the  contracts  by  them  solemnized  in  their  own  records, 
or  in  the  records  of  some  court,  city,  or  county  where  the 
wedding  occurs;  and  both  Alabama  and  Mississippi  require 
marriages  performed  by  the  pastors  of  any  religious  society 
to  be  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.' 

Everywhere"  the  clerk  or  other  officer  must  keep  a 
register  of  the  facts  entered  in  the  license,  sometimes  with 
other  data;  and  usually  the  original  license  is  placed  on  file. 
The  laws  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  being  practically 
the  same,  are  perhaps  more  complete  and  more  wisely  drawn 
as  regards  registration  than  those  of  any  other  state  of  this 
group.  In  Virginia  the  clerk  is  required  to  keep  three 
books,  to  be  called  respectively  the  register  of  marriages,  the 
register  of  births,  and  the  register  of  deaths.  At  the  time 
of  issuing  a  license  he  is  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  date  and  place  of  the  proposed  marriage,  the  full  names 

1  Dioegt  cf  Ark,  (1894),  U29. 

s  Code  of  Aia,  (1897),  1, 828 ;  Ann.  Code  of  Mita,  (1898),  ns. 

SBzoept  apparently  in  Tennessee. 
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of  the  parties,  whether  they  are  single,  widowed,  or  divorced/ 
the  place  of  their  birth  and  residence,  the  names  of  their 
parents,  and  the  husband's  occnpatioiL  Within  twenty  days 
after  return  of  the  license  and  certificate  by  the  person 
solemnizing,  the  clerk  is  to  record  a  full  abstract  thereof  in 
his  marriage  register,  setting  forth  the  facts  in  convenient 
tabular  form. 

These  two  states  have  also  provided  for  the  collection  of 
statistics  from  coroners,  heads  of  families,  and  physicians; 
and,  like  Kentucky  and  Arkansas,  they  have  established 
state  systems  of  registration.  On  or  before  the  first  of  March 
annually  the  clerk  or  other  oflScial  in  every  county  is  required 
to  submit  to  the  state  auditor  of  public  accounts  a  full  report 
of  the  facts  contained  in  his  marriage  register;  and  every 
year  the  auditor  is  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  county 
reports  and  submit  it  to  the  general  assembly  at  each  regular 


session.' 


III.      THB   MIDDLB  AND  WESTERN  STATES* 


a)  Solemnization. — For  half  a  century  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  New  York  abstained  from  any  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  marriage  celebration.     The  optional  civil 

1  Act  of  Feb.  8, 1900:  AeU  (1809-1900),  28S,  284. 

sin  West  Virginia  **  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  white 
and  colored  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct/*— Code  (1900),  650.  Qf,  Ky.  Gen. 
BttU,  (1887),  204 ;  Digegt  of  Arh,  (1894),  820, 821 ;  Code  of  Va,  (1887),  130, 588. 

For  the  entire  disonssion  of  matrimonial  administration  in  these  states,  as 
aboYC  given  in  sabsecc),  compare  Code  of  Ala.  (1887),  I,  827£r.;  Beo,  Stat,  of  ArUh 
(1887),  871, 372;  Digeat  of  Arh.  (1804),  1126  fl. ;  Beo.  8t<U.  of  Flo,  (1892),  679  fl. ;  Code  qf 
Go.  (1806),  n,  221  fr.;  Kentucky  Stat.  (1804),  765, 766;  Rev.  Civil  Code  of  Let.  (1888), 
aofl.;  Code  qf  Md.  (1888), 1, 975  fl. ;  Ann.  Code  of  Miu.  (1892),  677,678;  £ev.  SML  i^ 
Mo.  (1899),  I,  1035 ff.;  Comp.  Lam  <^  N.  M.  (1897),  403 ff.;  Cbde  of  N.  C.  (1888), I, 
890-92;  Code  of  Tenn.  (1884),  609-U;  Oen.  Latn  of  Tox.  (1891),  96;  Seo.  Civil  StoL  ef 
Tex.  (1888),  1, 877,  878;  Code  of  Va.  (1887),  6HHX);  AisU  (1900),  283,  284;  CodA  qf  W. 
Va.  (1900),  654  ff.,  934;  also  AeU  of  Leg.  (1887),  chap.  64;  Ann.8UU.oflnd.  Ter.  (1800), 
607  fl. ;  Setnon  Law  f^  OUUahfma  (1807),  208  ff. ;  Comp.  Stat,  of  D.  C.  (1804),  270-7& 

s  In  this  section  the  laws  of  the  following  twent j-flve  districts  and  states  are 
considered:  Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Hinnesota,  Hontana,  Nebraska,  Nerada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  PennsjlTania,  Booth  ^Dakota,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
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or  ecclesiastical  ceremony  was  still  allowed  as  in  the  provin- 
cial era.  In  the  meantime  acts  were  passed  for  the  punish- 
ment of  bigamons  and  other  unlawful  unions;  and  in  1813 
the  statute-maker  felt  himself  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
same  hard  case  of  conscience  which  had  long  before  troubled 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  decreed  that 
''every  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestee  within  this  state,  who  is  now 
a  slave  for  life,  shall  continue  such  ....  unless  manumitted 
according  to  law;  and  the  ....  baptizing  of  any  slave 
shall  not  be  deemed  ....  a  manumission."  All  marriages 
contracted  ''wherein  one  or  more  of  the  parties  was,  were,  or 
may  be  slaves,  shall  be  considered  equally  valid"  as  if  they 
were  free;  but  here  also  it  is  carefully  provided  that  nothing 
in  the  law  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  cause  the  bondman  to 
be  manumitted.' 

The  revised  statutes  of  1827-28  contain  a  general  "title" 
regulating  matrimony  which  in  many  respects  forms  the 
basis  of  the  existing  law.  "For  the  purpose  of  being  regis- 
tered and  authenticated"  marriage  shall  be  solemnized  only 
by  the  following  persons:  (1)  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
priests  of  every  denomination;  (2)  mayors,  recorders,  and 
aldermen  of  cities;  (3)  judges  of  the  county  courts  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  Quakers  and  Jews  may  "continue"  to  use 
their  own  rites.  Record  of  marriage  certificates  is  provided 
for;  and  in  place  of  license  or  banns — neither  of  which  is 
mentioned — the  person  performing  the  ceremony  is  author- 
ized to  identify  the  parties,  if  either  is  a  stranger,  by  the 
oath  of  some  person  whom  he  knows.'  The  existing  law 
contains  a  similar  provision.  Under  like  circumstances  the 
minister  or  magistrate  must  ascertain  from  the  applicants 
their  right  to  contract  marriage,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
may  examine  one  or  both  of  them,  or  any  other  person  under 

1  Aet  of  April  9, 1813:  Law  <^  New  York  (1818),  H,  2D1, 20L 
iBeo.  Stat,,  Patted  JXn-X  (Albany,  1829),  H,  199, 14a 
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oath,  ''which  examination  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
Bubscribed  by  the  parties."^  Throughout  the  century  the 
law  regarding  celebration  has  remained  unchanged  in  gen- 
eral character,  although  authority  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony has  been  extended  to  other  oflScials  and  magistrates.' 
The  state  steadily  maintained  the  validity  of  marriages 
entered  into  by  simple  agreement  without  any  formal  cele- 
bration. It  was  enacted  in  1887  that  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  shall  not  be  ''construed  to  require  the  parties  to  any 
marriage,  or  any  minister  or  magistrate  to  solemnize  the 
same  in  the  manner  "therein  prescribed;^'  but  all  lawful 
marriages  contracted  in  the  manner  heretofore  in  use  in  this 
state,  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  this  article  had  not  been  passed. '^ ' 
The  usual  evils  followed:  but  an  effective  remedy  seems 
at  last  to  have  been  provided.  By  an  act  of  April  11, 
1901,  a  marriage  must  be  solemnized  either  (1)  by  a  clergy- 
man or  minister  of  any  religion,  or  the  leader  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  (2)  a  mayor, 
recorder,  alderman,  police  justice,  or  police  magistrate  of  a 
city;  (3)  a  justice  or  judge  of  a  court  of  record  or  municipal 
court,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace;  or  (4)  by  "a  written  contract 
of  marriage  signed  by  both  parties,  and  at  least  two  witnesses 
who  shall  subscribe  the  same,  stating  the  place  of  residence 
of  each  of  the  parties  and  witnesses  and  the  date  and  place 
of  marriage,  and  acknowledged  by  the  parties  and  witnesses 
in  the  manner  required  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  convey- 
ance of  real  estate  to  entitle  the  same  to  be  recorded.  Such 
contract  shall  be  filed  within  six  months  after  its  execution 
in  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the 

1 A  false  statement  of  either  person  is  punishable  as  peijary :  Law  (187S),  ohap. 
25,  pp.  19, 20;  also  in  Beo,  Stat,  (1880),  IV,  2507. 

>To  the  leader  of  the  Sooietj  for  Bthieal  Cnltnre  In  the  oitj  of  New  York  and 
the  Jostioes  and  the  Jadges  of  all  courts  of  reoord :  Laws  (1888),  chap.  78,  pp.  122, 122, 
superseding  an  amendment  to  Beo»  SUU.  (1829)  authorised  bf  Lawt  (1887),  chap.  77, 
pp.  80, 90,  and  Latot  (1877),  chap.  480 ;  Bev.  atat.  (1880), ''  supplement  **  in  IV,  2B08, 2S07. 

SLatos  (1887),  ohap.  77,  p.  90;  also  in  Beo,8taL  (1880),  IV,  25B& 
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marriage  was  solemnized.^'  After  the  first  day  of  January, 
1902,  no  marriage  claimed  to  have  been  contracted  otherwise 
than  in  this  article  provided  ^' shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose 
whatever.''  The  act,  however,  declares  the  validity  of  every 
lawful  union  formed  ^'in  the  manner  and  pursuant  to  the 
regulations "  of  a  religious  society  to  which  either  person 
belongs.'  Thus  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  the 
<< common-law"  marriage  appears  to  have  finished  its  long 
course  in  New  York  state. 

The  statutes  of  that  commonwealth  relating  to  contract 
or  solemnization  are  extended  to  Indians  residing  in  the 
state;  although  it  is  especially  provided  that  those  ''who 
have  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter  contract  marriage  accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  custom  or  usage,  and  shall  cohabit  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  shall  be  deemed  lawfully  married.  Indian 
marriages  may  be  solemnized  by  peace-makers  within  their 
jurisdiction  with  the  same  force  and  efFect  as  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace."' 

For  New  Jersey  the  first  matrimonial  law  of  the  period 
under  review  is  that  of  March  4,  1795,  repealing  an  act  of 
March  24,  1719.  By  this  law  every  justice  of  the  peace  and 
''every  stated  and  ordained  minister"  in  the  commonwealth 
is  given  power  to  perform  the  wedding  ceremony;  and,  in 
addition,  every  religious  society  is  permitted  to  employ  its 
own  usage  in  the  marriage  of  its  members;  but  such  con- 
tracts are  to  be  recorded  in  the  same  way  as  those  before  a 
minister  or  magistrate.'  Amendments  were  made  from  time 
to  time  down  to  1882,  when  an  act  appears  which  in  nearly 
all  of  its  leading  provisions  is  still  in  force.^  Marriage  may 
now  be  solemnized  in  the  state  by  every  judge  of  a  court  of 

iLaiM  qf  Jf.  F.  (1901),  n,  988-86. 

SAet  of  Hay  18, 1802:  Bev,  8UU,  (sapplemental  ▼olome,  1882),  V,  8148. 
tXrOief  <^tA«5toteqrJ\r.  J.  (1800),158,158. 

^Pub,  Law  (1882),  208;  retained  in  Oen,  Stat,  qf  N,  J.  (1896),  II,  2005.  See  for 
earlier  aote  amended  Pub,  Law  (1877),  168. 
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common  pleas;  any  justice  of  the  peace,^  mayor,  recorder,  or 
police  justice;  and  by  every  stated  and  ordained  minister  of 
the  gospel  In  addition,  every  religions  society  in  the  state 
may  join  together  in  wedlock  persona  one  or  both  of  whom 
are  its  members;  and  by  a  later  enactment  authority  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  chief  justice  and  the  associate  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  chancellor  and  every  vice-chancellor  of 
the  equity  courts,  in  as  full  measure  ^'as  if  the  marriage 
were  solemnized  by  a  stated  and  ordained  minister  of  the 
gospeL^'^  The  marriage  of  a  minor  may  not  be  solemnized 
without  certificate  of  parental  consent,  whose  genuineness 
must  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  at  least  one  witness  of  full  age 
and  discretion.' 

Pennsylvania  has  shown  remarkable  conservatism  in  her 
regulation  of  the  marriage  celebration.  After  two  centuries, 
the  act  of  1701,  taking  its  form  in  that  of  1693,  is  with 
slight  alteration  still  in  force.  It  contains  no  precise  desig- 
nation of  the  persons  who  may  perform  the  ceremony.  Its 
spirit  is  revealed  in  the  dictum  of  George  Fox,  elsewhere 
quoted:  "We  marry  none,  but  are  witnesses  of  it.*'  Self- 
betrothal  and  oeU-giflay  as  in  early  mediaeval  days,  are  still 
practiced  by  the  Quaker  descendants  of  the  ancient  Teutons. 
In  1885  a  statute  expressly  authorizes  a  man  and  a  woman 
to  solemnize  their  own  marriage.^  This  provision  and  a 
later  requirement  of  license  in  all  cases  are  the  only  legis- 
lative changes  affecting  the  celebration  since  1730,  when 
certificate  of  parental  consent  was  demanded.  Now,  as  in 
1701,  the  bride  and  groom,  taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
are  permitted  to  plight  their  vows  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
twelve  witnesses,  one  of  whom  being  a  justice  of  the  peace; 

1 A  justloe  of  the  peaoe  may  solenmiie  a  marriage  <mt  of  the  ooonty  for  whioh  h& 
Is  oommisaioned:  PearsoD  v»  Howey,  6  Halstkd,  N,  J.  BqporU^  12. 

s  Act  of  June  IS,  1800:  iHifr.  Latn  (1890),  488;  Om.  Stat.  (1896).  II,  8006. 
sPtt6.  Law$  (1889),  189;  Beo.  Stat  (1806),  H,  2006. 
«Latot  (1885),  No.  115,  aeo.  1. 
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although  the  courts  have  decided,  as  indeed  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  do,  that  this  provision  is  merely  ''directory" 
and  not  mandatory;^  for  the  original  enactment  declares 
that  it  shall  not  extend  ''to  any  that  marry  in  their  own 
society  in  the  absence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.'"  Such  is 
the  Uberty  permitted  by  the  law;  but  the  practice  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  probably  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  common  usage  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  From 
an  act  of  1849,  still  retained  in  the  statute-book,  one  may 
perceive  who  are  the  officers  usually  called  upon  to  perform 
or  witness  the  wedding  ceremony.  "Every  person  in  whose 
care  or  profession  may  be  found  the  record  kept  by  any 
minister  of  the  gospel,  judge,  alderman,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  of  any  marriage  contract  solemnized '^  by  or  before 
the  same  shall  on  application,  and  the  payment  or  tender  of 
a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  deliver  to  the  applicant  a  full  transcript 
of  such  record,  with  a  proper  certificate  of  its  correctness.' 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  broad  liberalism  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  narrow,  even  reactionary,  policy  of 
Delaware,  whose  territory  also  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
proprietary  domain  of  William  Penn.  The  act  of  January 
29,  1790,  is  decidedly  retrogressive.  Its  keynote  is  pitched 
in  the  preamble,  "Whereas,'^  we  are  assured,  "matrimony  is 
an  honorable  institution  of  Almighty  God,  designed  for  the 
mutual  convenience  and  happiness  of  mankind;  and  sober, 
discreet,  and  advised  union  of  persons  in  matrimony  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen,  and  the  unadvised,  clandestine, 
loose,  and  unseemly  proceedings  in  marriage,  tend  to  intro- 
duce a  contempt  and  irreverent  regard  for  that  holy  institu- 

iRodflbangh  «.  Sanka  (1888),  2  Watts,  9;  Fnlkenoo  v.  Day  (1881),  IS  PkOa. 
Beportt,  638.  The  proTision  of  1701  requiring  the  iostioe  to  snbseribe  the  pablication 
(or  oertifloate)  is  not  obsolete:  Helffenstein  o.  Thomas  (188S),  5  RawiiB,  BqwrCt,  80B. 

SAboTe,  ehap.  xii,  sec  iii. 

s  Act  of  AprillO:  Laira  o/ Me  Osn.  .^jsemft^  (1840),  649;  retained  in  Psim  AMD 
Lbwzs,  Digeii  (1886),  U,  2879. 
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tion,  and  a  dissolateness  of  maimers  among  the  thonghileflB 
part  of  the  community;^'  furthermore,  since  evils  may  arise 
'*to  persons  secretly  and  improperly  uniting  themselves 
....  without  knowledge  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or 
friends;  and  the  causes  are  now  removed,  which  rendered  it 
convenient  to  have  marriages  celebrated  by  justices  of  the 
peace^' :  therefore,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  law- 
ful money  for  disobedience,  it  is  declared  that  marriages  be- 
tween white  persons  may  be  celebrated  only  by  ''ministers 
or  preachers  of  the  gospel,  appointed  or  ordained  according 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  respective  churches,  or 
by  the  religious  society  to  which  they  belong^'  according  to 
its  established  mode  and  usage.*  Civil  marriage  was  thus 
completely  abrogated,  to  be  grudgingly  restored  only  after 
more  than  fourscore  years.  Since  1874  the  mayor  of  Wil- 
mington has  had  a  share  in  the  matrimonial  business,  other- 
wise the  law  of  1790  still  governs  the  nuptial  celebration.' 
The  foundation  of  Marietta  in  1788,  and  the  subsequent 
organization  of  the  first  territory  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  constitutes  an  event  scarcely  second 
in  significance  to  any  in  the  whole  course  of  American  his- 
tory. It  marks  the  beginning  of  distinctively  western  insti- 
tutions, although  these,  especially  as  regards  the  local 
political  organisms,  are  in  many  respects  predetermined  and 
molded  by  those  of  the  two  old  middle  states.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.'  The  laws  adopted  or  enacted  for  the  region 
of  Ohio,  both  before  and  after  that  state  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1802,  form  in  principle  and  often  in  detail  the 
models  or  prototypes  on  which  rest  the  legal  systems  of  the 

lAet  of  Jan.  29, 11S0:  LawB  cf  the  State  iff  DO.  (1797),  n,  972, 978. 

^Seo.  8tai,  <^  Del.  (1874),  47S;  also  in  Beo.  Stat,  (of  18S2,  as  amended  to  1898), 
094.  Bj  the  act  of  Feb.  25:  Law»  <3f  Del.  (1S75),  200,  the  mayor  of  Neweastle  was 
granted  the  same  power,  bnt  it  seems  not  to  be  continued  in  the  present  law. 

sOn  the  siffnifloanoe  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  and  the  influence  of  the 
middle  states  and  proTinces,  see  Howakd,  Local  OonU.  fliist.,  1, 408, 411, 887,  j 
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noineroTis  commonwealthB  filling  the  vast  expanse  of  terri- 
tory stretching  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
This  is  snrely  true  in  general  of  the  laws  of  marriage; 
although  Ohio,  in  still  clinging  to  the  optional  plan  of  civil 
license  or  oral  ecclesiastical  banns,  has  retained  an  archaic 
feature  which  finds  little  imitation  in  the  other  western  states. 
By  a  law  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  in  1788,  after 
banns,  license,  or  notice  by  posting,  persons  may  be  joined 
in  wedlock  before  any  judge  of  the  general  court,  or  of  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  in  their  respective  districts,  or  before 
a  minister  of  any  religious  society  or  congregation  where  he 
is  settled;  and  the  Quakers  are  especially  guaranteed  the 
enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  rites.^  Four  years  later  the 
same  authority  is  granted  to  all  justices  of  the  peace.'  In 
1803  a  new  act  appears.  Now  justices  of  the  peace  may 
perform  the  ceremony  in  their  proper  counties;  Quakers 
and  Menonists  may  use  their  own  rites;  and  every  ''or- 
dained ^^  minister  of  any  society  or  congregation  is  given  the 
same  authority,  on  presenting  his  credentials  to  the  county 
court  of  common  pleas,'  and  receiving  a  license  to  that  effect. 
But  the  function  of  such  minister  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
his  own  congregation;  he  may  act  anywhere  in  the  state.^ 
The  law  was  thus  practically  complete.  Under  the  present 
statute  of  Ohio^  any  ordained  minister  after  obtaining  a  li- 
cense from  the  county  judge  of  probate;  any  justice  of  the 
peace  in  his  county;  any  religious  society  ''agreeably  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  their  respective  churches;"  or  the 
mayor  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  in  the  county 
where  it  wholly  or  partly  lies,  is  authorized  to  join  persons 

1  Act  of  1188:  Chabv,  atat  qf  Ohio  and  the  Northvfettem  Ter.,  I,  VU,  102. 
9  Aet  of  Aixg.  1, 1192:  Ghabb,  op,  eit.,  1, 126. 

s  After  1810,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  conntj  court  of  common  pleas :  Chabb,  op,  cU,t 
1, 812  (1810) ;  n,  12U  (1822),  1401  (1824) ;  Swan,  8UU.  qf  Ohio  (1863),  500-11. 

«  Act  of  AprU  4, 180S,  repealing  the  two  preceding  laws:  Chabb,  op,  cit,  1, 854, 865. 
B  Ann.  Bw,  Stat,  of  Ohio  (1801),  II,  8018. 
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in  wedlock.  A  clergyman  still  has  authority  thronghont 
the  state;  bnt  since  1822,  in  each  case,  before  he  may  legally 
act,  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  his  license  to  the  conrt  of  the 
county  where  he  intends  to  solemnize  a  marriage.*  When 
the  marriage  is  of  a  minor,  without  the  authority  of  a  license, 
the  person  solemnizing  is  required  to  satisfy  himself  that 
banns  have  been  duly  published,  and  that  the  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian  has  been  obtained.' 

Indiana,  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1816,  Illinois  in  1818, 
Michigan  in  1837,  and  Wisconsin  in  1848,  were  all  included 
in  the  ^'Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,"  and,  so  far  as  they 
had  inhabitants,  were  therefore  originally  affected  by  the 
laws  and  government  established  under  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  Gradually,  as  each  portion  became  a  separate  terri- 
tory or  an  independent  state,  the  early  statutes,  already 
considered  in  connection  with  Ohio,  were  retained,  modified, 
or  superseded.  So  far  as  the  marriage  celebration  is  con- 
cerned, the  course  of  history  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  need 
not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  In  the  former  commonwealth  the 
ceremony  may  now  be  conducted  by  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  priests  of  every  denomination,  throughout  the 
state;  by  judges  of  all  courts  of  record,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  mayors  of  cities,  within  their  respective  oounties;  and 
by  the  Friends  and  German  Baptists  according  to  the  rules 
of  those  societies.  But  no  marriage,  legal  in  other  respects, 
is  deemed  void  ^*on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  person 
solemnizing  the  same.''*  The  present  law  of  Illinois  shows 
several  variations.     The  ceremony  may  be  performed  either 

iThe  act  of  June  U,  1822:  Chabs,  op,  ei<.,  11, 1211,  requires  the  minister  to  pro> 
dnee  his  lieense  to  the  derk  of  the  oonnty  coart  of  common  pleas,  who  shall  **  enter 
the  name  of  such  minister  upon  record  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  duly  authorinad 
to  Bolemniae  marriage  within  the  state,  and  shaU  note  the  oounty  from  which  said 
lieense"  was  issued.  At  present  the  license  must  be  presented  to  the  county  court 
of  probate. 

s^im.  atait,  €f  Ohio  (1807),  n,  8017 ;  ef.  Wbxght,  B^port,  58, 57. 

SXCMM  <if  <Ae  Stote  <^ /nd.  (1897),  129  (act  of  March  4, 1807). 
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by  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  regular  standing  with  the 
church  or  society  to  which  he  belongs;  by  a  judge  of  any 
court  of  record;  a  justice  of  the  peace;  any  superintendent 
of  a  public  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  state;  or,  if  either  of  the  persons  is  a  member 
of  the  ^^religious  society  known  as  Friends  or  Quakers,  they 
may  be  lawfully  married  by  making  known  their  intention 
....  to  a  standing  committee  of  an  official  meeting,  at 
least  one  week  before  said  marriage  ....  and  by  appearing 
in  a  public  meeting  or  private  gathering,  before  official 
witnesses  of  said  body,  with  a  certificate  duly  setting  forth" 
their  names  and  residences,  with  those  of  the  parents,  if 
living.  This  certificate,  duly  signed  by  the  contracting 
persons  and  by  the  official  witnesses,  must  be  publicly  read 
by  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  afterward  entered  in  the  records 
of  an  organized  meeting  of  the  society.  In  addition,  the 
law  guarantees  every  religious  society  the  use  of  its  own 
rites.* 

By  the  first  marriage  law  of  Michigan  Territory,  adopted 
in  1805  from  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  so  ^^far  as  is  nec- 
essary and  suitable  to  the  circumstances,"  the  wedding  cere- 
mony may  be  performed  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  regular 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  when  at  least  one  of  the  persons 
marrying  is  an  ''inhabitant"  or  ''resident"  of  the  district 
where  such  clergyman  or  magistrate  dwells;  and  there  is  the 
usual  clause  securing  to  all  religious  societies  their  peculiar 
usage  or  customs.'  In  1820  the  contemporary  law  of  Ohio 
was  adopted,  authorizing  celebration,  after  license,  banns,  or 
posting,  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  own  counties,  or  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  regular  communion  with  any 
society  of  Christians  according  to  the  forms  of  the  church  to 

1  Act  of  May  80:  Lavf§  (18S1),  112;  retained  in  Hubd,  Bev»  SttU,  (1896),  1088;  cf* 
Bev.£rto(.  (1845),  843. 

3  Act  of  Aug.  2, 1806:  Lavm  cf  the  Ter.  o/  Mich.  (1871-84),  1, 80  (from  the  "  Wood- 
ward Code  ") :  repeated  in  the  "  C^ass  Code  '*  (1816) :  ibid.,  1, 202, 208. 
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which  they  respectiyely  belong/  The  same  privilege  is 
expressly  "reserved  to  Quakers  and  Menonists  in  1827;' 
while  in  1832  ''ordained  ministers''  in  regular  communion 
with  their  societies,  ''but  not  otherwise/'  may  perform  the 
ceremony,  provided  their  credentiab  are  first  entered  "of 
record''  with  the  county  clerL'  The  present  statute  is  in 
substance  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the  "ordained" 
minister,  who  "continues  to  preach  the  gospel"  in  the  state, 
is  not  required  to  file  his  credentials  as  by  the  earlier  acts. 
Non-resident  clergymen  are  also  authorized  to  perform  the 
ceremony  in  the  state,  provided  a  proper  record  be  kept  and 
a  return  duly  made  according  to  law;  but  in  all  cases  the 
person  conducting  the  celebration  is  commanded  first  to 
examine  at  least  one  of  the  persons  on  oath  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  intended  contract/ 

Wisconsin,  whose  law  on  the  subject  has  been  but  slightly 
altered  since  1839,  authorizes  solemnization  by  justices  of 
the  peace  or  court  commissioners  in  the  counties  where  they 
are  elected;  and  throughout  the  state  by  any  judge  of  a 
court  of  record,  or  by  a  minister  or  priest  in  regular  com- 
munion with  any  religious  society,  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Since  1861  Minnesota  has  had  a 
similar  statute;  except  that  court  commissioners  are  not 
mentioned,  and  instead  the  superintendent  of  the  department 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Insti- 
tute of  the  state  is  given  authority.  In  both  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  Quakers,  on  complying  with  the  law  as  to  return 
of  certificate,  are  permitted  to  use  their  own  forms  ;^  a  min- 

i  Act  of  19S0:  LawB  of  the  Ter„l,64A,6il. 

a  Act  of  April  12, 1827:  Law  of  the  Ter.,U,  41^11, 

*  Act  of  May  SI,  1832:  Law  of  the  Ter.,  HI,  914,  (05. 

«  Act  of  July  81 :  LawB  (1878),  20;  also  in  HowblIi,  (Ten.  Stat  (1882),  II,  1819, 1880. 
It  is  expressly  proTided  that  marris^e  may  be  solenmiaed  on  Sunday :  iMd.,  I,  see. 
2015;  and  in  certain  extreme  oases  the  county  jnd«e  of  probate  may  perform  the 
ceremony:  see  the  acts  of  1897  and  1899,  referred  to  in  snbaee.  c)  below. 

B  But  if  the  marriage  among  Qnakers  **does  not  take  place  in  snch  meeting,  such 
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ister,  before  being  empowered  to  act,  is  required  to  file  a 
copy  of  his  credentials  of  ordination  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  some  county,  and  receive  from  him  a  proper  certifi- 
cate thereof;  and  the  magistrate  or  other  person  performing 
the  ceremony  may  in  all  cases  examine  at  least  one  of  the 
parties  on  oath  as  to  the  legality  of  the  intended  marriage.^ 
In  the  remaining  fifteen  western  states,  not  yet  considered, 
there  is  relative  uniformity  regarding  the  law  of  celebration. 
Originating  even  as  organized  territories  in  recent  years,  these 
commonwealths  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  older 
communities  whence  their  people  have  mainly  come,  and  so 
there  has  been  less  reason  for  experimentation.  The  history 
of  their  marriage  laws  in  general  is  therefore  less  eventful 
Everywhere  the  optional  civil  or  religious  celebration  is 
recognized.  (1)  In  all  cases  justices  of  the  peace  are  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  solemnization.  Occasionally,  as  in 
Alaska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,'  Nevada,  and  Washington, 
their  power  is  expressly  confined  to  their  respective  counties 
or  districts;  elsewhere  no  such  restriction  appears.  (2) 
Everywhere  without  exception  the  judges  or  justices  of  the 

oertifloate  shaU  be  signed  b  j  the  parties,  and  at  least  six  witnesses  present,  and  filed 
for  record**  with  the  oonnty  olerk:  Oen.  8t€U.  of  Minn,  (1894),  1,1266;  the  same  in 
<Md.  (1866),  40S;  and  nearly  the  same  in  »Md.  (1851),  271, 272. 

1  The  basis  of  the  Wisconsin  law  of  solemnisation  may  be  f oond  In  the  Stat, 
(18S8-aO),  180, 140,  giTinff  aathority  to  iostioes  of  the  peace  in  their  counties,  to  judges 
and  commissioners  of  the  supreme  court,  and  to  ordained  ministers;  and  containing 
the  proYision  regarding  the  filing  of  credentials  with  the  clerk  of  the  district  court. 
See  also  Beo.  Stat.  (1849),  881 -08,  and  ifrid,  (1858),  616-18;  including  the  same  proTisions 
regarding  celebration  as  Ann,  StcU.  (1889),  I,  1854^  except  that  the  present 
authority  for  court  commissioners  in  the  counties  is  ccmf erred  by  act  of  Haroh  IS, 
1871:  Gcfk  IxMOf,  99. 

The  Minnesota  Law  in  Beo.  Stat,  ttf  the  Ter.  (1851),  270-72,  is  practically  the  same 
regarding  the  celebration  as  in  Oen.  Stat,  qf  the  State  (1866),  406,  except  the  prori- 
sions  in  the  latter  regarding  oath  and  credentials ;  and  the  law  of  1866  is  retained  in 
Wbnzkll  ahd  Lanb,  Oen,  Stat,  (1894),  I,  1264-66,  except  that  the  proTisions  for 
solemnisation  by  the  superintendent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  appear  in  Law  (1885), 
chap.  88,  p.  47.  Lioentiates  are  also  required  to  take  out  a  certificate:  Oen.  Lowe 
(1901),  285. 

>The  Justice  of  the  peace  is  not  expressly  giTan  authority  by  the  Oregon  law; 
but  in  effect  he  is  authorised  by  the  general  clause  allowing  "  any  iudicial  officer** 
%o  act  within  his  proper  Jurisdiction:  Coda  and  Stat.  (1902),  II,  1682. 
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higher  conrts  of  record  are  granted  authority,  although  the 
particular  courts  named  vary  considerably  from  state  to 
state.  Thus,  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming 
the  statute  simply  allows  any  ^' judge''  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony; while  in  North  Dakota  the  same  power  is  bestowed 
upon  every  judge  of  a  '^  court  of  record,''  and  in  Alaska 
and  Oregon,  on  any  ''judicial  officer"  within  his  proper 
jurisdiction.  It  is  granted  to  judges  of  the  district  courts, 
in  their  respective  districts,  in  Nevada;  to  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  district  courts,  in  Montana  and  Utah ;  to  these 
same  magistrates  and  to  judges  of  probate,  in  Idaho;  to  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  judges  of  superior 
courts,  in  California  and  Washington;  to  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit  or  county  courts, 
in  South  Dakota;  and  to  these  same  judges  and  to  those  of 
the  district  courts,  in  Iowa.  (3)  Throughout  these  states,  in 
every  instance,  all  ordained  ministers,  priests,  or  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  duly  authorized  by  the  usages  of  their  respective 
churches  or  societies,  are  allowed  to  celebrate  matrimony; 
but  there  is  wide  diversity  in  the  phraseology  of  the  statutes. 
Their  power  is  not  limited  to  a  particular  place,  but  may  be 
exercised  anywhere  in  the  state.  Only  in  one  case  among 
these  fifteen  states,  Nevada,  is  the  clergyman  required  to 
exhibit  his  credentials  and  take  out  a  formal  license.  Some- 
times, as  in  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  North  Dakota,  the  Friends 
are  expressly  permitted  to  observe  their  own  rites;  or,  as  in 
California,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Washington,  and  the 
two  Dakotas,  there  is  a  general  clause  in  the  law  favoring  all 
religious  societies  having  peculiar  methods  of  celebration. 
City  mayors  are  allowed  the  same  authority  as  magistrates 
and  ministers  in  Iowa,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  South 
Dakota.  By  the  law  of  the  last-named  state,  as  in  New 
York,  Indians  are  permitted  to  marry  according  to  their  own 
forms;  and  in  the  West,  during  the  earlier  stage  of  develop* 
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ment,  the  governor  has  sometimes  been  granted  authority  to 
join  persons  in  wedlock,  such  being  the  case  formerly  in 
Nevada  and  still  in  Idaho. 

Oalifomia,  like  New  York,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  some  other  states,  requires  special  precau- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  person  performing  the  ceremony, 
tending  to  prevent  illegal  or  clandestine  unions.  He  must 
first  demand  the  ^'presentation  of  the  marriage  license;  and 
if  he  has  any  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  its  statement 
of  facts"  as  to  identity  of  the  persons,  their  names,  ages,  and 
places  of  residence,  or  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians in  case  of  minors,  he  must  satisfy  himself  of  the  same; 
and  *'for  that  purpose  he  may  administer  oaths  and  examine 
the  parties  and  witnesses  in  the  like  manner  as  the  county 
clerk  does  before  issuing  the  license."  Idaho  has  a  similar 
law;  and  that  of  Colorado  allows  the  minister  or  magistrate, 
in  case  of  minors  having  no  parents  or  guardian,  to  perform 
the  ceremony  or  not,  according  to  his  own  judgment.* 

The  statutes  of  many  of  the  middle  and  western  states 
require  the  presence  of  witnesses  at  the  celebration.  One 
witness  is  sufficient  in  South  Dakota,'  as  formerly  in  Dakota 
Territory;  but  two  witnesses  must  attend  in  Alaska,  Michi- 
gan, Montana,  Minnesota  since  1851,  Idaho  since  1864, 
Nebraska  since  1867,  Nevada  since  1861,  North  Dakota 
since  1890,  Oregon  since  1854,  Washington  since  1866, 
Wisconsin  since  1849,  and  Wyoming  since  1869.  New  York 
requires  one  witness  when  the  celebration  takes  place  before 
a  minister  or  a  magistrate,  and  two  witnesses  when  the  mar- 
riage is  by  a  written  contract  The  statutes  sometimes  con- 
template the  presence  of  witnesses  when  in  terms  it  is  not 

1  Dbebino,  Cbdet  and  Stat.  C(f  CkU.  (1886),  H,  25,  »;  Beo.  8t(U,  of  Idaho  (1887), 
808;  Mills,  Ann,  SUU,  of  CM.  (1801),  n,  1681. 

3  The  Bolemnifler  is  required  to  ascertain  the  *'name  and  place  of  residence  of 
the  witness,  or  two  witnesses,  if  more  than  one  is  present  ** :  ^Ifui.  8iai*  of  8,  D,  (1809), 
n,1022. 
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prescribed.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  New  Jersey 
and  California^  In  Pennsylvania  the  provision  of  1701 
requiring  the  attendance  of  twelve  witnesses  has  not  been 
expressly  repealed;  bat,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  constmed 
by  the  conrts  as  being  merely  *' directory,"  and  *4t  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  reqoirement  is  no  longer  enforced. 
Two  witnesses  most  be  present"  in  that  state  ''when  any 
marriage  is  solemnized  by  the  parties  themselves."* 

No  definite  formula  for  the  celebration  is  anywhere  pre- 
scribed. Sometimes  the  statute  contains  a  statement  to  that 
efPect.  Thus  in  Alaska,  Oalifomia,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming it  is  expressly  provided  that  no  particular  form  for  the 
ceremony  is  required,  but  the  parties  must  solemnly  declare 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  officiating,  and  usually  of  the 
attending  witnesses,  that  they  take  each  other  as  husband  and 
wife.  The  same  is  true  of  New  York,  if  the  ceremony  is 
performed  by  a  magistrate;  but  when  a  clergyman  officiates, 
it  may  be  ''according  to  the  forms  and  customs  of  the  church 
or  society  to  which  he  belongs."*  In  the  case  of  Quakers  or 
religious  societies  having  as  such  any  peculiar  mode  of  cele- 
brating marriage,  the  law  usually  provides,  as  already  seen, 
that  the  ceremony  or  other  mode  of  joining  in  wedlock  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  their  customs;  and  "where  not  so 
stated  it  is,  of  course,  implied."* 

1  Witneflses  are  mentioned  in  the  fonn  of  return  to  be  made  hj  the  Bolemnlaer : 
Gen.  jStotc/^.  J.  (1806),  11,8008:  J)muamQ,Codmand8taL€fCaL,lL,2l^ZI. 

s  Wbioht,  Report,  67. 

iOn  witnesses  and  the  form  of  ceremony  see  Dboino,  Oodet  <Kid  8UU.  pf  Cd/L 
(1886),  n,  26  (form):  Bev.  Stat.  <tf  Idaho  (1887),  808;  Howu.i«,  Qem.  8taL  of  Jftefc. 
(188^4K)),  n,  1619, 8602;  Qetu  Stat,  qfMinn,  (1894),  1, 1266;  Urid.  (1866),  407;  Bmf.  Stai. 
of  Minn.  (1861),  271 ;  Comp.  Codes  and  Stat,  of  MonL  (1886),  |477;  Comp.  Stat,  of  2Veb. 
(1809),  757;  Camp.  Law  of  Neo.  (1900),  118;  Beo,  Stat,  of  N.  T.  (1889),  IV,  2S97 ;  same 
In  iMd.  (1827-28),  189, 140;  Oodet  and  GFen.  £aiM  <^  Orv.  (1892),  H,  1S19;  same  in  Gen. 
Lawe  (1862),  86:  Ann.  Codee  and  Stat,  of  Waeh.  (1897),  I,  U75,  UTS;  Beo.  StaL  of  Wwo. 
0899),  791 ;  Beo.  £fta<.  (^  TTtif.  (1849),  8BB;  also  in  ilstfk  flStat  <^  ITit.  (U89),  I,  ^ 

4  QT.  Wbzoht,  Bq^ort,  56. 
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The  laws  of  Montana,  Sonth  Dakota,  and  formerly  those 
of  Idaho  and  Oalifomia,  contain  a  pecnliar  definition  of 
matrimony  and  a  provision  for  contract  by  "declaration," 
which,  taken  together,  in  effect  allow  persons  to  solemnize 
their  own  marriage,  and  to  do  so  clandestinely,  if  they  see 
fit.  So  by  the  Cdifomia  statute,  as  it  stood  from  1873  to 
1895,  marriage  is  defined  as  a  "personal  relation  arising  ont 
of  a  civil  contract,  to  which  the  consent  of  parties  capable 
of  making  it  is  necessary.  Consent  alone  will  not  constitnte 
marriage;  it  most  be  followed  by  a  solemnization,  or  by  a 
mutual  assumption  of  marital  rights,  duties,  or  obligations.'' 
Furthermore,  ''consent  to  and  subsequent  consummation  of 
marriage  may  be  manifested  in  any  form,  and  may  be 
proved  under  the  same  general  rules  of  evidence  as  facts  in 
other  cases."  ''  Persons  married  without  the  solemnization 
provided  for"  in  the  law  ''must  jointly  make  a  declaration 
of  marriage  substantially  showing:  1.  The  names,  ages  and 
residencesof  the  parties;  2.  The  fact  of  marriage;  8.  That 
the  marriage  has  not  been  solemnized.  If  no  record  of  the 
solemnization  of  a  marriage  heretofore  contracted  be  known 
to  exist,  the  parties  may  join  in  a  written  declaration  .  .  .  . , 
substantially  showing:  1.  The  names,  ages,  and  residences 
of  the  parties;  2.  The  fact  of  marriage;  8.  That  no  record 
of  such  marriage  is  known  to  exist"  This  declaration  must 
be  "subscribed  by  the  parties  and  attested  by  at  least  three 
witnesses."  These  provisions  are  essentially  vicious;  and 
they  gave  rise  to  the  so-called  "contract"  marriages,  famous 
in  California  judicial  history,  the  most  notorious  case  being 
that  of  Sharon  v.  Sharon,  which  in  its  various  phases  was 
for  years  before  the  state  and  federal  courts.^    So  great  were 

iSharcm  o.  Sharon,  07  Cai,  (188S),  ISSff.;  15  Cai,  (U88),  1-78;  79  OaL  (1889),  68»- 
708;  84  (kU,  (1800),  424  ff.  For  other  eaBes  of  "  oontraot**  marriages  under  the  code  of 
1878,  see  Kelly  v.  Mnrphy,  70  Col.  (1887),  600;  Kilbnm  o.  Kilbom,  89  Col.  (1891),  40t 
PeoiOe  V.  Beerers,  99  Cai.  (1898),  280;  Toon  v.  Hnberty,  104  Oal.  (1894),  200;  Peoiae  «. 
Lehman,  104  Col.  (1894),  631;  mnekley  o.  Ayres,  105  Col.  (1805),  857.  From  1849  to 
1878  oommon-law  marriaces  were  good  in  California:  see  (3raham  o.  Bennett,  8  OaL 
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the  evils  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  the  resulting  con- 
flicting and  often  false  claims  to  property  or  inheritance 
under  this  law,  that  in  1895  a  tardy  remedy  was  sought  in 
legislation.  Section  75  of  the  code,  as  above  quoted,  allow- 
ing a  declaration  of  marriage,  was  repealed  outright.  The 
definition  in  sec.  55  was  amended  to  read,  ''Consent  alone 
will  not  constitute  marriage;  it  must  be  followed  by  a  solem- 
nization authorized  by  this  Code ;''  and  for  the  future  sea  57, 
instead  of  its  former  dangerous  terms,  declares  that  ^'consent 
to  a  marriage  and  solemnization  thereof  may  be  proved 
under  the  same  general  rules  of  evidence  as  facts  are 
proved  in  other  cases."* 

Fourteen  states  of  the  middle  and  western  group  have 
provided  that  when  a  marriage  has  been  solemnized  by  a 
person  professing  to  be  authorized,  but  not  authorized  by 
law  for  that  purpose,  its  validity  is  ''not  affected  by  such 
lack  of  authority,  if  it  is  in  other  respects  valid  and  con- 
summated with  the  belief  of  the  parties,  or  either  of  them, 
that  they  have  been  lawfully  married."'  These  states  are 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  York, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  all  cases  the  person 
falsely  representing  himself  to  have  authority  is  made  liable 

(1862),  G08:  Letters  v.  Cady,  10  Cai.  (1858),  530;  Case  o.  Case,  17  CaL  (1881),  508;  Peopla 
V.  Anderson,  26  Ccd,  (1864),  190;  estate  of  Charles  Bererson,  47  Cat,  (1874),  621;  estate 
of  McCaosland,  52  Col.  (1878),  568 ;  tn  r«  Briswalter,  72  CaL  (1887),  107 ;  White  v.  White, 
82  Col.  (1880),  427.    The  facts  in  the  four  cases  last  mentioned  arose  before  1873. 

1  Dbbbino,  Coda  and  Stat,  af  Col.  (1886),  II,  18, 19,  20,  27;  amended  by  act  of 
Maich  26, 1806:  8taL  and  AmendmenU  to  the  Codes  (1886),  121.  Oomiwre  the  present 
law  of  Sonth  Dakota:  An$t,  Stat,  (1890),  II,  1018, 1022;  Rev,  Codes  of  S,  D,  (1903),  SB6; 
and  that  of  Montana :  Comp,  Codes  and  Stat,  (1896),  475, 477, 478,  which  in  the  defini- 
tion delaree  that  consent  "  must  be  followed  by  a  solemnisation,  or  by  a  mntnal  and 
pubUo  assumption  of  the  marital  relation."  In  the  use  of  the  word  "public**  the 
present  law  of  Montana  dilfers  from  that  of  Oalifomia  prerions  to  1896.  Formerly 
the  laws  of  Idaho  and  California  were  identical ;  but  now  the  provision  for  declara- 
tion is  omitted  from  those  of  Idaho,  althou^  the  prescribed  celebration  is  not 
essential  to  a  ralid  marriage.  Cf,  Comp,  amd  Beo,  Lavs  of  Idaho  (1875),  642, 645;  JKeo. 
Stat.  (1887),  301. 

s  Want  of  authority  to  solemnise  does  not  avoid  a  marriage:  State  v,  Brecht,  41 
Jftnn.,  50, 54;  42  ^.  W.  Bep.,  602;  Martin  v.  Byan,  2  Pxnnbt,  Wis,  B^oris,  24. 
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to  severe  penalties.*  California  requires  that  *' marriage 
must  be  licensed,  solemnized,  anthenticated,  and  recorded;^' 
bnt  it  is  not  invalidated  by  non-compliance  with  the  law 
''by  other  than  the  parties^'  themselves.'  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  South  Dakota  have  similar  statutes,  although  the  act 
of  the  parties  is  not  thus  excepted.'  In  Iowa  ''marriages 
solemnized,  with  the  consent  of  parties,  in  any  other  man- 
ner ^^  than  presented  by  the  statute,  "are  valid;  but  the 
parties  thereto,  and  all  persons  aiding  or  abetting  them, 
shall  forfeit  to  the  school  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  each; 
but  this  shall  not  apply  to  the  person  conducting  the  cere- 
mony, if  within  ninety  days  thereafter  he  makes  the  required 
return  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court." ^  In  Indiana  "no 
marriage  shall  be  void  or  voidable  for  want  of  license  or 

1  For  nnanthorised  solemnization  and  the  penalty  see  Bev,  Stat,  of  Idaho  (1887), 
308, 761 :  a  misdemeanor  ponisbed  by  confinement  in  the  comity  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  both;  Law  of  Ind.  (1897),  129  (SCarch  4) ; 
Bev,  Stat,  (1896),  I,  sec.  2148 :  a  fine  of  $50  to  $500,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment 
in  the  connty  jail  for  from  ten  days  to  three  months ;  Howell,  Oen,  Stat,  of  MicK 
(1888),  II,  1620:  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  $50  to  $500,  or  both ;  Gen,  StoL  of  Minn,  (1894),  1, 1206 : 
a  misdemeanor,  with  not  orer  one  year*s  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $500, 
or  both ;  Comp.  Oodet  and  Stat,  of  Mont.  (1896),  477 ;  Comp.  Stat.  <tf  Neb.  (1899),  757 :  a 
misdemeanor,  with  not  more  than  one  year  in  jail,  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500;  Comp. 
Latoa  of  Neo.  (1900),  114:  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  till  paid; 
Codes  and  Oen.  Laws  of  Ore.  (1892),  £1, 1820-22;  1, 967 :  not  more  than  one  year  in  jail, 
or  a  fine  of  $100  to  $500;  and  the  same  penalty  for  illegal  solemnijEation  and  for  ille- 
gaUy  issuing  a  license  by  the  clerk ;  Bev.  Stat,  of  Utah  (1898),  881 ;  Law  (1888),  90: 
not  exceeding  three  years  in  the  state  prison,  and  the  same  penalty  for  false  persona- 
tion of  parent  or  goardian,  or  for  forging  a  certificate  of  consent ;  Ann.  Code  of  Wcuh, 
(1897),  I,  U75,  U78 ;  Ann.  Stat,  of  Wu.  (1889),  1, 1866:  not  exceeding  one  year  in  jail,  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  and  the  same  for  illegal  solemnisation,  making  false 
certificate,  or  for  false  personation;  Beu,  Stat,  of  Wyo.  (1899),  791,  792:  a  misde- 
meanor, and  the  same  penalty  as  in  Wisconsin  for  nnanthorized  solemnisation, 
which  is  prescribed  also  for  false  certificate  or  false  record  by  the  clerk ;  Ann.  Beo. 
Stat,  of  Ohio  (1897),  £1, 8017:  imprisonment  for  six  months,  or  a  fine  of  $500,  or  both; 
Latot  ofN.  D.  (1800),  278:  a  misdemeanor  with  fine  of  $100  to  $500  and  costs,  or  impris- 
onment in  the  county  jail  for  from  three  months  to  one  year. 

a  Amendments  to  the  Civil  Code  (1896),  chap.  68. 

t  Bev.  Stat,  of  Idaho  (1887),  802;  Comp.  Codes  and  Stat,  of  Mont.  (1896),  476;  Stat, 
o/&X>.  (1880),  n,  1020. 

*Code  of  Iowa  (1897),  1124;  same  in  ihid.  (1860),  428.  Qf.  ibid.  (1851),  sees.  1474, 
1475.  Thus  the  oommon-law  contract  is  good:  see  Blanchard  v.  Lambert,  48  la, 
£gN>rto,  228. 
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other  formality  required  by  law,  if  either  of  the  parties 
thereto  believed  it  to  be  legal  marriage  at  the  time/^^  The 
person  solemnizing,  in  Colorado,  is  protected  by  the  duly 
issued  license,  if  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  parties.'  In  Ohio,  *'when  the  person 
who  solemnized  the  marriage  had  no  license,  it  was  held  that 
it  was  to  be  inferred  that  the  parties  openly  and  mutoally 
consented  to  a  contract  of  present  marriage;"  and  when  they 
thereafter  cohabited  as  husband  and  wife,  ^Hhis  consent 
constituted  a  legal  marriage,  and  the  man  having  then  a 
wife  living  might  properly  be  convicted  of  bigamy."' 

b)  Forbidden  degrees:  void  and  voidable  marriages. — 
Nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  middle  and  western  states 
have  each  provided  a  statutory  definition  of  marriage/  In 
Oregon,  Indiana,  and  in  Washington  since  1854,  it  is  defined 
briefly  as  a  civil  contract;  in  Alaska  it  is  a  civil  contract 
which  may  be  entered  into  by  males  of  twenty-one  and 
females  of  eighteen  years,  if  otherwise  capable;  in  Colorado 
and  Kansas  it  is  ^'  considered  in  law"  as  a  civil  contract  to 
which  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  essential ;  in  Iowa'  since 
1851,  Nebraska  since  1855,  and  Wyoming  since  1869,  it  is 

1 HOBHHB,  Beo.  £Vat  €/ Jtid.  (1806),  n,  seo.  5830;  BuBNS,  ilnii.  fitot  (190l)«  in,  IDS. 

>  Mills,  Arm,  Stat,  of  Col,  (1891),  H,  1680.  The  Gen,  Law  of  Col.  (1877),  ttU, 
show  the  exigencies  of  pioneer  life  in  the  provision  that  **  all  marriages  which  have 
been  solemnised  in  this  state,  whether  by  any  president  or  Judge  of  any  mining  dis- 
trict, elected  under  and  acting  by  the  laws  thereof,**  shall  be  valid.  So  in  Oregon 
by  an  act  of  Jan.  17, 1854  {Stat,  qf  Ore,^  49i),  marriages  contracted,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  "when  their  residence  is  remote  from  any  person  duly  aathoriaed 
to  solemnise  snch  marriage,  in  any  other  manner  than  is  prescribed,  shall  be  valid; 
Provided  that  no  legal  impediment  shall  exist  thereto;  snch  contracts  shall  bo 
made  in  writing  duly  attested,  and  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of 
deeds  of  the  proper  county,  within  sixty  days.** 

•  Carmiohael  v.  State,  12  Ohio  Reports,  553. 

4  On  the  definition  of  marriage  see  Smith  v.  Smith,  17  J^.  7.  fig?.,  76;  and  on 
marriage  as  a  question  of  status,  Sewall  v.  Sewall,  128  Jfast.,  156;  Watkins  o.  Wai- 
kin8,lS5  3last.,84. 

»  "  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  requiring  the  consent  of  the  parties  capable  of 
entering  into  other  contracts,  except  as  herein  otherwise  noted.**— GtNle  €f  Iowa 
(1887),  1128;  cf,  ibid,  (1861),  sec.  1464;  ibid,  (1878),  sec  2186. 
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a  civil  contract  to  which  the  consent  of  parties  capable  in 
law  of  contracting  is  necessary ;  in  Michigan,  Minnesota  since 
1866,  Nevada  since  1861,  New  York'  since  1828,  and  Wis- 
consin since  1849,  ''so  far  as  its  validity  in  law  is  concerned,'^ 
it  is  a  civil  contract  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  last- 
named  group  of  states.  On  the  other  hand,  several  com- 
monwealths have  sanctioned  a  definition  which  seems  to 
imply  the  element  of  status  in  the  marital  relation.  Thus 
by  the  laws  of  Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  California, 
and  North  Dakota,  marriage  is  a  personal  relation,  arising 
out  of  a  civil  contract  to  which  the  consent  of  parties  capable 
of  making  it  is  necessary.  In  North  Dakota,  although  mar- 
riage is  a  personal  relation  so  arising,  it  must  be  ''entered 
into,  maintained,  annulled,  or  dissolved"  only  as  provided 
by  law;  and  in  California,  since  the  reform  of  1895,  consent 
must  be  followed  by  a  solemnization  authorized  by  the  code. 
Moreover,  in  South  Dakota  the  consent  to  a  marriage  "must 
be  to  one  commencing  instantly,  and  not  to  an  agreement  to 
marry  afterwards."  The  law  of  Ohio  is  similar;'  and  in 
Idaho  and  California  neither  party  to  a  nuptial  contract  is 
"bound  by  a  promise  made  in  ignorance  of  the  other's  want 
of  personal  chastity,  and  either  is  released  therefrom  by 
unchaste  conduct"  of  the  other,  unless  both  participated 
therein.' 

In  all  the  states  of  the  group  under  review,  except  in 
Colorado,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  age  of  consent 
to  marriage  is  fixed  by  the  law,  or  it  may  be  inferred  from 
its  provisions.     For  males  it  is  twenty-one  in  Alaska  and 

1 "  Marriago,  so  far  as  its  ralidity  in  law  is  ccmoerned,  shall  continue  in  this 
state  a  ciTil  contract,  to  which  the  consent  of  parties  capable  in  law  of  contracting, 
shaU  be  essential."- Bev.  8taL  ofN,  Y.  (1827-28),  II,  138;  e/.  iMd.  (1880),  IV,  2S96. 

9  "  Mntaal  promises  to  marry  in  the  future,  though  made  by  parties  competent 
to  contract,  and  followed  by  cohabitation  as  husband  and  wife,  is  not,  in  itself,  a 
▼alid  marria8e."-~I>uncan  v.  Duncan,  10  Ohio  BeporU,  181. 

t  Seo.  sua,  cf  Idaho  (1887),  802;  Dbbbiho,  Oodea  and  Stat,  <tf  Cat.  (1886),  II,  aeo. 
62,  p.  24:  act  of  March  80, 1874,  AmendmenU  (1878-74),  185. 
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Washington;*  eighteen  in  Oalifomia,  Delaware,"  Idaho/ 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming;  seventeen  in  Illinois;  sixteen  in  Iowa,*  North 
Dakota,'  and  Utah  ;*  and  only  fifteen  in  Kansas.  For  females 
it  is  eighteen  in  Alaska,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  New  York; 
sixteen  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming;  fifteen  in  Oalifomia,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  Sonth  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin;  fourteen  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Utah;  thirteen  in  North  Dakota;  and  only 
twelve  in  Kansas. 

The  age  below  which  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian 
is  required  for  the  marriage  of  a  minor  is  prescribed  in  all 
cases,  except  in  Alaska,  Kansas,  New  York,  and  Michigan/ 

iThe  Ann,  Codes  and  Stat,  cf  Wash,  (18B7),  1, 1171,  fixes  the  a«e  when  marriage 
may  be  contracted  at  twenty-one  for  males  and  eighteen  for  females;  bat  elsewhere 
provision  is  made  for  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  before  license  may  be 
issued  to  persons  below  these  ages  respectirely :  ihid.^  1, 1177. 

ait  is  provided  by  the  Reo,  Code  cf  Del,  (1874),  chap.  75,  see.  1,  ''that  a  divoioe 
may  be  granted  in  case  the  parties  were,  when  married,  below  the  ages  specified 
(eighteen  and  sixteen),  and  did  not  volnntarily  ratify  the  marriage  after  arriving  at 
those  ages ; "  and  this  is  retained  in  Beo.  Stat,  (1808),  506,    Qf.  Wbioht,  Bqporty  aOL 

>  From  1864  to  the  act  of  Feb.  7, 1880,  in  Idaho,  the  ages  of  consent  were  respeo- 
tively  eighteen  and  sixteen  for  males  and  females;  bat  in  the  last-named  year 
eighteen  was  fixed  as  the  age  for  both  sexes :  Law  (1863-64),  613:  Oen,  Lawg  (1880),  Uk 

4  Below  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fourteen  in  Iowa  '*  marriage  is  a  nullity  or  not, 
at  the  option  of  the  minor,  made  known  at  any  time  before  he  or  she  is  six  months 
older  than  said  ages."— Wbioht,  Report,  30;  see  Code  o/  Iowa  (1807),  1123;  Udd.  (1878), 
sec.  2186. 

b  North  Dakota  shows  a  retrogression.  By  the  Ben,  Code  (1896),  608,  the  ages  of 
consent  to  marriage  are  sixteen  and  thirteen :  the  same  by  the  act  of  March  20, 1890: 
Ikxim,  276;  which  act  had  been  superseded  by  that  of  March  0, 1801,  Law^  228,  229, 
which  is  in  turn  repealed  by  the  act  of  1895.  Still  earlier  the  laws  of  Dakota  Terri- 
tory had  fixed  the  ages  at  eighteen  and  fifteen  respectively:  Code  of  Ddhoia  (1883), 
sec  86,  p.  743;  at  sixteen  and  fourteen  on  May  7,  1862:  Oen,  Law  (1862),  300;  and 
at  fourteen  and  thirteen  in  1866:  Civil  Code  (1865-66),  U.  By  this  last  act  the 
marriage  of  a  woman  under  fourteen  might  be  annulled,  if  contracted  without  con- 
sent of  parent  or  guardian,  and  not  followed  by  cohabitation,  nor  ratified  after  the 
girl  attained  that  age. 

8 Formerly  the  ages  in  Utah  were  fourteen  and  twelve :  Latu  (1888),  88-01;  they 
were  fixed  at  sixteen  and  fourteen  respectively  for  males  and  females  by  the  act  of 
March  11, 1807 :  Law,  40. 

7 Solemnization  against  law  as  to  age  and  parental  consent  does  not  invalidate: 
Parton  v.  Hervey,  1  Gray,  HO,  122;  Holts  v.  Dick,  42  OAio  iieportf,  701.  In  Kansas, 
1850-67,  the  ages  were  twenty-one  for  males  and  eighteen  for  females:  Wbbb,  Oen. 
i8ta<.  (1807),  11,030,  note. 
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Such  consent  most  precede  the  granting  of  license ;  or,  where 
the  license  system  has  not  been  adopted,  it  must  be  made 
known  by  certificate  or  otherwise  to  the  person  or  society 
conducting  the  celebration  before  the  ceremony  may  be  per- 
formed.* In  all  cases,  save  the  three  named,  the  age  for 
males  is  twenty-one,  except  in  Idaho,  where  it  is  eighteen. 
For  females  it  is  eighteen  in  all  these  states,  except  in  Idaho, 
where  it  is  sixteen ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wyoming,  where 
it  is  twenty-one.  Formerly  in  Delaware  indented  servants 
could  not  lawfally  marry  without  the  master^s  consent;  and 
for  so  doing  such  persons  offending  must  '^  serve  their  respec- 
tive masters  or  mistresses  six  months  after  the  time  of  their 
servitude  by  indentures  or  engagements  has  expired;  and  if 
any  person  being  free,  shall  marry  with  a  servant  without 
such  consent  ....  he  or  she  ....  shall  pay  to  the  mas- 
ter or  mistress  of  the  servant,  if  a  man,  ten  pounds,  and  if  a 
woman,  five  pounds;  and  the  servant  so  married  shall  abide 
with  the  master  or  mistress  according  to  indenture  or 
engagement  six  months  as  aforesaid."  ^  Later  the  penalty 
for  a  free  person  marrying  a  servant,  if  a  man,  was  fixed  at 
thirty  dollars,  of  if  a  woman,  at  fifteen.' 

All  the  states  under  consideration  have  legislated  con- 
cerning forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Belations  in 
the  direct  line,  with  brothers  and  sisters,  are,  as  elsewhere, 
always  included;  although  many  of  the  newer  states  and 
some  of  the  older,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  continue 
the  solemn  farce  derived  from  ancient  ecclesiastical  usage  of 
specifically  interdicting  wedlock  with  a  grandparent  or  with 
a  grandchild;  and  sometimes  the  connections  by  affinity  are 

1  In  Oregon  a  license  may  be  issued  for  the  marriage  of  a  minor  without  snoh 
consent,  when  there  is  no  parent  or  guardian  resident  in  the  state,  if  the  female  has 
lived  in  the  county  where  the  license  is  applied  for  during  six  months:  Oodet  amd 
Qm.  Law  (1862),  H,  1S21;  Oodet  and  £rtot.  (ISKS),  II,  1684. 

aXaiM  (1791),  n,  1)74. 

•  Beo.flto<.<^  Del.  (1858),  as  amended  (1803),  SM.  This  proTision  is  now  obaolaie, 
though  retained  in  the  statutes. 
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not  mentioned,  or,  as  in  Wyoming,  they  are  expressly  ex- 
empted from  the  inhibitiona  Frequently,  however,  a  man 
is  denied  the  privilege  of  taking  his  step-mother  or  his 
mother-in-law  to  wife/  and  in  every  state  of  the  group,  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,'  marriage  between  aunts  and 
nephews,  or  uncles  and  nieces,  is  forbidden.  Minnesota  since 
1851,  and  Wisconsin  since  1889,  prohibit  marriage  between 
persons  nearer  of  kin  than  first  cousins,  computing  by  the 
rules  of  the  civil  law ;  and  in  efPect  the  same  is  true  of  Utah/ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  statutes  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Nevada, 
and  Washington  are  more  severe,  allowing  marriage  only 
between  persons  *'not  nearer  of  kin  than  second  cousins;" 
first  cousins  are  likewise  prohibited  from  intermarrying  in 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  the  two  Dakotas,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  and,  apparently  in  Colorado;*  while 
in  Alaska  marriages  are  prohibited  within  the  fourth  degree 
of  the  whole  or  the  half-blood  But  in  no  instance  is  a 
union  between  a  sister-in-law  or  a  brother-in-law  interdicted. 
In  all  cases  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  are 
both  incestuous  and  void,  except  in  Delaware,  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  South  Dakota,  where 
they  are  only  void;  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  only 

1 A  marriage  with  a  8tep-i>arent  or  parent-in-law  is  forbidden  in  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Washington;  apparently  also  in  Pennsylrania.  In  the 
latter  state  marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity,  forbidden  by  the  act  of  March  SI, 
£aiM(lMO),  894,  were  legalised  hs  the  tietoi  UprHB^lM ;  LatBB  cf  the  Oen,  AtMm.^ 
87 ;  or  the  same  in  Pbppbb  Ain>  Lewis,  XHpcil  (IMS),  U,  2884. 

>  Of  oonrse,  sooh  nnions  are  included  where  marriage  is  expressly  prohibited 
between  persons  nearer  of  kin  than  first  or  second  cousins  by  the  roles  of  the  oItU 
Uw. 

s  In  Utah  marriage  is  forbidden  within,  bat  not  inolnding,  the  fourth  degree  of 
collateral  kinship  according  to  the  roles  of  the  civil  law.  Originally  Iowa  had  the 
same  role  as  Minnesota:  Code  <tf  Iowa  (1848),  484. 

4  First  coosins  are  prohibited  by  act  of  March  10 :  Smtion  LenoB  nf  Ool.  (1864),  108 ; 
the  prohibition  is  retained  in  Oen.  haw  (1877),  812;  bot  omitted  in  Gen.  Stat,  (1888), 
800,  the  change  being  made  in  SeMtonixtiM  (1888),  248.  Bot  Mxx.ls,  ^wn.  Stat  (1801), 
sec.  1820,  p.  081,  declares  the  marriage  of  first  coosins  inoestooos  and  void.  See  haw 
i^Fa*  (1901),  507,  for  prohibition  of  marriage  of  first  coosins ;  Xotos  af  Ore,  (180S),  41 ; 
Oxlet  and  Stat,  <tf  Ore,  (1902),  n,  1881. 
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voidable ;'  in  Washington,  where  they  are  only  incestnoas; 
and  in  Ohio,  where  they  are  not  expressly  declared  to  be 
either  inceetnonB  or  void.  However,  in  the  three  states  last 
named  snch  anions  are  forbidden  and  punished;  and  in  gen- 
eral for  violation  of  the  law  by  the  persons  contracting  or 
the  person  solemnizing  marriages  declared  void  or  voidable 
severe  penalties  are  often  imposed.^  By  exception,  in  Colo- 
rado, it  is  provided  that  nothing  in  the  law  regarding  de- 
grees ^*  shall  be  so  constmed  as  to  prevent  the  people  living 
in  that  portion  of  the  state  acquired  from  Mexico  from 
marrying  according  to  the  customs  of  that  country.'^' 

In  these  states  the  grounds  for  prohibiting  wedlock  other 
than  kinship  or  affinity  are  as  varied,  confusing,  and  contra- 
dictory as  in  New  England  or  the  southern-  group.  For  the 
same  cause  a  contract  declared  void  in  one  state  may  be 
voidable  or  merely  forbidden  and  punished  in  another.  The 
statutes  disclose  a  great  diversity  of  conditional  or  qualify- 
ing clauses  which  render  it  almost  hopeless  to  make  any 

1  Snch  marriages  are  Toidable  in  New  Jersey, "  and  until  dissolred  by  a  conrt  of 
competent  jurisdiction  must  in  aU  collateral  proceedings,  be  treated  as  ralid."— 
Gen,  Stat,  (1896),  II,  aoOS.  QT.  Boylan  v,  De  Inser,  18  Stbwaxt,  N,  J.  Equity  Be- 
lMrtf,485. 

3  For  example,  in  Colorado,  knowingly  contracting  or  solemnising  such  a  mar- 
riage is  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  a  fine  of  ISO  to  1600,  or  imprisonment  from  three 
months  to  two  years,  or  both :  Mills,  Ann.  Stat,  (1861),  II,  1678;  in  Illinois  incest  is 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  twenty  if  the  crime  is  that 
of  father  with  daughter:  Hubd,  Bev,  Stat,  (1806),  577;  in  Kansas,  for  contracting, 
solemnizing,  or  licensing  a  marriage  within  the  forbidden  degrees  the  offender  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  from  three  months  to  Are  years, 
or  both :  Webb,  Oen,  8UU,  (1897),  II,  6S7 ;  but  elsewhere  the  law  makes  an  incestuous 
marriage  punishable  by  confinement  and  hard  labor  not  exceeding  seren  years :  tMd., 
n,  301 ;  in  Ohio,  persons  nearer  of  kin  than  cousins  committing  fornication  or  adul- 
tery are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  seven  years:  Bates,  Ann,  StaL 
(1807),  m,  S220;  in  Utah,  solemnising  a  marriage  within  the  forbidden  degrees  is 
punished  by  not  exceeding  three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  both:  Rev,  Stat,  (1896),  8S1;  by  2k»iM  (1888),  91 ;  in  Washington  the 
penalty  for  contracting  is  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  from  one  to  ten  years : 
Ann.  Codea  and  Stat,  (1897),  1, 1175;  in  North  Dakota  it  is  a  misdemeanor,  with  im- 
prisonment not  more  than  six  months,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500:  Lawa  (1890), 
276;  but  for  incest  the  penalty  is  one  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary:  Beo,  Oodet 
(1896),  1273;  in  Delaware,  a  fine  of  $100:  Beu,  Stat.  (1898),  563. 

t  Mills,  Ann,  Stat,  of  OoL  (1891),  11, 1678.  On  the  Spanish  laws  and  their  effeet 
see  Smith  v.  Smith,  1  Texaa  Beportt^  621 ;  46  Am,  Deeu,^  121,  note,  160-34. 
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tmstworthy  generalizations.  Thns  bigamous  marriages  are 
void  or  voidable  by  judicial  decree  in  California,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,'  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming;  while  in  Colorado,*  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Wash- 
ington they  are  prohibited  and  made  punishable.  In  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Nevada,  and  Wisconsin  the  law  applies  only 
when  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  state;  while  in 
California,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  New  York,  and 
South  Dakota  such  unions  are  void  or  voidable  unless,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  California  statute,  ''the  former  husband  or 
wife  was  absent,  and  not  known  to  such  person  to  be  living 
for  the  space  of  five  successive  years  immediately  preceding 
such  subsequent  marriage,  or  was  generally  reputed  or  be- 
lieved by  such  person  to  be  dead''  when  the  second  marriage 
was  contracted;  ''in  either  of  which  cases  the  subsequent 
marriage  is  valid  until  its  nullity  is  adjudged  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal."'  Illinois  and  Ohio  have  each  a  similar  pro- 
vision.* 

On  the  abrogation  of  polygamy,  Utah  had  a  problem  to 

1  Seo.  U  of  the  Dt^efe  or  tJi«  JLatot  or  Pa.  (188S)  proTides  that "  in  aU  oases  where 
a  sappoeed  or  alleged  marriage  shall  have  been  oontraoted  which  is  absolntely  void 
by  reason  of  one  of  the  parties  thereto  haying  a  husband  or  wife  living  at  the  tine, 
the  ooort  of  common  pleas  shall  have  power  to  decree  the  said  supposed  or  alleged 
marriage  to  be  null  and  roid  npon  the  application  of  the  innocent  or  injured  party ;  ^ 
and  this  provision  is  stUl  in  force :  Pbppeb  and  Lbwib,  Digegt  (1866),  1, 16S4.  Now, 
as  in  1785,  a  bigamous  marriage  is  a  ground  of  divorce :  ihicLy  1, 1638.  Mtebs,  Bev, 
8tat,  cflU,  (1896),  545,  provides  that "  no  divorce  shall  in  any  wise  affect  the  legiti- 
macy of  children,  except  where  the  marriage  shall  be  declared  void  on  the 
ground  of  a  prior  marriage; "  and  Colorado  has  the  same  provision:  Mii«lb,  Amu 
atat.  (1801),  1, 1085. 

SA  bigamous  marriage  is  ground  for  divorce  in  Ck>lorado:  Mzlx«,  Ann.  8ta$^ 
in,4S41. 

•  See  AmendmewU  to  the  OMl  Code  of  Oak  (1897),  sec.  61.  Cf,  seos.  88-64  of 
Bbebzno,  Oodef  and  8UU,  (1886),  II,  22, 28, 80.  In  New  York  the  same  exception  is 
made  when  either  spouse  has  been  '* finally  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life": 
Beo.  Stat,  (1827-28),  189;  ibid,  (1880),  lY,  2506. 

4  Batbs,  Ann.  Bev,  Stat,  of  Ohio  (1807),  m,  3280;  Mtbbs,  Beo.  StaLcflU,  (1806), 
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solve  analogous  to  that  of  the  sonthem  states  after  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  negroes.  By  an  act  of  March  9, 1806, 
rights  of  inheritance  were  secured  to  the  issue  of  biga- 
mous and  polygamous  marriages;  and  a  few  days  later,  by 
general  enactment,  the  children  of  such  unions  ''heretofore 
contracted  between  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  bom  on  or  prior  to  the  fourth  day  of 
January,"  1896,  were  legitimated.* 

The  laws  of  California,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  render  a  marriage 
void  or  voidable  when  entered  into  by  either  person  through 
force  or  fraud;'  those  of  New  York,'  when  force,  fraud,  or 
duress  has  been  practiced;  and  those  of  Nevada,  when  fraud 
has  been  proved.*  In  Colorado  the  marriage  of  a  female 
obtained  by  force  or  fraud  is  prohibited  and  punished;  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Nevada,  when  obtained  by  force, 
menace,  or  duress;  in  Illinois,  Montana,  and  New  York, 
when  the  marriage  of  either  person  has  been  gained  through 
false  persuasion;  while  New  Jersey,  in  more  general  phrase, 
treats  as  void  the  marriage  of  a  female  ''against  her  wilL" 

Marriages  are  also  void  or,  usually,  voidable  when  either 
person  was  of  unsound  mind,  as  in  California,  Idaho,  or 
South  Dakota;  or  insane  or  an  idiot,  as  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming ;'  or  wanting  in  age  or  understanding,  as  in  Indiana, 

iLawB  (1866),  128, 129, 271, 212. 

9  In  PennsylTania  force  or  fraud  in  the  marriage  is  a  groond  tot  diToroe :  Pbf- 
FBB  AND  Lbwzs,  Diffot  (1886),  1, 1685;  ibid.  (1902),  H,  ISSOi 

a  Stotbb,  Code  of  OMl  Froced,  (1882),  U,  1627. 

*I&  Idaho,  Miohiffan,  Minneeota,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming  these  marriages  are  not  voidable  when  there  has  been  subsequent 
Toluntary  cohabitation;  in  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Washington  they  are  voidable 
only  at  the  suit  of  the  injured  party;  and  in  New  York,  only  on  a  decree  rendered 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  parties. 

bin  Idaho  a  marriage  is  roidable  for  unsound  mind,  unless  after  the  removal  of 
the  disability  the  parties  freely  cohabited;  but  in  Iowa,  when  either  party  was 
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Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin;'  or  physically  incompetent,  as 
in  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Wyoming,  and  the  two  Dakotas;'  or 
below  age  of  legal  consent,  as  in  all  the  last-named  states, 
and  also  in  Michigan,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming." 

Several  states  of  this  group,  like  those  of  the  Soath, 
have  attempted  to  check  miscegenation  by  statute.  Mar- 
riages between  white  persons  and  negroes  or  mulattoes  axe 
thus  declared  illegal  and  void  in  California,*  Colorado,  Dela- 

Impotent,  insane,  or  an  idiot,  a  marriaso  is  not  declared  roid  bj  the  statate,  Imt 
prorision  is  made  for  its  annulment:  MoLazn,  Ann,  Code  (1888),  1, 897.  By  the  law 
of  Michigan,  snch  a  marriage  is  Toidable,  if  solemnised  in  the  state;  hat  there,  as 
also  in  New  York,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  in  case  of  Innaey,  a  marriage  is  not 
Toidable  when  the  parties  have  freely  cohabited  after  the  Innatio  recorered. 

1  By  the  Indiana  law  snch  voidable  marriages  shall  be  declared  void  on  applica- 
tion of  the  incapable  party,  and  the  children  thereof  shall  be  legitimate.  The  same 
is  troe  in  Kansas,  bat  there  cohabitation  after  incapacity  ceases  is  a  sofBcieni  de- 
fense to  the  action  for  annulment.  The  law  of  Minnesota  is  similar.  In  Nevada  and 
Nebraska  a  marriage  is  "not  ToidaUe  for  want  of  age,  if  after  attaining  the  ago  of 
consent  the  parties  for  any  time  freely  cohabited;  nor  for  want  of  understanding,  if 
after  restoration  to  reason**  they  so  cohabited.  According  to  the  New  York  statate 
a  marriage  is  *^ot  voidable  on  account  of  want  of  age  at  suit  of  the  party  who  was 
of  age  of  consent;  nor  where  it  appears  that  the  parties  after  attaining  such  age 
freely  cohabited;  nor  of  a  female  under  sixteen  years  of  age  if  she  had  parental  eon- 
sent  to  the  marriage,"  or  when  she  ratified  it  after  reaching  that  age.  The  law  of 
Oregon  is  practically  the  same.  In  Michigan  and  Wyoming  a  marriage  of  persona 
below  the  age  of  consent  is  void  if  they  separate  during  nonage  and  do  not  after- 
ward cohabit. 

s  In  Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Wyoming  an  action  f6r  annulment  on  the  ground 
of  impotence  must  be  brou^t  in  two  years;  while  for  this  cause  in  Gdlorado« 
Indiana,  niinois,  Oregon,  and  some  other  states  a  "divorce*'  will  be  granted.  Physi- 
cal incapacity  is  cause  for  divorce  in  Michigan;  and  suit  to  "annul**  a  marriage 
on  this  ground  must  be  brought  within  two  years:  Mn.iiBB,  Oomp,  LawB  (1800),  m, 
2064. 

sBy  the  Ohio  law  marriages  "contracted  by  male  persons  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  females  under  the  age  of  fourteen  [now  sixteen]  are  invalid,  unless 
eonflrmed  by  cohabitation  after  arriving  at  those  ages  respeetively ;  and  such  mar- 
riage, not  so  confirmed,  does  not  subject  a  person  to  punishment  for  bigamy  for 
contracting  a  subsequent  marriage  while  the  first  husband  or  wife  is  living**:  see 
Shafher  v.  State,  20  Ohio  BtporU^  1. 

4  California  does  not  directly  prohibit  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and  Chinese ; 
but  the  county  clerk  is  commanded  not  to  "issue  a  license  authorising  the  marriage 
of  a  white  person  with  a  negro,  mulatto,  or  Mongolian** :  Daiuiro,  Oodm  ond  StoL 
(1886),  n,  25,  sec  eo. 
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ware,  and  Idaho;  and  with  negroes  or  Mongolians  in  Utah. 
The  prohibition  of  such  nnions  in  Nebraska  extends  to 
persons  having  one-fonrth,  and  in  Indiana  to  those  having 
one-eighth,  negro  blood;  while  in  Oregon  since  1866  it  has 
been  applied  to  those  with  one-half  Indian  or  one-fourth 
negro  or  Chinese  blood  in  their  veins.'  In  Nevada  similar 
nnions,  without  specification  of  the  degree  of  dark  blood, 
are  forbidden  and  punished.  On  the  contrary,  Michigan, 
by  an  act  of  1883,  provides  that  **all  marriages  heretofore 
contracted  between  white  persons  and  those  wholly  or  in 
part  of  African  descent  are  •  •  •  •  valid  and  efPectual  in 
law  for  all  purposes,  and  the  issue"  shall  be  deemed  legiti- 
mate.' 

Among  the  commonwealths  of  this  group  Delaware  alone 
has  the  honor  of  trying  through  legislation  to  put  some  limit 
upon  the  increase  of  the  indigent  and  incapable  classes,  the 
marriage  of  paupers  being  forbidden  under  penalty.  Michi- 
gan has  taken  a  still  more  important  step  in  advance,  setting 
a  worthy  example  of  social  legislation  which  ought  to  be 
followed  throughout  the  country.  By  a  stringent  law  of 
1899,  it  is  declared  that  no  person  afflicted  with  certain 
syphilitic  diseases  *'shall  be  capable  of  contracting  marriage." 
For  so  doing  the  transgressor  shall  be  'deemed  guilty  of 
felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof  ....  ,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  staters 
prison  •  •  .  .  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court."  Further- 
more, it  is  especially  provided  that  either  husband  or  wife 
may  be  examined  as  a  witness;  and  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  act  a  physician  who  has  attended  or  prescribed  for  any 

1  UntU  Law  qf  Ore.  (18BS),  41,  "Kanaka**  blood  was  inolnded  in  the  prohibition, 
or.  Oxietcmd  £»a<.  (1902),  n,  1681, 1682;  1,274. 

S2k»tw  (1888),  16;  also  in  HowiBLi.,  Qmu  Stai,  (1888),  n,  1819;  and  retained  in  the 
aot  of  June  15:  Pub.  Act$  (1880),  887. 
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person  so  affected  ''shall  be  compelled  to  testify  to  any  facts 
found  by  him  from  snch  attendance.'^' 

An  enlightened  policy  in  a  parallel  direction  is  revealed 
by  a  recent  law  of  Minnesota,  similar  to  that  of  Connecticut^ 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  persons  either  of  whom  is  epilep- 
tic, imbeciley  feeble-minded,  or  afflicted  with  insanity,  when 
the  woman  is  under  forty-five  years  of  age;'  and  Kansas  has 
just  enacted  the  same  restraint.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  no 
instance,  apparently,  has  any  effort  yet  been  made  to  prevent 
the  clandestine  marriage  outside  the  state  of  residents  who 
thus  seek  to  evade  the  requirements  of  their  own  laws.* 

Very  generally,  as  elsewhere,  indirect  encouragement  to 
matrimony  is  given  by  the  suspension  of  prosecution  or 
penalty,  and  through  the  legitimation  of  children.  By  the  laws 
of  Dakota  and  California,  "every  contract  in  restraint  of 
the  marriage  of  any  person,  other  than  a  minor,  is  void;''* 
and  the  same  is  true  in  the  latter  state  regarding  conditions 
of  ownership  imposing  like  restraints;  but  this  rule  "does 
not  affect  limitations  when  the  intent  was  not  to  forbid  mar- 
riage, but  only  to  give  the  use  until  marriaga"*    In  many 

1  Pub.  AcU  <tf  MieK  (1889),  887, 888  ( Jana  15).  The  law  appUes  to  "lyphilis  and 
gonorrhosa." 

>  "No  woman  under  the  age  of  forty-flTe  (4S)  srears  or  man  of  any  age,  exoept  he 
marry  a  woman  over  the  age  of  forty-flTe  (45)  years,  either  of  whom  ia  epileptic,  im- 
becile, feeble  minded,  or  afflicted  with  insanity,  shall  hereafter  intermarry,  or  many 
any  other  person  within  this  state."— (?en.  Law  <tf  Minn,  (1901),  834, 885. 

^aenUm  Law  of  Kan,  (1908),  878, 874. 

4  Except  that  in  Delaware,  if  the  parties  to  any  marriage  prohibited  for  cod> 
sanguinity  or  affinity,  or  for  miscegenation,  "although  the  same  may  have  been 
solemnised  in  another  state,  shall  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife  in  this  state,  they 
shall  each  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  c<MiTiction  thereof  shall  be 
ilned  $lOO."-i20O.  Stat,  (1888),  598. 

6  Debbzno,  Oode9  and  atatutea  (1888),  II,  sec.  1878,  p.  811. 

« Ibid.^  sec.  710,  p.  171 ;  according  to  the  amendment  of  March  80, 1874:  Amend' 
menta  to  Codm  (1878-74),  218.  This  proyision  **leaTes  no  doubt  but  that  the  limitation 
of  an  estate  to  a  widow  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried  is  good ;  **  and  the  "rules 
which  gOTem  a  deyise  in  restraint  of  a  widow's  marriage,  apply  to  like  devise  in  re- 
straint of  a  widower*s  marriage:  Bostwiok  v.  Blades,  4  Am,  Lata  £ec.,  729  (Md.  Ct. 
of  App.).**   See  Bditob  Dbbbino's  valuable  note  in  (Mm  and  8taL^  II,  171,  where 

I  are  cited. 
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cases  it  is  provided  that  marriages  contracted  out  of  the  state 
are  valid,  if  valid  where  they  are  formed ;  bnt  Pennsylvania 
is  the  only  commonwealth  in  the  Union,  except  Georgia, 
directly  promoting  wedlock,  her  statute  declaring  that  ^'all 
marriages  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  shall  be 
encouraged."* 

c)  Certificate  and  record. — The  laws  of  the  middle  and 
western  states  have  reached  substantial  harmony  regarding 
the  preliminaries  of  marriage.  The  provisions  for  license 
and  the  other  leading  features  of  matrimonial  administration 
in  their  main  features  are  much  the  same,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  older  commonwealths,  where  the  system  of  ecclesiastical 

1  The  history  of  the  Tarions  topics  treated  in  this  section  b)  for  the  scTeral  states 
may  be  traced  as  foUows:  (1)  California:  Stat.  (1850),  424, 425;  Comp.  Iaws  (1853), 
17&-T7 :  Act»  Amendatory  <if  the  Code$  (1878-74),  181  ff. ;  Stat.  (1880),  121  ff. ;  Dbsbino, 
Co(U9  and  Stat.  (1886),  n,  lS-87 ;  Amendmenti  to  Codet  (1886),  121 ;  (2)  Colorado :  SeaM. 
XotM  (1861), SIS;  iMd.  (1864),  106 ff.;  aen.Lo«M (1887), 611-13;  Oen.  Stat.  (ISBS), 990^; 
Mills,  Ann.  Stat.  (1801),  H,  1675  ff.;  (8)  Delaware:  Rev.  Stat.  (1803),  50S,  504;  (4) 
Idaho:  Lavft  (186S^),  613 ff.;  ihid.  (1864),  307;  iHd.  (1867),  71-73;  Omtp.  and  Rev. 
Law  (1875),  642-45;  Qen.  Law  (1888),  40, 278-80;  Rev.  Stat.  (1887),  301-^;  (5)  minois: 
HUBD,  Rev.  Stat.  (1898), 630, 577, 1067-60;  (6)  Indiana:  Law  qf  the  State  (1897),  129; 
Indiana  Stat.  (1806),  H,  sees.  5324  ff.;  (7)  Iowa:  Code  (1860),  747;  ibid.  (1873),  628; 
ibid.  (1897),  1123-25, 1040;  (8)  Kansas:  5tat.  (1855),  488, 480;  2>s«m  (1857-68),  326 ;  Oen. 
Law  (1850),  563, 564;  Law  (1870),  157, 158;  Webb,  Otn.  Stat.  (1897),  H, 637  ff.,  301, 339; 
(0)  Michigan:  Law  of  the  Ter.  (1871-64),  1, 30^, 202, 20S,  646^;  H,  412-14;  IH,  1191, 
1102;  HowBLL,  Oen. Stat.  (1882-00), H,  1618-20;  Cbmp. Law nfMicK  (1800), m, 2645-52; 
(10)  Minnesota :  Rev.  Stat.  (1851),  270-72;  Oen.  Stat.  (1866),  406-8;  Wbmzkll  and  Lamb, 
Oen.  Stat.  (1804),  1, 1264r66;  (11)  Montana:  Omp.  Coda  and  Stat.  (1896),  474-78;  (12) 
Nebraska:  Law  (1855),  200-11;  ibid.  (1856),  150-52;  StaU  (1867),  254-57;  Comp.  Stat, 
(1809),  756-58;  (13)  Nevada:  Law  (1861),  83-06;  ibid.  (1867),  88,  80;  ibid.  (1881),  107, 
106;  Ckmp.  Law  (1900),  112-15;  (14)  New  Jersey:  Law  of  the  State  (1800),  158-60; 
Oen.  Stat.  (1896),  n,  2008-6;  I,  1064,  1066;  (15)  New  York:  Rev.  Stat.  (1820),  n,  138-41; 
ihid.  (1880),  IV,  2506-06;  Stovbb,  Odde  of  Civil  Proced.  (1892),  II,  1627, 1632 ff. ;  ibid. 
(1902),  U,  1830-35;  (16)  North  Dakota:  Law  (1890),  276-79;  ibid.  (1801),  228, 220;  Rev. 
axief(18e6),6Qfr-ll;  BeviMdOcxief  (1899), 602-86, 1440, 1441, 1454, 1455;  (17) Ohio:  Chase, 
StaL  of  Ohio  and  N.  W.  Ter.  (1833-35),  I,  101,  102,  126,  354, 355, 672, 673;  H,  1407, 1406; 
Bates,  Ann.  Stat.  (1887),  H,  3015-18, 2211;  HI,  S220;  (18)  Oregon:  Law  (1848-48),  36, 
80,  81 ;  Stat.  (1853^),  482-04;  Code  of  Civil  Proced.  and  Other  Oen.  Law  (1862),  85-88; 
Code$  and  Oen.  Law  (1882),  H,  1S17  ff . ;  1, 867 ;  Act  of  Oct.  24, 1866 :  Actt  and  Ret.  (1866), 
10, 11;  (18)  PennsylTsnia:  Pbppbb  and  Lewis,  Ditfeat  (1886),  II,  2878-83;  (20)  South 
Dakota: fitot.  (1888),  n,  1018-25, 1817;  Rev.  Codet  (1808),  586-88;  (21)  Utoh:i;ratM(1888), 
8&4)1 ;  Rev.  Stat.  (1896),  828^ ;  (22)  Washington :  Stat,  cf  the  Ter.  (1854),  404, 406 ;  ibid. 
(1865-66),  80-85;  Ann.  Codet  and  Stat.  (1887),  I,  U74-78;  n,  1962;  (23)  Wisconsin:  Stat, 
of  the  Ter.  (1838-89),  138,  140;  Rev.  Stat.  (1840),  381-88;  Ann,  Stat.  (1888),  I,  1354-66; 
Wit.  Stat.  (1888),  1, 1682-84;  (24)  Wyoming:  Rev.  Lawt  (1870),  456^ ;  Rev.  Stat.  (1887), 
416-17 ;  ibid.  (1800),  780-82, 1213;  (25)  Alaska:  U.  8.  Statutet  at  Large,  XXXI,  484, 486. 
Laws  since  1888  are  cited  in  the  prcTions  footnotes. 
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banns  and  some  other  peculiar  usages  are  still  maintained. 
Thus  in  Delaware,  by  the  act  of  1790,  no  minister  is  allowed 
to  conduct  the  ceremony  without  first  receiving  a  license 
authorizing  the  persons  to  wed,  or,  instead,  unless  the  banns 
shall  ''be  published  between  such  persons  intending  to 
marry,  at  some  church,  chapel,  meetinghouse,  or  stationary 
place  of  public  religious  worship  belonging  to  the  district,  or 
of  the  congregation  wherein  the  woman  so  intending  to  be 
married  shall  be  resident,  or  in  the  next  adjacent  congrega- 
tion of  the  same  society,  on  the  two  several  Sundays  before 
the  celebration  thereof,  immediately  after  divine  service.^' 
The  license  is  granted  by  the  president  or  commander-in- 
chief  duly  attested  under  his  sign  manual;  and  it  is  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  ''In  order  to  avoid 
fraud  and  collusion  in  obtaining  such  license,"  the  person 
applying  is  required  to  enter  into  bond  with  good  security 
in  such  sum  as  the  president  shall  judge  proper/  All  mar- 
riage licenses  are  to  be  lodged  with  the  prothonotaries  and 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  respective  counties,  or  with  such 
of  them  as  the  secretary  may  think  fit  for  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  these  officers  are  required  to  submit  a  report 
every  six  months.'  After  a  century  the  system  thus  outlined 
is  still  maintained  in  its  essential  f  eature&  License  or  banns, 
"published  at  some  place  of  stated  religious  worship,  within 

iFollowixiff  is  the  form  of  the  marriaso-lioense  bond :  **Tbat  if  there  shaU  not 
hereafter  appear  any  lawful  let  or  impediment,  by  reason  of  any  preoontraet,  con- 
sanguinity, affinity,  or  any  other  jnst  cause  wliatsoeTer,  but  that  (the  parties)  may 
lawfully  marry ;  and  that  there  is  not  any  suit  depending  before  any  judge,  eoolasl- 
astical  or  civil,  for  or  concerning  snch  precontract,  and  also  if  the  said  parties,  and 
each  of  them,  are  of  the  ages  aforesaid,  to  wit,  female  of  eighteen  and  male  of 
twenty*one  years,  and  are  not  under  the  tuition  of  his  or  her  parents,  or  hare  the  foU 
consent  of  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians,  respectirely,  to  the  said  marriage;  and 
if  they,  or  either  of  them,  are  not  indented  serrants  and  do  and  shall  save  harmless, 
and  keep  indemnified  the  president  and  liis  successors,  for  and  concerning  the  prern* 
ises,  and  shall  likewise  save  harmless  and  keep  indemnified  the  minister  or  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  who  shall  join  the  said  parties  in  matrimony,  for  or  by  reason  of  his  so 
doing;  then  the  obligation  to  be  void,  else  to  remain  in  full  force;  which  said  bond 
shall  be  filed  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  secretary."— Latot  cf  DeL  (1797),  II,  974, 915. 

9  By  act  of  June  15, 1798:  in  Law»  qf  DeU  (1797),  H,  1127, 1128. 
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the  hundred  of  the  woman^s  residence,  on  two  Sabbaths 
immediately  after  divine  service,'^  is  yet  sanctioned.  The 
requirement  of  bond  is  still  retained/  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  designate  at  least  six  justices  of 
the  peace  in  his  county  to  dispense  licenses;  and  the  state 
derives  a  revenue  of  two  dollars  for  each  license  issued.  By 
a  provision  still  appearing  in  the  statute-book,  though  obso- 
lete in  practice,  negroes  or  mulattoes  may  be  married  with- 
out license  or  publication  of  banns;  provided  *'that  each 
party  (being  free)  shall  produce  the  certificate  of  the  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  that  such  party  has  made  before 
him  satisfactory  proof  of  freedom;  or  (being  ....  servant), 
shall  produce  the  written  consent  of  his  master  or  mistress.''* 
The  legislation  of  Ohio  shows  almost  equal  conservatism. 
For  many  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  a  triple  optional  system  of  banns,  license,  or  post- 
ing was  there  maintained.  The  law  of  1788  requires  that 
either  on  Sundays,  holidays,  or  other  days  of  public  worship, 
in  the  towns  where  the  bride  and  groom  respectively  dwell, 
the  banns  shall  be  thrice  published;  or  that  a  written  notice, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a  judge  or  a  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  county,  shall  be  affixed  in  some  public  place  in  such 
towns;  or  else  a  license  shall  be  obtained  from  the  governor 
authorizing  the  marriage  without  publication.'  The  details 
of  the  plan  were  changed  in  1808.  License  is  then  to  be 
obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county  where  the  woman  resides.  Twice  publication  of 
banns,  the  first  time  ten  days  before  the  wedding;  or  notice 
by  posting  during  fifteen  days,  is  declared  sufficient  In  the 
case  of  minors  a  license  may  be  issued  only  when  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian  is  personally  given  or  certified  to,  attested 
by  two  witnesses,  one  of  whom  must  personally  appear  and 

1  Bev.  Stat,  (1883),  103.  >  Jbtd.,  594;  and  tf.  iind.  (1874),  473. 

sChasb,  Stat,  of  Ohio  and  the  N,  W.  Ter.  (1833^),  1, 101. 
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make  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  saw  the  parent  or  goardian 
subscribe  or  acknowledge  the  same.'  After  1824  provision 
for  pnblic  posting  is  no  longer  made,'  thus  reducing  the 
Ohio  plan  to  the  more  familiar  system  of  optional  civil 
license  or  ecclesiastical  banns  which  still  snrvive&  License 
is  now  issued  by  the  judge  of  probate  in  the  county  of  the 
female;  and  the  law  governing  the  consent  of  parent  or 
guardian  in  case  of  minors  is  identical  with  that  of  1803, 
except  that  since  1810  persons  under  age  who  have  before 
been  married  are  not  required  to  give  evidence  of  such 
approval.' 

By  the  first  matrimonial  statute  of  Michigan  in  1805  a 
license  system  is  not  established;  but  evidence  of  parental 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  minors  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
minister  or  magistrate  performing  the  ceremony.  Within 
one  hundred  days  the  latter  is  to  return  a  certificate  of  the 
celebration  to  a  clerk  of  the  court  in  the  district  where  it 
takes  place,  who  is  required  to  keep  a  record  and  report 
annually  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  territory.* 
So  the  law  remained  until  1820,  when  the  triple  optional 
system,  as  it  then  existed  in  Ohio,  was  introduced;'  but  this 
is  not  found  in  the  existing  law,  which  requires  license  in 
all  cases  according  to  the  more  common  American  usage. 

Neither  banns  nor  license  has  at  any  time  been  required 
in  New  York  during  the  century.  Instead,  as  already 
pointed   out,   the   person   conducting    the    celebration   is 

1  Act  of  April  4, 1808;  Chasb,  8taL,  1, 354, 855. 

Sit  is  omitted  in  the  act  of  Jan.  8, 1884:  Chabb,  Slat,  II,  1407,  1408;  nor  does  it 
appear  in  Swam,  8UU,  (1854),  560  ft. 

9  Awn.  Sev.  Stat.  (1897),  n,  8016.  Qf.  the  aot  of  Feb.  16,  ISIO:  Chabb,  8taL^  1, 678. 
678.  See  the  act  of  April  25,  180B,  reqniring  a  statement  under  oath  from  persons 
applying  for  license;  also  eyidenoe  of  parental  consent  in  case  of  minors;  and  allow- 
ing the  parent  or  gnardian,  when  non-resident,  to  appear  before  a  judge  of  a  oonrt  of 
record  in  the  county  where  he  is  domiciled,  and  give  his  consent  in  writing;  such 
written  consent  must  be  attested  by  two  witnesses,  certiiled  to  by  the  Judge,  and  be 
forwarded  to  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  where  the  license  is  to  be  issued :  La/m 
(1808),  80B-11. 

«  Law  of  the  Ter.  qf  Mieh.  (1871-84) ,  1, 80-82.  •  Md^  L,  64MflL 
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authorized  to  identify  the  parties  by  examining  them  or  any 
other  persons  under  oath.'  New  Jersey  has  maintained  a 
similar  plan,  except  that  non-residents  are  required  to  obtain 
a  license  from  the  county  clerk  five  days  before  the  wed- 
ding.' At  present  in  case  of  minors  the  powers  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  person  solemnizing  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  county  clerk  or  other  officer  where  the 
license  system  prevails.' 

Pennsylvania  has  also  followed  methods  peculiar  to  herself. 
From  1780  to  1885  certificate  of  parental  consent  seems  to 
have  been  required  for  the  marriage  of  minors;  and  such 
certificate  was  presented  directly  to  the  person  or  society 
conducting  the  celebration.  By  an  act  of  the  last-named 
year  there  was  introduced  a  license  system  which  in  1893 
was  modified  so  as  to  permit  a  license  to  be  obtained  from 
the  clerk  of  the  orphans^  court,  not  only  in  the  county 
where  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  but  also  in  the  county  of 
the  residence  of  either  the  man  or  the  woman.*  The  clerk 
is  to  keep  a  marriage-license  docket,  "in  which  he  shall 
make  a  complete  record  of  the  issuing  of  said  licenses,  and 
all  matters  which  he  shall  be  required  to  ascertain,  relative 
to  the  rights^'  of  the  persons  to  obtain  a  license,  "together 
with  their  ages  and  residences. ''  In  getting  a  license  the 
persons  may  proceed  in  one  of  two  waya  "Either  separately 
or  together"  they  may  apply  directly  to  the  clerk,  who  by 
oath  or  affirmation  is  authorized  to  inquire  concerning  the 
legality  of  the  contemplated  marriage,  and  if  there  be  no  legal 
objection,  to  issue  the  license;  or  in  like  manner,  if  they  pre- 
fer, they  may  "appear  before  any  magistrate,  alderman,  or 

1  or.  Rev,  8tai,  of  N,  Y,  (1827*28),  140:  and  ibid,  (1888),  IV,  2507. 

Silcteo/J^.J.  (1897),878. 

8 See  above,  sabseo.  a)  and  qf,  LaumqfN.  J.  a8Q0),  158  (act  of  1706)  with  Gen. 
8tai,  (1806),  n,  2006;  Pub,  Lam  (1889),  180.  The  eelebrant  may  administer  an  oath  as 
to  residence  to  either  party;  AeU  (1000),  827, 328. 

4  See  in  re  Marriage  License  Act,  16  P<i.  O,  C,  845  (1804);  and  Pbpfbe  ASD 
Lkwib,  Diffeit,  n,  2881,  note. 
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justice  of  the  peace  of  the  township,  ward  or  county,  wherein 
either  ....  resides,  and  in  the  county  where  the  license 
is  desired,  who  may  ....  inquire  of  them  touching  the 
legality  of  the  contemplated  marriage.'^  These  answers  and 
the  replies,  duly  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  the  officer, 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  if  satisfied 
therewith,  and  that  no  legal  objection  to  the  marriage  exists, 
may  issue  the  license.  But  if  either  of  the  persons  intend- 
ing to  marry  is  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian,  given  personally  or  attested  by  witnesses 
in  the  usual  way,  is  necessary.  The  license  shall  have 
appended  to  it  two  certificates,  one  marked  ^'original"  and 
the  other  "duplicate."  The  certificate  marked  "original" 
shall  be  given  by  the  solemnizer  to  the  persons  married; 
and  the  other  must  within  thirty  days  be  returned  to  the 
clerk  in  the  county  of  the  celebration,  to  be  filed  of  record. 
It  is,  however,  especially  provided  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  persons  intend  solemnizing  their  own  marriage,  the 
clerk  in  "the  proper  county  shall  certify  their  right  so  to  do 
in  a  declaration  in  the  following  form*':  "Legal  evidence 
having  been  furnished  to  me,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
assembly  ....  this  certifies  that  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  legal  impediment  to  your  joining  yourselves  together 
in  marriage."  When  Belt-gifta  thus  takes  place,  the  per- 
sons contracting  are  required  to  make  duplicate  certificates 
of  their  own  wedding  celebration,  returning  one  of  them  to 
the  clerk,  as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law.^ 

In  the  remaining  nineteen  states  of  this  group  not  yet 
considered,  except  Alaska,  the  simple  license  system  has 
been  introduced.  Save  here  and  there  in  certain  cases 
specially  provided  for,  a  license  is  always  required.  Thus, 
by  the  Minnesota  law,  "previous  to  persons  being  joined  in 

iLawB  (1885),  146;  ibid,  (1808), 27;  ibid.  (1881),  110;  Pbppsb  AMD  LlBWXa,  Diffot 
(1886),II,287fr^88. 
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marriage,  a  license  shall  be  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  female  resides,^'  or, 
if  she  be  not  a  resident  of  the  state,  then  from  the  same 
officer  ^'in  the  county  where  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  in 
the  state  ;^'  but  if  there  shall  be  no  such  clerk  in  either  of 
the  counties  specified,  no  license  is  required.  The  clerk 
may  inquire  of  the  persons  under  oath  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  proposed  marriage.  If  he  ''shall  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  legal  impediment  thereto,'^  he  shall  grant  a  license  and 
make  a  record  thereoL  Persons  under  age  and  not  having 
had  a  former  husband  or  wife  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  personally  given  or  certified  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  ''attested  by  two  witnesses,  one  of 
whom  shall  appear  before  said  clerk,  and  make  oath  or 
affirmation  that  he  saw  said  parent  or  guardian  subscribe,  or 
heard  him  or  her  acknowledge  the  same.'^  If  a  "clerk  shall 
in  any  other  manner  issue  or  sign  any  marriage  license,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars"  to  the  persons  aggrieved.  The  statute  allows  the 
clerk  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  license  issued.^ 

Similar  powers  and  functions  are  exercised  by  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  in  Iowa  and  Montana;'  the  county 
clerk,  in  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Michigan,*  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming;  the  clerk  of  the 

1  Gen,  Stat,  <tf  Minn,  (1804) ,  1, 1264, 1265. 

Following  is  the  form  of  license  or  *'  certifloate  '*  in  Colorado :  "  Know  all  men 
by  this  Certifloate,  that  any  regnlar  ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel  authorised  by 
the  rales  and  usages  of  the  Ghorch  or  denomination  of  Christians,  Hebrews,  or  ze- 
ligions  body  of  which  he  may  be  a  member,  or  any  jndge  or  justice  of  the  peace  to 
whom  this  may  come,  he  not  knowing  of  any  lawful  impediment  thereto,  is  hereby 
authorised  and  empowered  to  solemnise  the  rites  of  matrimony  between  ....  of 
....  of  the  county  of  ...  .  PrcTiously  married  t .  .  .  .  Wife  deceased  t .  .  .  IM- 
▼oroed  t  . .  .  .  When  t .  .  .  .  Where  t ....  On  what  grounds  t .  .  .  .  And  ....  of 
....  of  the  county  of  ...  .  Previously  married  t .  .  .  .  Husband  deceased  t .  .  .  . 

DiTorcedt  ....  Whent ....  Wheret ....  On  what  grounds) "— Mills, 

Ann,  mat  cf  OoU  (1601),  m,  828. 

9  Act  of  March  14, 1896 :  in  Oomp,  Oode$  and  Stat.  (1886),  476. 

s  In  Michigan  a  girl  under  eighteen  must  bring  written  consent  of  parent  or 
guardian  before  license  will  be  issued :  Pub,  Acta  (1896),  636, 687. 
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circuit  court,  in  Indiana  and  South  Dakota;  the  probate 
judge,  in  Kansas  and  Ohio;  the  county  judge,  in  Nebraska; 
the  county  auditor,  in  Washington;  the  county  recorder,  in 
Idaho;  and  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  in  North 
Dakota.  The  license  is  issued  by  such  officer  from  the 
county  of  the  woman^s  residence,  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Oregon;  from  the  county  where  either  the  man  or  the 
woman  resides,  in  Michigan;  from  the  county  where  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place,  in  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming;  from  the  "proper''  county,  in  Kansas;  and  from 
"any  county,"  in  Colorado;  from  "a  county  auditor"  in 
Washington;  the  county  where  one  or  both  of  the  persons 
dwell,  or  from  any  county  when  both  are  non-residents,  in 
Nevada;  from  the  county  of  the  bride's  residence,  or,  if  she 
be  a  non-resident,  from  that  of  the  proposed  marriage,  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  and  in  Utah,  from  the  county 
where  the  female  lives,  provided  that  when  she  is  a  widow 
or  of  full  age,  and  it  is  granted  on  her  application,  it  may  be 
issued  from  any  county.  In  Kansas  and  Indiana  a  license  is 
not  required  in  the  case  of  Friends  marrying  according  to 
their  own  usage ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  Iowa,  California,  and 
South  Dakota,  for  the  members  of  "any  particular  denomina- 
tion having,  as  such,  any  peculiar  mode  of  entering  the  mar- 
riage relation."  Wisconsin  requires  the  license  to  be  obtained 
not  less  than  five  days  previous  to  the  persons  being  joined 
in  marriage;  and  has  also  provided  for  celebration  without 
license  in  urgent  cases.  Upon  the  application  of  either 
party  to  a  proposed  marriage,  any  county  judge,  court  of 
record,  or  presiding  judge  thereof,  in  his  discretion,  by  order 
may  authorize  solemnization  without  license  or  the  five  days' 
notice.  Such  order  must  be  delivered  to  the  person  per- 
forming the  ceremony,  who  is  to  return  it  in  place  of  or  in 
connection  with  the  license  to  the  register  of  deeds  or  of 
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vital  statistics.'  Michigan  has  likewise  made  provision  for 
cases  of  emergency  where  social  expediency  seems  to  require 
exceptional  roles.  By  a  law  of  1897,  amended  in  1899, 
entitled  '*an  act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  reputa- 
tion and  good  name  of  certain  persons,^'  the  jndge  of  probate 
in  each  county  is  authorized  to  issue  without  publicity  a 
license  to  any  female  who  has  lived  with  a  man  as  his  wife, 
or  who  for  any  other  reason  expressed  in  her  application, 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  magistrate,  ^'desires  to  keep  the 
exact  date  of  the  marriage  a  secret,  to  protect  the  good  name 
of  herself  and  the  reputation  of  her  family.''' 

Generally  throughout  the  region  under  discussion  penal- 
ties by  fine  or  imprisonment  are  prescribed  for  celebration 
without  a  license  or  for  illegally  issuing  the  same. 

In  every  instance,  except  in  Alaska,  the  person  or  society 
conducting  the  celebration  is  required  to  make  a  return  to 
the  officer  authorized  to  receive  it,  either  in  the  town  or, 
usually,  the  county,  where  the  license  was  issued,  or  in  that 
of  the  marriage.'     Such  return  is  made  either  by  separate 

1  Act  of  April  29 :  Xowt  or  ^M.  (1889),  529-81 ;  <^.  the  act  of  1908:  LatM,  477, 478. 

'The  jndge  of  probate  mnst  issue  a  license  withont  pnblicity  to  a  "female 
making  application  to  him,  nnder  oath,  oontaining  a  statement  that  she  is  with  child, 
which  if  bom  alive  before  her  marriage  will  become  a  bastard,  or  has  lired  with  a 
man,"  etc.  With  consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  such  Judge  is  empowered  to  marrj 
persons  under  marriageable  age,  making  such  a  statement,  whenever  he  belieTca  the 
marriage  "  would  be  a  benefit  to  public  morals.'*  He  is  required  to  "  file  a  complete 
set  of  all  papers  in  each  case  in  a  private  file,  and  shall  within  ten  days  after  the 
marriage  forward  the  duplicate  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  file  such 
duplicate  in  a  private  file  and  record  the  same  in  a  private  register.'*  These  private 
flies  of  the  probate  jndge  and  secretary  of  state  "  shall  be  open  to  inspection  only 
upon  the  written  order  of  the  judge  of  any  circuit  or  the  supreme  court  of  this  state, 
and  only  for  such  use  as  is  designated  in  such  order.  Such  order  shall  be  made  only 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  person  or  persons  who  were  so  married,  or  when 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  property  rights  arising  from  or  affected  by  such 
marriage.'*— P«i6.  AcU  €f  Mich,  (1897),  230, 231 ;  ihid.  (1809),  368, 364. 

SBetnm  is  made  to  the  designated  officer  of  the  county  (or  town)  where  the 
license  was  issued,  in  Idaho  (1899),  Kansas,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada 
(1809),  and  Utah;  but  where  the  marriage  was  solemnised,  in  California,  Delaware, 
niinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and 
Iowa.  The  Pennsylvania  act  of  1893  requires  the  return  to  be  made  to  the  clerk  of 
the  orphans' court  in  the  county  where  the  marriage  was  solemnised;  and  this, 
doubtless,  supersedes  the  law  of  1885,  which  designates  for  this  purpose  the  county 
from  which  license  was  issued,  and  which  also  appears  in  Pbppbr  and  Lbwis,  Digtit 
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certificate,  by  indorsement  on  the  license,  or  by  certificate 
appended  to  it.  Several  states,  however,  have  enacted 
special  provisions.  In  South  Dakota,  for  example,  the 
marriage  certificate  must  be  *' filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
city  or  town  where  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  or  where 
either  of  the  parties  resides,*'  or  with  the  "register  of  deeds 
of  such  county.'*  By  the  Colorado  statute  return  is  made 
to  the  clerk  issuing  the  license;  and  the  solemnizer  must 
also  send  a  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the 
marriage  takes  place.  In  Iowa  the  person  performing  the 
ceremony  is  to  make  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court; 
and,  ''when  the  services  of  a  clergyman  or  magistrate  are 
dispensed  with,  the  husband  must  make  the  return.*'  Cali- 
fornia has  enacted  that  ''when  unmarried  persons,  not 
minors,  have  been  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  they  may, 
without  a  license,  be  married  by  any  clergyman.  A  certifi- 
cate of  such  marriage  must  be  made  and  delivered  by  the 
clergyman  to  the  parties,  and  recorded  upon  the  records  of 
the  church  of  which  the  clergyman  is  a  representative ;"  and 
"no  other  record  need  be  made."  Furthermore,  when 
members  of  a  religious  society,  having  as  such  peculiar  rites, 
are  married  without  a  license,  as  the  law  permits,  they  must 
join  in  a  written  declaration  of  the  marriage,  which  shall  be 
signed  by  themselves  and  attested  by  at  least  three  witnessea 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  wedding  this  declaration  must 
be  filed  by  the  husband  with  the  county  recorder,  who,  after 
it  is  duly  acknowledged,  shall  record  the  same  as  in  grants 
of  real  property.*     New  York  requires  that  the  certificate, 

(1896),  n,  2880«  2881, 288S.  By  the  Ohio  act  of  April  25, 1808,  retnm  is  made  to  the 
probate  jnd^e  of  the  oounty  where  the  license  was  issaed,  or  where  the  oongregatioo 
in  which  publication  of  banns  was  made  is  located,  or  where  the  marriage  was 
celebrated:  Lawi  (1898),  800-11.  Of  conrse,  the  county  of  issue  of  license  and  the 
county  of  celebntion  are  usually  the  same.  In  Oregon  return  Is  made  both  to  the 
county  clerk  issuing  the  license  and  to  the  clerk  ,of  the  county  of  the  marriage: 
Oeiural  Law  (1908),  99, 100. 

lataiuim  of  8.  D.  (1800),  H,  1028;  Beo,  Oode»  qf  8.  D.  (1908),  508;  MILL8,  Am%. 
atatof  CoL  (1801),  n,  1670;  Oodeof  lotoa  (1807),  1124,  1125;  AmendmeiU$  to  iheCMi 
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given  to  each  of  the  married  persons  on  request,  signed  by 
the  officiating  magistrate,  shall  be  filed  and  recorded,  if 
within  six  months  it  is  presented  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  or 
town  where  the  marriage  took  place,  or  where  either  the 
bride  or  groom  resided.  When  it  is  a  clergyman  who  con- 
ducts the  celebration,  his  certificate  thereof  may  in  the  same 
manner  be  filed  and  recorded,  ''if  there  be  endorsed  thereon 
or  annexed  thereto,  a  certificate  of  any  magistrate  residing 
within  the  same  comity  with  sach  clerk,  setting  forth  that 
the  minister  is  personally  known  to  such  magistrate,  and  has 
acknowledged  the  execution  of  the  certificate  in  his  pres- 
ence;" or  that  the  execution  was  proved  to  the  magistrate 
by  the  oath  of  a  witness  known  to  him.' 

By  the  rules  prevailing  in  every  state,  save  New  Jersey, 
the  official  receiving  the  return  must  register  or  file  the  same 
of  record.  The  prescribed  term  within  which  the  report  of 
the  celebration  must  be  submitted  is  thirty  days  (or  ''one 
month")  in  California,'  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,'  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,^  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,'  South  Dakota,  and  Utah; 
ninety  days  (or  "three  months^'),  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska,  Washington,  and  Wyoming;  and  six  months 
in  New  York.  South  Dakota,  in  addition  to  the  return  by 
the  solemnizer,  provides  that  within  six  months  after  the 

CbdeQrCtel.(187S-74),m;  Dbebino,  Cbdei  and  StahUcB  (1886),  11,27, 28;  Act  of  1881: 
Amendmenta  to  the  Civil  Code,  seo.  79H,  p.  186. 

1  Reo,  Stat,  o/  N.  Y.  (1888),  IV,  2588;  the  same  in  Beo.  Stat.  (1827-28),  149, 141. 

>  In  California  the  original  license,  with  the  certificate  of  aolemniaation  indorsed 
and  attached  mnst  be  filed  with  the  oonnty  recorder  in  thirty  dajs :  Dhbbino,  Codm 
and  Stat.  (1886),  II,  sees.  78, 74,  pp.  26, 27;  bnt,  in  addition,  the  state  registration  law 
requires  everj  person  solemnising  marriages  to  keep  a  **  registry,"  and  "  quarterly  ** 
to  submit  to  the  county  derk  a  certified  copy  of  it :  i6id.,  I,  sees.  8074, 8077,  pp.  460, 461. 

•So by  the  act  of  Feb.  15:  Pub.  Lavm  of  N,  J.  (1888),  52  £P.,  as  amended  by  that 
of  March  29 :  Pub.  Law§  (1802),  351 ;  both  in  Oen.  Stat,  (1896),  II,  2011, 2012. 

4  The  period  within  which  the  certificate  must  be  returned  to  the  probate  Judge 
was  formerly  ninety  days:  Ann.  Stat,  of  OMo  (1397),  II,  8017 ;  but  by  the  act  of  April 
25, 1808,  it  is  fixed  at  thirty  days :  Lam  (1886),  809-11. 

ft  By  the  act  of  March  1,  1883,  amending  that  of  June  28,  1885:  Parpn  AMD 
LawXB,  Digett  (1896),  U,  2880, 2881, 2883. 
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wedding  the  certificate  given  to  the  persona  married  may  be 
''filed''  in  the  manner  above  described;  and,  when  thus 
filed,  it  must  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  provided  by  the 
clerk  or  register  for  the  purpose.'  By  the  Wisconsin  law 
the  license,  with  a  certificate  of  the  marriage,  mnst  be 
retomed  by  the  person  condacting  the  celebration  to  the 
register  of  deeds  of  the  comity  where  the  license  was  issued, 
provided  that  in  cities  of  the  first  class  the  report  shall  be 
sent  to  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  who  is  to  place  it  on 
file.'  In  Delaware  the  person  solemnizing  must  keep  a 
record  and  ''annually,  in  March,  deliver  to  the  recorder  of 
deeds  for  the  county,  a  true  extract  therefrom"  of  all  entries 
for  the  year  preceding.' 

Only  in  Wisconsin  is  there  any  provision  for  return  when 
the  marriage  of  a  resident  takes  place  outside  the  state. 

Provision  for  giving  a  certificate  to  the  persons  married, 
on  request  or  otherwise,  is  made  by  Alaska,  California, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Creditable  prog- 
ress is  also  shown  in  a  number  of  the  states  of  this  group 
in  providing  for  a  proper  record  of  marriages,  and  for  the 
collection,  registration,  and  publication  of  social  statistics. 
Thus  in  California,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin  the  person  conducting  the  celebration  is  required 
to  keep  a  record;^  and  everywhere,  save  in  one  instance,  as 
already  seen,  the  clerk  or  other  officer  of  the  county  or  town 
must  register  the  facts  contained  in  the  license  issued  or  the 

iStai,  of  8.  D.  (1809),  H,  1021, 102S. 

>  A  period  within  whieh  the  retnni  is  to  be  made  does  not  seem  to  be  fixed:  Aot 
of  April  29 :  Law  ttf  WU,  (1899),  630. 

8  Beo,  Stat,  of  DeL  (1988),  694 ;  practically  the  same  in  ihid.  (1874),  472-74. 

4  The  PennsyWania  act  of  1849  requiring  a  transcript  of  the  marriage  record  to 
be  given  to  the  person  applying  therefor,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  stUl 
appears  to  be  in  force :  Pappmt  and  Lbwxb,  Digut  (1896),  n,  2879. 
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certificate  retnmed;  and  usnally  the  original  documents  are 
filed  for  preservation.'  Moreover,  a  goodly  nnmber  of  com- 
monwealths have  wisely  created  systems  of  state  registration 
which  promise  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  future  of  American 
society.  Beginning  in  1881,  Delaware  has  established  such 
a  system.  The  state  board  of  health,  composed  of  *' seven 
physicians  of  skill,'*  has  general  oversight,  appointing  one 
of  its  own  number  as  secretary,  who  performs  the  duties 
of  "superintendent  of  registration  of  vital  statistics.*'  To 
him  the  recorders  of  the  several  counties  are  required  to  send 
information.'  An  elaborate  registration  act  was  adopted  in 
New  Jersey  in  1888 ;  and  this,  as  amended  in  1892,  is  still 
in  force.  Thirty  days  after  the  solemnization  of  any  mar- 
riage a  certificate  thereof  is  to  be  sent  to  the  proper  officer, 
setting  forth  the  ''name,  age,  parentage,  birthplace,  occupa- 
tion, and  residence  of  each  of  the  persons  married,  the  time 
and  place  of  the  marriage,  the  condition  of  each  of  the  per- 
sons married,  whether  single  or  widowed,  the  name  of  the 
minister,  magistrate,  or  person  by  whom,  or  of  the  religious 
society  before  which  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  and  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  witnesses.**  The  certificate  is 
to  be  returned  to  the  "registrar  of  vital  statistics,**  or,  if 
there  be  none,  the  clerk  of  any  city,  borough,  town,  or  other 
municipal  government,  or  to  the  assessor  or  clerk  of  a  town- 
ship. These  local  officers  are  required  each  month  to 
forward  the  certificates  and  the  "special  return'*  provided 
for  by  law  to  the  state  board  of  health,  whose  secretary  is 
styled  the  "medical  superintendent  of  vital  statistica*" 

1  Both  Oregon  and  Washington  allow  the  solemniBer  to  keep  the  license,  the 
derk  or  auditor  first  recording  the  facte  contained  therein:  Codet  and  8taU  €fOn. 
(1902), n,  1684;  Awn,  Codn  and  8tat.  qf  Wa$h.  (1887),  1, 1177, 1178. 

s  See  the  act  of  April  7, 1881 :  Lavm^  XVI,  chap.  881 ;  act  of  March  13, 1879,  amended 
and  republished,  April  11, 1893 :  Bev.  8iaL  (1898),  29IMI8, 406-8. 

•Act  of  Feb.  15:  Pvb,  Law  of  N.  J,  (1888),  52  ft, ;  act  of  March  29:  ibid,  (1802), 
aU;  aetuStoL  (1896),  n, 2008-12, 16S4, 1695  (board  of  health);  act  of  Feb.  27,  19Q1: 
ilcteo/jy.  J.,88. 
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Ohio  has  a  similar  plan  of  local  and  state  administratioiL. 
The  mayor  of  each  of  the  smaller  cities  and  villages,  and  six 
persons  nominated  by  the  conncil,  including  two  medical 
practitioners,  constitute  a  board  of  health  which  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  health  officer  and  "create  a  complete  and 
accurate  system  of  registration  of  births,  marriages,  deaths, 
and  interments,  for  the  purpose  of  legal  and  genealogical  in- 
vestigations, and  to  furnish  facts  for  statistical,  scientifio, 
and  sanitary  inquiries."  The  secretary  of  state  is  required 
each  year  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  general  assembly  a 
full  and  accurate  report  of  the  statistics  of  Ohio/  A  system 
of  state  registration  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  divorces 
has  existed  in  Michigan  since  1867.  The  secretary  of 
state  is  required  to  furnish  the  clerks  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties with  suitable  blank  books  for  record  and  forms  for  re- 
ports. The  reports  of  these  local  officials  are  to  be  properly 
bound  and  indexed  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary; 
"and  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  voluntarily  rendered 
by  any  authorized  committee  appointed  by  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  or  by  any  regularly  author- 
ized medical  society  .  .  .  .  ,  he  shall  prepare  such  tabular 
statements,  results,  and  deductions  therefrom  as  will  render 
them  of  practical  utility,  and  make  report  therof  annually  to 
the  governor.''  But  in  reality  this  report,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  secretary,  is  prepared  and  published  by  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health.' 

Aj9  early  as  1862  Wisconsin  made  provision  for  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  and  the  plan  then*, 
adopted,  with  some  modification,  still  exists.     By  a  statute 
of  1897  the  register  of  vital  statistics  in  every  city  having 

iThe  law  does  not  apply  to  cities  of  the  flnt  olass  nor  to  thoee  of  the  seoond 
elasB,  Grades  1, 2,  and  So.  Special  provision  is  made  for  a  board  of  health  in  Gin* 
einnati  (ciUes  of  the  first  ^rade  of  the  first  olass) :  Batib,  Ann,  Btn.Stai  (1897),  I. 
97,918,979. 

a  or.  act  of  1867:  Ptib.  AcU  (1887),  MS;  that  of  1889:  Und.  (1889),  Hi;  ihid.  (18I9), 
67,68;  and  HOWHLL,  Gen.  fitat.,  1,98, 278-80, 404;  Obmp.  laira  (1809),  II,  14S1  ff. 
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snch  an  officer  is  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all  marriages 
celebrated  therein,  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  of  births  and 
deaths.  To  him  the  persons  or  societies  conducting  mar- 
riage celebrations  are  required  to  send  certificates  thereof; 
and  every  week  these  certificates  must  by  him  be  forwarded 
to  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  or  city.  For  the 
commonwealth  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  performs  the 
same  functions  as  discharged  by  that  official  in  Michigan.' 

Provision  for  similar  registration,  under  authority  of  the 
state  boards  of  health,  is  made  by  the  laws  of  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania.  California  has  a  simi* 
lar  statute.  Careful  provision  is  made  for  keeping  registers 
of  births  by  physicians  and  mid  wives;  of  deaths,  by  clergy- 
men who  officiate  at  funerals,  coroners  who  hold  inquests, 
sextons  and  undertakers  who  bury  deceased  persons;  and  by 
those  who  conduct  marriage  celebrations.  Certified  copies 
of  all  these  registers  are  to  be  filed  quarterly  with  the  re- 
spective county  recorders;  and  every  three  months  these 
officials  are  required  to  transmit  a  "certified  abstract"  of 
their  own  registers  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
health  at  Sacramento.  This  body  consists  of  seven  physi- 
cians appointed  for  four  years  by  the  governor;  and  at  each 
biennial  session  of  the  legislature  it  is  authorized  to  make  a 
report,  "with  such  suggestions  as  to  legislative  action"  as  it 
deems  proper.' 

The  New  York  law  is  very  careful  and  elaborate.  There 
are  local  boards  of  health  in  towns,  incorporated  villages, 
and  cities.  In  the  town  the  board  consists  of  the  clerk  and 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  together  with  a  "citizen"  appointed 
by  them ;  in  the  incorporated  villages,  of  from  three  to  seven 

1  Of.  AeU  (1852),  7(»^;  Bev. StaL  (1858), 61S-22;  Ann, Stat  (1888),  1, 648-68$  Lawt 
(1897),  873;  WU.  Stat  (1886),  1, 1065, 785  ff. 

sDnBDro,  ONtet  and  5tal.  (1886),  1, 442  ff.,  40011. 
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members  nominated  by  the  village  trustees.  The  village 
and  town  boards  each  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  each  is 
authorized  to  appoint  a  ^'competent  physician"  to  serve  as 
'*  health  officer/'  who,  in  the  case  of  the  village,  may  not  be 
a  member  of  the  board.  The  city  board  is  composed  of  six 
members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  common  counciL  The  board  thus  constituted 
is  authorized  to  choose  a  president  and  to  select  a  competent 
physician  as  health  officer.  The  six  members  hold  office  for 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively,  by  pairs.  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  each  of  these  local  boards  ''to  supervise  and  make 
complete  the  registration  of  all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
occurring  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  and  forms  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of 
health,  and  to  secure  the  prompt  forwarding  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  birth,  marriage,  and  death  to  the  state  bureau  of 
vital  statistics  after  local  registration.^'  To  attain  com- 
pleteness in  such  registration,  '4t  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
parents  or  custodians  of  every  child,  and  the  groom  at  every 
marriage,  or  the  clergyman  or  magistrate  performing  the 
ceremony,  to  secure  the  return  of  the  record  of  such  birth  or 
marriage  to  the  board  of  health  or  person  designated  by 
them  within  thirty  days  from  the  date''  of  the  same,  ''and 
each  record  shall  be  duly  attested  by  the  physician  or  mid- 
wife (if  any)  in  attendance  at  such  birth,  or  the  clergyman 
officiating  at  such  marriage."  If  in  any  place  the  state 
board  of  health  ascertains  that  the  registration  is  "not  com- 
pletely and  well  made,"  it  may  notify  the  delinquent  local 
board  that  within  one  month  such  "defects  and  neglects  in 
the  records  must  be  amended  and  prevented."  If  the  abuses 
are  not  remedied  within  the  period  named,  the  state  board  is 
required  to  take  control  of  the  records,  and  to  "enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations"  so  as  to  make  them  complete. 

The  bureau  of  vital  statistics  has  general  charge  of  the 
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state  system  of  registration,  under  direction  of  the  state 
board  of  health.  The  latter  body  consists  of  three  ''state 
commissioners  of  health,'*  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  six  other  members, 
three  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  three  serving  ex  officio. 
It  appoints  a  secretary  who  is  "superintendent  of  registra- 
tion of  vital  statistics  ;'*  and  it  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
governor  regarding  ''vital  statistics  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  state/" 

1  Of,  the  act  for  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths :  Law  (1847),  ohap. 
1S2,  repealed  by  Law  (1885),  chap.  270;  Law  (1880),  chap.  822;  and  Beo,  Stat,  (1880), 
U,  1206, 1207, 1200, 119ft-06  (state  board),  IV,  2810, 28U  (claasee  reUUng  to  New  York 
city). 

In  general,  to  traee  the  history  of  the  topics  treated  in  this  snbeeo.  c),  consult 
the  last  note  in  snbsec  6). 
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